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Preface 


Most of the contributions collected in this volume were written 
during and as a result of the collaboration with Gu ge Tshe ring 
rgyal po (1961-2015). This cooperation between him and Christian 
Jahoda began in 1999 during Tshe ring's stay in Vienna and has been 
continued since 2008 as part of two FWF research projects led by 
Christian Jahoda——"Oral and Festival Traditions of Western Tibet: 
Processes of Cultural Memory and Renewal" (P20637-G15, 2008- 
2013) and "Society, Power and Religion in Pre-Modern Western Tibet: 
Interaction, Conflict and Integration" (P21806-G19, 2009-2014)— 
and over the whole period of the cooperation under a research 
agreement between the Tibetan Academy of Social Sciences in Lhasa 
and the Austrian Academy of Sciences in Vienna. 

As a result of the two research projects, especially through visits, 
joint stays and fieldwork in Tibet (since 2005), joint conference visits 
and workshops in Beijing, Vienna, Vancouver and Munich (between 
2008 and 2015), archive studies in London (British Library, 2003) 
and Rome (Giuseppe Tucci Archive, 2008), and several of Tshe 
ring's guest residences in Vienna (2008-2015), Christiane Kalantari, 
Hubert Feiglstorfer, Patrick Sutherland and Veronika Hein were also 
involved in this long-standing, fruitful scientific cooperation (in 
addition to the one with Guntram Hazod, which had already begun 
in the 19905). 

The highlights of this cooperation and the more than friendly 
relationship were probably the joint field research in Tibet in 
2006-2007 and 2010, but this cooperation was abruptly ended by 
the premature death of Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po in June 2015 in 
Berlin, where he was a visiting professor at the Wissenschaftskolleg 
from 2014 to 2015 and formed a Tibet research group together 
with Guntram Hazod and Shen Weirong. As a result, the planned 


completion of some contributions and the work on the publication 
of this volume had to be interrupted for a long time. 

During field research in Western Tibet between 2010 and 2014, 
Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po had come across new, highly interesting 
historical material (including texts, documents, paintings, sculptures 
etc) on which this volume contains a contribution on a stela 
discovered by him in Kyuwang (Kyu wang), the birthplace of the 
great translator Rinchen Sangpo (Rin chen bzang po) (958-1055). 
For Tshe ring rgyal po it was above all a priority to make the works 
of Pandita Drakpa Gyaltsen (Grags pa rgyal mtshan) on the early 
history of Western Tibet and his biography of the Royal Lama (lha 
bla ma) Yeshe Ó (Ye shes 'od) available in good text editions as part 
of the planned volume. Tsering Drongshar has continued his textual 
criticism work on these issues and, together with Christian Jahoda, 
has gradually brought it to a close by comparing it with recent 
publications in Tibet. 

Common to all sixteen contributions is the thematic focus on early 
West Tibetan Buddhist monuments. The volume contains studies of 
the history of Western Tibet, of Buddhist temples and monasteries, 
stelae and miniature paintings in religious Buddhist texts from the 
period between the late 9 century and the 12" century, as well as 
two editions of historiographical texts and a report from the early 
20* century that relate to the history of this period. 

The preceding article by Roberto Vitali contains a description of 
the historical development of Western Tibet in the period mentioned 
above. By including geographical, economic and other factors, this 
contribution provides a new perspective on the change in political 
power relations. 

In addition, the historically significant stelae in Chokro (ICog ro), 
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Purang (by Christian Jahoda and Christiane Kalantari) and in 
Kyuwang, Tsamda (by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po) are comprehensively 
documented in illustrations and discussed in their more immediate 
and broader art-history, historical and cultural contexts. 

With the text editions of two works by Pandita Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan, the chapter on the early history of Western Tibet in Nyi 
ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs ("Royal Genealogy of the Solar Lineage") with 
illustrations from the original manuscript (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po) 
and from lHa bla ma ye shes od kyi rnam thar rgyas pa, the Extended 
Biography of the Royal Lama (lha bla ma) Yeshe O (Tsering Drongshar 
and Jahoda), both in Tibetan “headed” (dbu can) script, essential 
historical text sources are made readily accessible. An overview 
(Christian Jahoda) preceding these two editions introduces the 
author Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan (1415-1498) and the content 
of his work on early historical events. The latter includes, among 
other things, the information contained in it on Zhang zhung and 
the genealogy of the kings of Purang, the publication of which was 
an important concern of Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po's research work. 

The following contributions relate to Nyarma in Ladakh, the 
monastery complex there with the main temple and other buildings 
around it, but do so from different perspectives and disciplines, such 
as archaeology (Quentin Devers), architecture (Hubert Feiglstorfer), 
art history (Christiane Kalantari), historical social anthropology and 
by means of a historical report from 1917 by the scholar Joseph Tshe 
brtan Gergan (Christian Jahoda). 

In contributions dealing with Tabo monastery and its founder 
Yeshe O, Christiane Kalantari studies newly discovered murals from 
the late 10" century; furthermore, Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po subjects 
the legend of the death of Yeshe O, which appears in historiographical 
Tibetan text sources from the 13th century onwards, to a historical- 
textual critical analysis. For the first time, Eva Allinger and Christian 
Luczanits present the results of research on miniature paintings in 
the oldest manuscripts preserved in Tabo. 

Two final contributions make the complete book illumination 
of a Yum chen mo (Prajfiabaramita) manuscript from Pooh, Kinnaur 
accessible, including a comprehensive analysis (Christiane Kalantari), 
and, based on a detailed documentation by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal 
po, provide a detailed study of the Zhag cave temple in the Be Valley 
north of Dungkar (Tsamda) (Gu ge The ring rgyal po and Christiane 
Kalantari). 


Christian Jahoda and Christiane Kalantari 


Vienna, June 2020 
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Spelling and Transliteration Systems 


Usually on the first mention of Tibetan words and names in each 
article the spelling corresponding to the academic transliteration 
according to the Wylie system is given in brackets. Apart from 
this, names or words from Sanskrit are given in the academic 
transliteration throughout, as well as those from other languages. 
Those from Chinese are predominantly given in Pinyin. The only 
exception to this rule is the contribution by Roberto Vitali using the 
Wade-Giles romanisation for Chinese and for Tibetan exclusively 
academic transliteration according to the Wylie system. 

All words in Tibetan are given in italics, with the exception of 
names. The following criteria have been used for the spelling 
of names: Tibetan names of historical or living persons are given 
in transliteration. In the case of Tibetan place names (whether 
original or Tibetanised), as far as these are mentioned in a historical 


context—e.g. in inscriptions—the Tibetan spellings as they occur 
there have been given in transliteration. In all other cases modern 
spellings, as they appear in recent publications, have been used or 
given additionally. 

To indicate the genitive in Tibetan proper names and in order 
to avoid using the particle ‘of’, an apostrophe with the appropriate 
genitive ending has been attached, e.g. Ye shes 'od's. In contrast 
to Sanskrit terms, with Tibetan terms no plural formation with the 
addition of an 's' has been used. 


Introduction 


This volume brings together sikteen contributions dealing with 
historical monuments and materials relating to Western Tibet 
primarily between the late 9^ and the 12" century. Depending on 
the authors' specialisation and expertise, they present and discuss 
the historical evidence from different perspectives and with different 
disciplinary backgrounds, such as archaeology, architecture, art 
history, history, and social anthropology. In one way or another, the 
thematic focus of all contributions in this volume is related to the 
establishment of monastic Buddhism in Western Tibet, in particular 
the foundation of Buddhist monasteries. Five papers deal specifically 
with the Buddhist site of Nyarma in Ladakh, two with Tabo Monastery 
in Spiti, both among the earliest foundations of monasteries in 
Western Tibet from 996. The sPyan ras gzigs / Avalokite$vara stela 
in ICog ro, Purang, donated by a member of the Dro (491০) clan, and 
the stela in Kyu wang, Gu ge, ascribed to lo chen Rin chen bzang po, 
a member of the Hrukwer (Hrugs wer) clan, the topic of two separate 
papers, are public statements of Buddhism in 9*/10*-century and 
early 11^-century Western Tibet, at a time when monastic Buddhism 
was supported by the state, the ruler and the royal lineage as well as 
allied aristocratic clans. The foundation of the West Tibetan kingdom 
and the genealogy of its royal lineage (Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs) by 
Gu ge Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan and the extended biography 
(rnam thar rgyas pa) of one its most prominent representatives, 
King Tridé Songtsuktsen (Khri Ide Srong gtsug btsan) aka Songé 
(Srong nge) aka lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od by the same author, a 15*- 
century monk-scholar of the Ngor Sakya school, who descended 
from a Zhang zhung clan of Western Tibet, are the subject of three 
contributions which make these important textual sources available 
in annotated editions together with information on the author and 


content (Jahoda, pp. 73-87; Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, pp. 89-119; 
Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, pp. 121-169). In addition to a text- 
critical analysis of the legendary captivity and passing away of Ye 
shes 'od among the Gar log (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, pp. 327-342), 
the two final studies of an illustrated Yum chen mo / Prajhaparamita 
Manuscript in Pooh (Kalantari, pp. 363-405) and of the Zhag cave 
temple in Gu ge (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Kalantari, pp. 407- 
430) analyse outstanding examples of the continuing tradition of 
patronage of Buddhist texts and monuments. 

Despite the fact that each contribution stands for itself (reflecting 
the authors' freedom granted by the editors to select from their field 
of specific research topics and related materials according to their 
choice), the question of the overall scientific goals and knowledge 
interests of the volume may be asked. 

All contributions share a strong basis in the study of monuments 
and materials that provide evidence for the analysis of specific 
architectural, art-historical, archaeological, historical, and social 
anthropological questions. Based on the premise that these 
monuments and materials are inseparable from the history to which 
they bear witness and from the setting in which they occur,! they 
may be considered in toto as witnesses of "a particular civilization, 
a significant historical development or a historic event"? In the case 


Adapting Article 7 of the Venice Charter (1964) of the International Council 
on Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS): "A monument is inseparable from the 
history to which it bears witness and from the setting in which it occurs." See 


https://www.icomos.org/charters/venice_e.pdf. 


* See Article 1: "The concept of a historic monument embraces not only the 


single architectural work but also the urban or rural setting in which is found 
the evidence of a particular civilization, a significant development or a historic 
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of 9'"-12t"-century Western Tibet, these monuments and materials 
constitute historical sources and witnesses to an extended concept 
of political cosmology, in particular of an all-embracing imagination 
of a Buddhist kingdom that was already present at the time of the 
foundation of the kingdom in 907 The most important government 
positions were awarded by the new ruler in accordance with the 
Buddhist concept of mandala, as described in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal 
rabs (see Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, this volume, pp. 101-102), a clear 
indication that governance and administration of the kingdom were 
based on Buddhist criteria ab initio. The newly formed alliance by 
the royal lineage with local aristocratic clans, whose members are 
explicitly mentioned in the context of these appointments, provided 
for a strong foundation and balance of political power in the West 
Tibetan kingdom (in contrast to the conditions before the downfall 
of the Tibetan Empire). 

After a phase of formation and consolidation, presumably to 
be explained in view of the socio-political, religious, economic, and 
linguistic conditions which had characterised the former kingdom 
of Zhang zhung, the envisioned all-encompassing Buddhist 
transformation of society began to be put into reality on a grand 
scale only in 986 with the issuing of a “great edict” (bka' shog chen 
mo), in which the population was called upon to follow the Buddhist 
doctrine, with the publication of a “religious edict” (chos rtsigs [gtsigs]) 
in 988, which proclaimed a sort of religion-based constitution of the 
West Tibetan kingdom, and with the initiation of a wave of eight 
major foundations of Buddhist monasteries (together with other 
measures) by leading members of the royal West Tibetan lineage 
in 996.4 

The totalising transcendental Buddhist representation of the 
state within the totality of the cosmic order, with the btsan po as the 
paramount figure,” which had developed in the Pugyel (sPu rgyal) 
dynasty in the period from 779 to 841, was transferred to Western 
Tibet “embodied” in the imperial persona of Kyidé Nyimagön (sKyid 


event. This applies not only to great works of art but also to more modest works 
of the past which have acquired cultural significance with the passing of time.” 
(https://www.icomos.org/charters/venice_e.pdf). 


+ See Jahoda, this volume, p. 78; for further information on the political cos- 


mology, see also Jahoda (forthcoming). 
See Vitali 1996: 54, 68, 120, 233; Jahoda 2021. 


See Kapstein’s remark “that the Tibetan imperial state itself came to be 
constituted, through a principle of homology, as the body and mandala of 
the Buddha Vairocana”, and that “the emperor himself was in some sense 
homologous with the cosmic Buddha, and that the ordering of the empire was 
therefore effectively equivalent to the generation of the mandala.” (Kapstein 
2000: 60). 
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Ide Nyi ma mgon) and his royal successors, later among others also 
in the design of Tholing Monastery, representing a built mandala 
cosmology with Nampar Nangdzé (rNam par snang mdzad, 
Vairocana Buddha) as the central deity.® 

These changes are also reflected in the conception of the Tibetan 
royal lineage. In Old Tibetan texts the origin of the imperial dynasty 
is essentially related in a mythic formula with reference to a divine 
ancestor who came from (the gods of) heaven to Earth as the lord of 
men (gnam gyi lha las myi'i rjer gshegs pa), the lord of "the polity of 
black-headed Tibetans” (bod mgo nag po'i srid" (see Hill 2016). Similar 
phrases are still found from the late 10* century in early monastic 
Buddhist contexts in Western Tibet, such as in the Renovation 
Inscription at Tabo from ca. 1042, with the main difference that the 
earlier ruler, Srong nge / Ye shes 'od, is characterised in addition 
as belonging to a lineage of bodhisattvas (byang chub sems dpa'i 
gdung). Around a century later, in Yig rnying, bKra shis mgon, the 
middle son of sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon, is the first to be mentioned 
among the rulers of the Tibetan royal lineage as the one who 
belonged to a lineage of bodhisattvas and protected Buddhism like 
his paternal ancestors (yab mes chos skyong ba'i rgyal po byang chub 
sems dpa'i spruld pa'i gdung rgyud) (p. 34, lines 5-6). Later, in the 
15*-century source Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs, the concept of the 
royal (now West) Tibetan lineage and its outstanding representatives 
is further elevated with reference to its claimed derivation from the 
Indic Solar lineage, including the family lineage of the historical 
Gautama Buddha (see Gu ge Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 
276 / f.48b1-4). 

The creation ofatranscendental holistic image ofthe West Tibetan 
kingdom according to Buddhist principles must be seen as a process 
that went back at least to the time of the Tibetan Empire, when under 
the ruler Trisong Detsen (Khri Srong Ide btsan) (742-ca. 800) not only 
was the "religion of the Buddha” (sangs rgyas kyi chos) established 
as a state religion, culminating in 779 in the foundation of Tibet's 
first Buddhist monastery in Samye (bSam yas) but also the concept 
of kingship and state government were adjusted accordingly, as he 
made all of his "vassals and councilors swearing never to persecute 
Buddhism, but to increasingly uphold and support it” (Dotson 2017: 
4). Part of this development was the increasing inclusion of the 
Buddhist clergy in state affairs, which was visible, for example, in “the 
newly established ‘religious gathering’ [chos dun sa/ma], which was 
held in the presence of the emperor. (...) The situation culminated in 
the institution of the ‘monk minister’ [chos blon], who by the early 


See Bloch 2008: 2058 for the concept of the transcendental social and its 
relationship to the state and a totalising transcendental representation. 


ninth century practically headed the governmental power.” (Hazod 
2014: 12). 

When sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon, a descendant of the Central Tibetan 
sPu rgyal lineage, was invited by local aristocratic clans to take over 
kingship in Western Tibet in a Tiger year (most probably 906), he 
took the place of a king from the royal dynasty referred to in Nyi ma'i 
rigs kyi rgyal rabs as gNya'/sNya shur ruling over the kingdom of 
Zhang zhung (see Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, this volume, pp. 99-100; 
Jahoda, this volume, p. 78). According to this source, the role of five 
related Zhang zhung clans from Gu ge, who had formed a wedding 
alliance with the royal Zhang zhung lineage, was the decisive factor 
in this change of power relations. Gu ge Pandita Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan, the author of this text, presents further valuable information 
on these clans, the royal gNya'/sNya shur lineage and the downfall 
of the Zhang zhung kingdom, obviously thanks to his access to 
earlier, possibly contemporary sources in Western Tibet, although 
a certain Buddhist- and clan-related bias cannot be excluded in his 
retrospective account due to his affiliation to the Ngor Sakya school 
and descent from an aristocratic West Tibetan lineage. 

The contribution by Roberto Vitali opening the volume (pp. 1-23) 
provides an outline of macro-historical developments in Western 
Tibet from the 7‘ to the 15!" century which is based largely on 
texts from the Bon tradition, a genealogy of the IDong clan, and 
contemporary Tibetan texts from Dunhuang. His account of the 
Zhang zhung "civilisation" not only analyses the overall historical 
development but provides a fresh characterisation of the political 
system ("forms of insular governorship"), of religious traditions 
(Bon and "religious practice with hermit features"), of the social 
organisation ("a clan system from ancestral times"), and also of 
economic ways of life of the populations in the territories belonging 
to this kingdom. He notes in particular the essential transition 
from a predominantly nomadic way of life during the Zhang zhung 
kingdom towards a more sedentary life, which appeared at the time 
of the foundation of the West Tibetan kingdom together with a shift 
of the main human settlements to lower altitudes, together with an 
aggregation of different groups of people. 

The further sequence of articles in this volume predominantly 
follows chronological criteria, in terms ofthetime horizon represented 
by and in the source materials. In the case of written sources which 
often cover a longer period of time and are not easy to evaluate in 
terms ofthe historicity and validity of their content, they can be dated 
according to internal evidence (author, date and place of origin, 
references to other sources, etc). On the other hand, in the case 
of works of art, such as the sPyan ras gzigs / Avalokitesvara stela in 
ICog ro, Purang (Jahoda and Kalantari, pp. 25-60), whose exact date 


of creation is difficult to establish, it can nevertheless be identified as 
the earliest evidence of Buddhism in Western Tibet on palaeographic 
and for art-historical reasons, dating from a Horse year in the 9^ or 
early 10^ century, most probably sometime between 826 and 910. It 
may thus represent either a late example of Buddhist patronage in 
Western Tibet from the time of the Tibetan Empire or the earliest, in 
fact until now the only material witness of Buddhist art in Western 
Tibet from the time before Ye shes 'od. 

Buddhist activities and even the foundation of temples are 
mentioned for sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon and his son bKra shis mgon, 
who is said to have built the temple of g.Yu sbra, most probably in 
the Khà tse/Khartse (mKhar rtse) area of Gu ge, the home of lo chen 
Rin chen bzang po's paternal ancestors. The Great Translator's family, 
presumably the whole Hrugs wer clan (closely linked to the royal 
West Tibetan lineage from the foundation of the kingdom), seems to 
have been among those where Buddhism had found strong support. 
Rin chen bzang po's first thirteen-year sojourn in Khaché (Kha che, 
Kashmir) and Gyagar (rGya gar, India), which lasted from 975—987, 
thus predating the official introduction of Buddhism as state religion, 
is a clear indication of this, and also of Rin chen bzang po's key 
role in the subsequent dissemination of Buddhism, not only due to 
his functions as chief priest (dbu'i mchod gnas) and Tantric Teacher 
(rdo rje slob dpon, vajräcarya) and achievements as a translator of 
texts but also through his public activities, the participation in the 
foundation and inauguration of Buddhist monasteries in central 
sites in the kingdom. The stela ascribed to him at Kyu wang in Gu 
ge represents an exemplary case of a public Buddhist activity and 
memorial statement with a lasting presence by a member of an 
aristocratic clan in a smaller place and is thus, like the ICog ro stela, 
a witness to a tradition of Buddhist patronage independent of the 
royal lineage (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, pp. 61-71). This stela can 
be dated on art-historical grounds to the first decades of the 11" 
century. Local oral tradition connects it to an incident in the life of lo 
chen Rin chen bzang po that is also recorded in his biography, the 
passing away of this mother which happened presumably around 
1014/15.” 


This tentative date is based on a statement in his biography immediately 
following events dating to 996, where it is said that he extended the life of 
his mother for another eighteen years (Ku ge Kyi rang pa dPal ye shes Dzha 
na sri 1977: 89-90 / f.20a5-f.20b1). In a subsequent section it is reported that 
"after his mother had died he went to Kyu wang and practiced three times the 
sadhana of the dPal ngan song sbyong ba / Sarvadurgatiparisodhana mandala” 
(de nas kyu wang du yum grongs nas byon te / dpal ngan song sbyong ba'i dkyil 
'khor gyis zhal gsum phye; ibid.: 95 / f. 23a2-3). A four-fold image of Kun rig 
rNam par snang mdzad / Sarvavid Vairocana, the deity taking a central position 
in this mandala (the text of which was also translated by Rin chen bzang po), 
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It is also an essential goal of the volume to make research 
materials on historical Western Tibet accessible in a better and more 
comprehensive form than has so far been available. This also concerns 
textual sources, such as two highly important historiographical texts 
by Gu ge Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan, which are published here 
in annotated editions and in the case of Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs 
for the first time with colour illustrations of the original manuscript in 
order to provide a sound basis for references and future translation 
and comparison with further sources that have come to light recently 
(see Pa tshab Pa sangs dbang ‘dus 2012, Martin 2019: 218, n. 90). 
In this volume, these works are analysed primarily in terms of the 
chronological information on foundations of monasteries and on the 
genealogy of the West Tibetan royal lineage. 

With the exception ofthese two sources, in terms of methodology, 
the contributions on the stelae as well as those on Nyarma (including 
an archival report by Joseph Gergan), Tabo, the Yum chen mo / 
Prajhäpäramitä Manuscript at Pooh (520) and the cave temple at 
Zhag are in all cases based upon in-depth documentation and 
research by the authors in situ, which implies a strong contextual 
perspective. Wherever possible and applicable this comprises the 
analysis of inscriptions together with explicitly mentioned emic 
concepts. 

The contributions on Nyarma, which deal with this important but 
hitherto little studied monastic site, mainly from the perspective of 
surface archaeology and architecture (Jahoda, pp. 171-199; Devers, 
pp. 201—224; Feiglstorfer, pp. 225-257), shed much new light on the 
variation of the built structures in terms of their function, construction 
and use, with a focus on their interconnections and the structural 
and constructive developments which took place over the course of 
time. Much attention is accorded to the dimension of space, both in 
terms of ritual use, for example in the case of circumambulation, and 
also in the spatial dimensions of the iconography, which is the core 
topic of an art-historical analysis of the Nyarma Main Temple (gtsug 
lag khang) (Kalantari, pp. 259—278). A fresh look on the foundation 
and founder of the earliest structure at Nyarma, which is based 
on a re-reading of relevant historical textual sources, is linked to 
the investigation of titles held by rulers and other members of the 
West Tibetan royal family and the elaboration of an overall coherent 
chronological framework of the rulers of the West Tibetan kingdom 
and their activities between 879 and 1042 (Jahoda, pp. 279-299) for 


is represented on this stela. The function of this mandala in funeral rites which 
serve to purify against an evil rebirth is well known (see, for example, Heller 
2017). Also the prominent appearance of the mchod rten motif fits with this 
view and at the same time explains why this stela is known as the Translator's 
mchod rten (and not rdo ring). 
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which information is drawn mainly from Gu ge Pandita Grags pa 
rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs and [Ha bla ma ye shes od 
rnam thar rgyas pa, in addition also from Yig rnying found in Tholing 
in 2011. 

Several studies in this volume, likewise based largely on newly 
documented materials, explore the development of specific 
iconographic themes, their diachronic variations and evolutionary 
histories through comparative art-historical studies. In a larger 
regional context, their aim is to reconstruct and make development 
processes visible that go beyond the level of case studies and are 
also relevant for other areas. Monuments such as the unique ICog ro 
stela provide crucial testimony to the spread of early Buddhist culture 
in Western Tibet by influential clans in the region. In addition, they 
are evidence of the existence of an artistic landscape that connected 
Western Tibet with areas in India (also via Central Tibet) and Central 
Asia. This trans-regional approach towards early West Tibetan art 
includes sites that have so far only been little studied despite being 
known for a long time. Many of these sites are still barely accessible 
and were previously almost unknown in the West, such as the Zhag 
cave temple and the Buddhist monuments at Khartse. 

The art-historical investigations of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang 
and of paintings from the foundation phase of Tabo Monastery 
(Kalantari, pp. 301-325) discuss fresh evidence documented by 
the author which is proof of the great artistic and stylistic diversity 
during this period. The fact that monasteries were repositories of 
mobile cult objects, often of exquisite splendour, and vital artistic 
centres (commissioned and sponsored by the monasteries' royal 
founders) where master artists invited from Buddhist centres outside 
Western Tibet, mainly Greater Kashmir, were active, is demonstrated 
by additional papers (Allinger and Luczanits, pp. 342-361; Kalantari, 
pp. 363-405). These two studies address iconographic issues as 
well as stylistic and chronological reassessments in the field of 
manuscript illumination in the temple collections of Tabo and Pooh 
(H.P) that cast a new light on the artistic landscape of Western Tibet. 
The investigations of the manuscripts' iconography in relation to 
the medium of contemporary wall-painting illustrate how much 
these illuminated manuscripts are to be seen as part of a correlated 
aesthetic religious ensemble. Like the monuments and the other 
materials analysed in this volume, they reflect the Buddhist rulers' 
and their aristocratic allies’ all-embracing vision of an elaborate 
political cosmology (consequently realised in various media), 
equal to "a totalizing transcendental representation" of a political 
system where "the transcendental social [defined as an ordered 
encompassing whole] and the religious are identical" (Bloch 2008: 
2058). 
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Preface 


Most of the contributions collected in this volume were written 
during and as a result of the collaboration with Gu ge Tshe ring 
rgyal po (1961-2015). This cooperation between him and Christian 
Jahoda began in 1999 during Tshe ring's stay in Vienna and has been 
continued since 2008 as part of two FWF research projects led by 
Christian Jahoda——"Oral and Festival Traditions of Western Tibet: 
Processes of Cultural Memory and Renewal" (P20637-G15, 2008- 
2013) and "Society, Power and Religion in Pre-Modern Western Tibet: 
Interaction, Conflict and Integration" (P21806-G19, 2009-2014)— 
and over the whole period of the cooperation under a research 
agreement between the Tibetan Academy of Social Sciences in Lhasa 
and the Austrian Academy of Sciences in Vienna. 

As a result of the two research projects, especially through visits, 
joint stays and fieldwork in Tibet (since 2005), joint conference visits 
and workshops in Beijing, Vienna, Vancouver and Munich (between 
2008 and 2015), archive studies in London (British Library, 2003) 
and Rome (Giuseppe Tucci Archive, 2008), and several of Tshe 
ring's guest residences in Vienna (2008-2015), Christiane Kalantari, 
Hubert Feiglstorfer, Patrick Sutherland and Veronika Hein were also 
involved in this long-standing, fruitful scientific cooperation (in 
addition to the one with Guntram Hazod, which had already begun 
in the 19905). 

The highlights of this cooperation and the more than friendly 
relationship were probably the joint field research in Tibet in 
2006-2007 and 2010, but this cooperation was abruptly ended by 
the premature death of Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po in June 2015 in 
Berlin, where he was a visiting professor at the Wissenschaftskolleg 
from 2014 to 2015 and formed a Tibet research group together 
with Guntram Hazod and Shen Weirong. As a result, the planned 


completion of some contributions and the work on the publication 
of this volume had to be interrupted for a long time. 

During field research in Western Tibet between 2010 and 2014, 
Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po had come across new, highly interesting 
historical material (including texts, documents, paintings, sculptures 
etc) on which this volume contains a contribution on a stela 
discovered by him in Kyuwang (Kyu wang), the birthplace of the 
great translator Rinchen Sangpo (Rin chen bzang po) (958-1055). 
For Tshe ring rgyal po it was above all a priority to make the works 
of Pandita Drakpa Gyaltsen (Grags pa rgyal mtshan) on the early 
history of Western Tibet and his biography of the Royal Lama (lha 
bla ma) Yeshe Ó (Ye shes 'od) available in good text editions as part 
of the planned volume. Tsering Drongshar has continued his textual 
criticism work on these issues and, together with Christian Jahoda, 
has gradually brought it to a close by comparing it with recent 
publications in Tibet. 

Common to all sixteen contributions is the thematic focus on early 
West Tibetan Buddhist monuments. The volume contains studies of 
the history of Western Tibet, of Buddhist temples and monasteries, 
stelae and miniature paintings in religious Buddhist texts from the 
period between the late 9^ century and the 12" century, as well as 
two editions of historiographical texts and a report from the early 
20* century that relate to the history of this period. 

The preceding article by Roberto Vitali contains a description of 
the historical development of Western Tibet in the period mentioned 
above. By including geographical, economic and other factors, this 
contribution provides a new perspective on the change in political 
power relations. 

In addition, the historically significant stelae in Chokro (ICog ro), 
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Purang (by Christian Jahoda and Christiane Kalantari) and in 
Kyuwang, Tsamda (by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po) are comprehensively 
documented in illustrations and discussed in their more immediate 
and broader art-history, historical and cultural contexts. 

With the text editions of two works by Pandita Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan, the chapter on the early history of Western Tibet in Nyi 
ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs ("Royal Genealogy of the Solar Lineage") with 
illustrations from the original manuscript (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po) 
and from lHa bla ma ye shes od kyi rnam thar rgyas pa, the Extended 
Biography of the Royal Lama (lha bla ma) Yeshe O (Tsering Drongshar 
and Jahoda), both in Tibetan “headed” (dbu can) script, essential 
historical text sources are made readily accessible. An overview 
(Christian Jahoda) preceding these two editions introduces the 
author Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan (1415-1498) and the content 
of his work on early historical events. The latter includes, among 
other things, the information contained in it on Zhang zhung and 
the genealogy of the kings of Purang, the publication of which was 
an important concern of Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po's research work. 

The following contributions relate to Nyarma in Ladakh, the 
monastery complex there with the main temple and other buildings 
around it, but do so from different perspectives and disciplines, such 
as archaeology (Quentin Devers), architecture (Hubert Feiglstorfer), 
art history (Christiane Kalantari), historical social anthropology and 
by means of a historical report from 1917 by the scholar Joseph Tshe 
brtan Gergan (Christian Jahoda). 

In contributions dealing with Tabo monastery and its founder 
Yeshe O, Christiane Kalantari studies newly discovered murals from 
the late 10" century; furthermore, Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po subjects 
the legend of the death of Yeshe Ó, which appears in historiographical 
Tibetan text sources from the 13th century onwards, to a historical- 
textual critical analysis. For the first time, Eva Allinger and Christian 
Luczanits present the results of research on miniature paintings in 
the oldest manuscripts preserved in Tabo. 

Two final contributions make the complete book illumination 
of a Yum chen mo (Prajfiabaramita) manuscript from Pooh, Kinnaur 
accessible, including a comprehensive analysis (Christiane Kalantari), 
and, based on a detailed documentation by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal 
po, provide a detailed study of the Zhag cave temple in the Be Valley 
north of Dungkar (Tsamda) (Gu ge The ring rgyal po and Christiane 
Kalantari). 


Christian Jahoda and Christiane Kalantari 


Vienna, June 2020 
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Spelling and Transliteration Systems 


Usually on the first mention of Tibetan words and names in each 
article the spelling corresponding to the academic transliteration 
according to the Wylie system is given in brackets. Apart from 
this, names or words from Sanskrit are given in the academic 
transliteration throughout, as well as those from other languages. 
Those from Chinese are predominantly given in Pinyin. The only 
exception to this rule is the contribution by Roberto Vitali using the 
Wade-Giles romanisation for Chinese and for Tibetan exclusively 
academic transliteration according to the Wylie system. 

All words in Tibetan are given in italics, with the exception of 
names. The following criteria have been used for the spelling 
of names: Tibetan names of historical or living persons are given 
in transliteration. In the case of Tibetan place names (whether 
original or Tibetanised), as far as these are mentioned in a historical 


context—e.g. in inscriptions—the Tibetan spellings as they occur 
there have been given in transliteration. In all other cases modern 
spellings, as they appear in recent publications, have been used or 
given additionally. 

To indicate the genitive in Tibetan proper names and in order 
to avoid using the particle ‘of’, an apostrophe with the appropriate 
genitive ending has been attached, e.g. Ye shes 'od's. In contrast 
to Sanskrit terms, with Tibetan terms no plural formation with the 
addition of an 's' has been used. 


Introduction 


This volume brings together sikteen contributions dealing with 
historical monuments and materials relating to Western Tibet 
primarily between the late 9^ and the 12" century. Depending on 
the authors' specialisation and expertise, they present and discuss 
the historical evidence from different perspectives and with different 
disciplinary backgrounds, such as archaeology, architecture, art 
history, history, and social anthropology. In one way or another, the 
thematic focus of all contributions in this volume is related to the 
establishment of monastic Buddhism in Western Tibet, in particular 
the foundation of Buddhist monasteries. Five papers deal specifically 
with the Buddhist site of Nyarma in Ladakh, two with Tabo Monastery 
in Spiti, both among the earliest foundations of monasteries in 
Western Tibet from 996. The sPyan ras gzigs / Avalokite$vara stela 
in ICog ro, Purang, donated by a member of the Dro (491০) clan, and 
the stela in Kyu wang, Gu ge, ascribed to lo chen Rin chen bzang po, 
a member of the Hrukwer (Hrugs wer) clan, the topic of two separate 
papers, are public statements of Buddhism in 9*/10*-century and 
early 11^-century Western Tibet, at a time when monastic Buddhism 
was supported by the state, the ruler and the royal lineage as well as 
allied aristocratic clans. The foundation of the West Tibetan kingdom 
and the genealogy of its royal lineage (Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs) by 
Gu ge Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan and the extended biography 
(rnam thar rgyas pa) of one its most prominent representatives, 
King Tridé Songtsuktsen (Khri Ide Srong gtsug btsan) aka Songé 
(Srong nge) aka lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od by the same author, a 15*- 
century monk-scholar of the Ngor Sakya school, who descended 
from a Zhang zhung clan of Western Tibet, are the subject of three 
contributions which make these important textual sources available 
in annotated editions together with information on the author and 


content (Jahoda, pp. 73-87; Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, pp. 89-119; 
Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, pp. 121-169). In addition to a text- 
critical analysis of the legendary captivity and passing away of Ye 
shes 'od among the Gar log (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, pp. 327-342), 
the two final studies of an illustrated Yum chen mo / Prajhaparamita 
Manuscript in Pooh (Kalantari, pp. 363-405) and of the Zhag cave 
temple in Gu ge (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Kalantari, pp. 407- 
430) analyse outstanding examples of the continuing tradition of 
patronage of Buddhist texts and monuments. 

Despite the fact that each contribution stands for itself (reflecting 
the authors' freedom granted by the editors to select from their field 
of specific research topics and related materials according to their 
choice), the question of the overall scientific goals and knowledge 
interests of the volume may be asked. 

All contributions share a strong basis in the study of monuments 
and materials that provide evidence for the analysis of specific 
architectural, art-historical, archaeological, historical, and social 
anthropological questions. Based on the premise that these 
monuments and materials are inseparable from the history to which 
they bear witness and from the setting in which they occur,! they 
may be considered in toto as witnesses of "a particular civilization, 
a significant historical development or a historic event"? In the case 


Adapting Article 7 of the Venice Charter (1964) of the International Council 
on Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS): "A monument is inseparable from the 
history to which it bears witness and from the setting in which it occurs." See 


https://www.icomos.org/charters/venice_e.pdf. 


* See Article 1: "The concept of a historic monument embraces not only the 


single architectural work but also the urban or rural setting in which is found 
the evidence of a particular civilization, a significant development or a historic 
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of 9th—12t-century Western Tibet, these monuments and materials 
constitute historical sources and witnesses to an extended concept 
of political cosmology, in particular of an all-embracing imagination 
of a Buddhist kingdom that was already present at the time of the 
foundation of the kingdom in 907.3 The most important government 
positions were awarded by the new ruler in accordance with the 
Buddhist concept of mandala, as described in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal 
rabs (see Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, this volume, pp. 101-102), a clear 
indication that governance and administration of the kingdom were 
based on Buddhist criteria ab initio. The newly formed alliance by 
the royal lineage with local aristocratic clans, whose members are 
explicitly mentioned in the context of these appointments, provided 
for a strong foundation and balance of political power in the West 
Tibetan kingdom (in contrast to the conditions before the downfall 
of the Tibetan Empire). 

After a phase of formation and consolidation, presumably to 
be explained in view of the socio-political, religious, economic, and 
linguistic conditions which had characterised the former kingdom 
of Zhang zhung, the envisioned all-encompassing Buddhist 
transformation of society began to be put into reality on a grand 
scale only in 986 with the issuing of a “great edict” (bka' shog chen 
mo), in which the population was called upon to follow the Buddhist 
doctrine, with the publication of a “religious edict” (chos rtsigs [gtsigs]) 
in 988, which proclaimed a sort of religion-based constitution of the 
West Tibetan kingdom, and with the initiation of a wave of eight 
major foundations of Buddhist monasteries (together with other 
measures) by leading members of the royal West Tibetan lineage 
in 996. 

The totalising transcendental Buddhist representation of the 
state within the totality of the cosmic order, with the btsan po as the 
paramount figure,” which had developed in the Pugyel (sPu rgyal) 
dynasty in the period from 779 to 841, was transferred to Western 
Tibet “embodied” in the imperial persona of Kyidé Nyimagön (sKyid 


event. This applies not only to great works of art but also to more modest works 
of the past which have acquired cultural significance with the passing of time.” 
(https://www.icomos.org/charters/venice_e.pdf). 


+ See Jahoda, this volume, p. 78; for further information on the political cos- 


mology, see also Jahoda (forthcoming). 
See Vitali 1996: 54, 68, 120, 233; Jahoda 2021. 


See Kapstein’s remark “that the Tibetan imperial state itself came to be 
constituted, through a principle of homology, as the body and mandala of 
the Buddha Vairocana”, and that “the emperor himself was in some sense 
homologous with the cosmic Buddha, and that the ordering of the empire was 
therefore effectively equivalent to the generation of the mandala.” (Kapstein 
2000: 60). 
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Ide Nyi ma mgon) and his royal successors, later among others also 
in the design of Tholing Monastery, representing a built mandala 
cosmology with Nampar Nangdzé (rNam par snang mdzad, 
Vairocana Buddha) as the central deity.® 

These changes are also reflected in the conception of the Tibetan 
royal lineage. In Old Tibetan texts the origin of the imperial dynasty 
is essentially related in a mythic formula with reference to a divine 
ancestor who came from (the gods of) heaven to Earth as the lord of 
men (gnam gyi lha las myi'i rer gshegs pa), the lord of "the polity of 
black-headed Tibetans” (bod mgo nag po'i srid" (see Hill 2016). Similar 
phrases are still found from the late 10‘ century in early monastic 
Buddhist contexts in Western Tibet, such as in the Renovation 
Inscription at Tabo from ca. 1042, with the main difference that the 
earlier ruler, Srong nge / Ye shes 'od, is characterised in addition 
as belonging to a lineage of bodhisattvas (byang chub sems dpa'i 
gdung). Around a century later, in Yig rnying, bKra shis mgon, the 
middle son of sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon, is the first to be mentioned 
among the rulers of the Tibetan royal lineage as the one who 
belonged to a lineage of bodhisattvas and protected Buddhism like 
his paternal ancestors (yab mes chos skyong ba'i rgyal po byang chub 
sems dpa'i spruld pa'i gdung rgyud) (p. 34, lines 5-6). Later, in the 
15*-century source Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs, the concept of the 
royal (now West) Tibetan lineage and its outstanding representatives 
is further elevated with reference to its claimed derivation from the 
Indic Solar lineage, including the family lineage of the historical 
Gautama Buddha (see Gu ge Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 
276 / f.48b1-4). 

The creation of a transcendental holistic image of the West Tibetan 
kingdom according to Buddhist principles must be seen as a process 
that went back at least to the time of the Tibetan Empire, when under 
the ruler Trisong Détsen (Khri Srong Ide btsan) (742-ca. 800) not only 
was the "religion of the Buddha" (sangs rgyas kyi chos) established 
as a state religion, culminating in 779 in the foundation of Tibet's 
first Buddhist monastery in Samye (bSam yas) but also the concept 
of kingship and state government were adjusted accordingly, as he 
made all of his "vassals and councilors swearing never to persecute 
Buddhism, but to increasingly uphold and support it" (Dotson 2017: 
4). Part of this development was the increasing inclusion of the 
Buddhist clergy in state affairs, which was visible, for example, in "the 
newly established 'religious gathering' [chos dun sa/ma], which was 
held in the presence of the emperor. (...) The situation culminated in 
the institution of the ‘monk minister’ [chos blon], who by the early 


See Bloch 2008: 2058 for the concept of the transcendental social and its 
relationship to the state and a totalising transcendental representation. 


ninth century practically headed the governmental power.” (Hazod 
2014: 12). 

When sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon, a descendant of the Central Tibetan 
sPu rgyal lineage, was invited by local aristocratic clans to take over 
kingship in Western Tibet in a Tiger year (most probably 906), he 
took the place of a king from the royal dynasty referred to in Nyi ma'i 
rigs kyi rgyal rabs as gNya'/sNya shur ruling over the kingdom of 
Zhang zhung (see Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, this volume, pp. 99-100; 
Jahoda, this volume, p. 78). According to this source, the role of five 
related Zhang zhung clans from Gu ge, who had formed a wedding 
alliance with the royal Zhang zhung lineage, was the decisive factor 
in this change of power relations. Gu ge Pandita Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan, the author of this text, presents further valuable information 
on these clans, the royal gNya’/sNya shur lineage and the downfall 
of the Zhang zhung kingdom, obviously thanks to his access to 
earlier, possibly contemporary sources in Western Tibet, although 
a certain Buddhist- and clan-related bias cannot be excluded in his 
retrospective account due to his affiliation to the Ngor Sakya school 
and descent from an aristocratic West Tibetan lineage. 

The contribution by Roberto Vitali opening the volume (pp. 1-23) 
provides an outline of macro-historical developments in Western 
Tibet from the 7‘ to the 15!" century which is based largely on 
texts from the Bon tradition, a genealogy of the IDong clan, and 
contemporary Tibetan texts from Dunhuang. His account of the 
Zhang zhung “civilisation” not only analyses the overall historical 
development but provides a fresh characterisation of the political 
system ("forms of insular governorship”), of religious traditions 
(Bon and “religious practice with hermit features”), of the social 
organisation (“a clan system from ancestral times”), and also of 
economic ways of life of the populations in the territories belonging 
to this kingdom. He notes in particular the essential transition 
from a predominantly nomadic way of life during the Zhang zhung 
kingdom towards a more sedentary life, which appeared at the time 
of the foundation of the West Tibetan kingdom together with a shift 
of the main human settlements to lower altitudes, together with an 
aggregation of different groups of people. 

The further sequence of articles in this volume predominantly 
follows chronological criteria, in terms of the time horizon represented 
by and in the source materials. In the case of written sources which 
often cover a longer period of time and are not easy to evaluate in 
terms of the historicity and validity of their content, they can be dated 
according to internal evidence (author, date and place of origin, 
references to other sources, etc.). On the other hand, in the case 
of works of art, such as the sPyan ras gzigs / Avalokitesvara stela in 
ICog ro, Purang (Jahoda and Kalantari, pp. 25-60), whose exact date 


of creation is difficult to establish, it can nevertheless be identified as 
the earliest evidence of Buddhism in Western Tibet on palaeographic 
and for art-historical reasons, dating from a Horse year in the 9" or 
early 10" century, most probably sometime between 826 and 910. It 
may thus represent either a late example of Buddhist patronage in 
Western Tibet from the time of the Tibetan Empire or the earliest, in 
fact until now the only material witness of Buddhist art in Western 
Tibet from the time before Ye shes ‘od. 

Buddhist activities and even the foundation of temples are 
mentioned for sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon and his son bKra shis mgon, 
who is said to have built the temple of g.Yu sbra, most probably in 
the Kha tse/Khartse (mKhar rtse) area of Gu ge, the home of lo chen 
Rin chen bzang po's paternal ancestors. The Great Translator's family, 
presumably the whole Hrugs wer clan (closely linked to the royal 
West Tibetan lineage from the foundation of the kingdom), seems to 
have been among those where Buddhism had found strong support. 
Rin chen bzang po's first thirteen-year sojourn in Khaché (Kha che, 
Kashmir) and Gyagar (rGya gar, India), which lasted from 975—987, 
thus predating the official introduction of Buddhism as state religion, 
is a clear indication of this, and also of Rin chen bzang po's key 
role in the subsequent dissemination of Buddhism, not only due to 
his functions as chief priest (dbu'i mchod gnas) and Tantric Teacher 
(rdo rje slob dpon, vajräcarya) and achievements as a translator of 
texts but also through his public activities, the participation in the 
foundation and inauguration of Buddhist monasteries in central 
sites in the kingdom. The stela ascribed to him at Kyu wang in Gu 
ge represents an exemplary case of a public Buddhist activity and 
memorial statement with a lasting presence by a member of an 
aristocratic clan in a smaller place and is thus, like the ICog ro stela, 
a witness to a tradition of Buddhist patronage independent of the 
royal lineage (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, pp. 61-71). This stela can 
be dated on art-historical grounds to the first decades of the 11^ 
century. Local oral tradition connects it to an incident in the life of lo 
chen Rin chen bzang po that is also recorded in his biography, the 
passing away of this mother which happened presumably around 
1014/15.” 


This tentative date is based on a statement in his biography immediately 
following events dating to 996, where it is said that he extended the life of 
his mother for another eighteen years (Ku ge Kyi rang pa dPal ye shes Dzha 
na sri 1977: 89-90 / f.20a5-f.20b1). In a subsequent section it is reported that 
“after his mother had died he went to Kyu wang and practiced three times the 
sadhana of the dPal ngan song sbyong ba / Sarvadurgatiparisodhana mandala” 
(de nas kyu wang du yum grongs nas byon te / dpal ngan song sbyong ba'i dkyil 
'khor gyis zhal gsum phye; ibid.: 95 / f. 23a2-3). A four-fold image of Kun rig 
rNam par snang mdzad / Sarvavid Vairocana, the deity taking a central position 
in this mandala (the text of which was also translated by Rin chen bzang po), 
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It is also an essential goal of the volume to make research 
materials on historical Western Tibet accessible in a better and more 
comprehensive form than has so far been available. This also concerns 
textual sources, such as two highly important historiographical texts 
by Gu ge Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan, which are published here 
in annotated editions and in the case of Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs 
for the first time with colour illustrations of the original manuscript in 
order to provide a sound basis for references and future translation 
and comparison with further sources that have come to light recently 
(see Pa tshab Pa sangs dbang 'dus 2012, Martin 2019: 218, n. 90). 
In this volume, these works are analysed primarily in terms of the 
chronological information on foundations of monasteries and on the 
genealogy of the West Tibetan royal lineage. 

With the exception of these two sources, in terms of methodology, 
the contributions on the stelae as well as those on Nyarma (including 
an archival report by Joseph Gergan), Tabo, the Yum chen mo / 
Prajfiapáramità Manuscript at Pooh (sPu) and the cave temple at 
Zhag are in all cases based upon in-depth documentation and 
research by the authors in situ, which implies a strong contextual 
perspective. Wherever possible and applicable this comprises the 
analysis of inscriptions together with explicitly mentioned emic 
concepts. 

The contributions on Nyarma, which deal with this important but 
hitherto little studied monastic site, mainly from the perspective of 
surface archaeology and architecture (Jahoda, pp. 171-199; Devers, 
pp. 201—224; Feiglstorfer, pp. 225-257), shed much new light on the 
variation of the built structures in terms of their function, construction 
and use, with a focus on their interconnections and the structural 
and constructive developments which took place over the course of 
time. Much attention is accorded to the dimension of space, both in 
terms of ritual use, for example in the case of circumambulation, and 
also in the spatial dimensions of the iconography, which is the core 
topic of an art-historical analysis of the Nyarma Main Temple (gtsug 
lag khang) (Kalantari, pp. 259—278). A fresh look on the foundation 
and founder of the earliest structure at Nyarma, which is based 
on a re-reading of relevant historical textual sources, is linked to 
the investigation of titles held by rulers and other members of the 
West Tibetan royal family and the elaboration of an overall coherent 
chronological framework of the rulers of the West Tibetan kingdom 
and their activities between 879 and 1042 (Jahoda, pp. 279-299) for 


is represented on this stela. The function of this mandala in funeral rites which 
serve to purify against an evil rebirth is well known (see, for example, Heller 
2017). Also the prominent appearance of the mchod rten motif fits with this 
view and at the same time explains why this stela is known as the Translator's 
mchod rten (and not rdo ring). 
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which information is drawn mainly from Gu ge Pandita Grags pa 
rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs and [Ha bla ma ye shes od 
rnam thar rgyas pa, in addition also from Yig rnying found in Tholing 
in 2011. 

Several studies in this volume, likewise based largely on newly 
documented materials, explore the development of specific 
iconographic themes, their diachronic variations and evolutionary 
histories through comparative art-historical studies. In a larger 
regional context, their aim is to reconstruct and make development 
processes visible that go beyond the level of case studies and are 
also relevant for other areas. Monuments such as the unique ICog ro 
stela provide crucial testimony to the spread of early Buddhist culture 
in Western Tibet by influential clans in the region. In addition, they 
are evidence of the existence of an artistic landscape that connected 
Western Tibet with areas in India (also via Central Tibet) and Central 
Asia. This trans-regional approach towards early West Tibetan art 
includes sites that have so far only been little studied despite being 
known for a long time. Many of these sites are still barely accessible 
and were previously almost unknown in the West, such as the Zhag 
cave temple and the Buddhist monuments at Khartse. 

The art-historical investigations of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang 
and of paintings from the foundation phase of Tabo Monastery 
(Kalantari, pp. 301-325) discuss fresh evidence documented by 
the author which is proof of the great artistic and stylistic diversity 
during this period. The fact that monasteries were repositories of 
mobile cult objects, often of exquisite splendour, and vital artistic 
centres (commissioned and sponsored by the monasteries' royal 
founders) where master artists invited from Buddhist centres outside 
Western Tibet, mainly Greater Kashmir, were active, is demonstrated 
by additional papers (Allinger and Luczanits, pp. 342-361; Kalantari, 
pp. 363-405). These two studies address iconographic issues as 
well as stylistic and chronological reassessments in the field of 
manuscript illumination in the temple collections of Tabo and Pooh 
(H.P) that cast a new light on the artistic landscape of Western Tibet. 
The investigations of the manuscripts' iconography in relation to 
the medium of contemporary wall-painting illustrate how much 
these illuminated manuscripts are to be seen as part of a correlated 
aesthetic religious ensemble. Like the monuments and the other 
materials analysed in this volume, they reflect the Buddhist rulers' 
and their aristocratic allies’ all-embracing vision of an elaborate 
political cosmology (consequently realised in various media), 
equal to "a totalizing transcendental representation" of a political 
system where "the transcendental social [defined as an ordered 
encompassing whole] and the religious are identical" (Bloch 2008: 
2058). 
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Roberto Vitali 


Territory and Trends in Land Control: 
The Byang thang "Heartland" and the mNga' ris 
"Periphery"* 


There could hardly be a better conveyed message about the hardship of 
life in Zhang zhung than the proverbial disparaging words about her new 
country, sent by Sad mar kar to her brother Srong btsan sgam po.' The 


* Having been asked, owing to circumstances, to write a piece at the last 
moment— express my gratitude to Christian Jahoda for inviting me to join— 
the theme | have chosen reflects the fact that several topics were already 
touched by the other contributors. 

| thought it possible to jot down a short work on the macro-history of the 
lands composing mNga' ris in view of the progress that the knowledge of the 
regions in the west has made steadily throughout the years. Needing a holistic 
underlying concept, | opted for the idea of territory. Land occupation marks the 
history of every people, and mNga' ris is no exception. 


1 Sad mar kar's negative assessment of her life in Zhang zhung reads as follows 
(Tun-huang Chronicles, Chapter VIII: 408-412; see Tun-huang Chronicles 1992: 
58): "The locality assigned [to me] is Khyung lung rngul (spelled so) mkhar. 
Other people from the surroundings say: "Seen from the outside it is erosions 
and rocks, but seen from the inside it is gold and jewels". [Having this castle] 
in front of me, is not this existence atrocious? There are fissures everywhere 
in these arid surroundings. The share of servants [assigned to me] is Gu ge 
rKang pran. Are not these servants atrocious? Gu ge deceives and detests us. 
As for the share of food [assigned to] me, this is fish and wheat. Is not this food 
atrocious? Fish and wheat are hard to chew. As for the share of cattle [assigned 
to me], these are deers and rkyang-s. Are not these herds atrocious? Deers and 
rkyang-s are non-responsive and wild". 

The prevailing understanding of the Sad mar kar's episode in the Tun-huang 
Chronicles is that she informed her brother Srong btsan sgam po through 
sPug Gyim brtsan rmang cung, the sPu rgyal Bod emissary, about the right 
circumstances to attack the Zhang zhung king. This implies that a plan to crush 
and finish off the Zhang zhung ruler, of which she was part, had already been 
conceived by Srong btsan sgam po and that she gave, with her lead, a major 
contribution to implement it in the most promising tactical manner. 

The Sad mar kar episode shows that queens were allocated territories, inclu- 
ding their inhabitants, as their share of power. This was common practice in the 
dynastic period. A classic is the confrontation between the wives of Glang dar ma, 


Zhang zhung core area she talks about was, as is common domain, well 
inside the highlands of western Byang thang. Besides the capital of the 
kingdom at Khyung lung dngul mkhar,? the other major centre of Zhang 


Tshe spongs bza' g.Yor mo yum chen bTsan mo phan (for one, [De’u Jo sras chos 
'byung 1987: 141,6-7) and ‘Ban bza' ‘Phan rgyal (ibid.: 141,11), mothers of 'Od 
srung and Yum brtan respectively, in different tracts of the lands later known 
as dBus (the former in dBu ru'i byang ngos: ibid.: 141,18-19; the latter in g.Yo ru 
and parts of dBu ru). 

According to Bon ma nub pa'i gtsan tshigs (1968: 261,3-263,2) Gu rub za 
sNang sgron legs mo, the junior queen of the Zhang zhung king, was cunningly 
offered two thirds of the territory of sPu rgyal Bod in order to betray the Lig myi 
rhya king and to be ambushed by the Central Tibetans. 


? |n his outline of the masters of Bon po ‘Dul ba (Ti se'i dkar chag 1973: 574,1- 
578,5), dKar ru Bru chen bsTan 'dzin rin chen associates these religious expo- 
nents with bya ru can rulers and the seats from where the latter exercised their 
functions. ‘Dul ba masters, bya ru can kings and their castles can be summarised 
as follows: 

1. drang srong Khri Ide 'od po from the land of sTag gzig was active during the 
rule of Zhang zhung srid pa'i rgyal po Khri wer La rje gser gyi bya ru can who resided 
at Gar ljang g.Yu lo rdzong mkhar, i.e. rGyang grags, in front of Gangs ri chen po; 

2. Khri Ide 'od po's disciple, drang srong Dang ba yid ring, was active during 
the rule of sPung rgyung gyer gyi rgyal po 'od kyi bya ru can who resided at 
sTag chen rngam pa'i yongs rdzogs mkhar in the land of Pu mar hring; 

3. Dang ba yid ring's disciple, drang srong Gung rum gtsug phud, was active 
during the rule of Gu wer nor gyi rgyal po ga ljang 'od kyi bya ru can who 
resided at Dum pa tshal gser gyi mkhar of Zhang zhung Tsi na'i shod; 

4. Gung rum gtsug phud's disciple, drang srong rDzu 'phrul ye shes, was 
active during the rule of sTag sna gzi brjid rgyal po Khri Idem Icags kyi bya ru 
can who resided at sTag sna dBal gyi rdzong mkhar in the centre of the town 
sTag sna gling [note: known as Bon ri sTag sna rong] at the foot of sPos ri ngad 
Idan in the land of Zhang zhung Tsi na; 

5. rDzu 'phrul ye shes's disciple, drang srong Ye shes tshul khrims, was active 
during the rule of Sad hri gyer gyi rgyal po utpala 'od kyi bya ru can who resided 
at Mu rdzong chen po khro chu'i mkhar in the land of Zhang zhung Kha yug; 

6. Ye shes tshul khrims's disciple, drang srong g.Yung drung tshul khrims, 
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zhung according to T'ang sources was north of Gangs Ti se at Ru thog, the 
ancient Suvarnabhümi of the Indian tradition and Hsüang-tsang and its 
people the Suvarnagotra;? still within the immense Byang thang plateau. 


was active during the rule of Slas kra Gu ge'i rgyal po rin chen ‘od kyi bya ru 
can who resided at dNgul mkhar dkar po khro chu'i rmengs 100 can ("with 
foundation stones in molten metal”); 

7. g.Yung drung tshul khrims's disciple, drang srong gTsug phud rgyal ba, 
was active during the rule of Mu mar thog rgod rgyal po enda 'od kyi bya ru can 
who resided at Zhang zhung Ru thog gNam rdzong mkhar; 

8. gTsug phud rgyal ba's disciple, drang srong Ye shes rgyal ba, was active 
during the rule of sTag sna gzi brjid rgyal po Khri Idem Icags kyi bya ru can 
[residing] at sTag sna dBal gyi rdzong mkhar in the centre of the town sTag gling 
at the foot of sPos ri ngad Idan in the land of Zhang zhung Tsi na. 

The way dKar ru Bru chen bsTan 'dzin rin chen introduces the masters in the 
transmission line of Bon po ‘Dul ba has it that eight generations of rulers would 
have been involved in the support of these practitioners. If read in chronological 
sequence, this would mean that the earliest was the bya ru can king ruling from 
Gangs Ti se and the last the bya ru can king whose seat was Ru thog. However, 
the fact that each of these Bon po masters was the disciple of the previous one 
does not establish a chronological sequence of eight successive generations, 
for they could have been contemporaries in some cases. Therefore, it is not 
ascertained that six generations separated the king residing at the palace in 
front of Gangs Ti se from the one residing at Ru thog. In other words, no prove 
exists that the royal seat was transferred from place to place during these 
unprecised lapses of time or else that there were regional centres of power, as 
it is more likely but not sure. 

bsTan 'dzin rnam dag's compactment of the four dbus kyi mkhar of Zhang 
zhung shows that three of the four dbus kyi mkhar of Zhang zhung correspond 
to castles inhabited by bya ru can kings (Gangs Ti se g.Yu lo mkhar, Khyung lung 
and sPos ri ngad Idan). See g. Yung drung Bon gyi bstan pa'i byung khungs nyung 
bsdus (620,6-621,6): "The four central (p. 621) castles were Khyung lung rngul 
mo mkhar on a peak in eastern Gu ge; Pu hreng sTag la mkhar in the centre 
of Pu hreng; Ma pang sPos mo mkhar to the east of [mtsho] Ma pang; and La 
shang g.yu lo mkhar to the north of Gangs ri [Ti se]. Some people include Gad 
kyi Byi ba mkhar in the enumeration, which is on the border of the upper side 
of Gro shod. The six regional forts were Dwang ra Khyung chen rdzong in Byang 
[thang] smad; Ra bzhi Seng ge rdzong in Byang [thang] stod, corresponding 
with the land north of Ru thog; Mang yul sTag mo rdzong [note: sPyi rong, sic 
for sKyid rong] in IHo smad; Se rib ‘Brug mo rdzong in IHo stod, [situated] in 
upper Glo Dol po; rBal te rTa mchog rdzong in the west; and Gyim rngul Glang 
chen rdzong in the east". 


? A crucial clue to associate Suvarnabhümi (the "Land of Gold") with Ru thog 
is the note added in 650 to the entry concerning this kingdom in the second 
edition of Hsüang-tsang's travelogue, four years after its first publication. The 
note says that Suvarnabhümi is not within the borders of India. It is called the 
Kingdom of Greater Yang-t'ung, the centre of which is Ru thog. This became the 
Zhang zhung stod of the stong sde system, a pillar of the state organisation of 
sPu rgyal Bod. 

The way Hsüang-tsang locates Suvarnabhümi is remarkably neat, for he 
adds that its western frontier bordered on Mo-lo-so/Mard. This indicates that 
Suvarnabhümi, adjoining the latter territory to the east of Mo-lo-so/Mar yul, 
was located on the upper reaches of the Indus river, the area of Ru thog (see 
Beal 1981: 199). The antiquity of Ru thog is thus documented for the mid 7" 
century or environs but it seemingly goes back to a deeper past. This was the 
region, where deposits of a "superior sort of gold" are located. 
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Especially during the sPu rgyal Bod period, holding sway over 
Byang thang was the bone of contention between antagonist 
powers. Due to the location of both rTsang stod—its southeastern 
territory bordering on Ru lag—and the vast tract of land known 
as Byang gi Zhang zhung—east of the kingdom's core area—their 
control affected the political status of the time. Indeed the takeover 
of Byang gi Zhang zhung, conquered by Khyung po Pung/sPung sad 
zu tse on behalf of Srong btsan sgam po,’ created the conditions for 


In terms of physical geography, Ru thog belongs to the “heartland” but was 
culturally part of the world of the Indian North-west. The endurance of the 
culturally developed but militarily weak Land of Gold is shown by the fact that 
it was still existing in the time of the famous Chinese pilgrims, visitors of India, 
but without a clear indication of its political status. It may mean that it floated 
in a condition of semi-independence. 

Ru thog came to be part of the Byang thang “heartland” politically at a later 
stage when Srong btsan sgam po took over Zhang zhung and brought it into 
sPu rgyal Bod dynasty’s fold, thus rescinding the traditional ties the area had 
with the cultures in its west. Finally, the Korean pilgrim Yue-ch'ao states that it 
was under the sPu rgyal Bod dynasty in the second quarter of the 8" century 
(Fuchs 1938: 443). 

Cross evidence provided by The Inquiry of Vimalaprabhä, Hsüang-tsang 
and the Korean pilgrim Yue-ch'ao helps to get a fair image of Suvarnabhümi's 
population, the Suvarnagötra (the "Race of Gold"). 

The Inquiry of Vimalaprabha (in Thomas 1935: 191-248) mentions close 
cultural and kinship ties between Khotan, the Gold Race Country and Baltistan. 
These ties suggest a common ethnic and cultural extraction of Indo-Iranic 
matrix. It cannot be ruled out that Zhang zhung and its rMu/dMu ancestral 
tribe (see any rus mdzod, where this association is invariably mentioned), which 
existed before the distinctive Tibetan race took shape, were the joining point of 
the nomadic way of life of Tibet's northern belt with Indo-Iranic values coming 
from Khotan, other oases of Central Asia and North-west India. 

The rMu/dMu and the other mi'u rigs—the ancestral tribes of proto Tibetans 
populating the northern belt of lands of the plateau—mingled to form the 
Tibetan race during a presumably protracted span of time. 


^ 1.0. 716, ii, is the text which mentions Khyung po Pung/sPung sad zu tse's 
takeover of Byang gi Zhang zhung that took place sometime after 638 (the 
execution of Myang Zhang snang) and before 644 (the conquest of Khyung 
lung). The text (I.O. 716, iil,3-5; Tun hong nas thon pa'i Bod kyi lo rgyus yig cha 
1992: 70-71) reads as follows: "To yo chas la'i rje bo Bor yon tse brlags ste/ To 
yo chas la latsogs te Byang gi Zhang zhung thabs cad/ Khri srong rtsan gyi 
phyag tu phul te/ Zu tse slo ba nye'o/ btsan po'i blon po nang na/ sPung sad zu 
tse las slo ba (p. 71) nye ba sngan chad kyang ma byung ngo//"; "[Khyung po 
Pung/sPung sad zu tse] destroyed Bor Yon tse, the lord of the To yo chas la. He 
offered the whole of Byang gi Zhang zhung, including the To yo chas la, to Khri 
Srong rtsan [sgam po]. Zu tse was loyal and in favour. Among the ministers of 
the btsan po, there was no one closer to him than Pung sad". 

IHo yo, so transcribed in the Gangs can rig mdzod edition of mkhas pa 1192 
chos ‘byung for an original To yo—the similarity between ta and lha in any kind 
of Tibetan script is remarkable—was one of the stong sde of g.Yas ru according 
to this source (ibid.: 258,11). (De'u Jo sras chos ‘byung (110,20) writes it sTong 
yong; Blon po bka' thang (438,10) spells it sTod yongs, while mKhas pa'i dga' 
ston (187,17-19) does not mention it in its classification of the g.Yas ru stong 
sde-s. rGod ldem can gyi rnam thar (73,4 and 86,4) says that the area of Tho 
yor nag po should be traced to the north of Ri bo bkra bzang, itself due east of 


sPu rgyal Bod to inflict a deadly blow to the throne of the Lig myi 
rhya dynasty.” 

Byang thang has been, since time immemorial, a most difficult 
territory for survival. Human habitat in high altitude Zhang zhung 
implied a way of life and cultural expressions that influenced the 
spread of civilisation in earlier times and in the successive periods. 
'Brog pa existence and uncompromising living conditions occurred 
in a vastness marked by loneliness and empty spaces. 

Yet, Zhang zhung was more than a Byang thang nation. Besides 
9700 pa customs, sedentary life was popular in the lower altitude 
areas ofthe Zhang zhung kingdom, where the local conditions made 
existence more viable. 

Due to this reason, Zhang zhung stands out among the other 
kingdoms in the history of Central Asia. Most commonly, nomadic 
lands did not forge kingdoms. Zhang zhung was an ante litteram 
model of state in the history of High and Central Asia, a political 
entity which anticipated of many centuries the creation of nations 
where sedentary life and nomadism were present at the same time. 
It was long after Srong btsan sgam po's destruction of Zhang zhung 
in 644-649 that anomadic population, the Liao dynasty ofthe Khitan 
(947-1125) founded a kingdom which ruled over a mix of nomads 
and sedentary people (Drompp 1989: 146). 


Zhang zhung, the “Heartland” and the “Periphery” 

This leads me to examine where the old Zhang zhung civilisation 
developed before its destruction and where, therefore, Bon was 
spread anciently. To identify the lands that formed Zhang zhung 
according to the Bon po sources, | use a synopsis of Kyabs ston 


Zang zang. One g.Yas ru yul dpon tshan was assigned to Zang zang (mkhas pa 
lDe'u chos ‘byung 257,7-8). 

The correspondence between To yo chas la and Tho yor nag po is likely, 
the latter being a name unaccounted for in the ancient literature, whereas the 
territory was known by the former name in older (Tun-huang) documents. 

The incorporation of the Byang gi Zhang zhung territory To yo chas la into 

sPu rgyal Bod led to a change of denomination, for it became known as Tho 
yor nag po when it was included into stong sde-s ruled by the lha sras btsan 
po-s. 
* The sPu rgyal Bod's conquest of Byang gi Zhang zhung was propedeutic to 
the definitive annihilation of the kingdom of the Lig myi rhya dynasty, for it 
brought the Central Tibetans closer to the capital Khyung lung. sPu rgyal Bod 
and Zhang zhung had conflictual relations on and off, marginally documented 
in the Tun-huang Chronicles (for one case see Chapter VI, 299-300, Tun hong 
nas thon pa'i Bod kyi lo rgyus yig cha p. 51). Srong btsan sgam po, through the 
services of his Khyung po minister from Zhang zhung, steered the balance of 
power to his favour and was able to unify the huge expanse of lands in the west 
under his rule. 


Rin chen ‘od zer's 141 century sPyi spungs khro grel. This text also 
helps to identify territories, part of the Byang thang "heartland" and 
outside it, that were Zhang zhung once. 

This synopsis is found in sNga rabs Bod kyi byung ba brjod pa'i 
'bel gtam lung gi snying po (1997: 24,1-8) by slob dpon bsTan 'dzin 
rnam dag (also see a compactment of the lands of Zhang zhung in 
dPal Idan tshul khrims's bsTan ‘byung skal bzang mgul rgyan [1988: 
33,12-18]). 

sKyabs ston's sPyi spungs khro grel offers evidence conducive to 
a classification of the lands of Zhang zhung into six sectors: 

= the eastern sector (Sum yul), an integral part of Zhang 

zhung according to the Bon po tradition. It was composed 

by Mar pa, sTag lo, Gu rib (not to be confused with the one in 

southern Byang thang), Khyung byid, Khyung po and 'U sang; 


"the western sector (from sBal ti/La dwags down to Khu nu), 
composed by (from north to south): sBal ti, rKang phran, La 
dwags, Zangs dkar, Gar zha, Nyung ti, sPi ti and Khu nu; 


= the southern sector—the Himalayan range from Uttarkand 
to Mustang—which included (from west to east): Drug nyi, 
Nyi ti, Kyo nam, Sha khog, mGar yang, Tshang ro, Ti dkar, Sle 
mi, 'Om blo, Dol po, Mustang, Se rib and Krug skyes up to 
Mang yul; 


= the central sector (Gu ge, Pu hrang and Ru thog) plus the 
contiguous lands of Kha yug, Kha skyor and Kha rag; 


" the south-western Byang thang sector, consisting (from 
west to east) of Ci sang, Ci na in Gro shod, Gu rib, and Tshog 
cu; and finally 


= the central Byang thang sector inclusive of Ra sang, Nag 

tshang and Shang gyer. 

This classification does not reflect the actual territorial 
composition of the Zhang zhung kingdom, for it is more extended 
than what history tells. | think, instead, that this is a synchronic 
reading of the diachronic history of Bon. It compacts the extension 
of Zhang zhung before its downfall with the subsequent migrations 
of people related to Bon from the west to the east, who went to 
occupy lands in Khams, and to the south of Byang thang. This is also 
proved by the use of place names from later periods. 

Leaving aside the lands of the eastern division of Sum yul, 
Kyabs ston's assessment of other sectors of Zhang zhung shows 


€ Karmay (1977: 22) thinks it may have been written in 1391, while bsTan 
rtsis bskal ldan dang 'dren (47, see Kvaerne 1990: 159), dates it to a long time 
afterwards, for it holds that it was completed in 1509. 


well enough that its lands comprised a number of lower altitude 
areas along the Himalayan range, situated around a core region well 
within the territorial expanse of the Tibetan plateau. 

In view of this consideration, | think it is legitimate to distinguish 
the expanse of territories that composed Zhang zhung between a 
“heartland” and a “periphery”, in line with the classification found in 
Kyabs ston Rin chen ‘od zer's sPyi spungs khro grel. 

These lands crown the great open area of Byang thang which 
functions as their landmark in that it connects them in a sort of 
regional and cultural unity. Hence, it seems that people were inclined 
to settle in higher altitude areas with harsher weather but also in 
valleys and areas where a different range of activities was possible. 
The cave colonies in territories, such as those of Gu ge and Glo bo, 
are signs of this pattern of human habitat (see below the section 
"Changes induced by the sPu rgyal Bod takeover"). These people's 
lifestyle changed, favouring sedentary life side by side pastoralism 
rather than exclusive pastoralism, as in Byang thang. 


The Mackinder Theory 

In some cases, theories work for their simplicity, especially when they 
are so obvious that they are hardly deniable. The theory—not my 
own— introduce here is simple in its generalisation. It goes back to 
quite a few decades ago and was conceived to assess inhabitation 
in Central Asia. 

The concept of an Inner Asian “heartland” by Halford Mackinder 
in his 1904 article “The geographical pivot of history” considers 
territorial morphology, which is a constant rather than human 
presence, and concludes that people had been settling where 
geographical conditions were most favourable to their life style. In 
his article Mackinder then launches himself in his own assessment of 
the Central Asian people's territorial patterns of occupation and says 
that nomadism was the cultural “heartland” of Central Asia. 

The T'ang emperor Wu-tsung was fully acquainted with the 
idea that geographic morphology, marked by the divide between 
pasture lands and cultivated fields, often was a political barrier to be 
recognised with. He said: 


“How could we dare to disregard the natural boundaries 
established by Heaven and Earth?” (Drompp 1989: 141). 


A natural boundary theory forged Chinese foreign policy, 
conceived along a dichotomy between the pastoralist and agricultural 
worlds that is one of the backbones of Tibetan culture. 

Mackinder's theory of Inner Asia and its nomadic core that 
bordered on the sedentary kingdoms, such as China, is a geo- 
historical vision which can be transferred to Byang thang—another 


A 


heartland"— and the territories crowning it,” some of them bordering 
on or being part of the Himalayan range. Hardly anywhere else in the 
lands of the Tibetans, the division between Byang thang and mNga' 
ris exemplifies this basic concept of the local way of life. The ancient 
Zhang zhung civilisation also had major centres in areas, such as 
Gu ge, situated at a lower altitude and with warmer conditions that 
enabled the running of an economy not reserved to pastoralism. 

Byang thang or, better, southern Byang thang—the sector closest 
to the areas | examine—played a crucial role as an economical and 
territorial reference, but people ended up running life in the lands 
enumerated by sKyabs ston, where the concentration of population, 
at least after the sPu rgyal Bod period, was higher owing to a warmer 
climate. 

Nomadism was the “heartland” of Mackinders theory, a 
suggestive way of reading the history of Central Asia by means of 
one all-comprehensive concept. Nomadism was the "heartland" of 
Upper West Tibet, too, which is consequent to the wild nature of 
Byang thang. The pivotal role of Byang thang also found expression 
inasmuch as it favoured the centrifugal choice of various groups. 
They settled in the lands/valleys that crown the highlands and gave 
birth to the adjoining sedentary cultures. 

Hence, | see Mackinder's theory to be more suited to Byang thang 
and mNga’ ris than to Central Asia, for it more markedly concerns 
geography and consequent specific living conditions. 


Changes Induced by the sPu rgyal Bod Takeover 

The archaic occupation of the western side of the Tibetan plateau 
underwent a drastic reform under sPu rgyal Bod. There was a general 
desertion of Zhang zhung both in terms of people and civilisation, 
induced by the new rulers, who substituted the old model with a 
new governorship.? With the change of the political system following 


7 Mackinder stresses the point that the Inner Central Asian “heartland” has 
no physical outlet, i.e. rivers that cross it and leave its borders. Except the Ma 
pham g.yu mtsho region and its four great rivers, which have their sources in 
the "heartland" but eventually cross into India, the core of Byang thang has no 
physical outlet, too. 


8 mKhas pa'i dga' ston (185,11—17): "On the basis of the earliest [law known as] 
Khri rtse ‘bum bzher, the srid pa and khos ston pa (the "taking care of the secular 
affairs and the khos") tasks were assigned by the king to the various ministers 
by means of their authority. The khos dpon of Bod was mGar sTong btsan yul 
bzung; the khos dpon of Zhang zhung was Khyung po Bun zung (spelled so for 
sPung sad); the khos dpon of the Sum pa was Hor Bya zhu ring po ("[wearing] 
a long hat [with] bird [feathers]"?); the khos dpon of horses was dBang btsan 
bzang dpal legs; the khos dpon of the mThong khyab was Cog ro rGyal mtshan 
g.yang gong. They were those who were appointed. sKyi shod Sho ma ra [for 
Bod], Khyung lung rngul mkhar (i.e. spelled the way in which it appears in Sad 
mar kar's song) [for Zhang zhung], Nam ra Zha don (spelled so) Gram pa tshal 


the annihilation of Zhang zhung by the Central Tibetans, the ground 
realities in Byang thang changed in the intervening period. The 
annihilation of the Zhang zhung kingdom—however thorough 
in its devastation it was—did not mean the desertification of the 
“heartland”. 

sPu rgyal Bod substituted the culture it had destroyed with its 
system of governance that had applied to the regions on the plateau 
in the east of Byang thang. Erstwhile Zhang zhung did not become 
a sPu rgyal cradle but a strategic trampoline for the extension of 
the lha sras btsan po's kingdom into Central Asia. The western front 
in their campaigns for the empire was open at the expense of the 
Western Turks, previous allies, and the Chinese. 

After it was blown away, what remained of the Zhang zhung 
kingdom on the western side of the Byang thang steppes, where the 
kingdom had had its centre, were a clan system from ancestral time, 
doubtful forms of insular governorship,? and religious practice with 
hermit features. 

Hence, the perception that derives from Byang thang in the 
days just before the end of its autochthonous kingdom is of a land 
with inhospitable areas where the ancient Zhang zhung civilisation 
had developed in conditions widely unknown. Extreme hermit life 
continued to prosper subsequently, owing to religious masters of 
immaculate determination. 

This is elucitated in a significant manner by the life example and 
personality of the Bon po master Gyer spungs sNang bzher lod po, 
who owes its celebrity to one text in particular, entitled Bon ma 
nub pa'i gtan tshigs, which deals with him. This work is found in the 
collection of texts that are the literary heritage of Zhang zhung snyan 
rgyud. 

Gyer spungs negotiated an agreement with Khri srong Ide btsan 
so that Bon, although defeated, was not destroyed by the sPu rgyal 
king. The account claims that, following the annihilation of the Zhang 
zhung kingdom, he threatened Khri srong Ide btsan with personal 
dire consequences if the sPu rgyal king would not consent to the 
survival of Bon. For this reason, his behaviour is acknowledged by 
the Bon po literature as having being crucial for the preservation of 
its religious tradition. 

My concern for Gyer spungs regards another phase in his life, 


[for Sum yul], and Ri bo g.Ya' dmar [for the cavalry and the mThong khyab? Or 
for the cavalry alone?] were [respectively] chosen [as seats of the khos dpon-s]". 


? See Shar rdza bKra shis rgyal mtshan's Legs bshad rin po che'i mdzod for 
alleged rulers of Zhang zhung from the Khyung po clan in Karmay (1972, Tibetan 
text; ibid.: 206,32-207,8; translation ibid.: 12-13), which is a partial translation of 
Shar rdza bKra shis rgyal mtshan's work. 


one that predates his activity in protection of Bon. Gyer spungs 
sNang bzher lod po is less well known for the years he spent in 
seclusion in Byang thang to practise rDzogs chen Bon po style, 
the philosophical basis of Zhang zhung snyan rgyud. His activity is 
meaningful to assess the lifestyle of the Zhang zhung people of the 
post-monarchic period and their religious practice. 

Soon before the Khri srong Ide btsan accident, and thus around 
the mid-eighth century, his teacher Tshe spungs Zla ba rgyal mtshan 
took Gyer spungs to the island of Da rog mtsho, the lake in the Byang 
thang area of Gu rib, northeast of Pu hrang, where they performed 
extreme penance.? What followed is an extraordinary case of 


10 Gyer spungs's mystic endeavour at Da rog is a story of enlightenment and ab- 
ject privation, worth telling here (Zhang zhung snyan rgyud bla ma'i rnam thar 
27,6-29,5): "Aged forty-seven, when he freed himself from all bondage, [Gyer 
spungs] gave [his teacher] Tshe spungs Zla ba rgyal mtshan (p. 28) an offer of 
much wealth. In the midst of Brag rong dkar po to the west of Ma mig, having 
been given the sngo prod Inga (the "fivefold direct instructions"), Gyer spungs 
promised not to give these [teachings] to anyone at all. The bla ma said: "You 
can give them even to one hundred men if they are worthy recipients". Thirdly, 
as for the extraordinary locality where he received the teachings, this was the 
area of Da rog. Men do not gather at its mTsho sman ("medicinal lake"). The 
way he practised penance at this place is as follows. For one year, the teacher 
and disciple, altogether two, stayed on the island in the lake with provisions for 
survival. Every meal, Gyer spungs used to save one morcel of zan (rtsam pa). 
Then the lake froze. The teacher and disciple, altogether two, having softened 
the pieces of zan that had been put aside, ate them. They put each leftover of 
the broth on the rocks serving as cushions. The lake froze again (i.e. this was 
the second winter of penance). They poured water over the leftovers of the 
broth, scratched the rocks, and ate them. The disciple thought: "Is it how we, 
the teacher and disciple, altogether two, are going to die? Supposing we should 
die, | wish to die jumping in the lake first before him". [The teacher] asked him: 
"rGyer spungs lags, are you in such a mental state of desperation that you are 
thinking to die?". He replied: "I am in such a state". He said: "If so, make a tour 
of this island and look about". He went and said that there was the corpse of a 
rkyang. The teacher told him: "[You] are a son of a pure family, so it is not good 
that you eat it". Somedays later, [Gyer spungs] went around [the island again], 
and reported that there was the corpse of a woman with the goitre upside 
down. (p. 29) [The teacher] said: "It is not good to eat flesh left on the path. 
Let us go to the community of the lake". Gyer spungs wondered what [Tshe 
spungs Zla ba rgyal mtshan] wanted to do. He was scared because he thought 
that there was no path [to the shore where they had] previously crossed (i.e. 
because it was not winter and ice had melted). [The teacher] said: "Gyer spungs! 
Hold on me and shut your eyes!". While having gone on for a long time, he 
thought he had forgotten his flint and, having opened his eyes, he looked back. 
There was a woman, with [beautiful] ornaments and dress, coming after them 
and rolling up a bundle of white cloth and, upon looking in front, a woman, like 
the one before, stretching a white cloth on which they, the teacher and disciple, 
were walking. He hardly had the time to look [again] that the cloth was taken 
away and disappeared. They instantly left the waters at the shore. They were 
then surrounded by many householders of each [place in] Byang (i.e. southern 
Byang thang). At the site of the ru [ba] (“nomadic settlement”), he said: “I am 
Gyer spungs", but being skinny and with a long beard, they did not recognise 
him. They exclaimed: "It is many years that Gyer spungs died, he is not him". 


E 


spiritual abnegation and human resolve, typical of the meditative 
discipline of this tradition." 

Da rog mtsho was familiar to the early Bon po masters, for areas 
of southern Byang thang in the Zhang zhung kingdom were both 
the scene of their predecessors’ activity since time immemorial and 
a major centre of secular rule. One only needs to think of the seats 
of the bya ru can rulers of Zhang zhung to notice the centrality of 
the land." 

A sedentary way of life was already practised during proto- 
historical times, for the massive and numerous cave colonies in 
territories such as Gu ge and Glo bo seem to be signs of ancient 
occupation. A major point that needs to be ascertained through 
archaelogical investigation concerns the phases of cave inhabitation. 
Should the cave colonies be associated with trogloditic existence? 
Or were they a habitat solution adopted in hermit communities to 
hold their practice in relative isolation during the historical period of 
Zhang zhung? A subsequent use was that some caves were occupied 


After they were told the accounts [of his endeavours], they believed him. They 
immeditely brought water, then they brought white goat and white 'bri milk. 
After some days, he was given [normal] food, and recovered his shape”. 


11 Here follows a list of Zhang zhung snyan rgyud masters, all belonging to the 
proto-historical period of these teachings, who devoted their life to hermit life, 
and the caves where they meditated (sNga rabs Bod kyi byung ba brjod pa'i ‘bel 
gtam lung gi snying po 37,1-38,18): 

Zla ba rgyal mtshan meditated at Brag dmar chad gshig, 

Ra sangs Klu rgyal at sPo dmar, 

Ta pi hri tsa at sTag thabs seng ge'i brag, 

Ra sangs Ku ma ra at Ne rings, 

Gu rib Lha sbyin at Bya tshang gi gnas, 

Zhang zhung Sad ne ga'u at Dwang ra g.Yu bum and 

Gu rib dPal bzang at sGro tsa can gyi brag. These are places in the Byang 
thang region to the east of Gangs Ti se. 

Khyung po bKra shis rgyal mtshan meditated at Sa ti phug of Zhang zhung, 

Khyung po Legs sgom at mTsho ri do, 

Ma hor sTag gzig at Gangs Ti se, 

Tshe spungs Zla ba rgyal mtshan at Brag rong dkar po to the west of yul Ma 
mig, 

Gyer spungs sNang bzher lod po at Do brag sha ba can of Dwa rog mtsho 
gling and at Sha ba brag of sGo mang ru ba to the west of Byang gNam mtsho, 

Pha wa rGyal gzig gsas chung at Me rgyung dkar nag, 

dMu shod Tram chen po at Shod tram phug of rTa sgo, 

dMu rGyal ba blo gros at Dwa rog Icags phug and Zang zang lHa brag and, 
finally, 

dpon chen bTsan po at Dwa rog brag. 


12 These bya ru can kings of Da rog are found in a second list of dKar ru Bru 
chen bsTan 'dzin rin chen's Ti se'i dkar chag (600,3-4), one that classifies these 
kings on the basis of the territory they ruled and reckons a larger amount of 
them. The kings were bDud 'dul dbal gyi rgyal po wearing a bya ru with a 
radiant solar disc in crystal and Li wer gyer gyi rgyal po wearing a bya ru with a 
radiant moon disc in crystal. 
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by religious practitioners when Buddhism became popular in mNga' 
ris with bstan pa phyi dar. They were sites for meditation but some 
were also transformed into veritable temples. 


From the “Heartland” to the “Periphery”: the Preliminaries to 
the Creation of mNga' ris skor gsum 

Centuries later, after a long interregnum hardly covered by historical 
memory, one finds in the lands of Upper West Tibet a new politico- 
territorial reality. When mNga' ris stod reappears in the records of 
Tibetan history, one is brought to acknowledge the presence of 
ethnic groups that were settled, as for their main seats in areas at the 
"periphery", where a different socio-economic lifestyle was pursued, 
or else they had withdrawn, in some cases, from the empty spaces of 
the Byang thang solitude. 

This eco-geopolitical reality was marked by a profound diversity. 
The central core, despite its isolation and hard living conditions, 
remained the Byang thang "heartland" where the Zhang zhung 
kingdom and its civilisation had disappeared under the blows of sPu 
rgyal Bod. 

The main human settlements, organised in principalities across 
the centuries, established themselves at lower altitude areas. These 
settlements crowned the Byang thang "heartland" and connected it, 
owing to their location, with Mon yul and the provinces of India. This 
organisation, which still used the Byang thang "heartland" as the 
great basin from where important economic resources were drawn, 
created the conditions that linked altitude pastoralism, its way of 
life and products, with the world of the lowlands and its completely 
different living arrangements and commodities. 

The inversion of trend consisted in the fact that the "periphery" 
came to exercise control over the "heartland", the reverse of the 
power structure that existed during the Zhang zhung kingdom's 
period. 

It was not so much the diffusion of Tibetan Buddhism in the lower 
valleys at the "periphery" that led to switch focus towards them 
away from the highlands, after Bon in the Zhang zhung kingdom 
must have forged the way of life through its practice in areas at an 
altitude.” It was the transition towards a more sedentary life solution 


3 mNga' ris rgyal rabs (Tibetan text in Vitali 1996: 51,16-19, translation ibid.: 
108) outlines the customs prevailing in mNga' ris stod before the advent of 
Nyi ma mgon's dynasty. They amounted to practices that had little to do 
with Buddhism although the religion may have had an influx owing to his 
wide diffusion in the Indian North-west. The gtsug lag—a term that needs a 
thorough discussion also from the viewpoint of the culture of Upper West Tibet, 
an attempt | cannot do in a limited space—was Bon. The funerary rites were 
black (which | suppose were non-Buddhist) inasmuch as cemeteries were used 


that brought people towards the valleys surrounding Byang thang. 

The role that the adoption of Tibetan Buddhism exercised was to 
promote aggregation between different groups of people inhabiting 
lower altitude areas after political entities were formed locally. 
Besides bringing civilising elements to his kingdom, Ye shes 'od's 
promotion of Buddhism was a factor of unity. Buddhism preexisted 
his reign in Gu ge marginally and on a larger scale in La dwags than 
elsewhere in his kingdom—unless the signs of pre-Nyi ma mgon 
Buddhism have mostly disappeared from the other areas of mNga' 
ris skor gsum—owing to the influence irradiated from the Indian 
northwest. IHa bla ma's taking care of the education of groups of 
individuals from the regions of his kingdoms was in syntony with 
the aspirations of the local intelligentsia. The case of young Rin chen 
bzang po is enlightening in this respect. 

The transfer that marked the passage from a high-altitude 
kingdom to the various lower valleys of the "periphery" around the 
Byang thang "heartland" did not occur in synchronicity. The history 
of these lands records remarkable time fluctuations between one 
occupation and another. The ways and causes of these population 
reshufflings that determined these events is dissimilar in most cases. 

The birth/consolidation of sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's mNga' ris 
skor gsum kingdom was achieved through clan alliance. This was the 
strategical basis of sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's conquest of the lands in 
Upper West Tibet. His starting point was the ties he established with 
the 'Bro, a non-indigenous clan, who had gone to occupy Pu hrang 
by migrating into it, possibly during the sPu rgyal period." 


to dispose of the bodies, as documented for sPu rgyal Bod. The people followed 
a heretical religion (which one?). | wonder whether the passage echoes the 
conditions of the teachings in Central Tibet and is derived from there, with the 
exception of Bon that is stereotypically associated with the west of the plateau. 


™ The presence of the ‘Bro clan in Pu hrang is documented on both the 
inscribed faces of the rdo rings bearing a relief of sPyan ras gzigs and standing 
in a field between Zhi sde in the east and Cog ro in the west (Tshe ring chos 
rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring 1994: 4-20, text of the inscriptions ibid.: 4-6). Also see 
Vitali (1996: 168-169, n. 231). 

The two epigraphs record the name of the 'Bro chieftain, Khri brtsan sgra 
mGon po rgyal, who was the sponsor of the rdo rings. This is a proof that the 
‘Bro were devotees of sPyan ras 02105 and therefore their profession of the 
Buddhist religion was a point that made them empathic towards sKyid Ide Nyi 
ma mgon. The founder of the mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom descended from 
a line of rulers, i.e. gNam Ide ‘Od srung and dPal 'khor btsan, who promoted 
Buddhism. Khri brtsan sgra mGon po rgyal also says in the inscription that he 
was a zhang, a sign that he belonged to the old sPu rgyal Bod order. This was 
one more point that made the 'Bro close to sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon. 

The 'Bro chieftain of the inscription also associates himself to the name Seng 
ge, typical of his clan, also borne by Nyi ma mgon's 'Bro wife, Seng dkar ma. 
Her's is not a proper name but a title deriving from a symbol of rank peculiar 
to the 'Bro heroes (the seng ge dkar mo'i gong slag, i.e. "the white lioness fur 


Another non-indigenous group of people settled in Upper West 
Tibet was the prominent Cog ro clan, one of the divisions of the 
IDong tribe from Mi nyag. They held a tract of land in Pu hrang 
that was eventually assigned to lo chung Legs pa'i shes rab, a 
Cog ro ba himself, by means of a bka' shog, the text of which is 
integrally (?) recorded in Rin chen bzang po'i rnam thar ‘bring po.” 
This authenticates the assertion in the Hermanns Manuscript—which 
| rather like to call (Dong rus mdzod.'° A line says: 


"The Bu rang (spelled so for Pu rang) rgyal po is one IDong" 
(IDong rus mdzod f.13a = Hermanns 1948: 197,32). 


Lo chen Rin chen bzang po's mother was a Cog ro,” which shows 
that his paternal clan, the Hrugs wer of Zhang zhung pa origin did 
not refrain from intermarriage with people originally from outside 
mNga' ris stod, and it is probable that the intermarriage was not the 
first occasion of this occurrence. All this shows that the Cog ro had 


collar"), which some clan members wore as a sign of greatness (mkhas pa [De’u 
chos 'byung p. 265,17). The title was also used by the 'Bro of sTod. 


15 The ordinance that allotted land to the Cog ro in Pu hrang smad reads in 
in Rin chen bzang po'i rnan thar 'bring po (106,5-107,2) as follows: "Due to his 
kindness in rendering service to him, by means of his body and speech, even 
at the risk of his life, [the land of] Cog re (sic for Cog ro) up to Ku shu in Go 
ge (sic for Gu ge) on the upper side; the three lower [areas of] the Ti ma la 
("pass") including the river flowing from the snows and glacier (or the Kha dar 
river?) [the borders being marked by] Te thang in the east; the snow range in 
the south; sNga ma myong ("not being there before") in the west; and the river 
(gtsang po) in the north, including the fertile (gzang sic for bzang) fields, groves 
and pastures of the localities were granted by a sealed order (bka' rtags) of IHa 
bla ma me (sic for mes) dbon ("IHa bla ma and his successors") and the personal 
seal (phyag rtags) of the lo tsa ba, to lo chung (p. 107) Legs pa'i shes rab. No 
small or large community whatsoever can come to reclaim (bzhes thang) them. 
No petition can be filed (kha mi rgyab). [This] seal (rgya) cannot be obliterated 
(tib spelled so for gtib, lit. "to cover, obscure")". 


16 [Dong rus mdzod (198,1—5): "The IDong has eighteen great clans (ru chen sic 
for rus): Cog ro, Cog khri and Kha rang, altogether three; sBas, sBa rje and dBu 
dkar, altogether three; mDa min, mDa tshal and mDa ‘jon, altogether three; 
sNyan, Yag snyen and Theg bzang, altogether three; Yal ra, IHom gring and Yag 
pa, altogether three; Zi na, Sum pa and Sum bu, altogether three, which makes 
eighteen". 

The manuscript's title page is lost and | prefer to call it (Dong rus mdzod 
rather than the Hermanns Manuscript because the text mainly deals with the 
genealogies of this ancestral tribe. Hermanns had no part in writing it but only 
in finding the copy that is known to us. To give his name to this text was an 
exercise in eurocentric colonialism that was not uncommon in the time he lived. 


7 Rin chen bzang po'i rnam thar "bring po (58,4-5): "The name [Lo chen']s 
mother was Cog ro za Kun bzang shes rab bstan". 

Rin chen bzang po'i rnam thar bsdus pa (234,3): "The name of [Lo chen’]s 
father was ban chen po gZhon nu dbang phyug. His mother's name was Cog 
ros (i.e. Cog ro) Kun bzang shes rab bstan ma". 

One wonders whether Rin chen bzang po's father was a practising monk. 


moved to the erstwhile Zhang zhung dominions, settled there and 
intermingled with the local people. 

While Pu hrang was occupied by people from outside, Gu ge, 
at the time of Nyi ma mgon's conguest, was still populated by 
indigenous people—the Mang wer, Mol wer, sKyin wer, Hrugs wer 
and Rum wer.'? The Khyung po, who antagonised Nyi ma mgon's 
takeover of their land, occupied ministerial roles in Zhang zhung in 
great antiquity." 

Traces remain of the presence of Nyi ma mgon's 'Bro loyalists in 
the handling of La dwags (see Snellgrove and Skorupski 1980: 119- 
150 for the inscriptions inside A Ici ‘Du khang and gSum brtsegs, 
collected and translated by P. Denwood), once the region was 
subtracted from the hands of its Dardic rulers. It cannot be ruled out 
that the ‘Bro participated in Nyi ma mgon's takeover of both Gu ge 
and La dwags. 

The status of La dwags prior to Nyi ma mgon's takeover is an 
indication that, after the downfall of the sPu rgyal Bod empire, the 
land has slipped away from the hands of the Zhang zhung pa and 
ended up in the control of the Dard, people deployed along the 
mountain ranges of the Indian Northwest.” 

The ‘Gar, who are found in Ya rtse according to literary evidence‘?! 


18 Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs (429,4-6) defines them the Zhang zhung mched 
Inga. They were the Mang wer Od tshang swa ged tshe (spelled so), the Mol 
wer, the sKyin wer Srong kyed tsha, the Hrugs wer g.yung drung gZher sto ged 
tsha and the Rum wer Sha zher rtse, altogether five. 


19 The opening lines of P.T. 1287 (67,1-68,7) reads: "There is a rgyal bran 

(spelled so) in each land. Minor castles are located in each of them. The main 

[personalities] among those who rule the rgyal bran-s and those who serve as 

blon po-s are as follows. [In] Zhang zhung, there were Dar pa'i rjo bo Lig snya 

shur, blon po Khyung po Ra sangs rje and sTong Lom ma tse, altogether two". 
Follows a record of rulers and ministers for each minor kingdom. 


? See A. Stein (reprint 1979) for the earliest reference to the Dàrada in Kalhana's 
work that appears in the text during the reign of the Ephthalite king Mihirakula 
who ruled in Kashmir in the first half of the 6!” century (ibid.: Taranga |, n. 289). 
A. Stein (ibid.: Taranga |, n. 312 and nos. 312-316) says that lands included in the 
Dardic confederation were Citral, the Yasin Basin, the valleys along the course of 
the Indus such as Gilgit, Chilas, Bunji up to the Kisanganga valley to the north 
of Kashmir, to which La dwags gsham should be added. The Dardic people—it 
seems—held them loosely since the time of Herodotus. 


2! Yar lung jo bo chos 'byung has two assessments of the Ya rtse ruling class. 
One sees them as descendants of the 'Gar clan (72,6-9), which refers to an early 
time: "The royal line of Ya tse descends from the Bod kyi chos blon (sic: he was 
a famous warrior), 'Gar Srong btsan (sic for sTong btsan). It is believed that Se 
ru dGe ba'i blo gros, who mastered the two sciences, after having investigated 
[the matter] with gSer thog pa Rin do rje, put [this statement] into written form". 

The other one refers to the Ya rtse genealogy as a branch of the Pu hrang 
rulers during the 12^ century. See Vitali (1996: n. 777). 

The outline of the rulers in Ya rtse before Naga Ide, found in the Dullu 
inscription, is marred by various lacunae (for its text see Tucci 1956: 46-49). The 
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may have been a splinter group additional to the four great divisions 
of this clan, none of which is associated with Upper West Tibet, 
unless it should be considered as a branch of their ‘phrul rgyud.” 

Given the Khyung po's major role in old Zhang zhung, it should 
not be inconceivable that a local 'Gar group, fellow members of the 
Se Khyung dBra tribe, had come to settle in the lands where the sun 
sets. 

The ‘Gar of sTod must have come into contact with unspecified 
local inhabitants, defined as sKal Mon. As to the Ya rtse dynasties (see 
the Dullu inscription in Tucci 1956: 46-49), the royal line established 
by Na ga Ide/Nagaraja, of possible Indo-Iranic origin, was followed 
by a branch of the Pu hrang royalty. They ruled in alternance with 
genealogical segments from Ya rtse. 

Overall, history tells that, owing to compulsions that destabilised 
their status, a scion of dPal 'khor btsan left his seat in gTsang, most 
likely rGyal rtse before the Shar kha pa established the town as their 
capital,” and migrated west, focusing on the “periphery” rather than 
the “heartland” as his new territory. 

The itinerary followed by Nyi ma mgon to move west from rTsang 
highlights another peculiarity of Byang thang, which served as the 
quintessential transfer route for the traffic between dBus gTsang 
and mNga' ris 5000. Byang thang's rather flat morphology made it 
a preferred way of travelling rather than the Himalayan range or the 
valleys that fell subsequently under Nepal, much more difficult to 
negotiate. The ancient and principal route crossed southern Byang 
thang from Gung thang to Pu hrang stod via Sa dga’, Glo bo, Pra dum, 
Bar yang and the Mar yum la. Another route—a late transit—was to 


last kings whose names are still readable in the part of concern are Mahipala, 
succeeded by a ruler whose name is defaced but which ends in "dhi", and by 
Jakakhya (lines 14-27), who may have not belonged to the same dynasty. The 
conquest of Naga Ide, the Nagaraja of the inscription, followed. For the list of 
the fourteen Pala kings see Tucci (ibid.: 49-50). 


? Chos sdings pa'i rnam thar (415,2-3): "There are four lineages in the ‘Gar 
[clan]: the chos rgyud (the “lineage of religion") of IHa rje dPal byams; the ‘phrul 
rgyud (the "lineage of miracles") of Sungs btsan yul bzung (i.e. Srong btsan yul 
bzung); the dpa' rgyud (the "lineage of heroes") of bTsan pa Dred po; and the 
kal rgyud (sic for skal? the "lineage of fortune"?) of Nye rang Pha mdzug. They 
are altogether four. The ‘phrul rgyud came to exist (byung) in dBus rTsang, [and] 
Mon until Dol po. The dpa' rgyud [came to exist] from rGya 'Jang in Sa mda' and 
elsewhere (rnams su). The kal rgyud came to exist from Brag ra Gling chen, Mu 
nyag (spelled so for Mi nyag) stod smad, all of those. The chos rgyud originated 
from Yangs pa can, [and] from Dol zor to Li yul, all of those". 


? The Shar kha pa prince 'Phags pa dpal built a fort at rGya grong/rGyal grong 
and erected a building on rGyal rtse's higher peak, where the late sPu rgyal 
dynasty king dPal 'khor btsan had a kingly palace. For this reason, he called it 
rGyal mkhar rtse ("the peak of the royal castle") (see Rab brtan kun bzang ‘phags 
kyi rnam thar 12,8-14). 


the north of it, that connected gTsang via mTsho chen and farther 
north to dGe rgyas and dGe rtse. Less frequented but ancient was 
another route farther north, which crossed the area ofthe Nag tshang 
lakes from gNam mtsho all the way towards dGe rgyas and Ru thog. 

sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's plan to move west and forge his kingdom 
had vague similarities with the policy adopted by the lha sras btsan 
po-s. The purpose of his journey was to gain control of territories 
that had belonged to the ancestors sitting on the sPu rgyal throne. 
However, there was no point to duplicate the ancient conquest of 
Zhang zhung achieved by Srong btsan sgam po. His plan to replicate 
the Central Tibetans' control of several lands of the erstwhile Zhang 
zhung kingdom came to terms with the reality he found locally. For 
one, the 'Bro loyalists were already in control of Pu hrang. 


mNga' ris skor gsum: Emphasis on the "Periphery" 

Nyi ma mgon knew that there was no empire to forge and rule. His 
choice was not to reign over the lands on the upper side from a 
centre of power far away in dBus gTsang, like the lha sras btsan po-s 
did. His choice was local but, in the beginning, he followed the old 
sPu rgyal Bod's pattern to settle and rule from the locality chosen as 
the capital of old. That was Khyung lung, but then he was inspired by 
a change of perspective about the lands he was planning to control. 
It was no more the centrality of the "heartland". It was the centrality 
of the "periphery". His campaigns aimed at conquering the areas 
of the "periphery", which he newly planned to make the core of his 
kingdom, using the support of lower altitude power structures, such 
as the 'Bro in Pu hrang, to consolidate his presence and prepare his 
conquest of the skor gsum. 

Unlike the lha sras btan po-s, he aimed at taking Gu ge not to 
make it the centre of a distant governance anymore and La dwags 
not to make it a trampoline for conquests in Western Central Asia. 

Despite his changes from the way sPu rgyal Bod had controlled 
the territories in the west, Nyi ma mgon somewhat retained tracts 
of the old lha sras btsan po's policy. His sons, the sTod kyi mgon 
gsum—children of local mothers—brought the embryonic policy 
of their father to fruition. The criterion adopted was to divide the 
dominions among the aspirants to the throne. Splitting the unity of 
the kingdom was typical of a conspicuous number of states. It was 
meant to guarantee a succession without rivalries. 

None of the sTod kyi mgon gsum accepted to rule from the 
capital of their father. They chose to elect their three capitals in lower 
altitude valleys of the “periphery”. 


^ Jo bo dngul sku mched gsum gyi dkar chag (f.6b,4—5): "Hence, the king's 
eldest son dPal Ide Rig pa mgon, having been assigned the castle g.Yu gong sPe 


In order to assert their self standing, the sTod kyi mgon gsum 
did not choose to stay at a higher altitude castle but decided to 
transfer their seat to valleys of mNga' ris stod at the "periphery" 
of the old Byang thang "heartland" to privilege another way of life 
that prospered locally. A combination of factors—the choice of the 
"periphery" and the need to have individual governance—resulted in 
the new status of the kingdom as three divisions. 

The passage of mNga' ris skor gsum into the hands of the sTod 
kyi mgon gsum marked the abandonment of the higher altitude 
land. This was where Nyi ma mgon had initially elected his residence 
to the north of mtsho Ma pham (Nyang ral chos ‘byung 457,20), and 
then had built sku mkhar Nyi bzung at Ti se after bringing the skor 
gsum under his sway (ibid.: 458,14). 

Nyi ma mgon's selection of his capital was a sign that his 
kingdom was planned to encompass a huge territorial expanse 
not too dissimilar from the lands of Zhang zhung in the west. 
Choosing the capital at Gangs Ti se stressed the territorial unity 
of the kingdom beyond the limits of its land components. But Nyi 
ma mgon's campaigns are an indication that the ancient capital of 
Zhang zhung in the period of the bya ru can rulers was not going to 
be the permanent centre of his dominions. 

Territorial lines of diffusion were atthe basis of the moves towards 
the "periphery". Besides the political reasons that induced Nyi ma 
mgon to take over the various areas of his kingdom by means of 
different tactics, they were dictated by the morphology of Upper 


mo che, said: “I am not going to stay here. That cloud is moving towards Mar 
yul. That is where | will go". He went to Mar yul La thags (spelled so). La thags, 
Zangs dkar, Gar zha and 'Brog Chu shod, the upper and lower lands, were given 
to him to rule". 

Ibid. (f.6b,6-7): "The middle son bKra shis Ide mgon, having been assigned 
g.Yu gong sPe mo che mkhar, said: "I will not stay here. That cloud is in Pu rang. 
That is where I will go". Pu rang, Brad, Ya rtse, Glo bo, Dol po, 'Brog Gro shod, 
rGya Nyi ma, Bar ka [which are the] byang skor, were given to this son to rule". 

Ibid. (f.6b,1-2): "The youngest son IDe gtsug mgon, having been assigned 
the castle g.Yu gong sPe mo che, said: "I will not stay here. That cloud is in Gug 
ge. That is where I will go". mNga' ris Gug ge, Pi ti Pi sKyog, which constitute 
one khri skor, Brog Mur la mtsho skyes, Phun rtse, g.Yu gong and gSer kha gSur 
ngur rin chen 'byung gnas were given to him". 

The assignment of the lands to the sTod kyi mgon gsum varies according to 
the sources. 


® The foundation of sku mkhar Nyi bzung is commonly attributed to sKyid Ide 
Nyi ma mgon but one voice out of the chorus is Padma 'phrin las's Jam dbyangs 
rin cen (spelled so) rgyal mtshan gyi rnam thar (in bKa' ma bla ma rgyud pa'i 
rnam thar p. 272,6), which says: "The middle of the sons born to rGod Ide (i.e 
Nyi ma mgon) conquered Bal po. He founded sku mkhar Nyi bzung in sPu 
rang”. 

bKra shis mgon's conguest of the Kathmandu valley is no less controversial. 
No cross referential evidence is found anywhere else that the mNga’ ris skor 
gsum kingdom controlled the Kathmandu valley even temporarily. 


West Tibet. The three skor of mNga’ ris echo the configuration of the 
land admirably. They were divided on the basis of a geographical 
criterion. Gu ge Pu hrang formed the southern block, compact 
in morphology and having the Mountain and the Lakes as the 
“heartland”. The skor of La dwags composed by two parallel valleys 
separated by a mountain range stretched on the south-east north- 
west axis. The northern valley had its eastern limit in the region of 
Ru thog and Pang gong mtsho, its “heartland”. It extended to Drang 
rtse, Nub ra, Kha pa lu and Shi gar. The southern valley, too, had 
its eastern limit in the region of Ru thog and Pang gong mtsho. It 
comprised La dwags stod and gsham, Pu rig, all the way to sBal ti at 
the other extremity. The skor on the western side of the Himalayan 
range united Pi ti and Khu nu to Zangs dkar. 

The tactical decision was to keep Zangs dkar separated from La 
dwags and Pi ti from Gu ge in order to obtain the third skor. This was 
the division superseded with the death of IDe gtsug mgon.”° 

The choice to settle in Pu hrang by the ‘Bro clan members may 
have been induced by its favourable climatic conditions that allowed 
them to embrace agriculture as in their ancestral land in rTsang and 
by the vicinity to the axis mundi. The choice of Gu ge as the centre 
of the other skor reflected a historical legacy from the days of the 
Zhang zhung kingdom. The choice of La dwags stod as the capital 
area of this skor rather than Ru thog “heartland” as in the days of 
the Zhang zhung kingdom was probably due to multiple reasons, 
besides moving to the “periphery”. It is likely that it was meant to 
keep the belligerent Dardic population under control and to bring 
the region under the bstan pa phyi dar stod lugs fold. 

Nyi ma mgon's takeover of the lands that eventually formed the 
skor assigned to IDe gtsug mgon, is not dealt with in the sources. 
His location was more peripheral to India, and Nyi ma mgon may 
have had to contend the regions composing it with Mon pa political 
realities. The reason for the absence of a historical record in the 
Tibetan literature is nowhere found. It is possible that Pi ti and Khu 
nu were somewhat attached to Gu ge and the conquest of the latter 
may have brought the consequence that these regions passed under 
Nyi ma mgon. The same case may be made for Zangs dkar, which 
may have followed the fate of La dwags. But, if this was the case, 
all these regions were dismembered from their previous political 
positions in order to form a big enough share of dominions to be 
ruled by one of the sTod kyi mgon gsum. Whereas the literature is 
clear enough in identifying in Tho ling the capital of the skor of Gu 


% See Vitali (1996: 284-285, n. 432) for the reference to IDe gtsug mgon as 
gShegs Ide, or the "dead king" in Zangs (dkar) bZang la'i rgyal brgyud kyi dka 
chags (Dargyay 1987: 23). 
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ge Pu hrang, and Shel/Nyar ma as the capital of the skor of La dwags, 
no trace is preserved concerning the capital of IDe gtsug mgon's 
division. 

Again, no clues are given on the relations between the three skor, 
only the state of the art of their secular and religious conditions in 
limited cases. 

Meant to give a share of power to each of Nyi ma mgon's sons, 
events led eventually to the opposite: their reunification under 
the skor of Gu ge Pu hrang.?' Most sources classify the territories 
originally allotted to IDe gtsug mgon's skor as part of bKra shis 
mgon's dominions, which indicates that they were incorporated into 
the division of Gu ge Pu hrang. Also, the royal line of Gu ge ended up 
ruling in La dwags (see above n. 28), which led to the actual control 
of the three skor under a single governance. 

The inevitable reunion of the three skor brought as consequence 
the adoption of another system of rulership, characterised by the 
division of tasks and power among members of the same branch 
of the royal family, who engaged in handling different aspects of 
rulership side by side (on the code of laws promulgated by Ye shes 
'od see Vitali 1996: 209-231). Within the hierarchy at court, the 
division of power among members of the royal family, established 
by Ye shes ‘od, attributed to him a superior status over his kins.?? 


? La dwags rgyal rabs (43,3-9) is vague in its treatment of the royal lineage 
stemmed from dPal gyi mgon, for it does not do more than giving names to its 
rulers which are titles and thus not useful for an identification. Other sources 
point towards the control of the region by the successive members of the Gu 
ge Pu hrang royal house until the Dardic resurgence under Utpala (see below 
n. 35). The activities of the Gu ge Pu hrang dynasty that associated them with 
rulership in La dwags can be summarised as follows: 

= it was Ye shes ‘od who founded Nyar ma gtsug lag khang (Rin chen 
bzang po'i rnam thar 'bring po 89,1-2), rather than any of the La dwags rulers 
mentioned in La dwags rgyal rabs. 

= Nyar ma was made the centre of the mNga' ris skor gsum dynasty in La 
dwags. 

= |Ha Ide built his sku mkhar and a temple at Shel (mNga' ris rgyal rabs; 
Tibetan text in Vitali 1996: 61,13-14, translation ibid.: 115). 

= Od Ide founded dPe thub (mNga' ris rgyal rabs Tibetan text ibid.: 61,18-19, 
translation ibid.: 115). 

= rTse Ide was the mNga' ris skor gsum ruler who suppressed a Dardic 
attempt to severe links with the other skor-s of the kingdom (mNga' ris rgyal 
rabs Tibetan text ibid.: 72,13-73,12, translation ibid.: 123-124). 

= dBang Ide is mentioned in an A Ici inscription as the king exercising 
control of La dwags with the support of ministers of the 'Bro clan, the old-time 
loyalists of the mNga' ris skor gsum royal house. 

= Probably dBang Ide’s son bSod nams rtse, too, controlled La dwags. 


?8 That Ye shes ‘od stood supreme in the hierarchy of the royal family he himself 
had delegated to have a share of power transpires from mNga' ris rgyal rabs, 
lHa bla ma Ye shes od kyi rnam thar and Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs passim. 

An aspect never clarified in the literary material on the mNga' ris skor gsum 
dynasty is why none of the two sons of Ye shes 'od, De ba ra dza and Naga 


The sTod kyi mgon gsum's move towards the “periphery” 
terminated the grand plan of their father, who did not aim at 
resuscitating the erstwhile Zhang zhung state, but at recreating the 
living conditions that he had left behind in dBus gTsang when he 
moved west to forge his kingdom. 

Internal dissent among the three skor, which might have been a 
cause for the merging of the three divisions, is not mentioned in the 
historical documents until the coup that assassinated rTse Ide and 
overthrew his legitimate succession (see below at the end of this 
section). 

Whereas Zhang zhung was a case of coexistence of nomadic 
and sedentary customs, mNga’ ris skor gsum was a kingdom which 
focused on a sedentary economy and way of life. It is symptomatic 
that Gangs Ti se, the great core of Zhang zhung on the “heartland”, 
was not chosen as the supreme capital over the three regional ones 
of mNga’ ris skor gsum. Equally significant is that the mountain and 
the lakes on the higher altitude plateau hardly were the theatre of 
religious practice during bstan pa phyi dar stod lugs. This was not the 
case in the following periods, for, from rje btsun Mid la and Pa tshab 
lo tsa ba onwards, Ti se and the lakes regained centrality, but only in 
religious terms.” 

A marked difference exists between the role of Buddhism in 
lha sras btsan po's Tibet and the mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom. 
Buddhism in sPu rgyal Bod was not a pacification factor that unified 
the various forces at play. On the contrary, it provoked bitter enmity 
and, at the end, the antagonism with the older order was a major 
reason for the implosion of the sPu rgyal Bod state. 

Buddhism in mNga’ ris skor gsum was the factor that unified the 
people of the kingdom to the extent that no signs are preserved 
of internal dissent until, eventually, at court towards the end of the 


ra dza, was made lha bla ma. An educated guess could be that they, unlike 
their father and Byang chub ‘od, did not involve themselves in both the Noble 
Religion and duties of secular nature, but focused on Buddhism exclusively. 


22 rJe btsun Mid la's visit to Gangs Ti se is traditionally said to have occurred in 
1093 (bsTan rtsis kun las btus pa 165), but a different record of his presence at 
Gangs Ti se holds that it took place at an unspecified date after 1094. For such 
an assessment see, for instance, [Ho rong chos ‘byung (92,12-13) which says that 
rje btsun Mid la was accompanied on his journey to Ti se by Ras chung pa rDo 
rje grags pa (1084-1161). They met first in that year. 

Pa tshab Nyi ma grags was at the mountain axis mundi in earth tiger 1098. 
He left for Kha che in 1076, the year of the Tho ling chos ‘khor, because his 
disciple Iha rje Zla ba'i ‘od zer (b. 1063), who wished to accompany him, was 
a boy aged fourteen at the time (Deb ther sngon.po 283,5-12). Pa tshab lo tsa 
ba returned to Tibet and stayed in Pu hrang to translate mDzod kyi grel bshad 
by Gang ba spel twenty-three years thereafter (i.e. in 1098) (ibid.: 416,3-7). Its 
colophon documents that the work was indeed undertaken at Gangs Ti se (see 
Suzuki ed., The Tibetan Tripitaka, vol. 118: 94-4 = f. 3919). 


11^ century. But it is probable that in the eulogistic vision that is 
communicated in the literature such episodes have been omitted, 
except traces of religious discord (e.g. Bon and Sangs rgyas skar 
rgyal. On the latter see Rin chen bzang po'i rnam thar 'bring po 86,5- 
87,4). 

Another factor of aggregation in the mNga' ris skor gsum state 
was the protection of the kingdom from aggressive neighbours who 
professed an antagonist religion and had a deeply different culture. 

However, ethnic lines were a factor of disgregation in the unity 
of mNga' ris. The assimilation of the indigenous groups into Gu ge 
was less dramatic than in La dwags. This was due to a more focused 
presence of the sPu rgyal Bod administration during its existence 
than in La dwags. In the days of Nyi ma mgon, the La dwags Dard 
were less assimilated to the Tibetan culture than the Gu ge Zhang 
zhung pa. 

Strife among kins, a typical feature of the handling of power in 
a number of Central Asian kingdoms and common to the [ha sras 
btsan po's governance too, did not occur within the borders of the 
mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom for most of the time. But when discord 
took place on the occasion of rTse Ide's assassination, it marked the 
end of the period of the kingdom's splendour. 

The centralisation of power was not antagonised. No signs exist 
that the loss of the skor of IDe gtsug mgon and eventually the one 
of dPal gyi mgon were imputable to internal clashes. The one case 
of infighting between Nyi ma mgon and a relative of his was the 
conflict with his brother Khri bKra shis brTsegs pa dpal.” The reason 
for the enmity is nowhere given in the sources, but it probably was 
the definition of the frontiers between the two brothers' possessions. 

Another episode of fratricide warfare was the advance of an army 
sent by Kho re, Ye shes 'od's brother who succeeded him on the 
secular throne of the mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom, as far as Tshong 
‘dus mgur mo.*! Given the old strife between Nyi ma mgon and bKra 


30 The battle field in the war between sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon and Khri bKra shis 
brTsegs pa dpal was the area of Nyang smad where Zhwa lu is also situated. 
This fact proves that the mNga' ris skor gsum ruler, after accomplishing 
the conquest of his dominions, intruded deep in his brother's territory. The 
outcome of the war is nowhere mentioned and, given the absence of a trace 
of annexation of gTsang into mNga' ris skor gsum, it is probable that Nyi ma 
mgon's troops did not accomplish a steady takeover. However, it is likely that 
the mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom held a right of extracting tribute from areas 
of Central Tibet (see below n. 33). 

Zhwa lu lo rgyus (18,11-14) reads: "Since this one (i.e. ICe sTag gi rgyal 
mtshan) fought like a tiger against the troops of the people from Gu ge and 
Cog la, who had attacked rgyal po bKra shis [brtsegs pa] dpal, the descendant 
of mnga' bdag Ral [pa can], and painted a tiger on his horse flag, he became 
known as ICe sTag gi rgyal mtshan (the "[one who bears] the tiger banner")". 


31 mNga ' ris rgyal rabs (Tibetan text in Vitali 1996: 61,1-2; translation ibid.: 114): 
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shis brTsegs pa dpal that mobilised members of the ICe clan in the 
region of Zhwa lu, it seems that there was a recrudescence in the 
fratricide animosity between the two royal houses in the sensitive 
area of Nyang smad. 

The collection of gold from dBus gTsang dating to over a century 
after the conflict between Nyi ma mgon and bKra shis brTsegs pa 
dpal may be a sign that the 5100 mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom was 
having some rights over Central Tibet in the days of Byang chub 
'od.? It reads as a historical adaptation to the legend of Ye shes 
'od's captivity in the hands of the Gar log, a fact dismissed by the 
most reliable sources on the history of Upper West Tibet, but the 
intrinsic reliability of a tax collection remains intact. According to this 
account, several areas of Central Tibet were subject to pay taxes to 
mNga’ ris skor gsum. 

Prosperity in the mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom was put at the 


"[Khor re] subjugated [territories] from gTsang Tshong 'dus mgur mo as far as 
the 'Khor lo la". 

The delta of years, during which Khor re took over lands as far as the vicinity 
of Zhwa lu, where Tshong 'dus mgur mo is located, fell between 986 that marks 
his ascension to the secular throne left to him by Ye shes 'od, and 996 when, in 
his turn, he entered the religious fold, stepping down in favour of his son IHa 
Ide. 


32 mkhas pa lDe'u chos ‘byung has a controversial account concerning Byang 
chub 'od's quest for gold in dBus gTsang, which | read as a collection of taxes 
in the precious metal (ibid.: 392,17-21): "When the men of dBus gTsang went 
upwards (to Central Tibet), there were no main and branch communities, 
districts, divisions or separate traditions. When btsad po lha bla ma (Byang chub 
'od) came from sPu rangs to collect gold, the various taxation areas and districts 
were partitioned. 'Dre tsho ("the 'Dre division") was established [with its centre 
at] Tag nag Bye tshang. Tshong tsho was established [with its centre at] Myang 
ro 'Dre brdas. Lo tsho was established [with its centre at] rGyan gong Ri phug. 
rBa tsho was established [with its centre at] dBu rag. Rag tsho was created [with 
its centre at] dGe rgyal. The Klu mes [division] was established [with its centre 
at] Kho chu (Khwa chu?). The Sum pa [and] Klu mes [division] was established 
later [than the others]. Their division was known as 'Bring". 

The chronology of the creation of these six or seven tsho, associated with IHa 
bla ma's levy and canonically attributed to the men of dBus gTsang after their 
return from A mdo or their disciples, needs to be double checked. 

The same episode of Byang chub 'od's quest for gold is recounted in a 
prophecy of Padma bka' thang (chapter 92:, 563,15-564,3) but with no reference 
to the creation of any tsho: "sPu rangs rgyal pos dBus la gser 'dod 'byung/ sde 
gyes shing gnas gzhir thob bsha' byed/ Grom pa rGyang (p. 564) la sbas pa'i 
gter ka 'di/ mi bzhag 'don pa'i rtags der bstan nas byung/ gter ston dpon gsas 
Khyung thog ces bya 'byung//"; "After [$ákyamuni]'s nirvana, the king of sPu 
rangs will come to dBus in search of gold. The leaders of the communities will 
be established and power divided in four localities. Signs will indicate without 
fail that it is time to rediscover the treasure hidden at Grom pa rGyang. gTer 
ston dPon gsas Khyung thog will appear [for the purpose]". 

Defining Byang chub 'od as the king of Pu hrang is appropriate because he 
sat on both the religious and secular throne of mNga' ris skor gsum at the same 
time. 
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service of the master plan of its royal house which left a major mark 
on the history of Tibet. This was achieved by means of a combination 
of factors: 


= suitable living conditions, 
= trade, 


= taxes on the products of both the higher and lower land that 
transited across the "periphery", 


= agriculture as the most suited economic resource given the 
morphology of the territories, and 


= gold. 


Like the end of the legitimate sPu rgyal dynasty, Central Asian 
empires and many states around the world and at all times, the great 
period of the mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom reached a terminal point 
owing to its implosion. The 1080s internicine struggle that resulted 
in the assassination of rTse Ide and the coup to the mNga' ris skor 
gsum throne marked its decadence. The situation of instability 
precipitated further after dBang Ide, an illegitimate ruler who was a 
member of the royal family, sat on the throne. A vendetta eliminated 
the usurper and, in retaliation, further capital punishments were 
meted out to rTse Ide's loyalists. The feud sealed the fate of one of 
the most brillliant phases in the history of Tibet.? 

In the meantime, a minimum of thriving continued for a short 
while due to some contributions to religion by dBang Ide's son, bSod 
nams rtse, but away from the centre of the kingdom. bsTan pa phyi 
dar stod lugs was over. 


'Brog pa Fluid Control: a Moderate Return of the "Heartland" 

Following the reduction in importance of the mNga' ris skor gsum 
kingdom, the old stability of the region was weakened by the resur- 
gence of assertive non-Tibetan tribal groups and by warfare. Ethnic 
ambitions went hand in hand with personal ambitions to rule and the 
wish to control trade and resources. A change in the political situation 
of mNga' ris stod took place during the first half of the 12^ century 
with the Dard Utpala from La dwags.” Significantly, it did not occur in 


33 On this event and the subsequent developments see mNga' ris rgyal rabs 
(Tibetan text in Vitali 1996: 74,9-75,11, translation ibid.: 125-126). For an 
assesment of the coup and the dynastic consequences that brought to the end 
of the golden period in mNga' ris skor gsum see Vitali (ibid.: 335-345). 


34 Departing from his power base of La dwags stod and gsham, Utpala 
embarked upon the conquest of a large number of regions in Upper West Tibet 
from sBal ti and Nyung ti (on the north south axis) and as far in the east as Pu 
hrang and Glo bo. La dwags rgyal rabs (33,10—19) reads: "His son (i.e. successor) 
was Iha chen Ut pa la. During his reign, this king gathered the troops of La 


the wake of a second Oarakhanid invasion after the first one that af- 
fected mNga' ris skor gsum some one hundred years before, in 1037.3° 
The invasion by these Muslim people from Kashgar had devastating 
effects but did not alter the new reality of the regions in the west. 

The subsequent split of Gu ge into IHo stod and Byang ngos, run 
by separate rulers, was another sign of protracted divisionism that 
resulted in a new strife at court, which, however, did not affect the 
smooth balance of things within the mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom. 
It was characterised by peaceful coexistence like in the glorious days 
of mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom, during which the three divisions 
were under a single power. Gu ge IHo stod and Byang ngos had 
separate governance but no inimical relations. They amounted to 
rivalries between two queens who expected separate rule.” 


dwags stod gsham, altogether two, and invaded Nyung ti. The king of Nyung 
ti had to pay tribute that included mdzo-s and iron for as long as Ti se and Ma 
pham exist, [which] is still paid to this day. Also, he brought under his dominion 
[the territories] from Glo bo and Pu hrangs to Bre srang gi yul [and] Chu la me 
‘bar in the south; as far as Ra gan 'greng shing and sTag [and] Khu tshur in the 
west; [and] as far as Ka Zhus in the north. They gave tribute every year and [their 
representatives] came to pay homage". 

With the more stable sovereignty over Nyung ti (i.e. Kulu) as the exception, 
Utpala's standing outside La dwags was rather more that of a conqueror than a 
fully-fledged ruler. Given the huge expanse of lands he subdued, his dominions 
were made up by lands with drastically different territorial nature, localisation 
and culture, and populated by people of remarkably different ethnicity. Indeed, 
no sign exists of a continuity of his sway. | tend to read the fact that he extracted 
tribute "every year" as a statement valid for a limited amount of time. He did 
not establish a dynasty over the lands he overran outside the borders of his 
original kingdom. 


?» Similar to the mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom which had passed its prime, the 
Gar log invaders of Upper West Tibet during the first half of the 12% century 
were the Qarakhanid whose power was weakening in those years. Despite 
being enfeebled, for they had conceded sovereignty to the Seljuk, they were 
still able to defeat the Qarakhitay who had come to exercise pressure upon 
their dominions (see Pritsak 1953-1954: 42; Bosworth 1971: 1116). 

Possibly owing to the difficult conditions in Southern Turkestan, the 
Qarakhanid moved once again into mNga' ris stod, the land of a weak 
neighbour. The factional conditions of mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom, due to 
dBang Ide’s coup which led to Pu hrang separating genealogically from Gu ge 
and La dwags, precipitated with the death of the latter's son bSod nams rtse. 
The three sons of bSod nams rtse, ruling each one in a territory of the erstwhile 
mNga’ ris skor gsum kingdom (mNga' ris rgyal rabs; Tibetan text in Vitali 1996: 
75,14-17, translation ibid.: 126), had to suffer at the hands of the Qarakhanid. 
Of bSod nams rtse's sons, bKra shis rtse was killed while 'Od 'bar rtse was taken 
to the land of the Gar log in captivity. Jo bo rGyal po ensured the continuity of 
the lineage by temporarily occupying the throne of Gu ge (Tibetan text ibid.: 
75,17—76,3, translation ibid.: 127). 


3° The division of Gu ge into the kingdoms of Byang ngos and IHo stod took 
place around the mid 12" century after the death of bSod nams rtse's grandson 
rTse 'bar btsan. 

The strife is well described in mNga' ris rgyal rabs (Tibetan text in Vitali 1996: 
76,11-15, translation ibid.: 127), which suggests that the enmity had roots of 


Besides the decline of the mNga' ris skor gsum kingdom following 
the coup d'etat at the court of Gu ge, the events in the "heartland" 
and the "periphery" that marked the period were: 


"a regained centrality of Byang thang, which took place in the 
southern stretches of the "heartland", owing to 


"the influx of the Men Zhang ‘brog pa-s, who went to settle in 
the territories of Pra dum and Bar yang. 


The relocation engendered a switch in the political balance. 
Preeminence was lost to mNga’ ris stod, for the Men Zhang brought 
the centre stage of the political scene to mNga' ris bar?" The spread 
of Men Zhang pa activity extended from Pra dum and Bar yang into 
the adjoining valleys at the "periphery" ?? 


old that went back to dBang lde's coup: "Later, as a grand funeral ceremony 
was held at Tho gling (spelled so) for their father rTse 'bar btsan who had died, 
chang had not even been served that a quarrel broke out between some Byang 
ngos monks and some men of IHo phyogs. Owing to the enmity between the 
two queens, rgyal mo lHa rgyan and Blo Idan rgyal mo, a struggle [for the 
throne] broke out. The kingdom, which was a single noble example, was divided 
into two antagonistic territories". 

IHa rgyan originated the Byang ngos lineage. From Blo Idan rgyal mo 
stemmed the line of IHo stod. 


37 The history of the Men Zhang and their gTso tsho ba kins was characterised 
by an itinerant phase that forged their destiny. Originally nomads of Gu ge, they 
were phyi ‘brog, a term that defines them as groups of pastoralists from the area 
external to the core of this region, and thus towards sGar dbyang sa/sGar dgun 
sa. The name Phyi ‘brog to address the pastoralists from this area was still in use 
centuries later during the dGe lugs pa period. One finds a reference to the phyi 
‘brog, who are not the Men Zhang in this case, as late as in sTag tshang ras pa'i 
rnam thar (f.32a4) completed in 1663. The biography mentions the phyi ‘brog of 
Gu ge when it deals with the circumstances surrounding the La dwags king Seng 
ge rnam rgyal’s military campaign which laid siege to rTsa hrang and seized it. 

The Men Zhang and 0150 tsho ba's migration to the east that occurred 
towards the end of the 11" century reminds one rather more of Central Asian 
nomads than Tibetan pastoralists. Repulsed from La stod IHo smad, the point 
of their maximum advance, they settled, in the best nomadic tradition, in the 
contiguous, successive valleys of the "periphery" from mNga' ris smad to mNga' 
ris bar, but they did neither come to inhabit their ancestral land Gu ge nor Pu 
hrang. Hence, they did not push their return westwards all the way to mNga' ris 
stod. The rationale behind their widespread territorial distribution is the Men 
Zhang and gTso tsho ba's tribal complexity, composed of several groups under 
the authority of numerous chieftains, a structure that required land for all these 
subdivisions. 


38 The Men Zhang took over the area of 'Brong pa in southern Byang thang, 
where Srong btsan sgam po built Pra dum lha khang as one ot the temples 
of the srin mo scheme. After its establishment in 'Brong pa, one Men Zhang 
division moved further westwards to Gro shod. At that time, it split into two 
branches. The elder branch held sway over western Gro shod inclusive of 
Bar yang, while the younger ruled over eastern Gro shod (Chos legs kyi rnam 
thar f.9a2 and f.9a6). The western limit of Gro shod is at the sources of the 
Brahmaputra. Central Gro shod or Gro shod gzhung is the Bar yang area, also 
called Gru gsum kha. 
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Nomadic life style gave the Men Zhang conditions of mobility 
absent in the agricultural world of the mNga' ris "periphery" and 
enabled them to roam and occupy lands within their reach. The 
location of their settlements in southern Byang thang gave them 
the chance to spread into the "peripheral" valleys. In different stages 
during the 12!" century, they went to occupy the territorial arc at the 
"periphery", composed by Glo bo, where they played a prominent 
role, and Dol po (mNga' ris bar). Splinters of the clan were located 
farther west towards Sle mi (Chos legs kyi rnam thar f.30a,5-f.30b, 1). 
They also settled in areas of Mang yul Gung thang (mNga' ris smad),? 
thus recreating on a small scale the 'brog pa-s/agriculturists blend of 
the erstwhile Zhang zhung kingdom. The other major event of the 
period was: 


= an influx from Byang thang into mNga' ris bar, but with a 
different transfer pattern and a circumscribed destination in 
the mNga' ris bar "periphery". 

The Ya ngal family moved from gTsang stod into Glo bo perhaps 
slightly before the Men Zhang's migration and concentrated first 
on Mustang (early 12^ century) and then contiguous Dol po (13^ 
century); ^? 

One more historical phenomenon during the period should not 
be neglected: 


= a renewed occupation phase of holy sites in the wider 
expanse of the mNga' ris region was engendered from the 
late 12^ century by bKa' brgyud hermits. 


Long after Gyer spungs Nang bzher lod po's penance, the bKa' 
brgyud pa school undertook the diffusion of hermit practice in the 
footsteps of rje btsun Mid la. 


39 The association of the Men Zhang with Gung thang led them to become one 
of the four principal communities (mi sde sgo bzhi) of the area, which formed 
the ethnic and territorial basis of mNga' ris smad. The mi sde sgo bzhi (Chos legs 
kyi rnam thar f.9a2-3) were Gungthang, Nub ri, Mang yul sKyid grong and the 
Men Zhang rGya tshang pa, the root communities of the brgya tsho bcu gsum 
(Gung thang gdung rabs 99,15-17). The territory of the mi sde sgo bzhi was also 
known as IHo Nub Gung gsum (Chos legs kyi rnam thar f.9a3), composed by 
Mang yul (IHo), Nub ris and the 'brog pa lands in Byang (Nub) and Gung thang 
(Gung). 


40 See Ya ngal gdung rabs (f.34a3-f.34b1 and f.35a1-2). The Ya ngal clan's 
propagation of Bon had religious repercussions, for it brought a reinvigorated 
practice of Bon according to a reformed Zhang zhung snyan rgyud discipline. 
The tradition passed from keeping its older hermit features to novel monastic 
connotations in lower Glo bo, and in Dol po subsequently. 

The foundation of bSam gling by Yang ston rGyal mtshan rin chen marked 
the Ya ngal clan's religious takeover of Dol po in the name of Zhang zhung 
snyan rgyud (Zhang zhung snyan rgyud bla ma'i rnam thar 91,4-93,3). 
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Although the pattern of territorial diffusion adopted by the bKa' 
brgyud pa somewhat echoed the ways that transpire from Bon po 
sources aboutthe hermits of ancient Zhang zhung, their frequentation 
of secluded retreats occurred in a different manner. The bKa' brgyud 
ri pa-s went for the hardship of solitary practice during the better 
seasons of the year. Owing to the harshness of weather, many of 
them spent winters in the more bearable conditions of the lower 
altitude valleys. 

During these interludes, they did not disdain from ingratiating 
the local potentates. Hence, in addition to religious practice, the bKa' 
brgyud pa in mNga' ris established influential diplomatic ties with 
the local headmen but did not attempt to exercise a direct control 
over the lands in the "heartland" and the "periphery". However, new 
significant political ties introduced a novel state of affairs in the 
wider region (see the next section). 


Religious Influence Superseded: The Foreign Hegemony in 
mNga' ris 

= ‘Bri gung's secularism 

Support to the school, negotiated by the 'Bri gung pa in a meeting 
with Jing gir rgyal po's Mongols, sealed their territorial control over 
mNgga' ris stod.^' The event was a turning point in Tibetan history, 
inasmuch as, from then on and throughout the centuries, religious 
schools surged to play a direct role over secular affairs. The political 
patronage ensuing from this agreement introduced a new secularism 
in the highlands, which, in the long run, enforced religious schools 
to a position of authority that impinged on the management of 
political matters at large. 

The 'Bri gung pa's covenant with the Mongols was established a 
few decades before the Hor princes—each one of them—accorded 
their famous "protection" to noble families of Tibet and the religious 
schools, supported by these aristocrats, to which they belonged.^ 


“ On ‘Bri gung gling pa's mission to the border of the "ocean of sand" (the 
Tarim Basin) in order to meet Jing gir's Mongols who had just taken over South 
Turkestan see ‘Bri gung gling Shes rab 'byung gnas kyi rnam thar (23,3-24,2) and 
Vitali (1996: 414—416 and n. 687). Shes rab 'byung gnas was the earliest Tibetan 
recorded in the sources to have come into contact with the sTod Hor. His 
meeting with them led to the earliest case of Mongol patronage of a Tibetan 
temple, Kha char lha khang, originally founded in the year of the monkey 996 
by Khor re and lHa Ide with different degrees of personal involvement. 

Benefitting of the support of the sTod Hor, the 'Bri gung pa exercised 
authority over secular matters, too, for more than half a century (ca. 1219 to 
1290) until the catastrophe of the sack of 'Bri gung in the latter year. 


+ With Mo ‘gor rgyal po's 1250 reform, each one of the Tibetan aristocratic 
families traditionally controlling areas and estates in Central Tibet were forced 
to pay tribute to one or another Mongol prince in exchange for protection and 
favours, including that of living life at court, a burden and a privilege at the 


Hor pa patronage described in the sources as a Bodhisatvic 
preoccupation was, rather, a form of control over the most influential 
people of Tibet. The Mongol headmen availed themselves of the 
Tibetan aristocrats’ appanages, mainly in terms of tribute coming 
from their estates, in exchange of empowerment in favour of the 
noble families. 

In the time of their meeting with Jing gir rgyal po's representatives 
and during the successive quarters of the 13 century until around 
1280, the ‘Bri gung pa were especially strong in Pu hrang.*? Their 
presence for hermit purposes in the area of the great Mountain and 
the Lakes (Pu hrang stod), and at the local court (Pu hrang smad), 
where they were active, favoured a transfer of land control beyond 
the limits of the region. The salient historical event marking the 


same time. It was protection at a price, the reward for paying heavy taxes to the 
Mongol princes being the recognition of these aristocratic families' authority 
over the lands from which this taxation came. 

Sa pan's famous letter to the Tibetan chieftains contains a number of caveats, 
recommendations and orders of a secular nature and no religious advice (see A 
myes zhabs, Sa skya pandi ta'i rnam thar: 135,11-140,7). The way it is formulated 
indeed gives the impression that he is writing from a Mongol perspective so 
much so that one wonders whether it was actually drafted by him or whether 
he was passing on the orders and recommendations of his overlords. 

In the letter Sa pan urges Tibetans to pay taxes to the Mongols. This is a 
direct sign that, rather than protection to the main families of the Snowland, it 
was a matter of Mongol exploitation of their subjects, but the association with 
a Mongol prince was at the same time a guarantee of control over their estates. 


“3 The support that the ‘Bri gung pa received from the local potentates (those 
of Gu ge, Pu hrang and Ya rtse) had already steered them to a position of great 
standing in the region during the years 1191-1219 that fell before the covenant 
with Jingir's Mongols. 

The establishment of the 'Bri gung ri pa-s at Ti se on stable bases from 1191 
onwards that reached an institutional peak wirh the appointment of a rdor dzin 
in 1215 allowed the 'Bri gung pa to go a step forward. It set the precondition 
to find powerful interlocutors which had prominently come on the forefront of 
those Asian lands, of which Upper West Tibet was part. 'Bri gung gling pa's 1219 
expedition would have not been possible without the decades of ties that his 
school had been able to establish with Gu ge, Pu hrang and Ya rtse. 


“ The ‘Bri gung grub thob chen po Seng ge ye shes meditated for three years 
at Ti se Shel 'dra and met rGod tshang pa at that time. Seng ge ye shes was 
given bSam gtan gling and Pu hrang rGod khung by the Pu hrang kings sTag 
tsha and A tig. Afterwards, he dwelled for three years at ICags ye Ye shes rdzong 
(Bri gung Ti se lo rgyus f.30b6-f.31a1). He then went to Dol po and founded 
Shes dgon pa, well known to western visitors. 

‘Bri gung gling pa, despite the claims in his biography that he was an ardent 
meditator, went beyond strict spiritual concerns emphasised in his biography. 
He was the ambassador of 'Bri gung, the man with the task of strengthening 
the existing links with local powers and creating new ones, and also easing the 
relations Ghu ya sgang pa, the rdor 0207 head of the school's ri pa-s, entertained 
locally. 

Seng ge ye shes had a hermit disposition, although he did not disdain to care 
for the secular side, too. He was an dBus pa, but was bound to remain in sTod, 
if not definitively, at least semi-permanently. 


escalation of the 'Bri gung pa's political influence was that sTag tsha 
Khri bar's son, dNgos grub mgon, became the ruler of La dwags after 
he had held the same position in Pu hrang during the years of his 
father's rule.” They all were ‘Bri gung pa loyalists. 


= The key dominions of the Yuan/Sa skya alliance in the “heartland” 
and the "periphery" 

The axis of power was switched from the rest of mNga' ris to mNga' 
ris smad soon before the Sa skya pa's deadly blow inflicted upon 
the 'Bri gung pa with the 1290 gling log. The 'Bri gung pa and their 
Phag mo gru pa allies lost mNga' ris stod. It was taken over by the Sa 
skya pa by treachery,^* and authority over the mNga' ris "periphery" 
at large was entrusted to their feudatories, among them the Gung 
thang Khab pa. 

The Yuan/Sa skya pa dominance of Tibet brought about a new 
state of political affairs in the valleys of the mNga' ris "periphery". 
This was a single dominance of a vast tract of the valleys opening 
towards the Himalayan range. The locations of the glang gi las thabs 
bcu gsum, established during the late 13 century by the Gung thang 
Khab pa are indicative of the politically sensitive areas where the 
Yuan/Sa skya authority felt it necessary to exercise strict control. The 
Gung thang ruler, 'Bum Ide mgon, built these forts or took hold of 
them," collectively known under that name, after formal delegation 


^ mNga' ris rgyal rabs (Tibetan text in Vitali 1996: 69,13-18 and 70,12, 
translation ibid.: 121 and 122) provides evidence that sTag tsha left the throne 
to his elder son dNgos grub mgon in the years between 1208 and 1215. The 
latter had already been coopted to the throne by 1208, for gNyos lHa nang pa'i 
rnam thar (94,18—95,4) has a reference to more than one Pu hrang ra dza in that 
year. dNgos grub mgon left the Pu hrang throne to his younger brother rNam 
Ide mgon (aka A tig or A tig sman) at an unspecified time between 1208 and 
1215, for ‘Bri gung Ti se lo rgyus holds that rNam Ide mgon was the Pu hrang jo 
bo in the latter year. 

La dwags rgyal rabs (44,8-13) says that a king of Mar yul who patronized the 
'Bri gung pa in the same period was dNgos grub. 

‘Bri gung Ti se lo rgyus (f.27b6-f.28a2) also mentions dNgos grub mgon as 
the king of Mar yul. The text adds that he supported the 'Bri gung ri pa-s at Ti 
se in wood pig 1215 together with the Pu hrang jo bo-s, sTag tsha Khri 'bar and 
gNam Ide mgon. Hence, by 1215 dNgos grub mgon's enthronement on the La 
dwags throne had already taken place. 


46 Sometime after 1276 the governor of mNga' ris stod (namely the gnam sa 
dpa' shi) was assssinated by order of 'gro mgon 'Phags pa in order to transfer 
the control of Upper West Tibet from the 'Bri gung pa/Phag mo gru pa alliance 
to the Sa skya pa (Si tu bka' chems in Rlangs Po ti bse ru 114,1-8). 


4” Records of the foundation of most castles included in the glang gi las thabs 
bcu gsum are not available, so that this state of the matters does not allow 
to ascertain whether they were built during the reign of ‘Bum Ide mgon. At 
least one of them dates back to centuries before, which shows that 'Bum Ide 
mgon's was a takeover of preexisting structures and probably an edification 
phase, too. Kho char dkar chag (f.5b = p. 41,1—2) reads: "Hence, the king (i.e. 
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by his cousin ‘gro mgon 'Phags pa over the territories where they 
stood.^ Of the glang gi las thabs bcu gsum (Gung thang gdung rabs 
108,8-109,1),? ten were in mNga' ris. This is indicative of the the 


Kho re), having followed the advice previously [given to him by his bla ma], built 
the upper and lower castle at dKar dung along with the gtsug lag khang known 
as gSer mkhar". These events took place in the year of the monkey 996, the 
construction date of Kha char. 

Bal po rdzong, too, predates the reign of 'Bum Ide mgon. 


48 The forts are collectively called glang gi las stabs bcu gsum (“thirteen districts 
established by the campaigns of the ox") in Chos legs kyi rnam thar (f.9a,5-6). 
As is well known, the origin of the name derives from the fact that young 'Bum 
Ide mgon witnessed at Sa skya the parade of 'Phags pa's horses while he was 
on an ox. His association with the ox was maintained in the name given to the 
lands, where he held sway, by means of the network of forts. 

Gung thang gdung rabs (108,8-109,2) says: 

"To subdue the territory of Gu ge Pu rong [Bum Ide mgon] built dKar gdum 
Nam gyi khyung rdzong; 

to subdue the territory of the Phyi 'brog Men Zhang, he built Bya rtsi rnam 
rgyal thar po and in Glo stod near mTsho dbar [he built] Ni ri g.Ya rdzong dkar po; 

to subdue the territory of Glo bo mtsho (spelled so for tsho) bzhi, he built 
gTsang rong Bya pho'i ze ba; 

to subdue the territory of the Ta mang Se mon, he built Kun srin rdzong in 
Glo smad; 

to subdue the territory of Dol po, he built Dol po'i Yi ge drug ma; 

to subdue the territory of La stod Byang, he built La ru'i Gad rdzong dkar po; 

to subdue the territory of La stod IHo, he built Khun tsho Gad rdzong dkar po; 

at sKyid grong sgo bzhi kan 'dzim kha he built Rag mar gyad non thar po; 
at sKyid grong mthil he built Seng ge rdzong and Glang mkhar gsal ba'i yang 
rtse; 

to subdue the territory of both rGya and Bal, he built Bal po rdzong dmar; 

to subdue the territory of sNyi shong rong, he built Bang rdzong gnam gyi 
ka ba; 

to subdue the territory of Nub ri mtha' 'khob kha, he built Rod (ibid.: 109) kyi 
brag rdzong nag po. 

[in addition], at the fortification of Phyag pa pha bzhi, he built Chu dbar 
rdzong chung 'dzom shor”. 

The concept behind the definition glang gi las thabs bcu gsum needs a 
closer scrutiny. Thirteen were the lands in which ‘Bum Ide mgon established his 
control by an equal number of forts, but Gung thang gdung rabs adds another 
land and another fort at Chu dbar, the great bKa' brgyud hermitage of Mid la 
ras pa's fame, north of the present-day Nepal border. 


“ The process that led to the constitution of the glang gi las thabs bcu gsum 
was completed in a span of more than ten years from 1267 to ca. 1280. Some 
Men Zhang groups were coopted into Gung thang's brgya mtsho bcu gsum 
which date to 1267-1268 (Gung thang gdung rabs 99,15-100,1). 

The creation of the mNga' ris smad khri skor formed by Gung thang, Glo bo 
and Dol po in 1267 (hence before the establishment of the dBus gTsang khri 
skor bcu gsum) is another sign that the nucleus of 'Bum Ide mgon's possessions 
is to be assigned to the late 1260s. On the mNga' ris smad khri skor see rGya 
Bod yig tshang (277,18-278,1). 

It was after 1276 that the control of Gu ge Pu hrang from the 'Bri gung pa/ 
Phag mo gru pa alliance was transferred to the Sa skya pa with the assassination 
ofthe gnam sa dpa' shi governor of mNga' ris stod. The event gave way to 'Bum 
Ide mgon's control of the region from the fort dKar dum (Si tu bka' chems in 
Rlangs Po ti bse ru 113,11—114,8). 
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territorial structure the Sa skya pa/Yuan domination imposed upon 
the lands in the west. 
The location of the forts of mNga' ris was as follows: 


= one in Gu ge Pu hrang, 
= one in the land of the Men Zhang in southern Byang thang, 


= three in Mustang: one each in Glo stod (to control the Men 
Zhang), Glo bar and Glo smad (to control the Ta mang), 


one in Dol po, 
= two in central and one in peripheral Mang yul, and 


= one in sNyi shang (i.e. Ma nang). 

The arc in the mNga' ris "periphery" that was under the dominion 
of Gung thang extended from next door in the south (Mang yul) 
farther west to Gu ge Pu hrang, these two regions combined together 
under the single control of the dKar dum fort. The presence of three 
forts in Glo bo, plus one each in the nearby territories, the land of 
the Men Zhang in southern Byang thang, and Dol po,” vis-à-vis only 
one for both Gu ge Pu hrang is an indication of the areas considered 
sensitive by the Gung thang pa feudatories of Sa skya. 

No fort was built in La dwags and no evidence is provided in 
the historical literature about who was in charge of the latter region 
(see Vitali 2005). It may have been that the Sa skya pa kept a direct 
control of the land. Guru lha khang, built at the end of the period of 
their dominance, celebrates the direct line of masters of Sa skya pa 
school including Sa skya pandi ta Kun dga' rgyal mtshan (1182-1251) 
and down to Bla ma dam pa bSod nams rgyal mtshan (1312-1375) 
rather than any line of their feudatories. 

La dwags during the time of the Yuan dynasty was the theatre of 
military activity, for it was another front opened in the war between 
the Chagatai and the Delhi Sultanate besides the main battlefield 
which was Khuräsän. 

Given that La dwags was the region used as a new launch pad 
by the Chagatai, the Yuan's arch rivals, to gain military success, | 
would consider the possibility that the Sa skya pa directly handled La 
dwags. This hypothesis finds some credit in view of the threat posed 
by the Chagatai and a Muslim advance from Delhi into the Himalayan 
region (the Qarächil expedition). During those years, indeed, some 
rulers of La dwags were foreigners (on all this see Vitali 2005). 


°° The construction of a fort in Dol po may have been induced by the strategical 
reason to keep control over the Ya rtse inimical neighbour but also by the fact 
that, owing to its harsh terrain, it would have made a Gung thang pa prompt 
intervention difficult in case of military necessity. 


mNga' ris bar's Surge to Predominance 
Economic control out of Byang thang and into the valleys around 
it, which favoured exchanges of goods with the lower lands in the 
south, was a main cause for discord between principalities occupying 
valleys at the “periphery”. Profit from commerce and the charge of 
tolls on transiting merchandise triggered these disputes for the 
control over trade routes to Mon yul and the Indian provinces. 
Tibet's relations between the Byang thang “heartland” and the 
valleys of mNga' ris "periphery" was a reverse case from Inner Cen- 
tral Asia. In the latter region, nomads resorted, more commonly than 
not, to looting and extortions of sedentary populations. In Tibet, 
the Byang thang pa hardly had recourse to similar acts, with the 
exception of the internicine warfare between the Men Zhang kins 
from southern Byang thang and Mustang, a status of belligerence 
induced by the Glo pa turned sedentary rather than the nomads.°' 
In line with what has been said above, fratricide warfare between 
the nomads of southern Byang thang and Glo bo, who were close 
kins, was not so much for the control of the steppe land but of the 
commercial tracks. The route in Mustang gave the easiest access to 
trade from the north with the lowlands in the south. The Mustang 
dynasty went all out to eliminate its ‘brog pa kins from southern 
Byang thang and other relatives settled within the boundaries of the 
area they inhabited, to arrogate to themselves unconditional control 
of the resources of Byang thang and the trade towards India. 
Hardly any principalities settled in the mNga’ ris “periphery” 
attempted to control areas of Byang thang, being more content to 
make war to other principalities, and not so much to administer the 
nomadic products but their trade.” 


>! The campaigns waged against groups of their nomads’ kins by the kings of 
Mustang who succeeded one another on its throne and led the kingdom to 
unsurpassed splendour (A ma dpal, A mgon bzang po and bKra shis mgon) are 
listed here in chronological order: 

= takeover of the control of the passes leading to India from Dol po, Gu ge 
and Pu hrang (before 1427); 

= takeover of communities of southern Byang thang away from Mar yul (1435); 

= takeover of areas in Se rib and unspecified localities in Dol po (?); 

= defeat of the 'Phred mkhar ba (1437); 

= eviction of an army of the Byang pa from Wa (1437); 

= relocation of the sKye skya sgang ba to Glo smad along the frontier with 
the lowlands (1437); 

= destruction of the last vestiges of the Glo bo Zhang pa sNa tshags pa (1441); 

= defeated of the Hor, called by the Glo pa against the 0150 tsho ba (1444); 

= betrayal and assassination of the gTso tsho ba chieftains (1445). 

Earlier on, A ma dpal's grandfather Shes rab bla ma removed the power of 
another 'brog pa group, the Shi sa ba, and opened the way for the foundation 
of the Mustang kingdom (mid 13505). 


5 |n the trade between the Byang thang “heartland” and the lowlands giving 
way to the Gangetic plain, the biggest revenues were from the taxes levied 


Contrary to the historical trends of the Inner Asia nomads, internal 
antagonism, a feature typical of the nomadic world and less common 
to sedentary cultures, was a strategy pursued by the 'brog pa-s who 
had turned sedentary. Rarely it affected groups of the Men Zhang 
and the gTso tsho ba, but factionalism was not all the time absent in 
the relations between these two groups of nomads that led to search 
for alliances with members of their respective antagonist camps.*? 

Cohesion became improbable when the Glo pa, after the adop- 
tion of a more sedentary way of life, showed an assertiveness com- 
parable to the fierce nomads of Inner Central Asia.” Their militaristic 
inclination brought them to a collision route against their Men Zhang 
and gTso tsho ba relatives, hardly keen to be submitted by anyone. 


on salt along the route from Mustang to Mu khum (rDzong and Mukhtinath) 
(Chos legs kyi rnam thar f.18b,2-4). Trade on the route that passed from Dol 
po to rDzong dkar (Jomsom) gave lower revenues. To this income one should 
add the earnings gained by those controlling trade in the opposite direction. 
They amounted to bartering salt for rice and various grains sold by them in 
the highlands for a profit. Hence, among all lands inhabited by the Men Zhang 
clans, control of Mustang, the easiest land to cross, was most valued. 


> The striking instance of internal antagonism among the southern Byang 
thang nomads was the 1375 revolt of the gTso tsho ba against the Men 
Zhang after the latter's coup that led them to usurp the throne of Gung thang 
temporarily. 

Due to the enfeeblement of their Sa skya pa overlords after ta'i si tu Byang 
byub rgyal mtshan's takeover of Sa skya and the downfall of the Yuan dynasty, 
the Gung thang Khab pa were unable to avoid the coup and were saved by the 
intervention of the gTso tsho ba. The coup turned out to be the occasion for a 
fight for predominance among the clans of southern Byang thang. 

The gTso tsho ba saw in their Men Zhang sNa tshags pa kins' placing the 
infant bSod nams Ide on the Gung thang throne the ultimate act of illegality, 
which caused their rebellion against them (Chos legs kyi rnam thar f.13b5-14a,5). 

The gTso tsho ba defeated the Men Zhang, and the Sa skya pa heir apparent 
to the Gung thang throne was reinstated. The Men Zhang, despite the defeat, 
continued to exercise a prominent role in mNga' ris bar and mNga' ris smad. 

The opportunity that motivated the Men Zhang to go for the coup and take 
the Gung thang throne was that a princess of the Men Zhang sNa tshags pa 
married the Gung thang king Phun tshogs Ide (r. from 1365). In 1370, she bore 
the Men Zhang child, bSod nams Ide. He was second in line of succession to 
the throne and could bypass his elder step-brother mChog grub Ide, son of 
the senior queen and Sa skya pa heir apparent. In 1371 a revolt ensued, Phun 
tshogs Ide was assassinated and the throne was usurped, after which the Men 
Zhang ruled Gung thang for five years (Gung thang gdung rabs 117,18-118,1). 


* Warfare between Glo bo and other lands of the mNga' ris "periphery": 

= takeover of the control of the passes leading to India from Dol po, Gu ge 
and Pu hrang; 

= dispossession of territories from the control of Gu ge; 

* A mgon bzang po's troops blocked in their advance to Sle mi due to Pu 
hrang's protection extended to some 0150 tsho ba fleeing; 

= the passage of Pu hrang again under the jurisdiction of Mustang 
(temporary); 

= Glo bo defeated by Gung thang; 

* Pu hrang invaded and annexed by Glo bo. 
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Aware ofthe mobility of 'brog pa reactions, the Glo pa realised that 
one way to grant stability to their kingdom was to suppress their Men 
Zhang and 0150 tsho kins, which they achieved with ruthless cruelty.” 

The ‘brog pa-s, given their less regimented social life and kinship 
structure were less respectful of the established power and readier 
to topple the headmen in charge. This was understood by Glo 
bo's royal family, which accomplished to eliminate every possible 
competition by their kins, mindful of the coup staged by the Men 
Zhang to the Gung thang throne around the last quarter of the 14" 
century (see above n. 54). 

Glo pa antagonism towards its rivals was brought to a wider 
stage. Mustang fought against principalities outside the mNga’ ris 
region. They engaged opponents from Mon pa lands in the south 
and other rivals from farther away, such as La stod IHo and Byang.°® 


5 The confrontation between Glo bo and groups of ‘brog pa-s of southern 
Byang thang escalated to one of its last bloody act in 1445. Playing the card 
of treason, Mustang betrayed the gTso tsho ba, killing and torturing their 
chieftains on a single circumstance. 

Chos legs kyi rnam thar (f.27a6-f.28a3): "On that occasion, Gung thang was 
unable to use its strength, so it was decided to opt for a peaceful settlement. 
The troops of Glo bo withdrew. When (f.27b) people of the gTso tsho ba 
settlements intruded into Gro shod during early summer, drung chen A mgon 
and his brother thought: “Earlier the Khab pa and the gTso tsho ba, the chiefs 
and their servants, created much trouble together. If we do not negotiate with 
them, no one can tell what will happen in the future”. They decided to negotiate 
with the gTso tsho ba. They told the gTso tsho ba: “There are many reasons 
why we and [you] gTso tsho ba must hold talks. Come with [your] headmen [to 
discuss them]," and accordingly [gTso tsho] Rig ‘dzin ‘bum led [the delegation 
of] about ten headmen together with their assistants and went to Glo bo. At 
that time drung chen A mgon remained behind because he went to see the 
dmag dpon (i.e. A mo gha). [His] tsha bo (A mgon's maternal nephew), who 
was not far [from the gathering place], went down [to the meeting]. He said: “Is 
Byi wa mkhar's rotten smell still around?". Realising that nothing good would 
ensue, [Rig ‘dzin ‘bum] became like a frog in a pot. No way-out was left. Then, 
not many days after, many butchers were each given a task. Rig ‘dzin ‘bum and 
his brother; Ar dpon, a chief from my own (i.e Chos legs's) household; one called 
dpon rGyal; five notables; and Rig 'dzin 'bum's minister (f.28a) dge bsnyen dPal 
zis (spelled so) were murdered. Moreover, the eyes of five or six chieftains were 
taken out. Concomitantly, the Glo [pa] troops killed a younger brother of Rig 
‘dzin ‘bum, who came to rescue them from outside [the meeting]. The eyes of 
a phu bo (“elder brother", i.e. a cousin of Chos legs) from my phyi tshang (lit. 
"external nest", i.e. "the maternal line of the family") and two or three other 
people were taken out. They took away all these men's horses that were there. 
The [various] communities, the gNyer pa tsho Inga and each of the most valiant 
chiefs of Glo bo shared rkyang meat". 


°° Warfare between Glo bo and lands beyond mNga ris: 
= inroad into the Kathmandu valley; 
= military success at gNya nam; 
= defeat of La stod IHo troops; 
= campaign against unspecified localities in Mon yul and Ko phang; 
= warfare against unidentified Mon pa; 
= strife between Mustang and the people called gTsang Nyang rdzong pa; 
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As for mNga' ris, Glo bo's militaristic dominance brought the 
kingdom to clash in the valleys at the “periphery” both in the east 
and the west.” In the east, the long-term conditions of belligerence 
against Gung thang did not modify the political equilibrium between 
the two power houses of the period. In the west, on the contrary, Glo 
pa campaigns managed to severe the old ties that linked Pu hrang 
to Gu ge? The consequence was that Pu hrang was ever since in 
the religious sphere of the Ngor pa school,” which had its basis in 


= war between Glo bo and La stod IHo; 
= invasion of Glo bo by troops of La stod IHo and Byang. 


5 Signs of confrontation between the various principalities during the 15'^ 
century were the non-infrequent marriage alliances, a testimony of tense 
relations that were counteracted, in most cases with little success, with giving 
out their princesses to the rivals. 

Especially the repercussions of matrimonial alliances in mNga' ris during the 
period of Glo bo's maximum splendour were not always of mutual benefit. Re- 
gional powers fought despite being related by marriage. That of A mgon bzang 
po is a case in point. Close to the age at which the lha sras btsan po-s used to 
wed, A mgon bzang po was given the sister of Phun tshogs Ide, the king of Gu 
ge, as consort (Blo bo rgyal rabs mu thi lit ‘phreng mdzes 15,9). Matrimonial 
bonds between the royal families of inimical Gu ge and Glo bo were renewed 
when a princess from the former kingdom married the Glo bo king A seng rDo 
rje brtan pa in the third quarter of the 15" century (rGod tshang ras pa sNa 
tshogs rang grol, gTsang smyon gyi rnam thar 153,6). These ties did not prevent 
the countries to keep entertaining a mutual antagonist policy. 

If a comparison is made with the past, no trace of land appanage to the 
queens appears in the documents describing these diplomatic activities, unlike 
the custom of allotting lands to these ladies that existed in the time of sPu rgyal 
Bod (see above n. 2). 


5 |n order to obtain fundamental advancements to the fortunes of Glo bo, 
A ma dpal went on a collision route with Gu ge and was able to break the 
century old ties that linked the latter land to Pu hrang. Ngor chen gyi rnam 
thar (537,3) is apologetical in celebrating A ma dpal's lucrative trade with the 
neighbouring countries by means of setting up barter marts in Dol po, Gu ge 
and Pu hrang. But the biography omits that he made these achievements with 
ruthless persecution of anyone trying to obstacle his plans. 

Blo bo rgyal rabs mu thi li'i phreng mdzes (13,1-2) is cruder in its assertions 
that A ma dpal wiped out all possible opposition, for he carried out purges in 
Gu ge, Pu hrang and Mar yul. 


5 Breaking his stay in Mustang, Ngor chen Kun dga' bzang po (1382-1456) 
paid a visit to Pu hrang in late 1436 and the beginning of the following year 
(Vitali 1996: 391 and n. 631). Here he gave extensive teachings to the local bla 
ma-s and people, and made offerings at the ancient temple of Kho char. 

Since then, Kho char, which had entered Sa skya's orbit during the Sa skya 
pa period when it was under the rule of the Pu hrang jo bo bSod nams Ide—a 
disciple of Bu ston Rin chen grub (1290-1364) and Dol po pa Shes rab rgyal 
mtshan (1292-1361)—was tended by the Mustang royalty. 

Glo bo mkhan chen gyi rang rnam and Sangs rgyas phun tshogs's Ngor chen 
gyi rnam thar concur in saying that, following Ngor chen's activity in Pu hrang 
and the support extended to him by the local dignitaries and the king of Gu ge, 
the Ngor school became prominent in Pu hrang. It would seem then that Pu 
hrang was not under Glo bo at the time. 

Glo bo's inveterate hostility towards Gu ge Pu hrang went through frequent 


Mustang, while Gu ge became the stronghold of the dGe lugs pa in 
the west. 


An Advance into the Valleys of mNga’ ris from the Outside World 
A reversal of tendency slipped, slowly but inescapably, into the 
mNga’ ris "periphery". Down the centuries from after bstan pa phyi 
dar onwards, mNga' ris from sKyid grong to La dwags and sBal ti 
witnessed, in different periods, a territorial contraction owing to the 
advance of the cultures popular in the lands to the south and west, 
their trade partners. The people of these countries, who practised 
different religions, saw in the lands of mNga' ris the extreme limit 
where they could spread. It was, therefore, both a religious and 
ethnic advance, a cultural enrichment that, on the other hand, 
created difficulties to the fragile equilibrium of the mNga' ris world. 
The exception to this state of affairs was Ya rtse, an enclave with the 
distinctive mark that the Tibetan world and its practice of Buddhism 
coexisted for centuries with the Hinduism of the high Himalayan 
valleys, but, in the long run, the latter took the upper hand. 

Inthe days of Globo's predominance, La dwags and neighbouring 
territories were becoming a new mNgga' ris "periphery". Islam had 
focused attention on the Himalayan valleys to the east of Kashmir. 
La dwags and contiguous lands were witnessing a Muslim influx. 
Little they could do against ravaging Muslim campaigns—mainly 
by rulers and adventurers from the Northwest but also from 
beyond—with the purpose of looting.$? Although sometimes these 
armies were stationed locally for a while, some of them did not aim 
at perpetual land control, so that they did not leave long lasting 


reversals of fortune (see Vitali 1996 passim beween p. 471 and p. 537). 

It was only sometime after 1450 that Pu hrang again passed under the 
jurisdiction of Mustang (Vitali 1996: 520-523). There is evidence that, up to that 
year, the region had not yet been retaken by Glo bo. 

The outcome of Glo bo's invasion of Pu hrang of the years 1496-1498 under 
the command of the Mustang king bDe legs rgya mtsho (see ibid.: 536-537) was 
that the region returned under the control of Mustang in a more continuative 
manner. 


60 Military campaigns waged by Muslim conquerors during the period were 
those of: 

* Sultan Shahabuddin, the son of the Kashmiri king Shah Mirza (Tarikh-i- 
Kashmir); 

* Rai Madri, the lieutenant of Sikandar Khan (1394-1416), who headed a 
campaign against sBal ti but advanced as far as La dwags proper (Tärikh-i- 
Hassan); and 

* Zain ul-Abidin (r. 1420-1470) (Dvitiya Rajatarangini and La dwags rgyal rabs). 

Moreover: 

* Muslim troops were in La dwags in 1444; 

* Gu ge had to endure a Hor pa offensive from Mar yul in the years 1447-1448; 

= unidentified Hor were still in Mar yul at the time of a visit of Thang stong 
rgyal po to La dwags in 1459. 


marks on the local way of life, but others entailed drastic political 
change.°! 

Sufi mystics and Muslim converts from neighbouring regions 
came to travel in the Himalayan valleys of the western mNga' ris 
“periphery”. The purpose of these endeavours could have not been 
more different from plunder. The mystics came to preach Islam.” 

Sent by their teacher, Tsong kha pa's disciples returned to their 
native lands with the important task of spreading the new and vibrant 
tenets of his doctrine. In line with the capillary policy established by 
him on the plateau almost ubiquitously, his disciples travelled back 
to the vallleys of the mNga’ ris “periphery”, from where they had 
gone to Central Tibet for studies. 

The presence of those pioneers attracted consent inasmuch as 
the local potentates in Gu ge, Zangs dkar and La dwags accorded 
their favours to Tsong kha pa's disciples. The dignitaries of these 
lands were keen to welcome back their children who brought to their 
lands the most advanced doctrine of those days. The acceptance of 
Tsong kha pa's creed had a secular side, for it kept the advance of 
Sufism at bay, restricted, as it was, to fringe areas. 

The capillary diffusion of the dGe lugs pa teachings in valleys of the 
mNga' ris "periphery" provided the embryonic potential for the school 
to walk the extra step and become, in the long run, the dominant 
secular power on the plateau. The mNga' ris "periphery" was one early 
laboratory for the promotion of the political and religious system that 
became the dGa' Idan pho brang theocracy centuries thereafter. 


61 La dwags rgyal rabs (in Francke 1992 [1926]: 37,3-7 and 37,12-14) includes 
Bha ra and Bha gan among the kings ruling in La dwags. 


62 The history of the advance of Sufism into the valleys of the Western Himalaya 
is shrouded in a veil of obscurity. Historical records hardly mention the names 
of the masters involved in this activity of proselytism and the dates of these 
events (see Rovillé 1990: 117-119; Sheikh 2010: 81-84; and Zain-ul-Aabedin 
2009: 7-14). It seems that these teachings, coming from Kashmir, initially found 
fertile ground in the more outlying territories of the Himalaya and to La dwags. 

A first phase of historically documented diffusion concerned sBal ti and 
possibly Pu rig, and the Sufi teachers who spearheaded it seem to have been 
Sayyid 'Ali Hamadani and his disciples (ibid.: 9). Princes from Su ru mKhar rtse, 
who had migrated to Kashmir and converted to Islam, are said to have built Kha 
che Masjid in Mul be (ibid.: 4). 

As for La dwags, the predominant view among scholars is that the earliest 
masters, who would have reached it roughly at the same time as the diffusion 
in sBal ti and Pu rig, were the disciples of Sayyid 'Ali Hamadani (d. 1382). 

Presumably later in the 15" century, another wave of Sufi masters reached 
sBal ti (and perhaps Pu rig) They were disciples of Sayyid Muhammad 
Nirsbakhsh, who had adopted the precepts of Sayyid 'Ali Hamadani. Indeed, 
the La dwags Muslims see in his tradition—that of the Nirsbakhshi—the most 
important one in the region. This activity generated a religious fervour: Islam 
became an accepted religion in the region of the Indus River, with centres in La 
dwags and the areas to its north-west. 
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A Last Word 

The very nature of the Byang thang "heartland” had centrifugal 
features that favoured a cultural expansion towards the mNga' 
ris "periphery". It was the geographic, cultural and geopolitical 
conditions of the "heartland" that led to the decentraliation of its 
core and permitted the occupation of the valleys at a lower altitude. 
The regions of the mNga’ ris "periphery" prospered to the extent that 
the economic, political and religious balance was shifted from the 
higher to the lower lands. By taking centre stage, the valleys at the 
"periphery" ended up bearing conflictual relations for supremacy. 

The centrifugal conditions that led people—either temporarily 
and on a small scale (e.g. the bKa' brgyud hermits) or in a definitive 
manner and with the migration of entire ethnic groups (e.g. the Ya 
ngal clan)—were, in any event, significant enough to create ripples 
in the history of the "heartland" and the "periphery". The existential 
nuances between a "heartland" and a "periphery" were so intertwined 
that they never cracked the intrinsic unity of the two worlds. 

This is also proved by the morphological tracts in areas of the 
West Tibetan world. Although civilisation developed in the ravines 
of the land,9 Gu ge is a peculiar valley of the "periphery" which is 
also a "heartland". The table lands, at the flanks of which the Gu 
ge ravines took shape in formations that an imaginary geological 
architect invented in the most visionary way, are the continuation of 
the Byang thang highlands. The ‘brog-s of Gu ge are located on these 
table lands and no human settlement or temple has been established 
there. These territorial conditions favoured a combination of 'brog 
pa and zhing pa lives altogether. Gu ge in its peculiar manner is the 
essence of the lands of the plateau in the west. 

From the viewpoint of trends in land control, the territory of 
mNga' ris experienced only a single unitary phase in the course of 
the centuries after the collapse of sPu rgyal Bod until the advent of 
dGa' Idan pho brang. It is common place both with Tibetan historians 
of old and Tibetologists to see sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's mNga’ ris 
skor gsum as a regional kingdom inasmuch as it did not control the 
entire Tibetan territory. In a simile referring to bstan pa phyi dar, 
the kingdoms of mNga' ris skor gsum and Tsong kha are decribed, 
respectively, as the "hat" and the "boots" of the plateau (mKhas pa'i 
dga' ston 433,11-14). dBus gTsang in the middle was loose with a 
number of principalities owing to the fact that Khri srong Ide btsan 


85 The ravines of Gu ge, where the Zhang zhung pa and then the mNga' ri stod 
people have been responsible for one of the greatest civilisations in Tibetan 
history, are associated with a myth that found some credit in colonial India. The 
legend says that the geleogical sediments hide and preserve in the ravines of 
Gu ge relics going by the name 'brug rus or "bones of the dragons" (Strachey 
2007 [1853]: 48). Could these be underground vestiges of ancient Zhang zhung? 


Jr) 


did not tighten his belt properly. This prompted Guru Rin po che 
to come out with that prophecy on the future status of Tibet (mDo 
smad chos ‘byung 27,23-27), a beautiful way to represent the political 
conditions of Tibet in the late 10^ or 11^ century, which, nonetheless, 
does not take into account the actual weight of the mNga’ ris skor 
gsum state. 

sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's was a kingdom that included in its 
dominions a huge territorial mass to the point that it could hardly be 
defined as regional. The extension of Zhang zhung did not surpass 
the one of mNga' ris skor gsum by much. The Bon po literature 
includes Sum pa Glang gi gyim shod (i.e. western Khams) in Zhang 
zhung, but one should investigate whether this land attracted Bon 
and its clans during or after its downfall of the kingdom and whether 
they established a dominion locally. 

mNga' ris skor gsum extended from Bru sha and the other 
territories on the western side of the Himalayan range up to mNga' 
ris bar (Glo bo and Nyi shang included) and controlled Gung thang 
(mNga' ris smad) for an unsprcified amount of time (bsTan dzin ras 
pa'i rnam thar f.2b2-3). Its cultural world extended to dBus—and lHa 
sa in particular—all the way to Khams and to gTsang as far as the 
border of Nyang stod with the lowlands of India, where bstan pa phyi 
dar stod lugs had its strongholds. 

The end of the mNga' ris skor gsum apogee engendered territorial 
regionalism. Since the death of rTse Ide and across the centuries, Gu 
ge and Pu hrang kept having different dynastic lines with very limited 
exceptions, but close ties. Gu ge itself became divided and the other 
regions of erstwhile mNga' ris skor gsum had separate rulership. Not 
even the Yuan/Sa skya pa supremacy brought back unity inasmuch 
as Sa skya assigned to different feudatories the control of separate 
lands of mNga’ ris and seemingly kept direct control in one case. Glo 
bo's assertive military policy led the kingdom to be a primus inter 
pares but not to have steady control of lands that surpassed regional 
divisions. The rule of the priest-king chain of rebirths—dGa' Idan 
pho brang—achieved to restore an overall unity in mNga' ris under 
its authority that was exercised from far away and with a centralised 
vision. 
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Christian Jahoda and Christiane Kalantari 


Power and Religion in Pre-Modern Western Tibet: 
The Monumental Avalokitesvara Stela in ICog ro, 
Purang” 


In January 2007, together with the late Tsering Gyalpo (Gu ge Tshe 
ring rgyal po) from the Tibetan Academy of Social Sciences in Lhasa, 
the authors of this essay were able to carry out several weeks of field 
research in Western Tibet. In the context of this field research, which 
included all seven main administrative districts or circles (rdzong)? of 
the government district or prefecture of Western Tibet (mNga' ris sa 
khul) of the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR, China), it was possible 
to carry out intensive exploration at several key sites and, depending 


* Thanks for various helpful suggestions, commentaries and discussions 
in drawing up earlier versions of this article are due to Eva Allinger, Brandon 
Dotson, Jorinde Ebert, Guntram Hazod, Oscar Nalesini, Rudi Jahoda, Horst Lasic 
and Christian Luczanits. The authors will always be indebted to the late Guge 
Tsering Gyalpo for cooperation at various stages of research. 

The research for this article and field work in 2010 was conducted within the 
framework of two research projects funded by the Austrian Science Fund (FWF): 
"Oral and Festival Traditions of Western Tibet: Processes of Cultural Memory 
and Renewal" (P20637-G15) and "Society, Power and Religion in Pre-Modern 
Western Tibet Interaction, Conflict and Integration" (P21806-G19). These 
projects were carried out under the direction of Christian Jahoda at the Institute 
for Social Anthropology, Austrian Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 


This field work was carried out on the basis of a research agreement between 
the Tibetan Academy of Social Sciences (TASS) in Lhasa and the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences (AAS) in Vienna. The participants were the late Prof. Tsering 
Gyalpo, Director of the Institute for Religious Studies, TASS, Christian Jahoda, 
at that time collaborator on the OeNB Project 10944 "Political Space, Socio- 
Economic Organisation and Religious Geography in Western Tibet" (director: 
Prof. Ernst Steinkellner), AAS, and Christiane Papa-Kalantari. The funding of part 
of the travel costs for the field work by Christian Jahoda and the cooperation 
partner Tsering Gyalpo was assumed by the FWF research focus S87 "Cultural 
History of the Western Himalaya", University of Vienna. 


Purang (sPu rang, also sPu hrengs, etc), Gar (sGar), Tsamda (rTsa mda’), 
Ruthog (Ru thog), Gergye (dGe rgyas), Gertse (sGer rtse), Tshochen (mTsho 
chen). 


on time and circumstances, more or less comprehensive audiovisual 
and occasionally also photographic documentation on selected 
research themes. Alongside Tsamda, Purang was one of the main 
areas of the joint field research in the course of which a stone stela in 
ICog ro (also Cog ro) village with a relief of a standing Avalokite$vara 
and an inscription was examined. 

In February 2010, in the course of another field trip to Purang,? 
additional documentation of the stela and its inscriptions was 
carried out. Based on recent (re-)discoveries of comparative stelae 
in other areas of historical Western Tibet (mNga' ris skor gsum) and 
historical texts, new findings from relevant ongoing research (also in 
Central Tibet, Nepal and Ladakh) as well as additional photographic 
documentation (not available previously, partly also from archives), 
this contribution discusses the monumental Avalokitesvara (sPyan 
ras gzigs) stela in ICog ro, Purang, in a considerably wider, trans- 
regional context. At the same time, it draws on the results of additional 
research in Khorchag (‘Khor chags) (see Tsering Gyalpo, Jahoda, 
Kalantari and Sutherland 2012 [2015]) and thereby also enables a 
stronger comparative perspective than was possible before.” 


Historical Setting 
The extensive historical Buddhist culture of Western Tibet (mNga' 


+ Again this field work was carried out on the basis of a research agreement 
between the Tibetan Academy of Social Sciences in Lhasa and the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences in Vienna. Besides Tsering Gyalpo (TASS), the participants 
were Hubert Feiglstorfer, Veronika Hein, Christian Jahoda, Christiane Kalantari 
and Patrick Sutherland. 


^ See Jahoda and Papa-Kalantari 2009; Papa-Kalantari and Jahoda 2010. 
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1. Front (east) view of sPyan 

ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela, 

ICog ro village, Purang District, 
Tibet Autonomous Region, PR China 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2004). 


2. South view of sPyan ras 

gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela with 
inscription lines 1-7 on upper part 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2004). 


3. North view of sPyan ras 

gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela with 
inscription lines 1-12 on upper part 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2004). 


ris) became known above all through the research journeys by 
Giuseppe Tucci in 1933 and 1935, and the publications based on 
them. This culture is inseparable from the West Tibetan kingdom 
and its regional sub- and successor kingdoms of Guge (Gu ge), Pu- 
rang and Ladakh (La dwags) founded by a descendant of the Central 


5 Not only were major scientific publications (such as Tucci 1936; Tucci 1949) 
responsible for this but also above all the travel reports and popular science 
books (such as Tucci and Ghersi 1934; Tucci 1937; Tucci 1973), which contain 
many otherwise rare observations and much information, and are therefore still 
extremely valuable for current research. See Nalesini 2008 for an overview on 
Tucci's expeditions between 1926 and 1954. 

Since the 1990s, a new wave of cultural-studies researches in West Tibet have 
been carried out in various fields, although predominantly on the archaeology, 
general history, the history of art, cultural and religious history, Tibetan 
philology and social anthropology. See for example Levine 1992; Levine 1994; 
Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring 1994; Luczanits 1996; Pritzker 1996; 
Vitali 1996; Huo Wei and Li Yongxian 2001; Vitali 2003; Heller 2004; Tshe ring 
rgyal po 2005; Tshe ring rgyal po 2006; Huo Wei 2007; Orofino 2007; Heller 
2010; Tsering Gyalpo, Jahoda, Kalantari and Sutherland 2012 [2015]; Tropper 
2016; Tshe ring rgyal po 2011 and 2014; Tropper 2018 and 2019. 


E 


Tibetan dynasty around 911 (see Jahoda, "On the foundation of the 
Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh”, this volume, p. 292; see also Vitali 
2003: 54-55 who—based on different sources—suggested 912 as 
terminus post quem for the establishment of the mNga' ris skor gsum 
kingdom). 

The members of the royal line and the noble families associated 
with it who established themselves in this region (or had previously 
already lived there) were responsible for founding a large number 
of monasteries and temples in the time from the late 10* century 
onward. The outstanding founders and promoters of this Buddhist 
culture were the ruler Srong nge (in full: Khri Ide Srong gtsug btsan) 
and later Royal Lama (lha bla ma) Ye shes ‘od (947-1019; 1024 
according to Vitali 2003: 55, 61) and the Great Translator (lo chen) Rin 
chen bzang po (958-1055) (see, for example, Vitali 2003: 55-56, 61, 
64 and Jahoda, "On the foundation of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, 
Ladakh", this volume, pp. 280-287). 

There are reports of a few foundations of Buddhist monuments 
predating the major foundation phase starting in 996. One of the 


earliest sources which contains evidence for this is Sonam Tsemo's 
Chos la jug pa'i sgo from 1167. According to Petech, the translation 
of a relevant section, which describes an event that took place in a 
place along the upper course of the Sutlej river in 992 CE, reads thus: 


"All the yab-mched [that is, members of the royal dynasty] of 
the Upper and Lower Areas met at sPeg-mkhar of the Cog-la 
region, and on this occasion a great oration [mol ba chen po]? 
was delivered [...]. The hermitage of Pa[..]-sgam in the Rum 
region was renovated." (Petech 1997: 233). 


The holding of royal dynastic meetings on the occasion of important 
temple foundations even before 996 (that is, before the time of the 
foundation of the three main temples of Guge, Purang and Maryul 
(Mar yul, a region along the Indus river in Upper Ladakh] in Tholing, 
Khorchag and Nyarma)? is also mentioned in the [Ha bla ma Ye shes 
od kyi rnam thar rgyas pa (Extended Biography of the Royal Monk Ye 
shes 'od) written by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan at Tholing in 1480? 
According to this text, such a meeting was held for example in 987 in 
Purang where, in an authoritative speech or declaration Khri Ide Srong 
gtsug btsan decided that a temple (gtsug lag khang) was to be built in 
the castle of mKhar Itag at sKya ru for the protection of the kingdom.'? 


Location 
Just a few kilometres south of the town of Purang," the present 


$ Although Petech (1997: 233) preferred to translate the Tibetan phrase mol 
ba chen po as "great oration", he also held "a great discussion" as a possible 
translation. Roberto Vitali, who quoted this passage in his The Kingdoms of 
Gu.ge Pu.hrang, translated mol ba chen po as "great discussion" and also as 
"consultation" (Vitali 1996: 250, n. 361, and 251). 


7 "chu pho 'brug gi lo la cog la yul sPeg mkhar du sTod sMad kyi yab mched 
gdan 'dzom pa'i dus su mol ba chen po mdzad/ Rum yul Pa sgam gyi dben sa 
gsar du btsugs pa'i dus su brtsis na/ lo 3125" (cf. ST, f.316a-b; SP, f. 297b). 


$ The most common Tibetan spellings for these places are mTho Iding, Tho 
gling and Tho ling, 'Khor chags, Kho char, Kha char and Khwa char as well as 
Myar ma, Nyar ma, Nya mar and Nyer ma. 


? See Gu ge pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011 for a facsimile edition of 
the original dbu med text, Do rgya dBang drag rdo rje 2013 for an annotated 
edition of the text in dbu can script and Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The 
Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan: The Tibetan text," this volume, pp. 121—169, for an improved dbu can 
edition, in particular with regard to the spelling of a large number of contracted 
ligatures and of otherwise shortened forms (including numbers). 


10 Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye 
shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text," this volume, p. 132. 
See also Gu ge pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 290 (f. 9b). 


11 This town also appears on maps as Burang (Chin. Pülán). It is partly identical 
with the pre-modern sKyid thang or sKyid rang. 


administrative centre of the district bearing the same name, on a 
raised position on the right bank of the rMa bya or Peacock river 
(known as Karnäli in Nepal) is the municipality of Zhi sde (Zhi sde 
shang), which is named after the village of Zhi sde (Zhi sde grong tsho). 
Approximately half way between the town of Purang and the village 
of Zhi sde is a small farming settlement called ICog/Cog ro. This name 
recalls the Cog ro noble family, who according to the Nyang ral chos 
'byung were closely allied with sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon, the founder of 
the West Tibetan kingdom in the second decade of the 10^ century 
(see also Vitali 1996: 171-172). At the centre of the settlement there is 
a former Buddhist temple, which has long been used as a warehouse, 
whose floor plan makes the claimed legendary foundation by the 
Great Translator Rin chen bzang po seem not unlikely. 

The actual aim of the visit to this settlement was to document 
and reinvestigate a stone stela from an earlier period with a relief 
portrayal of a standing Avalokite$vara on one side and a two- 
part religiously motivated historic inscription'? on two other sides, 
which had previously, in September 2004, been photographed by 
Tsering Gyalpo under different circumstances—when it was still 


12 As far as is known, the first (English) translation of the inscription and dating 
of the stela was undertaken by Vitali (1996: 168-169, n. 231). See also Denwood 
2007: 51. 
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4. Building housing the sPyan ras 
gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela with a 
number of weathered stone stelae 
in front of it, ICog ro village, Purang 
District, Tibet Autonomous Region, 
PR China (C. Kalantari, 2007). 


5. sPyan ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) 
stela on a stepped cement plinth 
(view of front/east and south face) 
(C. Kalantari, 2007). 


6. Front (east) view of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela 
(C. Kalantari, 2007). 


7. Front (east) view of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela 
(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


standing in the open air (see Figs. 1-3). The following descriptions, 
historical comparative analyses and attached illustrations of this 
stela, which has so far not been publicised in the appropriate form, 
serve to open it up and make it known for further art-history and 
philological investigations. Above and beyond this, the study is an 
attempt to incorporate the stela in the context of the cultural and 
art history of the sPu rgyal dynasty as well as the early phase of the 
“later dissemination of Buddhism” (bstan pa phyi dar) in the West 
Tibetan kingdom. Based on the observations made by Giuseppe 
Tucci in Zhi sde in 1935, on the oral accounts recorded in ICog ro by 
Tsering Gyalpo until 2006 and on the statements of the inhabitants 
of the settlement interviewed on site in 2007, additional social and 
cultural-anthropology perspectives on this stela are opened up, 
which are supplemented by observations on the present-day and 
historic function of similar as well as simpler prehistoric stelae in the 
immediate and wider vicinity of Western Tibet. 


Documentation and Description 

The viewing and documentation of the stela, as well as a following 
interview with villagers on the subject, took place on 16 January 
2007 and for reasons of time and because of the priority of other 
projects had to be carried out in only a few hours. 

The stela is in a one-room shrine-like building on the northern 
edge of the settlement of ICog ro and seems to have been installed 
there sometime between October 2004 and June 2005. The 
building is on the western side of the street and is surrounded by 
fields behind it. On the eastern side, in front of the building, are 


3 This gap results from the photographic documentation by Tsering Gyalpo 
in the course of a visit in September 2004 (when the stela was still standing in 
open air, obviously already in front of the building— which seems to have been 
built in 2002 according to local informants), and another one in June 2005 when 
he revisited the site. At that time the stela had already been placed inside the 
building. 


some more crudely made stelae (Fig. 4), which according to the 
villagers were previously situated elsewhere (see below). 

The base of the stela is let into a stepped cement pedestal, which 
on the front or eastern side allows a view of the base, which was 
probably previously partly underground, which makes it possible to 
recognise a wreath of lotus leaves. Together with the 18-cm-high 
lotus base, on the front the stela is 185 cm high with an average 
width of ca. 51 cm in the lower part and 49 cm in the upper part. The 
sides are each ca. 18 cm wide (Fig. 5).'* 

As before, i.e. before the erection of the building, the stela is set 
up with the front, distinguished by the relief image of Avalokitesvara, 


14 The width of the sides thereby corresponds to the stela in Pooh in Upper 
Kinnaur, whose measurements were likewise given as 18 cm by Thakur (1994: 
369). On this stela, see below. 


facing east (Figs. 6 and 7).? On the two narrow sides, facing south 
and north, there are two Tibetan inscriptions in dbu can writing, 
which both start at about the shoulder height of Avalokitesvara, 
approximately 130 cm from the upper step of the concrete base (see 
Figs. 8 and 9). Both inscriptions use the whole available width of the 
sides, up to the edge. The 19-line inscription on the southern side, 
which starts by giving the year and the month of the request for 
the erection of the stela, can be taken as the beginning of the text. 
That on the north side, with 24 lines, testifies to the execution of the 
task through reference to the confession made in the presence of 
Avalokitesvara and through the dedication. While the whole surface 
of the two sides with inscriptions is smoothened, the reverse side 
facing west is only crudely hewn (see Fig. 10). 


12 The uppermost part of the stela seems to have been lost through erosion. 
This is evident owing to the missing part on the upper curve of the oval nimbus. 
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8. South-east view of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2010). 


9. North-east view of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2010). 


10. South-west view of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2010). 


The nature of the surface of the stela'* displays certain differences 
on the four sides. Particularly noticeable on the front are the butter 
offerings attached in many places or the stains that have clearly been 
caused by them, which cause the stone to appear somewhat darker 
and the relief to stand out somewhat more in these places. Similarly 
noticeable are places with red pigment, which are to be found on 
the right hand and right upper arm of Avalokite$vara, in the area of 
the upper part of the hip clothes and from there to the right edge. 
On the northern side the whole lower half is marked by this red 
pigment. The lower part of the inscription (about eight lines), which 
is free from the pigment—apart from a few places in the last two 
lines where it somewhat covers the inscription—is particularly easily 
readable as a result of the contrast. On the south side, the red layer 
of pigment is noticeable in the whole area of the inscription, but 
apart from the first seven lines seems to be less intense or faded. On 
the back only some parts in the area of the upper ca. 20 cm of the 
stela are covered in red pigment, while the colour of the remaining 
surface largely reflects the natural character of the stone. The red 
pigment on its surface may point towards cultic use at some time. 
It is not possible to tell when this pigment was applied, whether it 
was possibly immediately following the completion of the stone or 
at a later time, perhaps even recently." In this case too, knowledge 
of the pigment and its chemical-physical characteristics would be 
very useful for further conclusions. As it is known that until around 
15 years ago the stela stood in the open on the road between ICog 
ro and Zhi sde (see Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring 1994: 4 
and 5-6 for illustrations),'? and it must therefore be assumed that it 


16 From a geological point of view this stela seems to involve an iron-rich 
limestone or a calcarus, yellow-brown oxidising sandstone with rounded 
fracture textures (as can be seen on the back of the stela), at least as far as 
a provisional assessment on the basis of the photographic documentation 
permits. Without knowledge of the geology of the immediate and wider vicinity, 
a conclusion on the origin of the stone is not possible (Dr Rudi Jahoda, personal 
communication, August 2008). 


17 The colouring of inscriptions seems to have been a widespread feature of 
Tibetan inscriptions on stone and rocks dating from the 7*—9' centuries. See 
Dieter Schuh (2013: 144-145) who also refers to a Tibetan inscription at Skardu 
in Baltistan which states that the belivers are summoned to restore the colour 
from time to time. 


18 This publication was not known to the authors at the time of the field 
research in 2007. It was only discovered and consulted during the course of the 
literature researches for this article. The same is true for another publication 
that appeared in China, which contains a rubbing of the inscriptions and a free 
illustration of the front of the stela (without the lotus base) with a not very 
accurate tint, both however without detailed commentary (Zheng 2000: 173- 
174). Only since the completion of the manuscript did it become known that 
Prof. Wang Yao had given the Avalokitesvara stela as the subject of his lecture 
for the 10th Seminar of the International Association of Tibetan Studies (IATS) 


an 


was exposed to strong sunlight on the east and southern sides, this 
may possibly explain why the colour of the paint is for the most part 
less intense on these two sides in comparison to the northern side. 


Art-History Findings 

On the front of the regularly worked, cubic block of stone of the 
ICog ro stela there is a chiselled figurative portrayal (Fig. 5). The 
characteristic style provides evidence of acomplex and cosmopolitan 
artistic layering: the figural typology reveals Central Tibetan stylistic 
features while Chinese-Central Asian material culture and symbols 
of authority and prestige are reflected in details of the costume 
and in the overall-layout. The form, function and meaning of this 
image in a West Tibetan religious-artistic context will be dealt with 
in greater detail in the following, which goes beyond the common 
scholarly consensus of "foreign influences”.'? It features a richly 
bejeweled bodhisattva, in the appearance of a young man, wearing 
a loincloth or dhott. Iconographic characteristics are the right arm, 
which is lowered in the gesture of granting a wish (varadamudra) 
and the lotus (padma), which is held in the left hand and grows 
upwards over the left shoulder?? Alongside these features the 
figure is above all identifiable by a motif on the crown, which highly 
probably represents a Buddha Amitabha figure. These features 
identify the figure as the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (sPyan ras 
gzigs dbang phyug), the bodhisattva of compassion, the supreme 
saviour of all suffering beings and the spiritual son of Amitabha 
(Figs. 6, 7 and 11). Animbus containing a circle of flames frames the 
face, and an urna graces his forehead between the eyebrows. The 
bodhisattva's sumptuous princely sambhogakaya jewellery indicates 
supramundane splendour.’' It is complemented by the full, ankle- 
length loincloth, which is arranged in schematic rounded folds and 
accentuated by its volume. It is decorated with curves that recall 


in Oxford in 2003 (see Wang Yao 2003). It has not been possible to discover 
whether this lecture has since been published in written form. 


19 Based on the documentation and analyses of Vitali (1990), Luczanits (2004) 
and Heller (1997, 2006), this article attempts for the first time to assemble the 
various trends and regional types of this style and in particular to define the 
stylistic connections between the examples from Western Tibet. 


? Here the stalk does not grow out of the ground, as is classically the case, but 
ends at the level of the navel. 


21 A large diamond-shaped attachment in the form of leafy tendrils adorns the 
upper arm ring, while the bejewelled hip ornament decorates the abdomen 
section and holds the loincloth (dhoti). A ribbon or decorative band that hangs 
from the hip decoration in the middle of the body and reaches down over the 
knee may represent a chain with hanging flower-shaped decorations or a belt 
that holds the dhott in place. The shoulders are each covered by a straight line 
of beads, which are perhaps to be understood as falling strands of hair. 


schematically arranged folds. The double curves at regular intervals, 
however, reflect decorative styles on textiles, consisting of detailed 
patterns arranged in rows above one another as are frequently seen 
in Indian and Nepalese printed textiles and the ornamental traditions 
in the region. The artist is here probably translating an Indian dhoti 
of fine cotton with a typical detailed pattern, which is usually shown 
wrapped around the body and clinging to the legs, into a Tibetan 
idiom distinguished by heavy, loose clothes of wool or silk brocade, 
which lends volume and plasticity to the figure. 


The Cult of Avalokitesvara in the Early History of Buddhist Tibet 
The cult of Avalokitesvara—and with it the ideal of sacrifice and 
redemption for other sentient beings and the salvation of the 
world—spread across the whole of India in the late Mahayana period 
(from the 6% century onward). In the Vajrayana the bodhisattva 
assumes various many-headed and many-armed shapes.? Among 
its many manifestations in Tibet the deity appears as the attendant 
figure to a central Buddha, as for example in the sanctum of the 
main temple (gtsug lag khang) at Tabo dating from the end of the 
10^ century (in the latter case with one head and two arms; see 
Luczanits 2004: fig. 21). In the later Alchi gsum brtsegs (ca. 1200), it 
assumes a prominent four-armed manifestation as part of a central 
group of cultic figures consisting of colossal clay sculptures of the 
Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara, Mafjusri and Maitreya (ibid.: 209). 

In the ca. 12^ century Zhag cave, Avalokitesvara is depicted 
in the entrance corridor in a six-armed form identifying it as 
Sugatisandarsana Loke$vara. He is flanked by two standing local 
males and a kneeling figure, which are most likely the donors— 
wearing the typical attire of the West Tibetan aristocratic elite— 
portrayed as pious devotees. The kneeling donor appears to be 
being blessed by Avalokitesvara. This iconographic type is also 
found at Dungkar (Dung dkar), where Avalokitesvara is venerated as 
the sovereign of a mandala (cf. Tsering Gyalpo and Kalantari, "Guge 
kingdom-period murals in the Zhag grotto in mNga’ ris, Western 
Tibet", this volume, Figs. 18-19, pp. 415-416). 


? The divinity is frequently worshipped in this form in Kashmir and also at a 
stela in Kashmir. See Linrothe 1999: fig. 8, 8a. 


23 On the cult of Avalokitesvara see also de Mallmann 1948. 


^ At Khorchag a monumental Mafijusri in silver—commissioned by the royal 
family for the foundation of a temple around 1000—was complemented in the 
13" century with statues of Avalokitesvara and Maitreya, forming the famous 
"Three Jobo Silver Brothers" (Jo bo ngul sku mched gsum). The triad became 
an important focus of cult throughout Tibet and many copies were made to 
emulate its sacred presence (Tsering Gyalpo, Jahoda, Kalantari and Sutherland 
2012 [2015]: 17-18, 24, passim). 


On the basis of texts such as Chos rgyal srong btsan sgam 
po'i mani bka' ‘bum and other sources, the introduction of the 
Avalokite$vara cult in Tibet was connected by later Tibetan historians 
with King Songtsen Gampo (Srong btsan sgam po), who is seen as an 
emanation of this bodhisattva.?? 


> See Kapstein 1992. Even if there was cause for critical analyses and doubts, 
as Kapstein mentions (ibid.: 84), as early as the IDan/IHan kar ma catalogue 
(compiled in the year 812, with supplements up to the end of the ruling 
period of King Ral pa can; see Herrmann-Pfandt 2008: xviii-xxii) there are 
Tibetan translations of texts that were of fundamental importance for the cult 
of Avalokite$vara (see also Lalou 1953). In addition, on the basis of his recent 
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11. Detail of sPyan ras 

gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela 
showing the butter offerings 
and the red colouration 

(C. Kalantari, 2007). 


12. Standing bodhisattva with 
dhoti; Tabo (Spiti, HP, India), main 
temple (gtsug lag khang), ca. 

10* century, clay, height 195 cm 
(P. Sutherland, 2009). 
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lan Alsop (1998) described the royal introduction and transmission 
to Nepal and Tibet of holy images of Avalokitesvara—regarded as 
tutelary deity of the first historical king of Tibet. A famous specific 
image of 'Phags pa Lokesvara (Arya/Noble Avalokitesvara), which 
served as a prototype for various replicas, assumes a special position 
in the mythic installation of the sacred image. As Alsop described, 
one image was brought to Kathmandu under difficult circumstances 
during the reign of Narendradeva (641-680) with the help of the 
king's spiritual advisor. Narendradeva was contemporary with 
Songtsen Gampo (see Vitali 1990: 71-72; Dotson 2009: 82) and, 
according to the transmission, he was the inaugurator of the cult 
and the yearly festivals of Avalokitesvara which still exist in Nepal 
(Vergati 1995: 206). He is still regarded as protector of kingship and 
of the prosperity of the country up to the present day. This pattern 
of royal transmission may have been adopted in Tibet as a means 
of legitimation. The rGyal rabs gsal ba'i me long [Clear Mirror of the 
Royal Genealogies] describes a group of four sacred images; one 
was miraculously brought (from Nepal) during the time of Songtsen 
Gampo to Tibet; in a Tibetan version of the story the place where it 
was found and installed lies on the border between India and Nepal 
and can be perhaps identified as Khorchag (Alsop 1998: 89), situated 
in close geographic proximity to ICog ro. 

An important Buddhist icon in the Potala, known as Ärya- 
Lokesvara, appears to be linked to this legendary transmission; 
the latter image displaying strong Newari features is presumably 
patterned after the famous ca. 7^ century prototype (Alsop 1998: fig. 
15). The statue featured as a model for various replicas in Tibet: one 
is from Mustang, which is kept in the royal chapel in the palace of 
the rulers of Lo at Tsarang, south of Mönthang (sMon thang) (Lo Bue 
2010: fig. 1.2.); another is kept at Nako, Kinnaur (Alsop 1998: fig. 19). 

Further studies will be necessary to determine the chronological 
sequence and forms of veneration of Avalokitesvara in India and 
Central Asia, particularly to the extent that this has a bearing on its 
introduction into Tibet.” 


Stone Stelae and Reliefs in Stone in Early Tibetan Art 
The bodhisattva of the ICog ro stela is depicted standing in an 
upright pose (samapada) on a lotus pedestal. The figure fills almost 


researches of the Tibetan texts found in Dunhuang, which mainly date from the 
10" century, van Schaik points out that sufficient evidence can be found for the 
presence and growing popularity of Avalokitesvara as early as this time and the 
view that there is no evidence of an Avalokitesvara cult in Tibet before the 11'^ 
century needs to be revised in the light of these findings (van Schaik 2006: 66). 


26 On the symbolic and increasingly political importance of the Avalokitesvara 
cult in Tibet in the post-dynastic period see also Sgrensen 2007. 


the whole oblong frontal panel of the block and is worked in shallow 
relief, gaining somewhat in volume against the slightly recessed 
background. It is carved into the surface of the stone in simple 
outlines with light modelling along the contours. The rendering of 
the powerful physique, with its stiffness, broad shoulders, splayed 
feet and large hands, pays scant regard to natural proportions: the 
head seems too big for the upper body, while the relatively short 
legs are covered by an ankle-length loincloth or dhott. The individual 
parts of the body flow into one another, displaying virtually no 
articulation. The almond-shaped eyes and the wings of the nose 
are carved in harsh, straight furrows into the schematic, shovel- 
shaped face. A heavy crown rising from a band of pearls rests on 
a circlet of curls. The bangle on the upper arm is decorated with a 
large lozenge-shaped upper element in the form of foliate tendrils, 
while the jewel-studded ornament on the hips decorates the belly 
and covers the knob of the band which holds the loincloth in place. 
From the centre of the ornament on the hips the two ends of the 
band ending in a decorative manner in a floral element fall to below 
the knee. The prominence of the large decorative elements in the 
crown, on the upper arms, hips and legs, which are worked in detail 
with a relative degree of plasticity gives additional emphasis to the 
overall planar and ornamental impression made by the composition. 
The loose dhoti deviates from the Indian treatment of garment and 
appears like legs of baggy trousers contrasting to renderings of the 
dhoti on Kashmir-derived artworks in early Buddhist temples of the 
region from the beginning of the 11^ century onwards, such as in 
the main temple (gtsug lag khang) of Tabo (Fig. 12). 

In addition the characteristic features displayed by the ICog ro 
stela contrast distinctively with stelae (some with Tibetan inscriptions) 
in the Kashmir style, such as those preserved at Dras (Kargil District, 
Jammu and Kashmir, India)?" It concerns free-standing cult figures 
whose original place of erection and function can no longer be 
definitively clarified. Whereas the Kashmir style reflected in these 
figures is distinguished by the naturalistic plasticity and the interest 
in movement—to be seen for example in the triple curved posture of 
the body (tribhanga)—by means of which the figure is emancipated 
from its ground, the figure of the stela in ICog ro remains static and 
wholly subordinate to the cubic form of the block of stone. There the 
figure takes up most of the expanse of stone. Its stasis and strict hieratic 
frontality imbue the figure of the bodhisattva with monumentality, 


?7 See Luczanits (2005: 67), who points to the tendency to early dating (7^-10'*^ 
century) of a group of rock reliefs in Mulbek, Dras and Changspa. He is one 
of the few authors to have previously concerned himself with the historical 
classification of early rock reliefs and stelae in West Tibet and the comparison 
with paintings in the region. 


emphasising its dignity and extra-temporal presence, while the 
extended outsized hand symbolises the way the bodhisattva turns to 
the world of sentient beings to help them attain enlightenment. In 
contrast to the autonomous cultic image, here it is the monumental 
character which predominates, appearing as religious and political 
communication and medium conveying a self-portrayal of the elite. In 
Tibet, stone appears to be the medium par excellence for this function. 
The unity of image and religio-political text, both using almost the 
whole width of the block, further underlines the strategy to project 
sovereignty in a Buddhist-ordered realm. The stela combines a cult 
image for devotion with a Tibetan medium for a political-religious 
monument designed to establish a social landscape. 

Stone was also an important material for cult images inside of 
temples at the time of the early Buddhist period in Central Tibet. 
Some of them reflect the influence of this medium transferred with 
artists from Nepal and India.” Examples of stone images from the 
8" century can be found in Khra ‘brug, which were, according to 
sources, manufactured by Newar artists (cf. Sgrensen and Hazod 
2005: figs. 43 and 44).? 

In contrast, in early West Tibetan temples cult images made 
of stone are not commonly found. It can be concluded from early 
Buddhist temples in Himachal Pradesh predating the early West 
Tibetan temples that wooden statues must have been frequent as 
main cult statues. Some examples of such wooden images can be 
found at Pooh and at Charang (see Luczanits 2004: figs. 64—65). 

However, from the 11* century onwards clay became the medium 
par excellence both in Central Tibet (Yemar [g.Ye dmar], Drathang 
[Gra/Grwa thang], Shalu [Zha lu]) and Western Tibet, although 
different techniques of manufacture and mountings on the walls 
were applied in each of these regions.” 


28 |n particular Pala or Newar artists achieved great sophistication in the treatment 
of fine surfaces of stones (e.g. schist, sandstone) almost recalling metal. 


?? According to the transmission eight bodhisattva images are from Khotan 
(Sørensen and Hazod 2005: 17). The direction of the temple's main entrance 
towards Kathmandu further emphasises the orientation towards Nepal at that 
time. Concerning the reconstruction of the artistic context historical links with 
Nepal are particularly relevant. Activities of Newar artists in Tibet are frequently 
mentioned in sources. At Khra 'brug, Tibet's first temple, fragments of stone 
statues from the 8" century originally featuring a Buddha pentad with Vairocana 
in the centre survived which are reported to have been manufactured by 
Nepalese craftsmen. The stylistic characteristics of the ICog ro stela, with early 
Tibetan features appearing ultimately to be of Nepalese origin, perhaps also 
reflect the situation of the sanctity of the famous image of 'Phags pa Loke$vara 
miraculously found during the time of Songtsen Gampo and installed in Tibet 
as a tutelary deity, as described by Alsop (1998). 


30 The tradition of clay sculptures must have been strong in India at that time— 
although little remained—as can be concluded from the Indianising Tibetan 
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13. Stela with image of a 
bodhisattva; Purang town, Tibet 
Autonomous Region, PR China 
(C. Jahoda, 2007). 


style of the clay sculptures at Tabo gtsug lag khang. In later periods, such as 
the cave temples at Dungkar (12 century), interactions with the sophisticated 
tradions of clay sculptures in Buddhist centres on the northern Silk Road in 
eastern Central Asia may have existed. This can be assumed not only due to 
stylistic commonalities but also due to their specific position in the temple: at 
Dungkar clay images are set apart and elevated onto a higher spiritual level on 
account of the position in a raised niche, which recalls niches for the main cult 
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The typology of the stone stela is in marked contrast to stone, 
wood and clay cult images for devotion in temples, which co-existed 
up to the 11" century?! the chosen material and the block-like shape 
of this form of image appear particularly associated with state, status 
and authority; it was connoted with political treaties and manifests 
from the earliest periods of the Yarlung (Yar lung) Empire. In this 
context the importance of stone effigies of animals guarding the 
entrance of Yarlung dynasty tombs in the Yarlung valley also needs 
to be mentioned.” 

The statement contained in the inscription of the ICog ro stela 
and the visual "text" are subordinated to the block of stone, whose 
enduring quality and severe geometric form can also be seen as 
symbolising the everlasting duration of power.? The stela thereby 
forms a unique "web of meaning" of image, text and ritual praxis. 

In terms of style and function, a related stela of a very vernacular 
type has been preserved on the eastern edge of Purang (Fig. 13). 
However, little can be said about its stylistic characteristics on 
account of its weathered state. A crown sits on the heavy, round 
head of the figure, the left hand is held against the breast and the 
right hand presumably hangs down, in a similar manner to that of the 
ICog ro image. Thus it might also represent a bodhisattva. The legs, 
like the thin arms, are depicted in a shortened and disproportionate 
fashion.” 

Another example of this type of stela with a historical inscription 
has been preserved at Pooh in Upper Kinnaur? (Figs. 14-15; for 


images at the rear wall of cave temples at Dunhuang. This spatial arrangement 
of images cannot be found in early Buddhist temples in Western Tibet. 


31 Thetypology of the stone stela is different from devotional images in stone with 
carvings, typically featuring images of Avalokitesvara, of different qualities and 
periods, often donated and positioned along pilgrimage paths to monasteries 
(cf. Devers, "An archaeological account of Nyarma and its surroundings, Ladakh”, 
this volume, pp. 201-224, and Feiglstorfer, "The architecture of the Buddhist 
temple complex of Nyarma", this volume, pp. 225-257). 


32 The size of a famous stone lion of a Yarlung dynasty tomb (7*^-8^ century) is 
approximately 150 cm (Hazod 2015: fig. 6, p. 591). 


3 |n this respect there is a distant connection with the famous stone statues of 
Turkic dignitaries with inscriptions found in Mongolia and southern Siberia (see 
Ohrig 1988). 


34 It is conceivable that the working of the ca. 170-cm-high stone block started 
with the portrayal of the large head and upper body, filling the whole width of 
the stela, but the proportions of the pre-prepared image bearer did not permit 
a complete figure. It is also conceivable that the portrait was already damaged 
in its production and was never in cultic use, unlike the ICog ro stela, which is 
still worshipped today. It is rather unlikely that the lower part weathered and 
was subsequently completed. 


35 Upper Kinnaur (Khu nu) is a Tibetan-speaking area of Himachal Pradesh, 
India, today on the border of the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR, China), which 


further illustrations of the front and reverse sides see Thakur 1994: 
370, 372). This stela dates from a later historical phase, and Thakur 
not only links it with the Royal Lama (lha bla ma) Ye shes 'od on 
account of its inscription but also dates it to the latter's lifetime (1004; 
ibid.: 375). Vitali and Petech have published different readings and 
interpretations of this only poorly preserved and legible inscription.?e 
The stela displays simplified representations of a bodhisattva figure 
in shallow relief on one side and on the other a stüpa, the style of 
which contrasts with the monumentality of the cultic figure in ICog 
ro. Tsering Gyalpo ("Brief description of the traditions related to 
the 'translator's mchod rten' existent in Kyu wang, Western Tibet", 
this volume, Figs. 8-13, pp. 64-66) documented and examined 
an important but as yet little studied monument in stone without 
inscriptions at Kyuwang (Kyu wang) in the Tsamda District of Western 
Tibet. It features an image and a stüpa above on each side of the 
block recalling the four-faced image of Vairocana at Tabo. In stylistic 
terms the image appears to reflect the art of Kashmir. 

A group of dynastic-period cultic images with inscriptions carved 
onto rocks in Eastern Tibet displays typological similarities to the 
Purang stelae. The defining feature here is the close relationship 
between image and historical statement, as documented by an 
example in IDan ma brag (Chab mdo Prefecture) with an image of 
Vairocana. According to its dedicatory inscription, the rock relief was 
commissioned in 816—according to another interpretation in 804— 
ahead of the treaty concluded between China and Tibet in 821/22 
(see Heller 1997: 86, 89; Heller 2006: 82, fig. 5). 


historically belonged to the area of power and influence of the West Tibetan 
kingdom. According to some Tibetan sources (e.g. Rin chen bzang po rnam thar 
'bring po, see Snellgrove and Skorupski 1980: 95, 108), Pooh (sPu) belonged to 
the Rong chung area on the upper course of the Sutlej, which today is largely 
within the TAR. 


36 According to Vitali this stela is to be seen as a royal foundation that took 
place only after the lifetime of Ye shes ‘od. The Dragon year (‘brug gi lo) 
described in the inscription may in his judgement relate to one or other year 
marked by this animal sign between 1028 and 1102 (Vitali 1996: 207-208, n. 
301). Petech in contrast considers Devaräja, one of the sons of Ye shes 'od, as 
the probable author and is of the view that the Dragon year may correspond to 
1024 (Petech 1997: 235). 


37 Some authors, however, date this inscription to 804 (see Dotson 2006: 115- 
116). On the basis of the inscription and the local tradition, these reliefs are 
associated with the Tang princess Wencheng Gongzhu, one of the two wives of 
Srong btsan sgam po. Heller (1997: 100) showed the characteristic signs in the 
iconography of Vairocana in the Tibetan dynastic period. Yet another different 
interpretation was published recently by Yoshiro Imaeda according to whom 
"the year in the first sentence of the inscription does not refer to the year in 
which the prayers and images were made or to the year in which the inscription 
was written." (Imaeda 2012: 115-116). In his view, "[i]t is not impossible that 
the Ldan ma brag inscription (||) was erected to commemorate the nomination 


In stylistic terms the schematic figurative style of the ICog ro stela 
would seem at first glance to have a closer affinity to the medium 
of rock carvings rather than sculpture. There is a distant connection 
with the reliefs of the Five Buddhas carved on a rock face at Shey 
in Ladakh (Snellgrove and Skorupski 1977: fig. 5) and in Satpara 
(near Skardu, Baltistan; see Denwood 2007: fig. 6). In terms of their 
frontality and the graphic qualities displayed in the rendering of 
the body, these reliefs, dated by Denwood to between the 8" and 
10" century (ibid.: 50-51), can be compared with the stela but also 
exhibit certain elements of the aesthetics and formal idiom of the 
Ladakh-Baltistan region deriving from the rich Buddhist tradition 
of northern Pakistan and Kashmir. These reliefs are shallower and 
limited to graphic outlines of the figures, however they appear to be 


of Bran ka Yon tan to the High Council of Religion and State Affairs [dated 
by Imaeda to 804] [...]. The rock images must have been carved in order to 
commemorate this nomination" (ibid.: 117-118), which as may be concluded 
from Imaeda's discussion should have taken place in one of the years after 804. 
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14-15. Stela with bodhisattva 

figure in shallow relief on top of 
inscription on one side and on the 
other a mchod rten above a standing 
bodhisattva figure; Pooh, Upper 
Kinnaur, Himachal Pradesh, India 

(E. Ghersi, 1933, © Museo delle 
Civilta - MAO "G. Tucci", Rome). 


16. Avalokitesvara, banner from 
Dunhuang, cave 17, 9^ century, Tang 
dynasty, distemper on silk; British 
Museum, London (after Kossak 

and Singer 1998: fig. 1, p. 4). 


more precisely worked in contrast to the unsmoothed surface of the 
ICog ro stela, and they express the language of aesthetics and form 
in the Ladakh-Baltistan region. Despite the planar rendering, the 
fluid and deeply chiselled outlines create a certain idea of plasticity 
and rather naturalistic vividness of the figure which is not intended 
at ICog ro, where the emphasis is on volume, stasis and symmetry. 


Artistic Context 

Of greatest interest for the stylistic classification of the ICog ro stela 
in the last-mentioned sense—taking into consideration the different 
genres—is a well-known group of early, narrow painted silk banners 
with Tibetan inscriptions, discovered in Cave 17 at Dunhuang (Gansu 
Province)—the prominent oasis centre and Buddhist pilgrimage 
place on a crossroads of two major trade routes within the Silk Road 
network—which have been dated to the 9^ century (Whitfield and 
Farrer 1990: 62; cf. also Kossak and Singer 1998: 4), the period of 
the Tibetan occupation of Dunhuang (ca. 787-846) and the resulting 
cultural and political contacts? The images on the cloth banners 
are probably modeled on Indian and Nepalese prototypes, wearing 
Indian dhoti and Indian jewellery. (Owing to their mobility, however, 
they may originally have come from other regions, possibly from 
Khotan, which the different type of binding of the silk would suggest; 
ibid.: 62.) These banners are among the earliest artworks executed 
in an independent, presumably Tibetan, style (Fig. 16) for which 
the disputed term "Himalayan style" has been coined by Nicolas- 
Vandier (1974: xviii). This style differs in important aspects such as 
the rendering of the body and dress from the local Tang-inspired 
Chinese-Central Asian style of the famous (non-Tibetan) Dunhuang 
banners (see Whitfield and Farrer 1990: 60—63). This artistic pluralism 
is exemplary for Buddhist oasis centres along the Silk Road network, 
which had their own unique combination of languages and artistic 
influences brought from afar and developed locally. That these works 
do in fact represent a Tibetan idiom can be assumed with reasonable 
certainty by comparing them not only with sculptures in Central Tibet 
but also with dateable examples of paintings in Western Tibet. As will 
be shown, a group of early Buddhist paintings at Tabo shows important 
affinities, in particular images of the royal elite and lay adherents and 
related material culture designed to project authority and status. 


38 The silk banners form a group of ten objects, of which seven are in the 
National Museum in New Delhi and three in the British Museum in London. 
The banners may have been produced by Tibetan artists or for Tibetan 
commissioners during this period. 


39 On this term see also Soper 1979: 328; Klimburg-Salter 1982: 116-117; 
Luczanits 2004: 226. 
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Characteristic features that distinguish the Tibetan banners from 
the Chinese-Central Asian banners in Dunhuang are the frontality 
and planar quality of the figures and the light modelling along the 
contours, features which are reminiscent of the ICog ro stela, although 
the latter has a simpler overall appearance; however, this may be 
due to the decorative details dominating the painting. Of course, 
the material of stone naturally leads to a different visual appearance, 
which is often simpler or even archaic. Then again, depictions of 
baldachins or honorific covers of precious fabrics on the Tibetan 
banners attest to Chinese-Central-Asian notions of sacred space and 
are a frequent element in the throne depictions from Dunhuang.” A 
significant commonality is that both image and text on the reverse 
use almost the entire width of the elongated format. 

The fluid transitions between the parts of the body, the large, 
powerful hands of the deities and specific naturalistic elements on 
the Tibetan banners, such as the small discs at the centre of the 
lotus base which represent the alveoli with seeds in the rootstock 
or rhizome,” as well as the delight in subtle details of costume and 
decoration, are also associated with the ICog ro stela and display 
certain parallels with a stylistic trend from Eastern India through the 
filter of Nepal (cf. Heller 1998: 95; fig. 78) and Central Tibet. Other 
features that can be compared with the ICog ro stela are the shovel- 
shaped face, the large, broad crown with foliate points and the large 
jewels on it. 

However, the characteristic voluminous dhoti of the ICog ro 
Avalokite$vara contrasts with the short, tight-fitting Indian loincloths 
displaying small-scale patterns worn by the Tibetan Dunhuang 
bodhisattvas. It reminds one of heavy silk fabrics and might be a 
reminiscence of Chinese-Central-Asian costumes, which display a 
predilection for complex decorated luxury fabrics with heavy folds 
that conceal the shape of the body. The latter are also to be seen 
in early Central Tibetan sculptures in the temple at Ke ru (Keru, 
"Kwachu") (Figs. 17-19)? in the ‘On region of central Tibet (sNe 
gdong District, IHo kha Prefecture), which was originally founded 
during the phase of the Yarlung dynasty. As suggested by Vitali, the 


* An honour canopy of textiles also covers the above-mentioned Vairocana 
portrait in IDan ma brag from the early 9% century. 


“ Circular depressions with a hump in the middle, as can be seen in ICog ro, 
represent the alveoli with seeds in the rhizome. On this see also Heller 1997: 96, 
figs. 70 and 77. 


“2 Soper (1979: 328) summarises the characteristics of the "Himalayan style" of 
the Dunhuang banners with the words "delicacy" and "nervous strength". 
“3 According to research by Pa sangs dbang ‘dus, the temple that Vitali equates 


with the Kwa chu mentioned in the historical sources is probably identifiable as 
Ke ru [ha khang (see Vitali 1990: 1-35; Pasang Wangdu 2007). 


(heavily reworked) clay bodhisattva figures in this temple, which 
probably date from the 9"-century phase of decoration, can also 
be assigned to an early Tibetan style.” Again, it is the planar, static 
figurative style with fluid transitions in the modelling, the heavy 
heads decorated with large, generously proportioned crowns, and 
the sharp, graphically emphasised facial features with the small 
mouth and high eyebrows forming sharp ridges that are strongly 
reminiscent of the ICog ro stela. | suggest denominating this artistic 
idiom as the “Tibetan dynastic style”. 

Certain elements of this early Tibetan or dynastic style can also 
be recognised in later phases of Central Tibetan painting, especially 
as regards the frontality, stiffness and the straight legs, as they 
appear in a thangka depicting the Bodhisattva Mafjusri, presently in 
the Yarlung Museum, Tsethang. The image probably also originated 
in Keru and has been dated to the 11^ century (Lee-Kalisch 2006: 
ill. on p. 244). Here the Tibetan type is combined with elements of 
Indian art, its probable models being Pala-era manuscripts, which 
were introduced into Tibet at that time and were copied there (ibid.: 
246).*° 

In general, it can be said of the style of the stela that the Indianised 
Tibetan features correspond to a type in the language of style modes 
that are characteristic of early Central Tibetan art, which draws from 


^^ See Vitali 1990: 20-21, pls. 5-10. The author came to the conclusion that this 
second phase of decoration in the temple was associated with 'Bro Khri gsum 
rje and dated to the years after 822 (ibid.: 19-22). 


45 Comparable with the stela are the straight legs and plump feet, while the 
delicate hands and the ball-shaped crown differentiate the two works. In all, the 
stela is closer to the Dunhuang examples. 
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17. Bodhisattva statues; Keru 
Lhakhang, inner sanctum (dri gtsang 
khang), ‘On valley, ca. 9'^ century 

(C. Kalantari, 2010). 


18. Bodhisattva statues; Keru 
Lhakhang, inner sanctum (dri gtsang 
khang), ‘On valley, ca. 9* century 

(C. Kalantari, 2010). 


19. Bodhisattva statues; Keru 
Lhakhang, inner sanctum (dri gtsang 
khang), ‘On valley, ca. 9* century 
(after Vitali 1990: plate 7). 


20. Donors, Tabo monastery, 
main temple, entry hall, ca. 1000 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


a complex layering of sources of Indianised, Newar-Tibetan and 
Central Asian inspiration. Many aspects of the Dunhuang banners 
and the Keru images are thus relevant for reconstructing the context 
of the stela. One important level of commonalities concerns form 
and function, material culture and elite self-fashioning, which will be 
discussed in the following. 


From Dunhuang to Tabo: Material Culture and Courtly Prestige in 
Early Buddhist Temples 

An important point of reference for stylistic characteristics and the 
embedding of the Purang stela in the history ofthe regional Western 
Tibetan stylistic developments is provided by the early paintings in 
the old entrance hall (sgo khang) of the main temple (gtsug lag khang) 
at Tabo. Among these, it is in particular the static female figures 
flanking the image of the tutelary deity and the assembly scenes 
with the depiction of the temple's founder, Ye shes ‘od, in the old 
entrance hall (sgo khang) (Fig. 20) that can tentatively be assigned to 
this group. These early images in Tabo represent a specifically local 
Western Tibetan style at the end of the 10" century. It is applied to 
represent a non-Indian (and non-Kashmiri) Tibetan environment and 
is characterised by symbols of representation replete with elements 
of Central Tibetan and Central Asian luxury art. 
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Contrasting with it is religious imagery, for example, the early 
sculptures in the sanctum of the main temple of the same phase 
(see Luczanits 2004: figs. 19-28 for illustrations).4° Characteristic are 
tube-shaped legs, cylindrical bodies, almost no modelling, smooth 
and even treatment of the body, half-closed eyes, and a marked 
interest in decorative elements and jewellery. Luczanits has recently 
convincingly defined this as the “earliest stage of Western Tibetan, 
Kashmir-inspired style". This style was abandoned in favour of a 
more-sculptural figurative type during the 11 century, perhaps in 
direct interactions with royal workshops from Kashmir proper.” 

As mentioned above, early Tibetan art, or the “Tibetan dynastic 
style”, is characterised by a palimpsestic adaption. It is a result of 
interactions not only between Tibet and India and Nepal but also 
between Tibet and the many regional centres in Central Asia, 
such as Kashgar (Beckwith 1987: 30), Khotan, Kucha and Khocho, 
which Tibetan troops controlled sporadically from the 7" to the 9 
centuries.“ Each oasis had its own unique combination of religions, 
languages, artistic influences brought from afar and developed 
locally. Dunhuang in particular had a vital strategic and logistical 


46 For further illustrations see the same author's "Indian and Tibetan Art" 
website: http://www.univie.ac.at/itba/pages/sites.html (last accessed Dec. 24, 
2008). A related sculptural style in Ropa in upper Kinnaur, to which Luczanits has 
already referred (see Luczanits 2004: 59, figs 53-57), should also be mentioned. 


4” Certain constructive parallels with the Central Tibetan Keru images with 
regard to the wooden constructions as holders of the sculptures and the 
conscious “involvement” of these frameworks as part of the overall furnishing 
of the two temples should be mentioned. 


^ |n the catalogue The Silk Road and the Diamond Path (1982: 118) Klimburg- 
Salter still compares the cella figures in Tabo with the Dunhuang banners, 
while the historical significance and artistic context of the figures are no longer 
discussed by her in later work (1997: 48). There the figures receive the not 
further elaborated comment: “The cella sculptures are problematic.” (Luczanits 
1997: 200; Luczanits 2004: 36-41) deals in detail with the earlier sculptures 
in Tabo. In contrast to older dating proposals, owing to iconographic and 
stylistic criteria as well as construction-history analyses of the site where they 
are erected, the author places the figures in the earliest phase of the art of 
the kingdom of Purang Guge, at the end of the 10" century, and notes the 
technological complexity of the sculptures as well as the numerous Central 
Asian references. 


“ Tibetan domination of the Tarim states and neighboring regions had begun 
in the 7^ century. "The Tibetans had now conquered a fairly large expanse 
of territory in eastern Central Asia. The region straddled the main East-West 
transcontinental trade routes, and was then a dynamic, integral part of the 
highly civilized Buddhist heartland of Eurasia" (ibid.: 37). In 787, Tibet captured 
Dunhuang (ibid.: 152). 

Khocho fell to the Tibetans in 791, and in this period Tibetans took Khotan. 
Bro Khri gzu ram $ags, having invaded the Western Regions, subjugated 
Khotan and levied taxes" (ibid.: 155). Thus began the long period of Tibetan rule 
over Khotan, the neighbouring regions of the southern route through eastern 
Central Asia. 
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importance for trade, on a crossroads of two major trade routes 
within the Silk Road network. Dunhuang was not simply a recipient 
of trade, however, but had a very active export market, too, and was 
a producer of many varieties of silk. 

The Tibetan Buddhist elite in Central Tibet continued and 
developed these specific transregional markers of their taste for a 
status and court society and its treasures within a broader geographic 
horizon. Precious textiles such as silks play a prominent role among 
these markers. The value of silk gave it particular appeal as a political 
and religious symbol, it was widely accepted as a currency, and it 
served as a medium for artistic exchange. 

This political aspect of material culture is in particular expressed 
in the images of bodhisattvas and lay adherents depicted in the 
sumptuous robes of Central Asian rulers and of the Tibetan elite 
including the turbans and diadems of the Tibetan kings, in the 
11'"-century Central Tibetan temples of Drathang and Yemar.°° 
Most impressive are the monumental cult images which were once 
housed in the temple of Yemar (destroyed in the 1950s). They were 
attired with precious robes tailored from silk brocades, and the 
artists who created them were perhaps drawing on models from 
silk-producing centres in Central Asia (cf. Govinda 1979: 44ff. for 
historic photographs). Characteristic are the static, somewhat 
compressed bodies, large heads and loose robes decorated with 
roundels known from precious silk brocades. The complex fabrics 
of the aristocratic elite's clothing were widespread in the oasis 
towns along the Silk Road. A unique ensemble of valuable Central 
Asian silks of Tibetan provenance consisting of a jacket and trousers 
should be mentioned here (Watt and Wardwell 1997: 37; cat. no. 5). 
The set of Sogdian and Tang-period silks presumably comes from 
Tibet or was manufactured in Tibetan controlled areas in the 8" 
century and may thereby also have been the property of Tibetan 
kings. The extensive importation of valuable silks into Tibet is also 
documented in the inscription on the Zhol rdo ring in Lhasa (this 
stela is dated by Richardson [1985: 2] to the year 764 or slightly 
later). This mentions the annual duty or tribute payment of 50,000 
bales of silk (dpya dar yug Inga khri) from the Chinese rulers of this 
period (ibid.: 12-13). 

The cult images of Drathang and Yemar are of strong Päla-artistic 
flavour, resulting perhaps from the importation of Indian artists— 
purposefully engaged in the 11" century, inter alia of Atisa. In 


°° Illustrations of the paintings and sculptures have been published among 
others in Vitali (1990, chapter 2; Drathang: pls. 2914, Yemar: pls. 18ff.). For a 
discussion of the political connotations of the famous pictures of gatherings 
with portrayals of the Buddha Vairocana at the centre in Gra/Grwa thang, see 
Heller 2002: 37-70. 
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21. Buddha assembly, Drathang 
monastery (Central Tibet), 
inner sanctum (dri gtsang 
khang), west wall, 11* century 
(C. Kalantari, 2010). 


22. Buddha assembly, Drathang 
monastery (Central Tibet), 
inner sanctum (dri gtsang 
khang), west wall, 11'^ century 
(C. Kalantari, 2010). 


23. Buddha assembly, Shalu 
monastery, Yum chen mo temple 
(Central Tibet), 11" century 

(C. Kalantari, 2010). 


24. Bodhisattva, Shalu 
monastery, Yum chen mo temple 
(Central Tibet), 11? century 

(C. Kalantari, 2007). 


contrast, details of cloths and ornament are reminiscent of images 
of elite culture in Central Asia, in particular Dunhuang during the 
Tibetan period. Of course precious textiles which were traded to Tibet 
are good candidates for such a transfer of codes associated with 
authority and courtly splendour. This conscious pluralism of style is 
best studied on the basis of the well-preserved Buddha gatherings 
in Drathang (Figs. 21-22). They consciously drew from codes of court 
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society in Central Asia during the Tibetan period in order to project 
status and royalty in Central Tibet in the most effective way. One 
has also to mention the aspect of political theology in the sense 
of Tibetan kings as an emanation of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 
In looking at the ICog ro stela, one is reminded of the Indianising 
Central Tibetan mode of the bodhisattva portrayal. 

Founders and their artists who created the cult images at Yemar 
and the Buddha gatherings at Drathang and Shalu developed a 
complex layering of Indianising figural types and Chinese Central 
Asian elite culture. The Shalu bodhisattvas (Figs. 23-24) (ca. mid-11'" 
century) are represented in a Pala idiom with corresponding clothing 
and jewellery. Comparable stylistic features can be seen in an early 
thangka featuring Buddha Amitayus in the MET (New York, cf. Figs. 
25-26; cf. Kossak 1998: cat. no. 1, p. 51); this is clearly created on Pala 
models, as can be concluded by comparison with dated sculptures 
from Eastern India. This mode is different from the historic minor 
characters/lay adherents and donors with Tibetan clothing shown at 
Shalu and the upper section of the MET thangka (Fig. 26).°' These 
mirror how society's elites dressed and were engaged in courtly 
receptions and outdoor pastimes such as hunting. The portrayals 
of the founders in the niches of the Shalu Gonkhang (mgon khang) 
represent one of these different types. They represent a local Tibetan 
mode with a concept of figures that is less abstracted and idealised, 
and presumably with contemporary attributes. 

These examples are exemplary of the exchange and the mutual 
influence of Central Asian, Pala, Newari and Tibetan art, which led to 
the development of wholly unique, unmistakeable art forms and to 
regional Western and Central Tibetan styles. In particular, depictions 
of valuable fabrics played an important role as identity-forming 
features in early Tibetan art.” 


51 In gathering and Buddha-preaching portrayals in Drathang the bodhisattvas 
display a Pala-style type of face combined with Tibetan forms of clothing. In 
addition, smaller accompanying figures are also portrayed that are reproduced 
in a Sinicising style with Tang-period jewellery and costumes. This reflects a 
cosmopolitan situation during the period of the "second dissemination of 
Buddhism" inherited from the imperial period. In this period diverse traditions 
co-existed in Central Tibet (Ü [dBus] and Tsang [gTsang]) integrating artistic 
trends from the Pàla dynasty of India and Nepalese art as well as models from 
the major Buddhist centres of Khotan and Dunhuang. 


>> Textiles in paintings are signs of status, identity and individuality, and often 
lend the figures portrait-like features, even if the type of figure frequently 
follows stereotypical models. Accordingly, the precise—and very probably 
naturalistic—reproduction of textiles was often given great attention. Moreover, 
textile motifs and throne portrayals are fascinating evidence of the passing on 
of the courtly Tibetan luxury culture in the "ruling sphere" of the Buddha as 
the sovereign of the spiritual sphere as well as of the political intentions of the 
founders who are associated with these temples and their furnishings. 


Characteristic elements of material culture in the earliest 
paintings in the entrance hall (sgo khang) at Tabo that point to 
Tibetan courtly culture in Central Asia are sumptuous robes with 
overlong sleeves of the ruling elites decorated with patterns which 
allude to sumptuous luxury textiles and the throne scenes of the 
royal founder Ye shes 'od, surrounded by baldachins decorated with 
scattered flowers (Fig. 20) (see Papa-Kalantari 2007a: 201; 2007b: 
162ff.). These appear to be inspired by luxury textiles associated 


53 Ye shes ‘od together with his son Nagaraja on the left-hand side are shown 
enthroned on a high wooden seat (in lalitasana, royal ease) below a baldachin. 
The robe has lapels with additional epaulettes on the shoulders (comparable 
to the sgo khang at Shalu). Ye shes 'od and Nagaraja are separated from the 
following figures by a closed umbrella as a sign of power (cf. Jahoda and 
Kalantari 2016: 94). 


with royal workshops of oasis centres along the Silk Road in Central 
Asia. 

Comparable sartorial conventions can be seen in assemblies 
or social gatherings of donors (including social interactions like 
drinking of wine) depicted on a ca. 11 century Päla-style thangka 
in the MET (Figs. 25-26). 

In particular large lotus rosettes constitute popular decorative 
elements in the Tang-era cave temples at Dunhuang which mimic 
sumptuous textiles, both on the ceiling and as painted honorific 
covers. They also adorn a number of baldachins on the Tibetan 
banners from Dunhuang mentioned above. The baldachins and 
costumes in the entrance hall at Tabo presumably mimic Central 
Asian luxury textiles, conforming to the tradition of the courtly tastes 
of the aristocratic elite during the time of the Tibetan Empire. Such 
luxury textiles created in courtly workshops in Chinese Central Asia 
painted in a Western Tibetan temple reflect the desire of the rulers 
to project authority and court society and its treasures in the most 
effective way. 

In view of the illustration of textiles in Tabo, which exceed the 
throne portrayals in the frescos there and define the ruler's space, 
it should be mentioned that tents made of valuable material—in 
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25. Thangka featuring Amitäyus 
attended by bodhisattvas (MET, New 
York) (after Kossak and Singer 1998: 
cat. no. 1, p. 50). 


26. Thangka featuring Amitäyus, 
detail of monks with offerings, upper 
left corner (after Kossak and Singer 
1998: cat. no. 1, p. 50). 


27. Shalu monastery, Yum chen 
mo temple (Central Tibet), details 
of ceiling ornament (11" century) 

(C. Kalantari, 2007). 


28. Shalu monastery, Yum chen 
mo temple (Central Tibet), 
details of ceiling (11° century) 
(C. Kalantari, 2007). 


29. Shalu monastery, Yum chen 
mo temple (Central Tibet), 
details of ceiling (11 century) 
(C. Kalantari, 2007). 
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their function as mobile residences and thus an ephemeral room of 
high prestige— possibly played an important role as insignia of the 
Tibetan kings since the earliest times, as can be presumed from the 
burial objects in the Yarlung graves.” Precious cloths representing 
codes of court society and Tibetan rulers were then also used to 
define Buddhist sacred space as can be seen in images of local 
protectors at Tabo as well as ceilings mimicking precious textiles. 
Accordingly, the tutelary deity is shown in a sacred space defined 
by a textile. 

Similar aesthetic preferences and a refined culture of luxury 
cloths, as in the early paintings of Tabo, are also reflected somewhat 
later in the ornamental culture of the wall and ceiling paintings of 
the early temples of Shalu (Central Tibet, ca. 1045). The Yum Chenmo 
temple (Yum chen mo lha khang) at Shalu displays textile décor of 
large complex rosettes with naturalistic birds and playing children 
between pomegranates, which represent popular decorative 
elements on the silk damasks of the late Tang, the Liao and the 
Northern Song dynasties (10*—12* century; Figs. 24, 27-29; see also 
Watt and Wardwell 1997: 45, cat. no. 9, and 49, cat. no. 11). In the 
refined ceiling ornaments in the Yum chen mo temple affinities can 
be found with the depictions seen on the murals at Drathang (Figs. 
21—22), which also feature single leaves in various contrasting colours 
and fanciful blooms combining different types of flowers and fruits.” 

The intention behind this complex layering is not a simple 
question of "artistic influence", but they have political aims, 
namely a conscious elite self-fashioning of ruling houses who 
deemed themselves heirs to a past grandeur in Central Asia and 
sought to connect with the Tibetan Empire in Central Asia. A 
comparable phenomenon has been recently discussed by Flood 
(2017), who demonstrated that from the beginning of the 12% 
century Buddhist elite culture in Ladakh adopted symbols of status 
and power of local rulers on the borders of the Muslim world—the 
heirs of the sophisticated artistic traditions and innovations in Iran 
and beyond. 


* On this see Papa-Kalantari 20079: 190; 2008: 235. Interesting in relation 
to this is also a monumental luxury silk fabric with large medallions and lion 
decoration on a red background in the Abegg Foundation, which has a Tibetan 
inscription and possibly is to be seen as a burial object that should be classified 
in the imperial context. For illustrations and a description see Otavsky 1998: 
figs. 5 and 6; further, see Heller 1998: 95-118 for a detailed analysis of the 
inscription and the art- and cultural-history context. 


>> Foliage and lotus flowers are not canonical lotus blossoms with pointed lotus 
petals, but they show small, round petals in fan-like arrangements like bunches 
of flowers. 


Dating 

The meagre number of surviving sculptures from the time of the 
Tibetan kings (7-9 century) and the early phase of the "later 
diffusion of Buddhism" in the kingdom of Purang-Guge (10/11! 
century) means that a definite temporal attribution of the ICog 
ro stela based exclusively on stylistic analysis remains insecure. 
Nonetheless, the sum of the stylistic, epigraphic and historical 
evidence does permit a tentative assignment of the stela to a phase 
of the early Tibetan style, in sculpture and in painting in Central Asia 
and Central Tibet in the 9* century. Within this development the 
stela is most closely related in style to the Central Asian examples 
from Dunhuang and Keru, and thus a tentative dating to the end of 
the 9^ or beginning of the 10" century can be proposed. 

Historical evidence for political and thus also artistic relations 
between regions of Central Asia and Western Tibet can be associated 
with the donor of the stela named in its inscription, a member of the 
prestigious ‘Bro clan. This clan was present at Dunhuang, and also 
makes an appearance in Keru, and could thus have played a major 
role in the distribution of Buddhist artefacts such as votive banners 
or thangkas belonging to this style?? in Upper gTsang or Western 
Tibet, the probable origin of the clan, according to recent research. 
It is certainly possible that the stela originated in Central Tibet, as 
claimed by local tradition. The existence of another related stela in 
Purang (see Fig. 13), however, may indicate that there was a local 
artistic tradition with strong ties to Central Tibet, thus confuting the 
thesis that it was imported into this region. 

It can be said that, as a whole, the stelae at Purang are simpler 
in style and more archaic in appearance than the early Tabo images 
(end of 10" century), and are thus of an earlier date than Tabo.” 
However, both reflect a local variant in a common, independent 
tradition of the early Indianising Tibetan style in Central Tibet, 
drawing on sources of Tibetan art which flourished in Central Asia. 
Although created in different regions, in previous research it was 
subsumed under the general term “Himalayan Style”. The stela can 
rather be defined as a local current of a strong Central Tibetan, 
Pala-inspired style which | denominate “Tibetan dynastic style” 
due its complex layering and elements of luxury art designed to 


5 Owing to the existence of a stylistically unique portrayal of a Vaisravana in 
Nako in the western Himalayas, representing a “foreign” type in the region, 
which might have been spread through banners from Dunhuang, the author 
suggests a transfer of styles over long distances along the pilgrim and trade 
routes (Papa-Kalantari 2010: 102). 


5 As there are no other known examples of this type from this period of 
sculptural form, the stela gives a certain idea of what the clay sculptures of 
Tabo and Ropa may have looked like in their original condition. 


project power and prestige within a greater geographic horizon. 
Certain elements of this stylistic trend flourished in different 
regions and with local characteristics but they developed relatively 
independently. 


Conclusion 

A discussion of the early Tibetan style that goes beyond mere 
enumeration of influences from neighbouring cultures such as India, 
China or Nepal is still in its infancy. There are individual studies 
of a number of early temples and monasteries in the Western 
Himalayas, but the reconstruction of the historical development 
of a characteristic Tibetan art and research into the mutual stylistic 
relations of these artefacts in the Western Himalayas prior to the 13" 
century have not advanced very far as yet.” 

The results of the present study allow us to establish a bridge 
between the stylistic development of early Buddhist art during 
the time of the Yarlung dynasty in Central Tibet and the oldest 
Buddhist foundations in Western Tibet, such as Tabo in the 10^ 
century. The ICog ro stela represents an important missing link in 
this reconstruction. A constant feature is the desire to project court 
societies as wealthy and pious Buddhist donors. The models of 
these strategies in early Tibetan art were court societies in Central 
Asia and their treasures. Tibetan artists drawing on this language 
of elite culture effectively developed codes of their taste and 
grandeur within a broader geographic horizon. Not only luxury 
art and prestigious textiles and robes play an important role but 
so do the representations of social interactions, such as assemblies 
of monks depicted in elaborate settings and holding offerings, as 
depicted in an early Central Tibet thangka (Fig. 26). The latter are 
also central features to project authority in Islamicate- inspired 
donor assemblies at Alchi representing members of the ‘Bro clan 
(Kalantari, forthcoming). 

The present analysis aims to embed the stela in terms of its 
art and history in a distinctive early Tibetan style in the Western 
Himalayas, but it also offers the opportunity to pay due tribute to the 
originality of this type. For it is the unique characteristics engendered 
in this dialogue between various cultures that endows the objects 
belonging to this style of early Tibetan art with their originality. In 
this style, it is evident that Indian and Central Asian models were 
consciously adapted and transformed to form a new and quite 
distinctive tradition. 


58 The definition of styles from the perspective of Tibetan literature and the 
comparison of preserved works with descriptions in these historical treatises 
remains in its early stages however. 
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This research reveals that the characteristics of early Tibetan art 
are not the product of an immature or even primitive style but the 
result of deliberate stylistic choice and are thus the defining features 
of an art form of extraordinary longevity and diffusion in Tibet. 
The task of future research will be to elucidate the development of 
regional variants and their relationship to one another. 

The early phase of this type occurs at Dunhuang, Khotan, 
Central Tibet and in Western Tibet as early as the 9" century at the 
time of the Tibetan Empire, and continued to exist, with various 
different regional characteristics, until at least the end of the 10*/ 
beginning of the 11 century. Whereas North-West Indian and 
Kashmiri stylistic elements became dominant in the royal Buddhist 
centres of Western Tibet at the end of the 10" century, in Central 
Tibet in contrast, with the active engagement of Indian artists, a 
unique amalgam of Tibetan and Pala-style models emerged during 
the 11" century. 

In the Western Himalayas, this early Tibetan style was superseded 
in the 11^ century by a courtly artistic idiom—created in direct 
interactions with royal workshops in Kashmir—that suited new 
religious requirements and the need for an outward display by 
the religious and political elite and found expression in the more 
sumptuous decoration of the temple and monastery complexes 
endowed by this elite, for which huge resources, probably from gold 
deposits must have been made available.” Luxury art as a marker of 
the elite’s taste and status was then also inspired by the court culture 
of Kashmir® and—from the 12^ century—by small Iranianising 
kingdoms on the border of the Islamic realm. 


°° The presumably most important sources for the furnishing of the religious 
buildings seem to have been the rich gold deposits. Further it is known that 
under Ye shes ‘od the socio-economic organisation in the whole domain was 
subject to a thoroughgoing transformation and a permanent system of the 
funding of the monasteries was established (see Jahoda 2015: 53-54, 148-151). 


60 Precious silks with large rosettes and other Iranicate motifs, in particular with 
pearl borders (transmitted by the Sogdians), were introduced to many oasis 
states, among them Khotan, which also found their way into the Buddhist art of 
Khotan (Watt and Wardwell 1997: 24), and also inspired textile representations 
on Kashmir bronzes. 
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Text Edition of the Inscription 


Editorial Marks$! 
(0  yig mgo 
-i gigu log 


M ges su nga ro 

O combination of subscripted a chung and superscripted 
na ro 

uncertain reading 

illegible letter or illegible ligature at the start of a letter 
[=] damaged area where there was possibly a letter or 


ligature 

; tsheg® 

[] | damaged area where there was possibly a tsheg 
shad 
nyis tsheg 


xx, subscripted letter presumably to save space? 


© The transliteration of the inscription is based on the Extended Wylie 
Transliteration Scheme (EWTS) of the Tibetan and Himalayan Digital Library 
(THDL) and of the Journal of the International Association of Tibetan Studies 
UIATS), which represents a further development of the system developed by 
Turrell Wylie (1959). 


62 Atsheg is transliterated with a dot. Thus, implicitly the absence of a tsheg in a 
number of instances at the end of a line following the transliteration of a syllable 
is indicated by the absence of a dot. The "editorial policy" is thus different from 
that applied, for example, by Iwao et al. (2009: xix), who transliterate a tsheg 
with a space. The problem is clearly that consequently on the basis of their 
edition of this inscription (ibid.: 48-49) one has to assume the existence of a 
tsheg everywhere where one expects according to a predefined rule a space to 
stand for a tsheg (which is, however, not the case). 


6% This phenomenon of the last letter of a syllable being written below the 
preceding letter (or ligature) for "economy of space" was also stated by Iwao 
et al. (2009: xvii) who mention nga in dang and ain bka' as examples. Why, 
however, "in such cases, dang and bka' are restituted without mention of this 
peculiar paleographical feature," (ibid. is problematic as space and its use 
(economic or otherwise) should certainly be seen as an important feature of 
inscriptions. In addition, in their edition this rule seems to come into conflict 
with another one— "When the letter 9 is written beneath a consonant, it is 
considered as gtags-yig, not as a long vowel sign" (ibid.: xviii). For example, in 
the case of mtha' (line 6, south side, and line 18, north side; see Fig. 32 and Fig. 
44), this is not restituted in this way as one would expect but transliterated as 
mtha. 


South Side™ (see Figs. 30-38)? 


1 Q/:/rta.'i.lo.'i// 
2  ston.zla.ra.ba.'i. ngo 
3  la//seng.ge.zhang. 


4 chen . po [.]® ‘bro . khri6” . brtsan 


** |wao et al. (2009: 48) and Pa tshab Pa sangs dbang 'dus (2011: 210) locate the 
inscriptions on the west and east face of the stela. As has been verified by Gu ge 
Tshe ring rgyal po as well as the authors on the spot, also based on information 
provided by local villagers, the stela used to be set up in the past (as now) with 
the image of Avalokitesvara facing east while the inscriptions were on the south 
and north sides. 


6 See also the website https://www.univie.ac.at/Tibetan-inscriptions/ for 
excellent digital close-ups of the inscription (stills based on a video recording) 
taken by Kurt Tropper in 2010. 


66 Iwao et al. (2009: 49) read a double shad after chen po for which there is no 
evidence (and no space). 


67 Here, as on the other side of the stela, are exactly the same two syllables, i.e. 
in each case the root letter (ming gzhi) is poorly legible, or it seems that the 
inscription has been damaged just at this point. lwao et al. (2009: 49) read [---], 
that is, unknown number of illegible letters. In my view, based on inspection in 
situ and photographic documentation (under differing light conditions) ra tags 
and na ro in the case of 'bro and ra tags and gi gu in the case of khri are clearly 
readable. My 2007 photograph of these lines (inv. No. CJ2007 03860031) also 
allows a considerably good reading of the root letter ba in 'bro. 


5  sgra// mgon. po. rgyal. 


6  gy-is// mtha,® . yas . pa 

7  "-i.sems.can.thaMs. 

8  chad.dang//thun . mong 
9  du.bsngos.te// 

10 ‘phags.pa//spyan 

11 ras.gz-igs// 

12 dbang. phyug. gi / sku 

13 gzugs//rdo. 

14 ‘bur. du. bgyis 


15  nas// bzhengs 


68 |wao et al. (2009: 49) read a double shad after chen po for which there is no 
The text of the inscription rendered in Pa tshab Pa sangs dbang 'dus (2011: 211), 
which simply seems to reproduce the version published by Tshe ring chos rgyal 
and Zla ba tshe ring (1994: 4-6), has mtha (without 'a chung). 
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30. Detail of inscription, 

south face of sPyan ras gzigs 
(Avalokitesvara) stela, lines 1-3 
(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


31. Detail of inscription, 

south face of sPyan ras gzigs 
(Avalokitesvara) stela, lines 4-6 
(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


32. Inscription, south face of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela, 
overview upper part, lines 1-13 

(P. Sutherland, 2010). 
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33. Inscription, south face of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela, 
overview lower part, lines 9—19 

(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


34. Detail of inscription, 

south face of sPyan ras gzigs 
(Avalokitesvara) stela, lines 7-9 
(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


35. Detail of inscription, 

south face of sPyan ras gzigs 
(Avalokitesvara) stela, lines 10-12 
(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


36. Detail of inscription, 

south face of sPyan ras gzigs 
(Avalokite$vara) stela, lines 13-15 
(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


37. Detail of inscription, 

south face of sPyan ras gzigs 
(Avalokitesvara) stela, lines 16-18 
(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


16  gsol. pa®// 


17 @//dge,”.ba’-i. rtsa. ba. ‘di 


© Iwao et al. (2009: 49) read pha for which there is no evidence. 


70 |wao et al. (2009: 49) read dga' although the superscripted vowel sign is 
clearly visible. 


18  skye.'gro.ma.lus . pa 


19 kun ky-i. don . du . bsngO /" 


™ |wao et al. (2009: 49) transliterate this as bsngo (which is problematic for 


the reasons given above) while | think that bsngO should be read here, which 
should be interpreted as an abbreviated form of bsnglo .] o. 


North Side (see Figs. 39-46) 


1 @/:/na.mo. 'phags 

2 pa.spyan. ras. 0249 

3 dbang. phyug.g-i. spyan. 
4  sngar//sdig.pa.thaMs. 

5 chad .n-i. 'chags? . so /? 

6  bsod".nams,thaMs 

7 | chad.ky-i.rjes.su . yi. rang 


8  ngo//nyon.mongs pa dang p> 


72 Iwao et al. (2009: 48) read 'tshags, which cannot be totally excluded as a 
possible reading. 


73 Iwao et al. (2009: 48) have a double shad, for which there is no evidence 
based on our documentation. 


74 Based on the 2007 in situ inspection and photography by both authors, msod 
(as read by lwao et al. 2009: 48) can be excluded (the prefix is clearly ba and not 
ma). 


75 |n this line, economic use of space must certainly have been the reason why 
after mongs and pa there is no tsheg and why nga was subscripted to da at the 
end of the line. 


9 shes. bya. '-i. sgrib . pa. 


10 rnam.gnyis.ni.byang . /” 
11  bsod.nams. dang / 


76 Iwao et al. (2009: 48) have a double shad, for which there is no evidence 
based on our documentation. 
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38. Detail of inscription, 
south face of sPyan ras gzigs 
(Avalokiteśvara) stela, line 19 
(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


39. Inscription, north 

face of sPyan ras gzigs 
(Avalokitesvara) stela, lines 1-4 
(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


40. Inscription, north face of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokiteśvara) stela, 
overview upper part: lines 1-16 

(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


41. Inscription, north 

face of sPyan ras gzigs 
(Avalokiteśvara) stela, lines 5-8 
(P. Sutherland, 2010). 
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42. Inscription, north face of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela, 
overview lower part: lines 10-24 
(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


43. Inscription, north face of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela, lines 
9-12 (P. Sutherland, 2010). 


44. Inscription, north face of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela, lines 
13-16 (P. Sutherland, 2010). 


45. Inscription, north face of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela, lines 
17-20 (P. Sutherland, 2010). 


46. Inscription, north face of sPyan 
ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) stela, lines 
21-24 (P. Sutherland, 2010). 


. shes gy-i . tshogs 
chen. po. rnam . gny-is 
n-i // yongs . su 
rdzogs . nas / / 


bdag . zhang . '=[=] 


=i.brtsan.sgra.mgon. 
po . rgyal . dang / / mtha, 
yas.pa.'-i.sems 

can . thams . chad // 


dus . gcig . du // bla. 


22 na.myed.pa.'-i.sangs. 
23 rgyas.su.grub. par". 
24 gyur.c-ig//® 


Translation 

In the first half of the first autumn month in the Year of the 
Horse, 'Bro Khri brtsan sgra mGon po rgyal, seng ge (lion)? 
and great zhang,? dedicating equally among all the num- 


7 Also the reading bar seems possible. 


78 |n the version of the inscription published in Tibetan dbu can script by Tshe 
ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring (1994: 4-6; reproduced in this way by 
Pa tshab Pa sangs dbang 'dus 2011: 211-213), apart from some insignificant 
differences in the case of individual tsheg, which are perhaps based on an 
earlier better legibility, there are some mistakes, which presumably are due to 
a lack of care on the part of the editing of the publisher and which have here 
been corrected. Thus for example on the south side in line six the clearly visible 
subscripted a chung at mtha' is missing, or a particularly noticeable subscripted 
a chung at the end of line 19. Likewise on the north side of the stela a clearly 
legible shad at the end of line eight and at the start of line 12 as well as a double 
shad at the end of line 15 are missing. Neither does the poor and actually 
uncertain legibility of 'Bro Khri both on the south and the north sides show 
in their reproduction. The fact that the existing poor legibility in 2007 existed 
previously is testified to by the illustration in Zheng (2000: 172), which took 
place relatively near to the time of the documentation by Tshe ring chos rgyal 
and Zla ba tshe ring in September 1993 (Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe 
ring 1994: 4). In some cases, Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring were 
conversely able to read some "simple" tsheg and a double tsheg (between the 
double shad which separates the syllables sngar and sdig in line four of the 
inscription on the north side), which in 2007 were neither recognisable on site 
nor from the photos. In other cases, tsheg are visible at least from photos, even 
if uncertainly. 

The text of the inscription was reproduced by Roberto Vitali (1996: 168) 
in a simplified, transliterated form, i.e. without consideration of its ancient 
palaeographic features. His basis for this seems exclusively to have been the 
text published in Tibetan script by Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring. (In 
the photos of the two inscriptions accompanying their article the Tibetan text is 
illegible.) 


7? According to Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring (1994: 17) the term 
seng ge (lion) is a great honorary title. This title should presumably even be 
regarded as being specifically related to the 'Bro clan (see below). 


80 Describing someone as zhang chen po means that this is a great or significant 
person among the zhang po (literally the maternal uncle or the [classificatory] 
mother's brother, actually related to the ruler on the mother's side or from the 
clan of the [classificatory] mother's brother, who in the time of the monarchy 
exercised functions as a minister or another high-ranking official). In the 
imperial period there were four such clans (Bro, mChims, Tshes pong, sNa 
nam), from which queens and the mothers of the btsan po came and which 
to this extent appeared as "bride-givers" to the btsan po line and were thus 
among the most powerful and politically influential (see for example Dotson 
2004; Hazod 2006). 


berless sentient beings [the merit therefrom accruing], 
requested that a relief made of stone with an image of Arya- 
Avalokite$vara ('Phags pa sPyan ras gzigs dbang phyug) be 
set up.?! This root of virtuousness shall be dedicated to the 
benefit of all sentient beings without exception! 


Namo! In the presence of Ärya-Avalokitesvara ('Phags pa 
sPyan ras 02105 dbang phyug) | confess to all [my] misdeeds. 
There is a joy over and above all merit. As far as the obstacle 
of the afflictions [nyon mongs pa'i sgrib pa, Skt. klesävarana] 
and the obstacle of the knowable [shes bya'i sgrib pa, Skt. 
jheyavarana], these two things, are concerned, they will be 
removed. As far as the great accumulation of merit and 
wisdom, these two things, is concerned, it will be brought to 
perfect completion, and then |, zhang 'Bro Khri brtsan 5019 
mGon po rgyal, and all the numberless sentient beings shall 
one day attain unsurpassable Buddhahood!* 


Historical Classification 

The question of how this stela should be classified historically cannot 
be easily answered on the available evidence and can turn out 
differently depending on different disciplinary and methodological 
perspectives, which results in differing implications for more far- 
reaching questions. As mentioned above, from an art-historical 
perspective through various references to the art of Central Asia (in 
particular of Dunhuang) and Central Tibet, this stela can on the one 
hand be placed in a broader, supraregional comparative context. On 
the other hand, it can be located in a regional stylistic development 
history and chronology of early West Tibetan art. One of the main 
questions of historical classification naturally concerns the dating of 
the stela, which from an art-historical perspective should be dated to 
the 9? century or beginning of the 10^ century. 

A dating of the stela using scientific methods, for example by an 
analysis of the pigment on the surface, is preconditional on further 
researches (and permission). Provisionally, therefore, in addition 
to the art-historical findings there remains the palaeographic and 
content evidence provided by the inscriptions. 


8! The expression gsol pa in line 16 also seems to permit an interpretation in 
the sense of gsol mchod, so that the request by 'Bro Khri brtsan sgra mGon po 
rgyal for the erection of the stela can also be seen as being connected with a 
sacrificial ritual in which the divinity (yul lha, gzhi bdag) who lives in and rules 
the area is asked for permission or the blessing for the erection. 


® For a somewhat differing English translation see Vitali 1996: 168. 


AO 


Palaeographic Evidence 

The detailed comparative investigations of the script and textual 
features of the inscription carried out by Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla 
ba tshe ring (1994), where they differentiate in their analysis into the 
field of calligraphy (yig gzugs), the mastery of writing (‘bri rtsal) and 
the style of the content (brjod bya), led them to the conclusion that 
it was created during the time of the imperial kings (btsan po). The 
comparative basis of their investigation were the historically most 
important written records from the time of the monarchy, as they are 
to be found above all on the rdo ring, on bells and in the texts found 
in Dunhuang. The two authors devoted great attention above all to 
the palaeographic features and, on the basis of eight palaeographic 
or orthographic features that were characteristic of these written 
records,® arrived at the conclusion that clear parallels with the 
inscription on the Avalokitesvara stela in ICog ro can be noted. They 
further state that in view of the calligraphy the inscription on the 
stone stela from Western Tibet corresponds with that of the stone 
stelae from the royal period, in contrast to which the corresponding 
features during the “later dissemination of Buddhism (in Tibet)” 
(bstan pa phyi dar), i.e. from ca. the fourth quarter of the 10% 
century,” differ greatly. 

A comparison of the Avalokitesvara stela inscription with the 
calligraphic features of the inscriptions on old stelae of the royal 
period and on rocks shows the greatest similarities with the bSam 
yas and in particular with the mTshur phu stone stelae (ibid.: 16).°° 
In a further parallel they see between the ICog ro and mTshur phu 
stelae—the fact that each were commissioned by an individual 
minister for personal ends—they consider it conceivable that both 
were erected at about the same time. According to this, it would 
have been at the end of the 8^ century or beginning of the 9'^ 
century, most possibly during the time of btsan po Ral pa can/Khri 
gTsug Ide btsan (ibid.: 16) (815-841, data according to Dotson 2006: 
416). Based on different indices, namely of the content—title and 
clan of the person who commissioned it named in the inscription 


83 This includes among other things the way in which the yig mgo is written, the 
use of nyis tsheg, the use of gi gu log, the use of ya btags with mi, mig, ming, 
me, med, etc., the use of da drag after na, ra and la and the use of 'a chung in 
the genitive, which is separated from the previous syllable by a special tsheg 
(sbrang bsad) (Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring 1994: 7-9). 


84 Differing dates are to be found in the contemporary Tibetan sources for the 
start of the bstan pa phyi dar. For Western Tibet (5100 mNga' ris) based on the 
data in mNga' ris rgyal rabs Vitali assumes it started in 986 (Vitali 1996: 186). 


85 See also the meticulous paleographic study of Tibetan inscriptions and texts 
dating from 7-9" centuries by Dieter Schuh (2013), which is based on a wide 
range of samples (including the ICog ro inscription). 
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(see below)—however, they also consider that they could have been 
created during or after the time of btsan po Khri Srong Ide btsan, and 
also during the time of Khri Ide Srong btsan (Tshe ring chos rgyal and 
Zla ba tshe ring 1994: 17-18). 


Text-Content Evidence 

Regardless of the assessment based on art-historical or palaeographic 
comparisons, the best way of establishing a time window for the 
creation of the stela would be through the identification of the 
person who commissioned it and in connection with the Horse 
year (rta'i lo) mentioned at the beginning of the inscription on the 
south side of the stela. However, the identity of the commissioner 
is not known from any of the currently available historical sources.® 
Because of this fact, the particular Horse year unfortunately cannot 
be ascribed to a particular historical period. What is important, 
however, is that the name of the commissioner, it appears, is given 
in full in the inscription and includes all usual parts of the name. This 
fact can be utilised to draw further conclusions. 

During the period of the Tibetan Empire (7'-9'" century), 
references to people, above all those of a high social rank, were 
composed of the following elements, which were combined and 
also abbreviated: rus (clan), mying/ming (person name or individual 


8° In search of the (seng ge) zhang (chen po) 'Bro Khri brtsan sgra mGon po 
rgyal mentioned twice in the inscription, various online text editions (e.g. Old 
Tibetan Documents Online) were searched, and numerous reference works and 
the corresponding indexes were checked, including works by Palmyr Cordier 
(1909, 1915), Marcelle Lalou (1933, 1939), Giuseppe Tucci (1950), Paul Demiéville 
(1952), Hugh E. Richardson (1967, 1985), David Snellgrove and Tadeusz 
Skorupski (1977, 1980), Roberto Vitali (1996) and Brandon Dotson (2004), all 
without significant result. Only in the case of mdo blon ched po ‘Bro zhang b[rts] 
an sgra ya sto, who appears in a Tibetan document found in Dunhuang (IOL 
Tib J 1368: line 32; see Old Tibetan Documents Online for a transliteration of 
the text and a photo of the document), is there a partial correspondence. Apart 
from this, the events described in this document are to be dated at the earliest 
to the early 8" century (see, e.g. Uray, 1978: 541), so that it can be assumed 
without doubt that it concerns two different people. 

The identification of the commissioner of the stela, 'Bro Khri brtsan sgra 
mGon po rgyal (named as seng ge and zhang chen po), with 'Bro Seng dkar, 
who according to Nyi mai rigs kyi rgyal rabs (see Jahoda, "Pandita Grags pa 
rgyal mtshan's chapter on the history of mNga' ris in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs: 
Notes on the author and the content", this volume, p. 79, and Gu ge Tshe ring 
rgyal po, "Relating the History of mNga' ris as set down in writing in Pandita 
Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i 
phreng mdzes: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 102) offered the Nyi gzungs 
palace in Purang to sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon in 911, is tempting but difficult to 
argue. His designation as zhang chen po (south face, ||. 3-4) and zhang (north 
face, |. 16) in the inscription——expressing his status as "bride-giver" to the royal 
line (as stated in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs)——may be taken as supporting this 
hypothesis. 


87 Membership of a particular clan or family, as rus is usually translated, which 


name), thabs, also gral thabs (title, rank), and mkhan (a kind of 
nickname). In addition, the membership of an ethnic group or of 
an administrative unit (such as stong sde) might also appear (see 
Richardson 1967; Uray 1978; Uray and Uebach 1994). With regard 
to the person who commissioned the stela, this means that his clan 
can be identified as the ‘Bro and he is to be seen as a member of 
this famous family in Tibetan history, despite the uncertain though 
also probable reading of the root letter in both places. His individual 
name can be considered to be mGon po rgyal,® his nickname or the 
name by which he was known (see Richardson 1967: 11-12) seems 
to have been Khri brtsan sgra. Neither are in Richardson's published 
(although also incomplete) name list of functionaries during the 
period of the Tibetan Empire. In the case of the title, there is a 
noticeable difference between the inscriptions on the southern and 
northern sides: on the north side it is shortened to zhang, probably 
because of the I-form of the statement wishing to avoid self- 
importance, while on the south side marking the beginning of the 
text, in which the commissioner is as-it-were officially introduced, he 
appears preceded by the honorary title seng ge and the addition of 
zhang of chen po in double extended form.” 


can be described as exogamous but not as local units, is here exclusively passed 
on through the father and indeed both to sons as well as to daughters. 


88 |n this form the name is first documented for later periods and thus seems 
unusual in this historical context. The name part mGon po is a form that as far 
as is known first spread in the 11" century and precisely in connection with the 
Avalokitesvara cult (Guntram Hazod, personal communication, August 2008). 
Nevertheless, it is perhaps worth noting that in the early 10° century mgon (po) 
first occurs as a defining component in the name of the founder of the West 
Tibetan kingdom, sKyi Ide Nyi ma mgon, and his three sons, dPal gyi mgon, 
bKra shis mgon and IDe gtsug mgon, together also described as sTod kyi mgon 
gsum. 


8° According to Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring (1994: 17) the 
expression zhang chen po, zhang blon che ba or zhang blon chen po only 
emerged in the period of Khri Srong Ide btsan. To this extent, in their opinion 
the person named in the inscription on the Avalokite$vara stela could perhaps 
have been a great minister active during or after the ruling period of Khri srong 
Ide btsan. In the inscription of IDan ma brag (804/816) a "blon chen zhang 
‘bro phri [khri] gzu' dam (ram) shags" is mentioned (see Heller 2003: 396). The 
information rendered by Pa tshab Pa sangs dbang 'dus (2011: 213) follows 
their view and adds on the presence of the 'Bro clan in Upper mNga' ris that 
one great 'Bro lineage (rus rgyud) appears to have settled there after a military 
campaign waged by the Great Minister (blon che) 'Bro chung bzang 'or mang 
against Khotan (Li yul) via the Khri sde administrative district in Upper Zhang 
zhung during the reign of Khri Ide gTsug btsan/Mes 'ag tshoms (704-755). He 
speculates that eventually famous ministers appeared from this 'Bro lineage 
(ibid.). 

Above and beyond this, looking through the above-mentioned reference 
works and text editions available online produced the result that zhang chen po 
occurs a total of four times in a two-part document (Pelliot tibétain 16, IOL Tib 
J 751) and indeed each time in the same way: blon chen po zhang khri (khr-i) 


Vitali takes the honorary title seng ge as the basis for a discussion 
of the relationship between this part of the name and the 'Bro 
clan, and determines it as a specifically inherited rank or mark of 
prestige of particular members or sub-units of this clan, which was 
also used by the 'Bro clan members in sTod, i.e. in Western Tibet. As 
examples he gives Seng dkar ma, the wife of Srong nge (the later 
Royal Lama [lha bla ma] Ye shes 'od), the translator ‘Bro Seng dkar 
Sakya 'od and a 'Bro Seng dkar sTod pa bla ma Ye shes who was 
active in Central Tibet (dBus) in the 11* century (Vitali 1996: 169).?? 
The suggestion, as in Vitali's account, that there is a quasi internal 
connection (based on direct clan relationship) between the honorary 
title seng ge in the case of the inscription on the Avalokitesvara stela, 
between an honorary title seng ge dkar mo'i gong slag (or perhaps 
a mark of rank called seng ge dkar mo gong glag, see Dotson 2006: 
118) linked to an 8^-century ‘Bro functionary, and a ‘Bro Seng dkar 
clan name first provable only in the 11^ century and for this only 
through two examples,” seems not entirely certain in view of these 
isolated indicators and needs to be supported by further evidence. 
In addition, the concept of sub-clans or sub-groups of clans seems 
to be contradictory, if one assumes an obvious territorially widely 
dispersed unit in the case of the Seng dkar "group" while comparably 
in the case of the Zangs kha sub-clan of the ICog ro clan the former 


sum rje dang/ zhang chen po lha bzang (28b4, 37a4-37b1, 41b1, 4193; see 
Old Tibetan Documents Online). This document contains a collection of prayers 
that relate to the erection of a temple called gtsigs kyi gtsug lag khang in De ga 
g.yu ts(h)al (following the treaty agreed between China and Tibet in 821/22). 
Recently this temple was identified by Kapstein as cave 25 of the Yulin grottoes 
in Anxi (these grottoes are ca. 120 km east of Dunhuang) (Kapstein 2004). 
According to Uebach, the zhang chen po lHa bzang mentioned, also given as 
chen po zhang lHa bzang (26b2, 27a1), is identical with the IHa bzang klu dpal 
known from other sources (Uebach 1991: 501), who is mentioned by Vitali as 
the brother of 'Bro Khri sum rje (see Vitali 1996: 203-204, 207). In each case, the 
activities of the blon chen po zhang khri (khr-i) sum rje and zhang chen po lHa 
bzang recorded in the document (27a1), who are also named in it as the great 
founders (yon bdag chen po) who had this temple erected (probably in 823), are 
to be dated to the period of the rule of btsan po Khri gTsug Ide brtsan, better 
known as Khri Ral pa can, specifically in the 820s (Kapstein 2004: 100-101). 


90 "Seng.dkar.ma is not a proper name but a title deriving from a symbol of 
rank particular to the 'Bro-s (the seng.ge dkar.mo'i gong.slag, i.e. "the white 
lioness fur collar’), which some members of the clan wore as a sign of their 
greatness. The title was also used by the 'Bro-s of sTod. The clan affiliation of 
Ye.shes.'od's wife is doubly significant because, on the one hand, it confirms the 
close associations of the 'Bro-s with the mNga'.ris skor.gsum royal family in no 
lesser way than that of the great Ye.shes.'od, and, on the other, it is the earliest 
instance around bstan.pa phyi.dar documenting the presence of the Seng.dkar 
group among the 'Bro-s of sTod." (Vitali 1996: 178). 


% Even if the name Seng dkar ma might actually be based on a clan name Seng 
dkar, this should not automatically be read as equivalent to a clan 'Bro Seng 
dkar. 
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is regarded as a close territorial unit.” Apart from this, the question 
arises of how such sub-clans were described in Tibetan. The fact 
that there was a historical process of differentiation of clans during 
the period of the great Tibetan kingdom and also in later periods 
of West Tibetan history is indisputable. Thus for example for Spiti, 
according to a written source, of the more than 36 named clans (rus) 
there are five—Khyung mgo pa, Khyung rus pa, Khyung dkar pa, 
Khyung dar nag pa, Khyung jo rus pa (quoted after Yo seb dge rgan 
1976: 325.12-13)—that in Vitali's view can be regarded as sub-clans 
or sub-divisions of a higher Khyung clan, but which actually formed 
five independent clans and were counted as such.? The term (b)rgyud 
pa on the other hand is to be seen as a subcategory of rus or rigs rus, 
which describes the patrilinear local lineages or members of them 
deriving from a common ancestor (a rus/rigs rus/pha rus).?^ 

The origin and spread of the 'Bro clan has been repeatedly 
discussed in numerous older and more recent works. Usually this 
has happened as part of the analysis of particular political, military 
or religious activities and functions of members of this clan in the 
period of the greater Tibetan Empire in areas of Central Tibet and 
Central Asia (e.g. in the region around Dunhuang) (see i.a. Tucci 
1950; Demiéville 1952; Vitali 1990, 1996). There is later evidence of 
the religious activities of members of this clan in Ladakh too (e.g. 
the foundation of the monastery of Alchi in the 12^ century). An 
inscription in Alchi records members of the 'Bro clan, starting with a 
‘Bro sTag bzang, who came from Guge Purang (see Denwood 1980: 
148; Vitali 1996: 201—202, n. 290). However, according to Vitali there 


% "The case of rTse.lde's minister [Zang kha ba rje blon 0190 zig] helps to clarify 
that Zangs.kha has to be read as a clan name, and its belonging to Cog.ro [ICog 
ro] ultimately makes Zangs.kha a subdivision of the Cog.ro clan. Finally, since 
Zangs.kha was a sub-clan of Cog.ro and Cog.ro is a territory found in Pu.hrang. 
smad, people belonging to Zangs.kha were Pu.hrang.pa-s." (Vitali 1996: 172). 


% See Jahoda 2017 for a preliminary discussion of clans in pre-modern Spiti. 


% Based on relevant details in historiographic texts, it is known that during 
the period of the Tibetan Empire, the clans distinguished themselves from 
one another by emblems. These emblems possibly already came from a pre- 
imperial period. The connection between such old, clan-specific emblems, the 
insignia or symbols that decorate the banner of the administrative-military 
units known as ru (whose leader or ru dpon was again appointed by particular 
clans) (see Dotson 2006: chap. 3, passim), and the differentiation between the 
clan lines (often expressed with the aid of colours) (e.g. dBra dkar nag khra 
gsum), which derive from older, middle and younger ancestor brothers, and 
above all the historical development of these connections and the change in 
significance of these emblems according to historical context (e.g. after the 
end of the monarchy, in the West Tibetan kingdom and its successor kingdoms 
Guge, Purang and Ladakh) has not yet been systematically researched. A first 
basic work in this respect is Guntram Hazod's compilation of the historical 
territorial structure in early and imperial Tibet on the basis of contemporary 
and post-dynastic text sources (Hazod 2009). 
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were no indications of a continuous connection between the Buddhist 
activities of the ‘Bro clan in sTod (Purang) and that in Ladakh.” 

According to recent research, the regional origin of the 'Bro 
clan should be seen as being in sTod or sTod khul, i.e. in an area 
in WesternTibet. This was also the area where they achieved their 
status (go gnas) (Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring 1994: 
17).% Dotson comes to a similar conclusion on the basis of a re- 
analysis of the details in the post-dynastic historical textual sources 
(such as rGya bod kyi chos ‘byung rgyas pa of mKhas pa Ide’u). Thus, 
according to these, in his view the origin of the 'Bro clan is to be seen 
as linked to Upper gTsang (gTsang stod) or Gug cog, one of the core 
regions of Western Tibet, where the presence of members of the 'Bro 
clan is verifiable. They also maintained this geographical link after 
the collapse of the kingdom (Dotson 2012: 180f.). 

Vitali sees the erection of the Avalokitesvara stela in ICog ro in 
connection with or as a consequence of a conquest of Purang by 'Bro 
soldiers, which took place under Ral pa can (Vitali 1996: 198-199, n. 
298) or under a Buddhist conversion carried out there under zhang 
sKyid sum rje—who according to Vitali was probably one of the ‘Bro 
clan ministers (ibid.: 167, n. 229)—and which was instigated by bande 
Chos kyi blo gros not later than 836. In addition, in the time of Ral 
pa can— whose mother (‘Bro bza’) Khri mo legs was a member of the 
‘Bro clan, which is why she not only nominally but in the actual sense 
had a zhang connection with the ruler—the 'Bro were the only clan 
in sTod who could boast this title (ibid.: 166-167, 169). 

During the time of Ral pa can the ‘Bro clan provided high-ranking 
functionaries at the rank of minister (zhang blon). The 'Bro also 
exercised this function as ministers under 'Od srung and under his son 
dPal 'khor btsan. A minister by the name of 'Bro gTsug sgra IHa sdong 
is mentioned under the latter. To this extent, the connection between 
the Central Tibetan royal line and the 'Bro clan, as it existed in the time 
of Ral pa can, appears to have continued into the time of 'Od srung and 
beyond. Thus the grandson (tsha bo) of ‘Od srung, sKyid Ide Nyi ma 
mgon, the founder of the West Tibetan kingdom according to the La 
dwags rgyal rabs and other chronicles, was married to a woman from 
the ‘Bro clan (‘Bro bza' ‘Khor skyong).? 


% "There is no evidence to show whether support of Buddhism in sTod by 
the ‘Bro clan continued without interruption from bstan.pa snga.dar, when the 
‘Bro-s erected a Buddhist rdo.rings in Pu.hrang.” (Vitali 1996: 201, n. 290). 


% Further evidence—burial mounds in Khrom chen, IHa rtse County—indicating 
the original location of this clan in the lHa rtse area was found by Pasang Wangdu 
(see Pa tshab Pa sangs dbang ‘dus 1994: 633f. and also Blo bzang nyi ma 2011: 
208ff.). Pasang Wangdu confirmed his view in a personal communication, 
Vienna, Oct. 2011. 


% See Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring 1994: 13, 18; see also Gu ge 


As Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring also state in summary, 
with regard to the Avalokitesvara stela in ICog ro this means that 
very little can be said with real certainty either about the time of the 
erection of the stone stela or about its creator, even if the paleo- and 
orthographic features of the inscriptions provide a certain historical 
attribution® and the art-historical findings together with the other 
clues mentioned all in all make it possible to assume the 9^ century as 
the most probable dating for its creation, most likely around Fire Horse 
year 826 or Earth Horse year 838 (as suspected by Pa tshab Pa sangs 
dbang 'dus 2011: 210) or in one of the following Horse years (perhaps 
even as late as the early 10" century). 

Whether this stela falls within the starting phase of the West 
Tibetan kingdom and thereby is perhaps the only remaining 
example of the patronage of Buddhist art in Western Tibet from the 
time before Ye shes 'od, or whether it represents, as it were, a bridge 
between the old Tibetan Empire and the Central Tibetan royal line 
on the one hand and the West Tibetan kingdom on the other, or 
belongs in the final phase of the old monarchy (and thereby is so far 
the only relic testifying to the presence of Buddhism in this period in 
Western Tibet),? will thus have to remain open and should not only 
provide a stronger impetus for further clarification of the historical 


Tshe ring rgyal po, "Relating the History of mNga' ris as set down in writing in 
Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan 
nyi zla'i phreng mdzes: The Tibetan text", this volume, pp. 102-103. 


% See Kurt Tropper's note on the dating of the wall inscriptions in the great 
circumambulatory corridor (skor lam chen mo) of the Zha lu monastery: 
"at present the dating of Tibetan documents solely on the basis of their 
palaeography and orthography cannot be considered to be more than a rough 
approximation." (Tropper 2007: 942). 


°° Nevertheless, it seems to be clear that it falls within the period of the "Early 
Spread of the Buddhist Teaching (in Tibet)" (bstan pa snga dar), which according 
to Vitali was officially proclaimed as the state religion, among others also in 
Zhang zhung, with the dissemination of a copy of the edict of bSam yas by 
Khri Srong Ide btsan (Vitali 1996: 165, n. 222). From the sources, it is difficult to 
judge whether and to what extent this edict was carried out in Zhang zhung, 
which can at least partly be identified with areas of Western Tibet, and whether 
the influence of the Early Spread of the Buddhist Teaching actually also reached 
Western Tibet. One indicator that Western Tibet in the late 8^ century may 
have been a site of Buddhist activities and a meeting place for teaching and 
translating activities and an attraction point for Buddhist pilgrims are reports 
about the Indian monk-scholar Buddhaguhya (Sangs rgyas gsang ba in Tibetan 
sources), who is supposed to have stayed in the Kailas area in the second half 
of the 8^ century (see Dargyay 2003: 366f.; Cutler 1996: 55f.). Further indications 
lie in the fact that bKra shis mgon, the father of Ye shes 'od, is mentioned in the 
mNga' ris rgyal rabs (Vitali 1996: 51.5-6) as the founder of a Maitreya statue and 
of wall paintings in the g.Yu ra/sgra temple that was supposed to have been on 
the bank of the rMa bya river in Purang (see ibid.: 164-165). Actually, someone 
other than bKra shis mgon could be seen as the subject of this passage, in 
which he is not explicitly named, e.g. sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon (Luciano Petech, 
personal communication, December 1996). 


significance and classification of this stela, but also for further 
research into similar artworks and written records, in particular also 
for further stelae. 


Oral Tradition 

There are also some details on the question of the origin (and 
thereby implicitly the creation) of the Avalokite$vara stela in the 
local oral tradition in Purang, which might be relevant to further re- 
search and should therefore not be ignored. Apart from this, the lo- 
cal population express concepts and perspectives which contribute 
to their understanding of the function this stela has had for them 
in recent times and has today. When the two Tibetan scholars Tshe 
ring chos rgyal and Zla ba tshe ring arrived in sPu hreng (Purang) 
on 10 September 1993, according to their report, in answer to the 
question about old remains (gna' shul) local administration officials 
mentioned a famous stela (in the area) with a so-called self-created 
sPyan ras gzigs relief, which was in the Purang District on a bend in 
the road between the villages (grong tsho) of (l)Cog ro and Zhi sde 
south of the rMa bya gtsang po (Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba 
tshe ring 1994: 4). 

Further information in this relation has been collected by the 
late Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po. According to this, there was a small 
administrative unit in Zhi sde called ICog ro, which was supposed 
to have been the residence area of a minister (blon po) of sKyid Ide 
Nyi ma mgon called ICog ro Legs sgra lHa legs. After he had arrived 
there and had brought this area under his control, the teaching of 
the Buddha spread widely there. It was known that members of the 
old Central Tibetan royal (btsan po) line exercised their rule from 
this area from then onwards. It is said of the stela (rdo ring) with the 
‘Phags pa sPyan ras 02105 dbang phyug relief that it was brought 
from Central Tibet (dBus gTsang) by the ICog ro clan.'? According 
to the older generation of the local population, the image of 'Phags 
pa sPyan ras gzigs dbang phyug was invited to dKar dung (in the 
upper rMa bya gtsang po valley) from dBus gTsang. It is also said 
that owing to a badly made oral delivery of the invitation it remained 
in ICog ro. It is also said that the stela forms the border between Zhi 
sde'?! and Khri sde (Tshe ring rgyal po 2006: 142).'% 

In the course of the documentation of the stela in 2007, there 


100 The moving of a rdo ring is discussed by Hazod in the case of the famous 
Zhol rdo ring in Lhasa (Sørensen and Hazod 2007: 602f.). 


1! In the 13^ century Zhi sde was a Tshal pa territory (Sørensen and Hazod 2007: 
140). 


102 The function of the rdo ring as boundary stones (sa brtags rdo ring) to mark 
political or territorial borders is also mentioned by Bellezza (2008: 71). 
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47. Stelae, Log pa village, 
Purang District, Tibet 
Autonomous Region, PR China 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2010). 


were discussions with individual village people in ICog ro. There 
are currently 43 houses or families in the village, one of them also 
called Cog ro (Cog ro mi tshang). The local territorial deity of the 
village (yul lha) (also exerting a protective function) is gNyan chen 
thang Iha (also known as one of Tibet's oldest and most famous 
mountain deities).'® According to the village people, the original 


13 In this respect it is worth noting the indication made by Hazod that in the 
imperial period the Cog ro clan had close territorial connections with 'Dam 
shod, the Central Tibetan province at the foot of gNyan chen thang Iha (Hazod 
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place where the stela was found’ was at this place in ICog ro. The 
other three stelae (rdo ring) (see Fig. 4) were found further to the 
east in the settlement. Earlier there was a simple enclosure around 
the rdo ring. In 2002 this house was built for the rdo ring. As today, 
the original orientation of the rdo ring (with the Avalokitesvara relief) 
pointed eastwards. The name of the place where the rdo ring stands 
is "Martolo". 

During the New Year festival—here called the btsun mo'i lo gsar, 
"New Year Festival of the Queen", and celebrated on the tenth and 
eleventh days of the eleventh month—butter is offered. During the 
festival, as part of which there is a ceremonial procession around the 
whole village, there is also a joint procession around the rdo ring. 


Function 

These details show that the Avalokite$vara stela has a special 
significance for the population of the village and that it has a living 
cultic function. The erection of its own building for the stela as 
well as the moving of three other rdo ring can be regarded as a 
sign of official estimation of this stela as a monument of historic 
importance. This goes together with the fact that the stela, which has 
been documented on the eastern border of the town of Purang (Fig. 
13) and since the Cultural Revolution was used as a bridge over a 
stream, with the smooth back facing upwards, has been moved and 
re-erected not far from its earlier location (which was below an old 
settlement of cave houses). 

Based on the compilation of information on Tibetan rdo ring 
by Alexander Macdonald (2003), the observations in Western Tibet 
by Giuseppe Tucci in 1935 (i.a. in Zhi sde) (Tucci 1937) and the 
monumental compendium by John Bellezza (Bellezza 2008: 69-148), 
it can be deduced that there is a partial connection between the rdo 


2009: 200). From the 7 century the sGro (= 'Bro) clan is also recorded in 
neighbouring 'Phan yul (ibid.: 195), where gNyan chen thang Iha was widely 
worshipped as the supreme lha. According to Hazod, these kinds of divinity were 
often taken along on migrations, divisions or refoundations. This may be seen 
as an indication that the area around ICog ro in Purang was an imperial or even 
older territory of the 'Bro clan, which at a later period was controlled by the Cog 
ro clan (Guntram Hazod, personal communication, August 2008). As Samten 
Karmay has shown, the cult of local and mountain gods has played a major 
role for the social structuring of local communities and clans (e.g. as ancestor 
mountains) in Tibet since the early 7^ century, but also in the legitimation of 
large political confederations (also precisely in the case of gNyan chen thang 
Iha or Thang Iha ya bzhur) (Karmay 1996: 60f.). 


104 The discovery or rediscovery of this stela possibly not so long ago (although 
at least before September 1993)—the article by Tshe ring chos rgyal and Zla ba 
tshe ring (1994), which was not known at the time of the interview, does not 
mention such a discovery however—seems quite plausible in the light of the 
(re-)discovery of a further stela (see Fig. 13). 


ring (i.a. also known as mon rdo)'® from archaic or prehistoric periods 
and those examples from historic periods, which are not infrequently 
decorated with inscriptions or reliefs, at least in the recent past in the 
cultic behaviour of the local population. This includes offerings (such 
as butter) and reciting prayers (Macdonald 2003: 91-92). To him 
this seems to correspond to the overlayering of older concepts by 
a Buddhistically marked mythological perspective, as Tucci was able 
to record in the case of three rdo ring in Zhi sde. In this context 
it is also necessary to mention the existence of three stelae (Fig. 47) 
near Log pa, a village ca. 5 km from ICog ro. On account of the 
comparability in terms of material (the stone looks quite similar to 
that used in ICog ro) and dimension (height and width), the ICog ro 
stela may be seen as representing a Buddhist adaptation of older 
local variants of stelae. 

In the case of the Avalokitesvara stela in ICog ro, which, as its 
art-historical and calligraphic features suggest, seems to be in the 
tradition of the rdo ring from the royal period in Central Tibet, the 
intended function consists in the public religious confession of a high- 
ranking person, in this case the worship of Avalokitesvara. Alongside 
this personal religious motive announced by the commissioning 
person, other aspects and functions can also be seen. Owing to the 
rank of the commissioning person, it can be assumed that this stela 
did not just have the function of a personal manifesto but that it also 
had a political significance (corresponding to the rank and area of 
power of the person who commissioned it). Whether this was limited 
to its effect as an example, as is also expressed in the dedication 
of the service, or perhaps supported through other measures, or 
whether it also had the significance of a normative political edict, 
cannot be judged without closer knowledge of the circumstances 
(not least owing to the uncertainty as to whether this stela originally 
came from this area). 

To this extent it is also not certain, although it can be assumed 
as probable, that, like most other comparable stelae in Central Tibet, 


105 See also Aldenderfer 2003, 2007. 


106 "Attirano la mia attenzione certe pietre piantate per terra, dinanzi alle quali 
la gente si genuflette e mormora preghiere: sopravvivenze di culti megalitici, 
e sicuramente prebuddhistici che il Lamaismo ha accolto nella sua tolleranza 
sincretistica. Le leggenda ne ha trasformato il carattere; sono divenute tre 
pietre lanciate dal Kailasa per rendere omaggio a Khojarnath ['Khor chags]. Una 
religione sovrapposta ad un'altra." (Tucci 1937: 46). These three rdo ring appear to 
be depicted on a black-and-white photograph in the Tucci photo archive of the 
Istituto Italiano per l'Africa e l'Oriente in the Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale 
"G. Tucci" (Neg. M.N.A.O.R. - Dep. 6082/23), which shows three standing stones 
of a somewhat crude construction and which according to the details in the 
archive was taken by Tucci's companion Eugenio Ghersi in Zhi sde mkhar. 


it was in the power centre!” of a region (at this time most probably 
ruled by members of the ‘Bro clan).' The latter can also be assumed 
because it was erected on the orders of a noble who was allied with 
the ruling royal family, as the research into the title in connection 
with the clan membership of the commissioning person shows 
without doubt. 
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Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 


Brief Description of the Traditions Related to the 


"Translator's mchod rten" 


in Kyu wang, Western Tibet 


Translated and Annotated by Christian Jahoda* 


The [stela with the] mchod rten of the Translator (lo tsa ba) [Rin 
chen bzang po, 958-1055] is located at 31° 43’ N and 78° 52’ E [at 
Kyu wang] (Fig. 3),' viz. approximately to the east of a rectangular 


* The translation of this study is based on the unpublished article by the author 
entitled Kyu wang na mchis pa lo tsa ba'i mchod rten dang 'brel yod srol rgyun 
skor la rags tsam brjod pa. Field work in the Rong chung area of Western Tibet 
was carried out by the author in May-June 2013. It was financed by the Austrian 
Science Fund (FWF) within the framework of the research project P21806-G19 
“Society, Power and Religion in Pre-Modern Western Tibet: Interaction, Conflict 
and Integration” directed by Christian Jahoda at the Institute for Social 
Anthropology (ISA), Austrian Academy of Sciences, Vienna. [Editors' note.) 


1 Kyu wang Rad nis (located in the Rong chung area of Western Tibet) is 
mentioned in the middle-length biography of the Great Translator (lo chen) 
Rin chen bzang po as the place where he was born. As it was then, today Kyu 
wang belongs to Rad nis village (situated on the left bank of the Glang chen kha 
"bab/Sutlej river). Kyu wang is located ca. 6 km to the south of Rad nis, not very 
far from the Indian border. In administrative terms Rad nis is part of rTsa mda' 
District or Circle (rdzong) and belongs to the municipality (shang) of gTi g.yag 
(cf. Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2006: 293 and 299, n. 1). 

The worldly and supramundane circumstances of Rin chen bzang po's 
birth are given in some detail in various extant versions of the middle-length 
biography of this religious figure. Not only the day but also the exact location— 
an oblong field at Kyu wang (kyu wang gi zhing nar mo zhig)—are given there: 
"de yang spyi mes g.yu sgra stong bshan [sic!] gyis mchod pa'i yul skyu wang rad 
nis zhes bya ba ru [...] de yang rta'i lo dbyar zla tha chung gi tshes bcu la bab pa 
dang/ yum skyu wang gyi zhing nar mo gcig tu yur ma mdzad cing yod pa la/ 
yum cung cig sku khams lhogs pa snyam pa cig byung nas/ zhing gnya' rub yon 
nas/ dngos su yum gsungs pa Itar/ g.yas pa la rma bya cig babs/ g.yon pa la 
khu dbyug cig babs/ spyirtsug tu ne tso gcig babs so//" (Rin chen bzang po rnam 
thar 1, f. 6a3-f. 8b3). 

Compared to the text in this unpublished manuscript (which was sent to 
Giuseppe Tucci from Pooh in 1932) other versions show some interesting 
spelling variants, notably also in the case of place names: "gsum pa ‘khrung 
(gsum pa/ ‘khrungs) yul ni/. spyi me (mes) g.yu sgra stong btsan gyi mchod pa'i 


yul kyu wang rad ni zhes bya ba ru (bar) [...] rta lo dbyar zla tha chung gi tshe 
(tshes) bcu la yum kyu wang gi zhing nar mo cig (zhig) tu yur ma mdzad cing 
yod pa la/ yum cung zad sku khams log nas zhing gnya' ru byon pas/ dngos su 
yum gyis dpung pa g.yas pa la rma bya cig (zhig) babs/ g. yon pa la khu byug 
cig babs/ spyi gtsug tu ne tso gcig babs so//" (Rin chen bzang po rnam thar 2: 
58.3-61.4; variant readings are based on the text in Rin chen bzang po rnam 


AT 


1. Kyu wang, Rong chung area, 
view towards south-east/Glang 
chen kha 'bab (Sutlej) river valley 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


2. Kyu wang settlement and 
field area, view from north-west 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


3. Radni (Rad nis), Kyuwang (Kyu 
wang) and Tiyak (gTi g.yag), Upper 
Sutlej (Glang chen kha 'bab) valley/ 

Rong chung area, Tsamda (rTsa 
mda’) District, Tibet Autonomous 
Region, China (G. Hazod, 2019). 


Kyuwang 


thar 3: 135; the text contained in Rin chen bzang po rnam thar 4: 12-13 follows 
either Rin chen bzang po rnam thar 2 or 3). Cf. also Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 
2006: 294f. who draws on a middle-length version of Rin chen bzang po rnam 
thar (with further variant readings) kept in the gNas bcu temple at ‘Bras spungs. 
[Editor's note/CJ.] 


A) 


field (Figs. 1 and 2).? There is about 200 metres between this [stela] 
(Figs. 4 and 5) and a square stone slab with the footprint of the 
mother of the Translator? (Figs. 6 and 7) in the rectangular field.” It 
[the stela] is 3,839 metres above sea level. 

Two ofthe three stelae (rdo ring) there do not have any inscriptions 
and because one, which has engravings of a figural representation 
(sku bris) and of a mchod rten on each of the four sides, is a particular 
stela it is referred to by the villagers as the "Translator's (lo tsa ba'i) 
mchod rten" (Figs. 8-11). This stela with the stone carving is 0.96 
metres high and 0.20 metres wide. On the south, the mchod rten 
with the figural representation is 0.80 metres high and 0.15 metres 
wide. On the west, the mchod rten with the figural representation is 
0.75 metres high and 0.15 metres wide. On the north, the mchod rten 
with the figural representation is 0.80 metres high and 0.15 metres 
wide. On the east, the mchod rten with the figural representation is 
0.75 metres high and 0.20 metres wide. In addition to the image with 
a five-partite crown (rig Inga'i prog zhu) (Fig. 13), there is a mchod 
rten with an umbrella consisting of thirteen rims, a vase and a lion 
throne (seng khri). On top of the vase on the eastern face, there is 
even a hole for a forefinger to pass through (Fig. 12). 

On top of a mani wall (man thang) to the east of the three stelae— 
the stela with engraved mchod rten and figural representations and 
the two without inscriptions—there are a lot of ma ne (mani) stone 
engravings that have been offered. Each year around the time before 
sowing the field, the household (mi tshang) with the family name 
(rus ming)’ sNub begins a propitiation ritual at the site of the three 


? This field, which is referred to as rectangular (zhing gru bzhi nar mo), is 
also known as the "long auspicious field" (zhing bkra shis ring mo) (personal 
communication Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, July 13, 2013). [Editor's note/CJ.] 


3 The mother of the Great Translator (lo chen) was from a big household (mi 
tshang chen po) known as the Rad ni[s] mKhar ba ["fort household of Rad nis"] 
as whose maidservant (g.yog mo) she was responsible for irrigating the field. 
[This information clearly represents an account from a retrospective view that 
is based on the current household and family. It is not clear how this statement 
can be brought into agreement with the information contained in the middle- 
length biography of Rin chen bzang po, that his mother was a woman from the 
(noble) Cog ro clan or family. Editor's note/CJ.] 


^ According to information based on satellite images, the distance between 
the two spots is perhaps around four to five hundred metres. [Editor's note/CJ.] 


5 Due to lack of information, in this case it cannot be determined whether rus 
denotes a wider social concept, such as implied by dGe rgan's description of 
rigs rus, that is, groups which trace their descent patrilineally from a common 
ancestor, reflecting conditions at the beginning of the 20" century (see dGe 
rgan 1976: 324—325). According to him, rigs rus pa (members of this type of 
kinship group) were called pha spun by the people in Ladakh, rus pa by people 
in Rong and sTod, and pha spad or pha rus by the population in Spiti. Cf. also 
Jahoda 2017. [Editor's note/CJ.] 


stelae known as the “Translator's (lo tsa ba'i) mchod rten" by offering 
bread and various other offerings. One day later all the fathers 
among the inhabitants of this village circumambulate the three 
stelae three times on horseback after which a circumambulation of 
the auspicious meditation cave of the translator at the bottom of a 
rocky mountain to the west is made (Fig. 14). Subsequently, after 
a goat kid (ra rtsid bu)? has been killed on top of a square stone 
slab near the three stelae its intestines and all other internal organs 
are burned and then, still smouldering, cast away and a red offering 
(dmar mchod)’ is performed. Then, after the consumption of beer 


6 When about one year old the [goat] kid (rtsid bu) is referred to as goat (ra). 


7 That is, an offering of the blood of a slaughtered animal. Offerings of this 
kind were also performed in former times and partially up to the present in 


and singing of songs, dancing and other festive activities, the sowing 
of the field can start. 

The rectangular field extends to the west of the three stelae or the 
"Translator's mchod rten". Slightly above this there is a pond where 
in summertime many swans and ruddy geese take up residence. In 
wintertime when the water is frozen everything turns white. Even 
higher up from the rectangular field there is a spring which is said 


certain villages in Upper Kinnaur and Spiti valley. In Poh, a village ca. 10 km to 
the west of Tabo, goats and sheep were still being killed for this purpose some 
decades ago. In his youth (in the late 1960s) the present lo chen Rin chen bzang 
po sprul sku himself saw the blood of the slaughtered animals on the rwa co 
in Kyibar and Hikim in upper Spiti valley (personal communication, New Delhi, 
February 27, 2000) (cf. Jahoda 2006: 35f.). [Editor's note/CJ.] 
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4. Stelae, lower (northern) 

part of Kyu wang, view 

towards north-east (downhill) 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


5. Stelae, lower (northern) 

part of Kyu wang, view 

towards south-west (uphill) 

(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


This stela with carved images on 
four sides is conceived as an object 
for ritual circumambulation and 
stands in the tradition of mchod 
rten (stūpa) and sculptures oriented 
towards the four directions of 
space. The concept to create 
images as cosmic configurations, 
which frequently represent centres 
of mandalic sites, is a constant 
feature in the early Western Tibetan 
religious-artistic tradition. [CK]. 


6. Location of stones with 
footprint (zhabs rjes) of lo chen 
Rin chen bzang po's mother 
according to local tradition; 
upper (southern) part of Kyu 
wang, view towards south-east 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


7. Stones with footprint (zhabs rjes) 
of lo chen Rin chen bzang po's 
mother according to local tradition; 
upper (southern) part of Kyu wang 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


8. Stela, “Translator's (lo tsa ba'i) 
mchod rten", view facing east 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


The figures are engraved in a 
graphic, planar and rather schematic 
manner into the block. The figural 
types stand in the refined and 
lasting tradition of early Kashmir- 
style sculptures of Western Tibet. 
The style appears to be related to 
early monuments of the Western 
Himalayan region; examples are 

the sculptures in the Assembly Hall 
(du khang) of Tabo (Spiti valley), 
attributed to the renovation of the 
temple in the mid of the 11" century. 
The artifacts represent a stye which 
is strongly related to that of Kashmir, 
and they were most probably 
created together with the artists 
brought by the Great Translator 

Rin chen bzang po. Characteristics 
include the broad shoulders, 
v-shaped muscular upper body, large 
crown and earrings, and long curled 
hair. [Editor's note/CK.] 


Fig. 9. Stela, "Translator's (lo tsa 
ba'i) mchod rten", view facing south 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


Unfortunately the gestures (mudra) 
are hardly readable but the images 
may represent a unified program 
comparable to the monumental 
fourfold-image of rNam par snang 
mdzad (Vairocana) at Tabo crowned 
by images of small stüpas. Stüpas at 
the top of a nimbus are often found 
in haloes of sculptures associated 
with the West Tibetan kingdom. The 
four images recall as well miniature 
stupas from Swat (8*-9* century) 
featuring the four Tathagatas which 
face the respective directions of 
space (cf. Luczanits 2009: Cat. no. 
291, p. 366). [Editor's note/CK.] 


to be the place where the water snake? of the Great Translator was 
released (Fig. 15). 

In autumn, at about the time of the harvest, thirteen horsemen 
from the village come to the site of the "Translator's mchod rten" and 
have to perform a red offering (dmar mchod) for the territorial deity 


® |n local oral tradition it is said that the Great Translator [Rin chen bzang po] 
brought seven blue water snakes from India, one of which was set free at his 
birthplace at the rectangular field [at Kyu wang], as a result of which abundant 
water sprang from this place. 


BA 


(yul lha) | pyi [i phyi, a phyi? grandmother] Chu dbang ma ("Water 
Governing One”).'? |n the morning a ritual barley flour offering 


° a phyi is the usual spelling in dictionaries (see, for example, Goldstein 2001: 
1188). The spelling i phyi and in particular i phi follows the pronunciation in 
Central Tibetan and Western Tibetan dialects respectively. The pronunciation 
in the surrounding areas is ibt (Tabo, 5010: “old woman, grandmother’), jibi (Ru 
thog, sGar thog, sPu rang: “old woman (h)” (see Bielmeier et al. 2008: 963-964). 
[Editor's note/CJ.] 


10 As for this | phi Chu dbang ma, in fact | phyi Chu khang ma ["Water House 
One’): this is a female being, a deity that is said to have been invited from 


(brang gyas) is prepared and then offered. After this when the 
horses have been saddled and the men dressed up [the place of] | 
phi Chu dbang ma['s residence] is circumambulated [on horseback]. 
Then, along with its circumambulation, offerings are made in the 
rectangular field. After arriving at the east of the "Translator's mchod 
rten", they circumambulate a big juniper tree there. Then three horse 
races are held on the convenient surface of a plain to the west of the 


lands to the south (mon). [See Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2006: 298 for further 
information on | phi Chu dbang ma. Editor's note/CJ.] 


rectangular field. Then they return and [the place of] | phi chu dbang 
ma['s residence] is circumambulated again. A drummer?! then brings 
a goat and performs a circumambulation of the "Translator's mchod 


11 The function of drummer (rnga brdungs mkhan) is passed on within the 
drummer's family, with its residence at gTi g.yag, patrilineally from father to son 
(pha tsha bu rgyud). [Persons with this function seem to belong in Rad nis—as 
also, for example, in Spiti—to families where this function is hereditary. It is not 
Clear whether at Rad nis these families constituted an endogamous community 
and represented a socially subordinate group as was (and to a large extent still 
is) the case in Spiti. Editor's note/CJ.] 
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Fig. 10. Stela, "Translator's (lo tsa 
ba'i) mchod rten”, view facing west 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


Fig. 11. Stela, "Translator's (lo tsa 
ba'i) mchod rten”, view facing north 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


The oblong upright block of stone is 
narrower on the top and recalls the 
shape of other stelae in historical 
Western Tibet, such as the ones 

at ICog ro in Purang and Pooh in 
Upper Kinnaur. It features on each 
side a sitting bodhisattva and a 
stüpa above. The high stüpas are of 
different types and topped by sun 
and moon. Visibility on all four sides, 
together with the narrowing in the 
uppermost part of the block—which 
recalls the finial of a stüpa—appear 
to indicate that the monument is 
rather conceived as a sculpture 
designed to be ritually used by 
circumambulation. [Editor's note/CK.] 


12. Upper part of stela, "Translator's 
(lo tsa ba'i) mchod rten", view facing 
east, detail of mchod rten with an 
umbrella consisting of thirteen rims, 
a vase and a lion throne (seng khri) 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


13. Lower part of stela, 
"Translator's (lo tsa ba'i) mchod 
rten", view facing east, detail of 
image with a five-partite crown 

(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


rten" by leading it around clockwise (g.yas skor). After finishing the 
circumambulation, the goat is killed? there on top of a square bolder 
with a smooth surface. The goat meat is apportioned based on the 
mu? of the field and the internal organs are roasted underneath a 
square stone on a piece of uncultivated land. 

Later, with the liberal consumption of beer and the performance 


As for the procedure of killing the goat: after tying it up itis killed by suffocation. 


3 mu is a Chinese measure of area. The author uses the Tibetan spelling rmu. 
[Editor's note/CJ.] 


BE 


of dances a festive celebration takes place and (people) enjoy the 
pleasures of life. On the next day the field is harvested [by sickle]. 
On the first day [of the harvest] due to the fact that the drummer 
harvests [with a sickle] according to his wish and desire whatever of 
the fields of the village occurs best (to him) and is allowed to take 
(this) away, there is a very large income for him. 

After arrival in Rad nis" village (Fig. 16) seven or eight villagers in 


™ Rad nis seems to be the common spelling adopted in the middle-length 
biography of Rin chen bzang po. This spelling is also used here (despite the 


turn give the drummer seventeen bunches of bundles of wheat piled 
up in the fields after harvest (gro lcog).? In addition around noon on 
the 29 day of the first month of the Tibetan calendar an extensive 
ritual of chanting the (om) ma ni (pad me hüm) mantra is performed 
(for him). 

On the auspicious 30^ new-moon day of the Tibetan month 
(gnam gang), at the beginning the first sample of offering beer (chang 
phud) is offered to the monastery. At this time the women wear be 
rag? headdresses and brocaded clothes. The men wear sog zhwa 
['Mongolian-type"] hats, robes of golden and white brocade and 
black yak-skin boots. In this way invocations and offerings to the 
local gods (lha gsol) are made in a proper way. Furthermore the men 
from the mKhar ba ("fort household") family of Rad nis wear brocade 
clothes with a particular design (ri mo). 

At that time a majestic mountain-shaped gtor ma, which is also 
called a mountain (ri bo), is made and the Rad nis Pag 5117 family 
performs an offering rite for the territorial deity (yul lha) mes 
(“ancestor”) rDo rje legs pa and for this there is a ceremonial arrow 
with different-coloured ribbons (mtshon ched kyi mda' dar) tied to 
it. At the time when mes rDo rje legs pa enters a trance medium the 
drummer is absolutely needed and after the descent of the god is 
finished lots of offerings of butter, tea, meat and salt must be given 
to the drummer. 

Since the drummer is a good blacksmith (10905 bzo)'* he makes 
things required for the peasants' field work, [such as] hoes (stog rtse'? 


author's use of Rad ni throughout the unpublished article in Tibetan). According 
to local tradition, the name of the village is pronounced as ra nyi in the local 
language the real meaning of which is ra gnyis (two goats) (cf. Gu ge Tshe ring 
rgyal po 2006: 294). [Editor's note/CJ.] 


15 See also Goldstein 2001: 203. [Editor's note/CJ.] 


16 be rag is loosely fastened ornamental headdress which hangs from the 
forehead to the back of the head. It is supported by a piece of brocade which is 
elegantly adorned with turquoise stones. 


17 It is from this family that the trance medium (sku khog) of the territorial deity 
(yul lha) known as mes rDo rje legs pa speaks, and, as for this function, a deity 
enters the body of a trance medium, it is passed on patrilineally from father to 
son (pha tsha bu rgyud). 


18 Based on research in Tabo and elsewhere one can assume that the function 
of blacksmith and drummer were united or "reserved" for a social (marginalised) 
group which is usually referred to as bzo ba or mgar ba (blacksmith). Their work 
belonged to an inherited system of intra-village cooperation and exchange 
which seems to have been in force all over historical Western Tibet. One 
element of the obligatory labour performed by the blacksmiths was related to 
their function as musicians (drummers) at festivals and on festive occasions (see 
Jahoda 2012 and 2015: 214-215). [Editor's note/CJ.] 


1 stog rtse is colloquial Western Tibetan (stod mnga' ris) language. In fact it can 
be described as a two-bladed hatchet (sta re kha gnyis ma) or also as a hoe (jor). 
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14. Meditation cave (sgrub phug) 
of lo chen Rin chen bzang po 

at the bottom of a rocky 
mountain above Kyu wang 

(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


15. Place where the great 
translator's snake was released 
(lo tsa ba'i chu sbrul glod sa) 

(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


16. Rad nis village and monastery 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


[tog r/tse]),? ploughshares (thong gshol), sickles (zo rwa [zor ba]),?' 
axes (sta gri), hooked knives (ku ram),? ladles (thum bu),? and so on. 
Because the household in which the blacksmith function was passed 
on at Rad nis has no [other] work, it is said that there is no other 
way but to immediately accept any request from the peasants and 
it is never allowed to say there is no time etc. Even though he [the 
blacksmith] manufactures whatever has to be made, the peasants 
are as well obliged to give sumptuous parties (for him) and to host 
(him) so that there is absolutely no way for him to perform his work 
carelessly. At the time when Rad nis village "feeds" (gso) [that is, 
performs an offering ritual to] the water snake [mentioned above], or 
if there is a sick person in Rad nis village or whatever else happens in 
this way, the habitual practice was to kill a black goat and to perform 
a red offering (dmar mchod). Later, after the territorial deity (yul lha) 
was bound to the teachings of the Translator, on the 26" (nyi shu 
[rtsa] drug] [day] of each month bread known as ru bri?* was offered 
[to her]. Due to the fact that this was [more] suitable [with respect 
to the teachings], the tradition of performing a red offering (dmar 
mchod) was terminated. Then, after performing a burnt offering (bsur 
btang), this bread is distributed to everyone and eaten. The donor 
(sbying bdag) is the Rad nis mKhar ba ("fort household") family. At 
this time, [they] go to the place of residence of the territorial deity 
(yul tha) rDo rje legs pa and drink beer and perform dances. After 
bringing the remaining beer into Rad nis monastery [they] happily 
celebrate. During the same time the drummer goes everywhere to 
the households to ask for beer and thereby receives a lot of beer, 
meat and so on. In the evening of this [day] all the young men and 
women from each household of Rad nis village sing and dance the 
whole night and fully enjoy life. 
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Appendix: Places Associated with the Great Translator Rin chen 
bzang po by Local Oral Tradition (Figs. 17-24) 

The following places are named as such in a final paragraph of Gu 
ge Tshe ring rgyal po's text and in the named folders into which his 
photographic documentation was divided by him. [Editors' note.] 
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17. The place of residence of Lord 
(jo bo) rDo rje chen mo who was 
invited by the Translator (lo tsa ba) 
[Rin chen bzang po] is located 
beneath a red hill, not far from 
the rectangular field at Kyu wang. 
The place where Lord (jo bo) 

rDo rje chen mo is worshipped 
between Rad nis and Kyu wang on 
a footpath along a narrow ledge 
on the side of a precipice where 
many quartz stones are heaped up 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


18. Place where the Translator's 
horse was tied to a juniper tree 
(lo tsa ba'i rta dogs sa shugs pa) 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


19. The Translator's gtor ma plate 
and round gtor ma offering (lo tsa 
ba'i gtor gzhong dang 'brang rgyas) 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


20. The Translator's solitary 
stone (lo tsa ba'i chigs rdo) 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


21. Reverence to the 
Translator (lo tsa ba'i dbu rjes) 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


22. The Translator's throne 
(lo tsa ba'i bzhugs khri) 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


23. The Translator's cooking 

pot or eating bowl (lo tsa 

ba'i zhal lu ‘am zhal mchod) 

(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2013). 


24. The Translator's saddle 
(lo tsa ba'i rta sga) 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 201 
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Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Chapter on the History 
of mNga' ris in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs: 
Notes on the Author and the Content* 


Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's chapter on the history of mNga' ris 
in his Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng 
mdzes is an important source on the early history of Western Tibet 
that has come to light in recent years. This text was published as a 
facsimile edition in 2011 by dPal brtsegs bod yig dpe rnying zhib 
‘jug khang in volume 36 (Chi) of the series Bod kyi lo rgyus rnam thar 
phyogs bsgrigs (see Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011). 
This manuscript was originally written in dbu med script and is not 
easily readable, which is also due to the frequent use of contracted 
words (skung yig), abbrevations (bsdus yig) and old (partly also 
0170107990১) spellings. 

The account given in the following section presents some 
biographical data on the author Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan and 
mainly gives information contained in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po's 
contribution "Relating the History of mNga' ris as Written in Pandita 
Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod 
pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes: The Tibetan Text" (this volume, pp. 89ff.).' 


* The research for this article was conducted within the framework of two research 
projects funded by the Austrian Science Fund (FWF): "Oral and Festival Traditions 
of Western Tibet: Processes of Cultural Memory and Renewal" (P20637-G15) and 
"Society, Power and Religion in Pre-Modern Western Tibet: Interaction, Conflict 
and Integration" (P21806-G19). These projects were carried out under the 
direction of Christian Jahoda at the Institute for Social Anthropology, Austrian 
Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 

The author wants to thank Lobsang Yongdan, Zurich, and Dan Martin, 
Jerusalem, for offering advice on selected sections of the Tibetan text as well 
as Horst Lasic for comments on the possible Sanskrit titles of Tibetan texts 
mentioned in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes. 
1 For the most part, this seems to be based on Grags pa rgyal mtshan's 
biography rNam thar dgos dod 'byung ba by 'Jam dbyangs Nam mkha' brtan 
pa (Jam dbyangs Nam mkha' brtan pa 2013; see also Heimbel 2014: 64-71). 


The ensuing sections are dedicated to paraphrasing the content 
of the text and providing further information in footnotes in order 
to highlight and discuss new information on various matters that 
are essential for research from the perspective of a historical social 
anthropology of Western Tibet. 


The Author 

Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan dpal bzang po? was born in the Female 
Wood Sheep year 1415 during the seventh sixty-year cycle of the 
Tibetan calendar in the area of sGyu (rGyu 'gul) which belonged to 
the territory of the Dharma King (chos rgyal) of mDa' ba in Gu ge IHo 
stod of mNga' ris. His family line was sKyi nor, from among the five 
Zhang zhung rus? and [his] paternal ancestors were even venerated 
as being related to the Sun lineage (nyi ma'i [..] gdung rgyud). His 
father's name was Rig 'dzin rdo rje and his mother's was sKyid pa. 
Being eminently intelligent from a very young age, with the greatest 
diligence and without any difficulty he became engrossed in reading 


? In his [Ha bla ma ye shes od kyi rnam thar rgyas pa (Extended Biography of the 
Royal Lama Ye shes od), the title preceding his name is gnas Inga rig pa'i pandi 
ta (see Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 355/f. 41a; see also Tsering 
Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od 
by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 168), that 
is, a scholar with mastership in the five branches of Buddhist learning. 


? On these Zhang zhung rus, see below the section Paraphrase Section I: On 
Zhang zhung. Rus (literally "bone") which is often translated and explained 
as "clan" should be understood in this context as descent group based on 
patrilineal descent. The name of his family lineage (gdung) which is given as 
sKyi nor, is phonetically very close to sKyin wer, one ofthe five Zhang zhung rus. 
Both names are very close phonetically to Kinnaur, the name of the wider area 
along the upper Sutlej valley. 
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and writing. By the time he was a little older, even though he caught 
a severe illness, after having received spiritual instruction from the 
eminent master Chos dpal ‘dzin on the Lord of Life (Tshe bdag) 
and Hayagriva (rTa mgrin) and having performed the respective 
meditation he was healed of this illness. He then received numerous 
religious empowerments (dbang khrid), oral religious teachings 
(man ngag), and reading transmissions (lung) of the Dwags po bKa’ 
brgyud pa (school), and from his father concealed treasures and 
pronouncements (gter bka‘) by Guru Rinpoche [Padmasambhava], 
and many teachings (chos) of his paternal ancestors. 

At the age of eleven, even though it was forbidden to ask his 
father and mother to leave for a religious life he went to Chos rje 
Nam mkha' rgyal mtshan. He was ordained amid eleven monks, 
Drung pa Nam mkha' rtse mo and others. At that time he received 
many teachings (chos) from Drung pa Nam mkha' rtse mo and sprul 
sku Nam mkha' rgyal mtshan, [such as] on ‘Dul ba od ldan, mDzang 
blun,’ Klu sgrub's (Nagarjuna’s) mDo kun las btus pa,” and on the 
seven lineages of Guhyasamäja Aksobhya, etc. He studied and 
stayed as an attendant until he reached the age of twenty-one. 

At the age of twenty-one, when the king of Gu ge sent Drung 
pa Nam mkha' rtse mo to invite Chos rje rDo rje 'chang Kun dga' 
bzang po (Ngor chen Kun dga' bzang po) to reside in Glo bo he 
came along as an attendant of this master (rje; that is, Drung pa Nam 
mkha' rtse mo). In Glo bo he [Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan] met 
with Chos rje Kun dga' bzang po. From Ngor chen rDo rje 'chang 
he received instructions from a follower of the Sa skya pa school 
in the monastery (gtsug lag khang) of Brag dkar, at first religious 
empowerment (dbang bskur) on dPal kye yi rdo rje ($ri Hevajra), and 
acted for around seventeen years as an attendant to Ngor chen. 
Throughout his life he took care of countless disciples to whom he 
faultlessly and well explained grammar and logic, technology and 
the fine arts, medicine and so on, all branches of Buddhist learning, 
in terms of the real meaning of the words. 

In the field of epistemology (tshad ma), he wrote on the property 
of the subject. He also wrote on Sanskrit and produced a written 
work related to the four classes of Tantra, of greatest benefit for the 


^ Awork on the Vinaya (see also Martin 2001: 103). 


5 mDzangs blun zhes bya ba'i mdo (Tibetan translation of *Damamükasütra), 
Sütra of the Wise and the Foolish. 


€ Skt. Sütrasamuccaya, Compendium of Scriptures. 
7 gSang dus mi bskyod pa rgyud pa bdun. 


8 Brag dkar monastery was established by Ngor chen Kun dga' bzang po either 
during his first sojourn in Glo bo (1427-28) or during the second one (1436- 
1437) (see Heimbel 2017: 284—299). 
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many series of (re-)births, and it is also said that he authored a work 
primarily focused on poetry. 

In the Earth Horse year 1498 in the eighth sixty-year cycle in the 
Tibetan calendar he was absorbed into the ultimate sphere of an 
enlightened mind. At that time he had arrived at the age of eighty- 
three.? 


Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng 
mdzes: Notes on the Content of the Chapter on the History of 
mNga' ris 

The full text of Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's work Nyi ma'i rigs 
kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes consists of 
137 folios. The part dealing with the history of mNga' ris which is of 
concern here is contained in the final folios. These may be divided 
into six sections according to their content. The following overview 
is based on the divisions made by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po in his 
edition (see Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, "Relating the history of mNga' 
ris as as set down in writing in Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi 
ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes: 
The Tibetan text", this volume, pp. 90ff.) and shows the respective 
headings used by him in parentheses. 


Contents 
Section | (428/f.124b6-432/f.126b6): On Zhang zhung (Zhang zhung 
gi skor) 


Section Il (426/f.123b6-428/124b6; 432/f.126b6—438/f.129b7): On 
the Rule of sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon in mNga' ris (sKyid lde Nyi ma 
mgon mNga' ris rgyal po byed pa'i skor) 


Section III (440/f.130b1—444f.132b1): On the Three sTod kyi mgon 
(sTod kyi mgon gsum gyi skor) 


Section IV (444/f.132b2-447/f.134a7): On the Ruler IHa Ide (mnga' 
bdag lHa lde'i skor) 


Section V (448/f.134b5-451/f.136a2): On the Ruler Khri bKra shis 'Od 
Ide btsan (mnga’ bdag Khri bKra shis ‘Od lde btsan gyi skor) 


Section VI (451/f.136a2—454/f.138a5): On the Ruler ‘Od Ide’s son 
bTsan srong and His Lineage (mnga' 6000 ‘Od lde'i sras bTsan 
srong dang de'i rgyud pa'i skor) 


? van der Kuijp (2013: 325) gives his dates as 1415-1486. 


Paraphrase Section I: On Zhang zhung 
At first? the countries of Upper and Lower Zhang zhung" were held 
by those known as "rtse".'? Among these was one called sNya shur Mu 
pu ring nge ged, of great intelligence and bravery, who, as he became 
a famous person, was designated as lord by agreement of all subjects 
of these countries.” Then, after eleven generations, one known as 
sNya shur La khwa ged rtse appeared endowed with great strength. 
His daughter married the great king of the country of dBus, Srong 
btsan sgam po. Then, six generations later, the king of sNya shur is 
said to have been Li byin mu pad khya, an incarnation (sprul sku) of 
gShen rabs mi bong (sic!) and a king who attained mastery over Bon, 
letters and figuring (yig rtsis) as well as divination (mo). At that time 
through accomplished masters adhering to Bon? oral and written 
traditions of Bon became more and more popular in Zhang zhung. 
Simultaneously [with Li byin mu pad khya, the king of sNya shur, 


10 Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan does not give any specific chronologic 
indication regarding the origin of Zhang zhung but just starts with "at the 
beginning" (dang po), that is, at an unspecified point in time. Nevertheless, he 
makes use of a kind of relative chronology by relating the names of kings to 
genealogical information and in two cases to historic personages, Srong btsan 
sgam po and gShen rabs mi bo. 


11 [n topographic or geographic terms Zhang zhung is mentioned as consisting 
of an upper and lower country (yul stod smad). However, the whole of Zhang 
zhung is reported to have been ruled by one dynasty, referred to throughout 
the text as sNya shur (also the spellings gNya' shur and rNya shur occur). The 
rulers were titled "rtse". Their appointment and legitimation as lords (Pandita 
Grags pa rgyal mtshan uses the word jo bo) seems to have been based on 
outstanding personal qualities and achievements (great intelligence, bravery 
and fame) and took place by way of a general assignment that sheds some light 
on the political system and the prevailing notion of rulership. 


12 |n Tibetan, this word means the point, top, peak, summit, etc. It is not clear 
if Grags pa rgyal mtshan intends to use the word with its meaning in Tibetan 
or renders a homophonous word belonging to a different language in a way 
readable and understable to Tibetans. In Dan Martin's Zhang zhung Dictionary, 
the word rtse is listed belonging to the Zhang zhung language, meaning 
powerful among other things (see Martin 2010: 183). 


3 sNya shur is mentioned also as part of the names of other Zhang zhung 
rulers in Dunhuang documents and in Bon po sources (see Namgyal Nyima 
Dagkar 2002: 429f.). 


14 The person obviously referred to is sTon pa gShen rab or gShen rab Myi 
bo, commonly known as the founder of the Bon religion (see Blezer 2008 and 
Bellezza 2010 for works on the historicity of this figure). 


12 The Bon religion or belief system 15 first mentioned in relation to a king 
who was recognised as an incarnation of gShen rabs mi bo, the semi-historic 
founder of the Bon religion. The popularisation of Bon religion is specifally seen 
as a phenomenon of this (later) period in Zhang zhung history. Pandita Grags pa 
rgyal mtshan's account makes it possible to understand the sNya shur dynasty 
of the Zhang zhung kingdom at least at this time as a kind of sacred kingship 
and one that was based on concepts of the Bon religion. Some parallels with 
Buddhist notions of kingship are recognisable in this account. 


and the popularisation of Bon], descending from a lineage (rigs) at 
the time of king Ru pi ni, the "Five Zhang zhung Siblings" (Zhang 
zhung mched Inga)—that is to say, Mang wer Od tshad swa ged tshe, 
Mol wer, sKyin wer sDong gyed tsha, Hrugs wer sPrud gzher sto ged 
tsha and Rum wer Sha zher rtse—emerged in Gu ge from India.'® 
As for their gods (lha), the most powerful ones among these 360 
gye god" were: the god (lha) bDud rje btsan po ho of the Mang wer 
ba, the god (lha) Rol btsan stag ral gtsug—altogether eight siblings 
(spun brgyad)—of the Mol wer ba, the god (lha) Srid pa yongs kyi ma 
mo mu tsa med" of the sKyin wer ba, the god (lha) sGyugs khyung 
sheng rtse of the Hrugs wer ba, the god (lha) Srin po gnam ro po of 
the Rum rtse wer ba. Moreover, there were the three places (yul)'? 
of the Mang wer ba: Phyi wang, rMe los sgyung and Sad mkhar. The 
sKyin wer ba held Sribs kyi Iha rtse, the Hrugs wer ba mKhar bDu 
lang khyung rtse, and the Rum (rtse wer) ba mKhar She la khyung.?? 


16 The expression mched Inga can mean five siblings (brothers and sisters) but 
also five sisters or five brothers. In my view the latter presumably applies, as 
in the following passages only men are mentioned as leading figures of these 
groups and there is no indication of any female leader. | therefore understand 
Mang wer, Mol wer, sKyin wer, Rum wer and Hrugs wer as designations of 
forefathers (perhaps mythical) from whom these groups descended or claimed 
descent. The designation as Zhang zhung mched [nga does not necessarily 
indicate that their origins lay in Zhang zhung but that they constituted five 
population groups related by descent who occupied certain places in Gu ge 
and played a certain role in Zhang zhung. 

The meaning of the second part of these names and their classificatory value 
is far from clear. The repeated ge tshe / ged tsha / gyed tsha may be identical with 
ge tsa which is listed in Martin (2010: 60) as a Zhang zhung word (synonymous 
with the Tibetan bdud btsan) meaning "a group of gods or demons". 


17 Itis clear from 01905 pa rgyal mtshan's text that gye god, a word of seemingly 
non-Tibetan origin, corresponds to the Tibetan word lha, commonly translated 
as god or deity. Due to the phonetic consonance and agreement in the number 
of the gods, some form of historical linguistic relationship can be assumed to 
exist between gye god, most probably a word of the Zhang zhung language, 
and ge khod, perhaps a Tibetan loan word from the language of Zhang zhung. 
This is supported by Kvaerne (1996: 40), according to whom—based on studies 
by Tucci (1949 Il: 724, 1970: 240) and Hoffmann (1950: 166, 269)—the "word 
gekhó (ge khod) designates a class of ancient Tibetan gods. The etymology of 
the word is entirely obscure, but it may be taken to be a loan from the language 
of Zhangzhung. The gekhó are said to number 360 and to reside on Mount Tise 
(Ti se, i.e. Mount Kailash), the sacred mountain of Zhangzhung." 


18 This seems to be a female deity and perhaps identical with Mu la tsa med, 
explained as a goddess of Zhang zhung (Martin 2010: 169). Tsa med is listed as 
the Zhang zhung language word for woman, which corresponds to the Tibetan 
bu med (see ibid.: 178; Haarh 1968: 38; Kvaerne 1996: 14; 81). 


? One can perhaps conceive of these places (yul) in this context as smaller 
territories in the sense of residence areas. 


? Some of the population groups who are named in this text as Mang wer 
ba, sKyin wer ba, Hrugs wer ba, Rum (rtse wer) ba and Mol wer ba are known 
from historical texts and inscriptions where these group affiliations precede 
their personal names. 
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At Tabo monastery one of the monks depicted in the sgo khang of the gtsug 
lag khang is identified as rHugs ‘or dge slong dBig gi bsod nams (i = gi gu log) 
in the accompanying caption. In another instance also rhugs ‘er occurs (see 
Luczanits 1999: 106, 107 who assumed that these designations were identical 
with Hrugs wer which appears in the mid-length biography of the Great 
Translator Rin chen bzang po). Over twenty inscriptional occurrences of Hrugs/ 
Rugs wer and one of Mang wer were documented by Chinese archaeologists in 
the 1990s in a mchod rten from the 11'"-century at Tholing (see Heller 2010). 

Also one Mo lo dge slong Shes rab snying po is named for example in a 
caption at Tabo (Luczanits 1999: 107). Mol lo (obviously corresponding to Mol 
wer) occurs in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs f. 125b4 (in the form of skung yig) 
(see Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, “Relating the history of mNga’ ris as as set down 
in writing in Pandita 01905 pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye 
dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 92). In 
addition, monks from the Mang wer ba are also named in captions: for example, 
Mang wer dge' slong Sod nams rin cen and Mang 'er dge' slong Rin cen brtson 
grus (Luczanits 1999: 108). 

Also the Rum (rtse wer) ba occur: Rum dge' slong Drang ba shes rab. Luczanits 
notes on this name that "beside the surname Rum, denoting a clan or locality, 
in the captions in Tabo [..] there also exists a region of Rum (rum yul), which is 
located somewhere west of Tholing (cf. PETECH 1997: 233, n.21 and VITALI 1996: 
307). Logically Rum alone would be a place within this region, but here it might 
also denote the region the person stems from. Evidently the Rum people were 
the most prominent donor group for the renovation. According to THomas (1951: 
149-50, M.l.xxviil,002) Rum denotes a clan name.” (Luczanits 1999: 108). In the 
case of nuns who are identified by inscriptions at Tabo, a za (bza', woman) is 
added to indicate their gender: for example, Rum za or Rhug 'or za (see ibid.: 146). 

To conclude: of the five above-mentioned population groups four occur 
in historical inscriptions at Tabo and Tholing. Only the sKyin wer ba do not 
occur. However, there are a number of additional names of groups that are 
mentioned in inscriptions at Tabo and also in colophons of manuscripts other 
than those listed as constituting the Zhang zhung mched Inga. For example, 
sNyel ‘or / sNyal ‘or / sNyel wer / sNyes wer who appear quite often in the early 
inscriptions at Tabo (and also in manuscripts) and Mag pi/pi tsa. 

Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's account of the Zhang zhung mched Inga 
seems to address or reflect information about their origin and appearance in 
Gu ge stretching back considerably to a time before the 10*/11'^ century. Their 
names seem to be Tibetanised to some degree, in particular perhaps in the case 
of the sKyin wer ba (taking skyin as the Tibetan word for ibex). 

As to the linguistic affiliation of these names the designation Zhung zhung 
mched Inga itself suggests that they may belong to the Zhang zhung language 
(whatever that may be). Mang wer is listed as a Zhang zhung word meaning 
pale, white, grey, layman or female spirit (see Martin 2010: 160). According to 
the same source, the syllable wer corresponds to the Tibetan rgyal, rgyal ba, 
rgyal po, rgyal mo, that is, conqueror, victor, king, queen, ruler (ibid.: 189). 

The main gods or goddesses mentioned by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan 
have names that appear to have a "Zhang zhung” core (at the end) to which a 
Tibetan component seems to have been prefixed. For example, the god (lha) 
Srid pa yongs kyi ma mo mu tsa med of the sKyin wer ba has a Zhang zhung 
name (mu tsa med) which is preceded by a Tibetan name and classificatory 
designation (Srid pa yongs kyi ma mo). It is thus clear that the names of these 
gods were Tibetanised and integrated into a Tibetan concept of deity (ma mo). 

The appearance of some of these gods as groups of siblings (brothers, 
brothers and sisters, etc.) is a wide-spread phenomenon which seems to be a 
particularly strong characteristic of deities in areas of Kinnaur until the present, 
also in the Tibetan-speaking areas of Upper Kinnaur (Khu nu). 


TA 


Later the five rus,” united by friendly ties and under a unified rule, 
nominated in turn one, who acted as great minister and governed 
during four generations of gNya' shur kings. The deeds of the five 
acting in this way were: Mang wer Khams gsum bsher btsan 'das, who, 
after subduing the king of 'Gru sha Thang la nag po in an act of bravery, 
marked the border of Byang lam skya'o (the "White Northern Path?); 
through skilful military strategies Mol lo? Klu thon rje dpal sdang 
defeated gNya’ khri'i mgon, the king of sPu hrangs, and held Shar Seng 
ge dkar mo as prisoner. After seizing Grang la ti tsa, the castle (mkhar) 
of Nyi ti, Kyin wer rDo rje zher rgyal po overthrew king So na ra dza. 
Drawing on skill and writings, Hrugs wer gTsug sgra gzher Iha gnang 


The places named as (main) residential areas of these five populations groups 
seem to indicate that they were located not far from the upper Sutlej valley. The 
places of the Mang wer ba may be identified with present-day Phyi dbang and 
nearby places. Sribs kyi Iha rtse, the place of the sKyin wer ba, may refer to an 
area in the vicinity of Nako and Shalkhar in Upper Kinnaur. The Hrugs wer ba's 
places can be assumed to be mKhar rtse and other places in or adjacent to the 
mKhar rtse valley, and the Rum (rtse wer) ba's place may be identified with Rum 
yul and the area around sPeg mkhar. Looking at the map this defines a quite 
coherent territory within the larger realm of Gu ge. A characteristic element of 
these places seem to have been fortifications (mkhar). 

There is no indication of anything Buddhist in the religious life of the 
population groups of the Mang wer ba, sKyin wer ba, Mol wer ba, Hrugs wer ba 
and Rum (rtse wer) ba. As stated above Bon is mentioned as having made an 
appearance in Zhang zhung at some point in time but it is not stated that any of 
the five groups adhered to this. What we can conclude, however, based on the 
inscriptional evidence from Tabo and Tholing is that from the late 10" century 
the residential areas of these groups were the places for the propagation of 
Buddhism by the royal lineage. The examples from Tabo and Tholing show 
that this happened with strong participation from the Hrugs wer ba, the Rum 
(rtse wer) ba, the Mol wer ba and the Mang wer ba. Taking the sNyel wer ba 
as another name of the sKyin wer ba or in some way related to the above- 
mentioned groups, a major turn in the religious affiliation of these population 
groups becomes manifest. 

The first significant indication of a royal dynastic activity within the area 
of one of the Zhang zhung mched Inga seems to have been an assembly by 
members of the royal lineages which took place in 992 at sPeg mkhar, a place 
on the upper course of the Glang chen kha 'babs/Sutlej river. On this occasion 
again a great oration (mol ba chen po) was delivered and the hermitage of 
Pa sgam in the Rum region was renovated (see Petech 1997: 233). This also 
shows that by this time the relationship between the royal lineage and these 
populations groups must have been firmly established and that royal patronage 
of Buddhist temples in these clan territories began to play an important role. 


2! |t is necessary to stress that Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's usage of rus 
must certainly have been in agreement with the contemporary (late-15'- 
century) concept of this word. Thus, we can assume that it relates to patrilineal 
descent groups, who traced their descent from a common ancestor. In addition, 
subsets of these groups known as pha spun or pha spad (which also include 
affinal relatives who give up their affiliation to their father's guardian deity 
but retain their father's bone) were linked by common residence, a common 
ancestral deity (pha lha) and joint cult of the dead (see dGe rgan 1976: 324-325; 
Jahoda 2017). 


? |n a later passage, the spelling Mo lo is used. 


destroyed the Zhang zhung priest by an evil spell of the Black Cow 
(ba nag po), after which the priest paid respect to the bla ma, so that 
the tongue of the Western Red Bull (nub glang dmar po) was cut out.” 
When Rum wer A rgyal gsum gzher ceased trusting Glangs g.Yu rge 
‘bar ma, the daughter of the ancestral king of rNya shur, the established 
relationship with the five rus was lost. Then the five daughters of sTong 
IHu bzher were accepted in marriage by the five rus; they had five sons 
and five daughters. IHu bzher became old and after leaving his last 
words to the five daughters and five sons-in-law he passed away. After 
this, they were called the “five rus and the maternal uncle sTong, six 
altogether" (rus Inga zhang po stong dang drug). 

At that time, the kings of sNya shur, the three brothers Li bin 
khya, Ngad bzangs khya and dPung dmar khya, in a deviation from 
reality, annually sacrificed one person of the Khyung po family. When 
the discussions between the ministers Gu gu Khyung, Khyung dpung 
ring mo, Khyung dpung Tang su ze, and dGe shin Tang mi ring mo 
failed, the blame was ascribed to the five Zhang zhung rus. As for 
the five nephews and brothers of the Great Superior One (bla chen 
po) sTong, they were loyal and rendered useful service to the Lord. 
This being the case, Mang wer Khams gsum tshan dhas captured 
the White Vulture (Thang dkar rgod po) of the skies in a trap; Kyin 
wer rDo rje sher overcame the White Lioness of the Snows (Gangs 
kyi seng ge dkar mo) with an iron chain; Hrugs wer gTsug bzher 
captured the Children of the Gods (‘Dod khams kyi Iha phrug); Mo 
lo Klu thog bzher tamed the Tiger of the Forest (nags kyi stag); the 
king of Rum, gSum bzher, put sunlight (nyi zer) into an amulet box 
(ga'u) with a magic lasso.” Due to this, his (sTong IHu bzher's) fame 
(dbu rmog, literally 'helmet') was higher than the mountains and his 
political authority (chab srid)?° grew enormously, so that there was 
no other greater king than ours, with tigers as watchdogs, peacocks 
as poultry and a wild ass (rkyang) as a horse. 


Paraphrase Section Il: On the Rule of sKyid lde Nyi ma mgon in mNga' ris 
sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon was born in a Pig year. At (the age of) 


® The meaning of these characterisations is unclear. 
^ The meaning of these characterisations is unclear. 


2 These two, dbu rmog and chab srid, are described as being key qualities of 
the Tibetan emperors (btsan po). See Ramble 2006: 129; Dotson 2011: 85. 


2° A possible Pig year (that also fits with the chronological data of his son bKra 
shis mgon (born ca. early second quarter of the 10" century) and his grandson 
Srong nge/Yeshe Ó (947-1024 according to Vitali 2003: 55, 61; 947-1019 based 
on Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye 
shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 149) 
may be 879. On this and further dates mentioned in the text, see also Jahoda, 
"On the foundation of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh", this volume, pp. 291f. 


twenty-eight, in the year of the Tiger,” he went to mNga' ris stod. 
Bringing all the territories belonging to Western Tibet under his 
control in a Sheep year,” after seizing the castle of Nyi zung he ruled 
the kingdom. He passed away at the age of fifty-nine in a Bird year.” 
Furthermore sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon’s father dPal 'khor btsan gave 
him the Medicine Buddha as meditative practice support (thugs 
dam)? and he (sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon) made offerings and prayers 
in this regard. Since he was very impatient to root out the revolt in 
Tibet?! and as in mNga' ris the teachings of the Buddha shone like 
the sun, dependent on their flourishing and blessed by the Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas he went to sTod mNga' ris. Moreover, the Mighty 
Sage and his children dwelt on the Fragrant Mountain; Kinnaras and 
Näga King Ma gros (commonly Ma dros) (Anavatapta) and others 
were satisfied, because of the dharma, flocks of eagles soared in 
the air and lived in the land of snows on top of Ti se, the king of the 
Himalayas. As has been taught in the teaching of the Sangs rgyas 
bdun pa (sütra),? the Victorious One is here all over the land of the 
sTod country and the spreading of the teaching is to come about 
due to the blessings. Here in 'Dzam bu gling? there is no higher 
ground. To spread and make the teaching of the Buddha flourish, it 
is in particular the sacred place where the blessed Great Elder (gnas 
brtan chen po)” Yan lag 'byung?? surrounded by his retinue of 1,500 
arhats (dgra bcom pa) resides. Next to Ti se, the great king of the 
Himalayas, four great rivers gently flow in the four directions and, as 
for Ma pang g.yu mtsho;?? very famous throughout India and Tibet, 
if one washes oneself with its water and leaves a tooth, nail, hair, 
etc. this purifies one's negative actions. Because of the period of 
spreading the teaching of the Sage of the Sakyas to the vast area of 
sTod mNga' ris and due to the power of general merit for all sentient 
beings, sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon gradually turned his horse riding 
upward. 


27 The Tiger year in which he left for mNga' ris stod could have been 906, when 
he was twenty-eight years old. 


28 The Sheep year could have been 911. 
?? The Bird year may refer to 937. 
?? That is, yi dam, personal tutelary deity. 


31 Indicating perhaps why he left for mNga’ ris before the revolt (kheng log) in 
Tibet had come to an end in 911(?). 


32 Sanskrit (Arya-) Saptabuddhaka(mahayanasütra). 


? Sanskrit Jambudvipa, the Continent of the Rose-Apple Tree which is inhabited 
by human beings according to Buddhist cosmology (see Gethin 2004: 184). 


34 Sanskrit mahasthavira. 
35 Sanskrit Angaja, one of the Sixteen Arhats. 
36 Also: Ma pham g.yu mtsho (Lake Manasarovar). 
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In the middle autumn of the Tiger year the five sTong grandsons 
(tsha spun)?’ and minister Khyung sent Khyung po Khri Ihen skyu se 
and dGe shing A ring mo to invite dPal IHa btsan po Khri bKra shis 
sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon, then residing at sku mkhar lHa rtse Brag 
mkhar, with a petition from Khyung spung sTang ring mo of sTod 
urging him to come to mNga' ris. This made a strong impression 
on the emperor, and after having reflected on it, he and Cang Legs 
skyes, the son of the Great Minister (blon po chen po) Cang A po, 
Phyag tshang ba 'Bro kham bu, gZims mal ba So pa lu and others, 
planned to go to sTod mNga' ris. Up there, the holy Buddhist dharma 
(lha chos) was not prospering while Bon was widespread. 

For this reason, due to the possibility of malicious gods and de- 
mons and malevolent spirits of the Bon practitioners (bon po), two 
Great Monks (ban dhe) with excellent qualifications—the Great Monk 
(ban dhe) Dha gu na pra bha of the Cog ro 'Bring 'tshams family, 
in addition one with wisdom and power, being capable of binding 
into servitude gods and demons of the phenomenal world, the Great 
Monk (ban dhe) rGyal ba Shes rab of the 'Chims family—were given 
official orders to come with him. The two monks said that the order 
of the king was heavier than a mountain, so tears could not dislodge 
it. However, if tears were able to change it when the whole domin- 
ion, power, and people were established, except for his dominion, 
the fields, castles, fortresses, etc. which were located in between the 
farming and the nomadic areas, should be given back to the people. 

At the age of twenty-eight, in the year of the Tiger, the Lord 
himself, Cang Legs skyes, the son of the Great Minister Cang A pho, 
Phyag tshang ba 'Bro kham bu, dGe bzher bKra shis btsan, Cog gru 
Lhag leb, gZims mal ba Chos kyi Iha, Ma zhang ban dhe, these two 
Great Monks (ban dhe), and the Great Minister Pa tshab, the Great 
Minister Rin chen sTod and the Great Minister's two sons Zhang 
rGyal ba Yon tan and mDog g.Yung ba Zhang Me chen po, gZims 
mal ba So pa lu and others left the g.Yo rung (g.Yung drung) palace 
at IHa rtse. The lord and subjects, altogether fifty people, took the 
northern route (byang lam). Fifty-one horsemen came from Zhang 
zhung to welcome them. They arrived at the Srid pa Fortress of Ra la 
mkhar dmar in the summer of the year of the Rabbit (yos lo).?? Then 
Khyung dpung sTong ring mo reported to the king of gNya' shur, Li 
byin kya: "Great king! sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon, the prince of the Sun 
(lineage) of dBus, is becoming an obstacle to the political authority 
of the Lord," and after he was requested, the king came down from 


37 Based on the earlier narrative it seems to be more probable to assume that 
these relatives are the second generation following sTong, therefore grandsons 
(and not cousins). 


?8 The Rabbit year may have been 907 which followed the year of the Tiger (906). 
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the crystal throne and left the castle of Khyung lung dngul dkar for 
Ra la, together with soldiers from the ten-thousand district (khri sde) 
of Zhang zhung, with full accoutrements. All the soldiers from the 
ten-thousand district (khri sde) of 'Khrugs?? revolted. The king of 
sNya shur having covered himself in armour (go bgo) arranged the 
cushions by rank in the shade and as he disguised himself as a single 
man of iron, a copper needle was poked into the top of his head, 
killing him. dPung Ngad mar Bya stag and La ling returned out of 
fear and took control of the castle of rTsa rang;*° sDad bZang khya 
controlled the land of A ru;“ Gu gu Khyung took over Wem mo, the 
lower part (smad) of Purang. 

At that time, the kingdom (rgyal srid) was offered to sKyid Ide 
Nyi ma mgon. The five sTong tsha brothers? were also asked for five 
different services: as for the Mang wer ba, the posture will be broad 
and noble, like a majestic banner swinging in the wind; as for the 
Mo lo ba the speech will be powerful, like a rock rolling down from 
a steep mountain; as for the Kyin wer ba, the posture will be broad, 
dignified and firm, like three straps bound tightly, opened and flung 
to the sky (gnam); as for the Rum wer ba, they will be as solid as a 
needle sticking in a ball of yarn; as for the Hrugs wer ba, they will be 
as honest and innocent like a strong waterfall. 

Many people came from Mar yul and other principalities, paid 
reverence and bowed down. After that, a great appointment was 
made: according to the Six Gods of the Desire Realm (dod khams),* 
the eight small gods of the Intermediate Sphere (bar snang), and the 
Four Wrathful Guardians of the Gate (sgo bsrungs kyi khro bo bzhi), Jo 
sras Nyang tsa Li ba as Guardian of the East, Lhe phyug gi jo sras Cog 
ro mda' pa as Guardian of the South, the black Tshong sa ba la be sa 
as Guardian of the West, the black sTar pa as Guardian of the North. 
First of all, the five sTong grandsons (tsha spun) and the son of IHu 
gsum zher were appointed according to the Six Gods of the Desire 
Realm (dod khams) and given one by one decrees with a stamp along 
with distinct emblems of rank. dGe shin pa of Khyung lung, Cog ro of 
sGe thang, Krung shin pa of Dun mkhar, Seng dkar of Bag wang, sNya 
shur of Thang, IHa 'brong of IHag bag, Tog sgyung of Sang nang, and 
Khyung po of Tang, these eight, were appointed as the Eight Gods of 
the Intermediate Sphere (bar snang). The three Families of Faith were 


? Not yet identified. 

40 Perhaps identical with Tsaparang(?). 

# Not yet identified. 

# |n terms of generation grandsons of sTong tsha. 
“3 The following is rendered in poetic language. 

^ Sanskrit kamadhatu. 


Be gar ba, sGyung du la pa and Dang stod pa from Dun mkhar. Cang 
legs skyes, the master and the servants, altogether seven, none other 
than these were appointed to [serve at] the palace. 

At that time, Dha gu na pra bha wa performed the ritual rNam 
joms kyi chi blu and a longevity empowerment ritual known as 
Yang dag me gcig thod gcig. So sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's life was 
prolonged by thirteen years and it was also prophesied that he would 
generally live to the age of fifty-nine. In the year of the Dragon, on 
the fifteenth day of the autumn month, after having been invited by 
dGe bzher bKra shis btsan to sPu hrangs, sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon 
went to the north of Gu ge and made a circumambulation of Kailas 
(Gangs Ti se) and Lake Manasarovar; going to the valley of sMan 
nags he went to sKyid Ide gling. As from year of the Snake“ until year 
of the Horse” it was not managed to suppress mNga' ris by way of 
a speech, he built two temples at sKyid Ide gling and established the 
rituals for the Medicine Buddha. In the year of the Sheep,“ ‘Bro Seng 
dkar“ offered the Nyi bzungs palace to him and he got married to 
his daughter, ‘Bro za ‘Khor skyong, upon which mNga' ris kor gsum°? 
was brought under his power. 


Paraphrase Section Ill: On the Three sTod kyi mgon?! 
‘Bro tsha ‘Khor skyong,? the daughter of dGe zher bKra shis btsan, 
was given by him to sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon* in marriage. They then 


^ A life-saving, healing and purifying ritual related to the deity rDo rje rnam 
par 'joms pa (Skt. Vajravidarana) and a longevity empowerment ritual One Fire 
and One Skull (Yang dag me gcig thod gcig). 


46 This Snake year may refer to 909. 
^' This Horse year may refer to 910. 
48 This Sheep year may refer to 911. 


^ This reference denotes a male member of a clan (or sub-clan according to 
Vitali 1996: 169) whose personal name is not given. His possible identity with the 
commissioner of the ICog ro stela is discussed in Jahoda and Kalantari, "Power 
and religion in pre-modern Western Tibet", this volume, pp. 50-51. 


50 Literally, "the three circles of the upper [western] subject territories". 


51 The rendering of the content of Section ||| (On the Three sTod kyi mgon), 
Section IV (On the Ruler IHa Ide), Section V (On the Ruler Khri bKra shis ‘Od Ide 
btsan) and Section VI (On the Ruler 'Od Ide's son bTsan srong and His Lineage) 
is based on an unpublished draft translation into English by the late Gu ge Tshe 
ring rgyal po dating to mid-December 2014. This work (referred to as GTG 2014) is 
entitled "The Lineage of the Kingdom of sPu-rang" and contains many remarks on 
historical names (persons and places) as well as a genealogical chart (see p. 87). 


52 "Most historiographical texts do not write ‘Bro tsha ‘Khor skyong but ‘Bro za 
‘Khor skyong, that is, she is a daughter of ‘Bro (the ‘Bro clan). The expression 
here means that dGe zher bKra shis btsan let her marry to sKyid Ide Nyi ma 
mgon (not implying that she is his daughter)." (GTG 2014: n. 1). 


53 "His father is dPal 'khor btsan who is the grandson of Glang dar ma. sKyid 
Ide Nyi ma mgon and his brother Khri bKra shis brtsegs pa dpal fled to Western 


had three sons called the Three Lords of sTod or Upper/Western Tibet 
(stod kyi mgon gsum).™ The elder son was dPal gyi mgon, the second 
(middle) son was bKra shis mgon and the youngest IDe gtsug mgon. 
The father divided the land into three parts. The elder brother 
dPal gyi mgon received the Mar yul*® valley plain, with the subjects 
having black hats, and the territories of 'Bod log rtse up to La dags 
(La dwags),” high-lying pasture lands, the Ru shod IKags chu valley, 
Chud shod, a Crescent Moon Turquoise earring (g.yul snyan g.yu zla 
tshes), the White Turquoise (earring), the Red Turquoise (earring), 
extremely powerful? body armour, a helmet of radiant brilliant light 
(od dkar gsal ba), a sharp sword,*? a grand horse entrance and so on; 
countless treasures were given to him. 

The youngest, IDe gtsug mgon, received the territory upto the Ke 
ko river, subordinates® upto sPen rtse gong, the agricultural areas 
(yul) of Gar zhwa,*! Zang mkhar (Zangs dkar), all kinds of caste subjects 
(‘bangs dol mangs), a ldem thongs* turquoise earring, a suit of armour 


Tibet and built two kingdoms. One is in the upper part of mNga' ris (accordingly 
called mNga' ris stod), the other one is the lower part of mNga' ris (mNga' ris 
smad). Since then Western Tibet has been called mNga' ris or territory in the 
sense that it is the last territory of the Tibetan empire which continued to exist in 
western Tibet while the whole territory in central Tibet was lost." (GTG 2014: n. 2). 


* "The Three Lords of Upper mNga' ris/mNga' ris stod) is related to the 
three kingdoms of sTod (Upper/Western Tibet) or mNga' ris skor gsum—La 
dwags, sPu rang and Zangs dkar. In the history of mNga' ris, dependent on 
the historical period, the territory of mNga' ris skor gsum relates to different 
meanings. For example, in particular after the 17'^ century, when dGa' Idan pho 
brang documents mention mNga' ris skor gsum this relates to Ru thog, Gu ge 
and sPu rang because since these times the mNga' ris skor gsum territory is 
much smaller than that from the 10* to the 170 century." (GTG 2014: n. 3). 


5 “This is the starting point of the system of enfeoffment in the history of mNga' 
ris (which did not exist before)." (GTG 2014: n. 4). A more literal translation 
would be: "the father gave each one a territory (or territories) [of his own]" (CJ). 


°° "According to ‘Chi med gter [dGe rgan 1976], Mar yul being located in a 
lower area got the name because of the earth is red. It is also a general word for 
La dwags." (GTG 2014: n. 5). (On Mar yul, see also Jahoda, "On the foundation 
of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang”, Ladakh, this volume, p. 280.) 


57 "In the language of Western Tibet, this is pronounced La rag, never La dwags 
[Ladakh]." (GTG 2014: n. 6). 


58 Literally, "highly majestic or magnificent". 

5 Tentative meaning: a sword as sharp as cutting in a twinkle a leaf (phyag 
spyan dab chod). 

60 Or subjects (mnga' zhabs). 


6 "In mNga' ris, Gar zhwa used to be referred to as Gar zhwa phyug po, 
meaning 'rich people of Gar zhwa', because they took best quality cloth, hats 
and rice. Gar zhwa businessmen always used to ride on horses or mules and 
they dressed very well, looking much more elegant than other businessmen 
coming from the Indian side." (GTG 2014: n. 7). 


2 Meaning unclear. 
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that elucidates darkness, a glistening round helmet, a horse as fast as 
the radiant light of a flying bird, a knife shaped like a wild yak's horn, 
high-Iying pasture lands, valley plains with abundant grassland and 
other great features, as well as plentiful military camp grounds. 

Later when conflict broke out between the elder and the youngest, 
the middle-born son bKra shis mgon arranged an agreement, consisting 
of a reciprocal exchange of territories. The elder son was given Gar zhwa 
and Zangs skar (dkar), the youngest was given Mar yul. Later, after dPal 
gyi mgon had passed away the royal tomb was haunted. 

The middle-born bKra shis mgon, like the middle finger of the 
hand, was born standing high in the centre, coiling to the right like a 
white conch-shell. The extent of this knowledge was ever increasing 
and he was already born as a great one. The wisdom of his mind was 
far higher than that of all the other kings and ministers, and being of 
manlike demeanour, straightforwardness, nobility, benevolence and 
magnanimity, his whole territory flourished. Being dedicated to the 
triple jewel (dkon mchog [gsum]) and faithful to the Buddhist teaching 
and in keeping with the heritage of the great ancestors, he built the 
temple of g.Yu sbra.? In the centre, an image the size of an eight- 
year-old Lord Maitreya (rje btsun byam pa) filled with medicinal herbs 
was made. In each of the different parts of the temple murals of many 
Buddha images were painted and many ritual objects were founded. 
As for the territories, he received in the east those up to the g.Yas ru 
river, in the west those up to the Ke ke river, the agricultural areas 
(yul) of Gu ge and sPu hrangs with the Nyi bzungs palace,” the pas- 
ture lands in the vicinity of the three lakes, Gya and Nyi ma,” Bar ka“ 


63 Not yet identified. 


64 “sku mkhar Nyi zungs is a very famous castle which was located in the 
present-day Rin gong municipality [Tibetan shang, from Chinese xiang), dKar 
dung village, on top of the Elephant Hill (glang chen ri bo). There used to be three 
lines of strong fence, the outer fence encompassing all four directions had four 
sturdy doors which looked very majestic. Except for the door on the east, the 
other three doors were always closed. Only when the king or a very important 
minister went out was the western door opened. In the southern part of the hill 
are gigantic ruins of ca. one hundred family houses and chapels." (GTG 2014: n. 8). 


6 "rGya nyi ma was a very important place during the Zhang zhung kingdom 
period. There used to be a gigantic castle called rGya nyi ma mkhar gog, located 
in the southern part of Khyung lung dngul mkhar. Ruins of the castle are still 
there, on the top of a hill, with a huge boundary wall, allowing to assume that it 
was a ruler's castle. From east to west the measurements are 370 m, from north 
to south 35 m. Since the end of 17" century, one of the the biggest markets in 
Western Tibet, rGya nyi ma tshong rwa, was held here on the flatlands on the 
lower western side of the castle. It was visited by some thousand businessmen 
from eastern and central Tibet, as well as from from India and Nepal. Surrounded 
by a massive swampland, in summer hundreds of cranes and yellow ducks roost 
here." (GTG 2014: n. 9). 


6 "Bar kha is a huge grassland located between Mount Kailas and Lake 
Manasarovar. The gZhung pa people live to the south of Kailas. They are 


on 


and Bong langs, up to sBrul nag thur la rgyug pa in Rong bud, the 
area surrounded by slate mountains, a chid/ching chen*' turquoise 
earring and a chid/ching chung? turquoise earring, a knife shaped like 
a wild yak's long horn, a suit of armour as tight and resplendent as an 
insect, an outstanding white helmet, a kind of swift horse, and many 
other things, so that he acted endowed with a very powerful dominion. 

The middle-born bKra shis mgon had two sons from his marriage 
with Queen Zangs kha ma—the elder son 'Khor re and the younger 
son Srong nge.” The elder 'Khor re ruled over Pu hrangs," the 
younger Srong nge ruled over Gu ge. The elder, the great ruler 
(mnga' bdag chen po) Kho re (‘Khor re) completed all his father's 
remaining construction work at the gtsug lag khang of g.Yu sbra and 
established in g.Yu sbra the great chos ‘khor’ of Tsha tsha sgang 
and the gtsug lag khang and chos 'khor of Khri Ide.” In support 


indigenous nomads (‘brog pa) and famous for their folk music and dancing 
which belongs to the Gro shod traditions." (GTG 2014: n. 10). 


67 Meaning unclear. 
68 Meaning unclear. 
© phyibs byeg to tshal rings (exact meaning unclear). 


70 "There are many different historical records regarding the two sons of bKra 
shis mgon, 'Khor re and Srong nge and the question of who is the elder and 
who is the younger one. Some sources hold 'Khor re as the elder one, others 
Srong nge. In particular chronicles published after the 14 century by authors 
from Central Tibet, many different kinds of data were used. In contrast to this, 
authors and scholars who are natives of mNga' ris share the view that 'Khor re is 
the elder brother and Srong nge the younger. On account of the fact that they 
had the opportunity to use the oldest historical sources from the archives of the 
king's family or sources kept in Tho ling monastery such as the Zla ba'i rigs kyi 
rgyal rabs, and others for their chronicles, such as the mNga' ris rgyal rabs, [Ha 
bla ma ye shes 'od (kyi) rnam thar (rgyas pa), Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs, Tshang 
dbyang yid ‘phrog, etc., in this regard the views of authors like Ngag dbang 
grags pa, Grags pa rgyal mtshan, dPal 'byor bzang po and so on need not be 
disputed any more." (GTG 2014: n. 11). 


7! "There are many different spellings of this name, for example, sPu hrang, 
sPu hrangs, sPu rangs, sPu rang, sPu hreng and so on. The earliest chronicle, 
Zla ba'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs and [Deu jo sras chos ‘byung, write sPu hrangs. From 
the 11? to the 17° century, the chronicles write sPu rang or sPu rangs. After 
the 17* century all government documents write sPu hreng. Based on the late 
17*-century account by dGa' Idan tshe dbang to sde srid Sang rgyas rgya mtsho 
where he said that, the fighting in sPu rang was quite easy like using a sharp 
knife to cut a piece of hair, since that time all dGa' Idan pho brang documents 
only used to write sPu hreng." (GTG 2014: n. 12). 


” The designation as chos 'khor was used for monasteries where the teachings 
of the Buddha were spread which included the translation of the words and 
related commentaries in newly erected temples which were decorated with 
uptodate religious cycles (chos skor). 


3 "Khrilde, in the present a village with two thousand inhabitants, is located to 
the south of the rMa bya gtsang po [Peacock River, known as Karnäli in Nepal], 
three km from the main city of sPu rang district, one kilometre from sTag la 
mkhar castle." (GTG 2014: n. 13). 


of the butter lamps and offerings at all these temples and for all 
the livelihood of all monks, he established their funding from the 
takes of agricultural households, in the form of gold, horses and 
other livestock in an inconceivably generous way surpassing all 
description. After 'Khor re had annexed areas across the borders of 
rTsang (gTsang) and Rong he established the market of 'Gur mo” in 
Tsang (gTsang) and proclaimed a comprehensive text of laws and in 
each country the outer limits and internal divisions (khor [dang] ru 
chung] were established. 

The elder ‘Khor re had three sons: 1119 Ide bKra shis btsan, 
Prince (lha sras) Dhama (Dharma) Slas, Prince (lha sras) U da ra’ dza' 
(Udaräja). With the elder bKra shis btsan having a singular faith in 
the triple jewel (dkon mchog [gsum]) and affection for the subjects 
under his power, the dominion of Pu hrangs Gu ge entrusted to him 
by his father, outside and inside, and also the borders in the east 
never being withdrawn, the whole kingdom was appropriately taken 
care of. The middle-born Dharma IHas became a monk while still an 
infant. U da ra’ dza’ (Udaraja) passed away at the age of fourteen. 


Section IV: On the Ruler (mnga' bdag) lHa 102 

lHa Ide bKra shis btsan, the one with a gloomy face never showing 
a smile, built a temple in Khwa char in rGya ma(r). In the course of 
laying the foundation (for this) at the foot of a mountain in sTod, 
hearing the sound of a bell (ghande)” not far from where the Jo bo 
resided, he built the gtsug lag khang there and gave it the name Rin 
chen rtsegs pa dpal gtsug lag khang. At the centre, a throne which 
had been built for a silver image, fell down and split into three parts. 
When he saw this a smile appeared on the face of IHa Ide. Thereafter 
on the left and right where it had split, workmanship and casting 
were renewed and turned out to be excellent. Since it was cast by 
a metalworker from Kha che (Kashmir) at Me tog zlum sdzings,’® 
this is also beyond comparison in 'Dzam bu gling. The image of 
the central Lord Mafjusri (rJe btsun ‘Jam dpal [dbyangs]), made by 
casting pure silver, with a throne with an ornate back, and to the 
right and left of this an image of Avalokitesvara (sPyan ras gzigs) 


74 "The market place [tshong dus] of 'Gur mo is one of the most famous in 
Tibetan history. Starting in the 11" century, the organization and measurement 
system of all of markets in Tibet at the time was promulgated in this market 
by decree. The standard weight of gold and silver of this market was followed 
everywhere. Because of its great importance and also great reputation, traces of 
this market can still be located in the present-day sNye mo ma byang village." 
(GTG 2014: n. 14). 


75 Presumably for Sanskrit ghanta, bell. 
76 Not yet identified. 


and of Vajrapäni (Phyag na rdo rje) made of brass,” each one equal 
to the measurements of his [the ruler's] body were made. No image 
of better quality than the principal central figure was accomplished 
anywhere in India, China, Mongolia, Nepal and the Snowland of Tibet 
and no silver image of such good material was ever seen anywhere 
else and it is unheard that an image with such an appearance was 
ever accomplished. Once the image was completed the consecration 
was carried out. When he saw that it had turned out excellently, he 
was delighted and a second smile fell on his face. The butter lamps 
and offerings need not be mentioned here. 

Once when he arrived at Khri sde and one evening crossed the 
rMa bya kha 'bab (Peacock) river, just when he was about to arrive at 
the royal caste (sku mkhar), his horse was tired and sweating and he 
saw that the horse's hair and saddle had hollows all filled with gold 
powder. Thinking that the horse might have fallen into the water or 
meta mongoose,” he used it as a gift to pay for an artisan working with 
gold and as offerings to a pandita. In addition, he established Khwa 
char and as branch monasteries of this Brang drang, etc., fourteen 
temples with a mandala shape (chos skor). At Tho gling (Tholing) he 
built a great gtsug lag khang with eighty pillars. In Mar yul he built 
the temple of She wer Byams pa gser thang. At the age of thirty-six, 
amid the great pandita Dznya na dha ra and the Great Translator 
(lo chen) Rin chen bzang po and many other monks, he became 
an ordained monk and took the name Dharma pa bha, meaning 
Radiance of Dharma (chos kyi od zer). Furthermore, throughout the 
whole period learned panditas, such as Dznya na dha ra and others 
were invited. Rin chen bzang po translated the medical book sMan 
dpyad yan lag brgyad (Eight Branches of Medical Treatment, Sanskrit 
Astangahrdaya)."? Its commentary, the Zla zer written by Kha che zla 
[ba mngon] dga', and others were translated, the Treatise on Norms 
(Lugs kyi bstan bcos)? made by Khyab ‘jug sbas pa (Visnugupta), the 


77 "At this period the two statues to the left and right of Jam dpal dbyangs 
were made of bronze but in the 13" century, during the time of King bSod nams 
Ide, they were changed to pure silver statues. Since then the three statues have 
been referred to as "three silver brother statues" (dngul sku mched gsum)." (GTG 
2014: n. 15). 


78 Read: ne'u (instead of snal). 


79 "This work was written by the great Indian master dPa' bo [Äcärya Sura, 
that is Vagbhata] and translated into Tibetan by the Great Translator Rin chen 
bzang po. Altogether it consists of eight parts: sPyi'i nad kyi yan lag (Branch 
for General Diseases), Byis pa'i nad kyi yan lag (Branch for Children's Diseases), 
Mo nad kyi yan lag (Branch for Female Diseases), gDon yi yan lag (Branch for 
Evil Disease), mTshon gyi yan lag (Branch for Weapon Injury), Dug gyi yan lag 
(Branch for Poisoning), rGyas pa gso ba'i yan lag (Branch for Keeping Fit), Ro tsa'i 
nad gso bar bya ba'i yan lag (Branch for Arteries)." (GTG 2014: n. 16). 


80 Sanskrit Nitisastra. 


Q1 


Five (Kinds of) Mandalas (dKyil 'khor Inga pa), the Great Treatise on 
General Horse Diagnosis made by Drang Srong Sha li ho bras and 
the Treatise on Medicinal Treatment of Horses composed by his son 
Legs stobs, the Great Horse Diagnosis composed by rGyal sras Seng 
ge byin, all these early translations (by the Great Translator Rin chen 
bzang po) were supremely accomplished and highly detailed. 

The Abhiniskramanasütra (mNgon par ‘byung pa'i mdo), the 
Noble Deeds of Kunäla (Ku na la'i brtogs brjod),?' the Noble Deeds 
of Suvarnaprabhasa (gSer od kyi rtogs brjod), the Superior Verses 
in Praise [of Buddha Sakyamuni] (Khyad par ‘phags bstod),® 
the Varnärhavarnastotra (sNgags par os pa la bstod pa), the 
Buddhabhisekanamastotra (Sangs rgyas dbang bskur ba'i bstod 
pa), the Desanastavavrtti (bShags pa'i bstod grel) by Sangs rgyas 
zhi ba, the Prajhäpäramitäpindärtha (Shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin 
pa'i don bsdus pa) by Jo bo rje (Atisa), the Commentary on the 
Navasloka (Tshigs sub cad pa dgu pa'i grel)? by Kumarakasyapa 
(‘Od bsrungs gzhon nu), the Yon tan bcu brjod pa'i gtam™ and the 
Silaparikathà (Tshul khrims kyi gtam) by Vasubandhu (dByig gnyen), 
the Supathadesanäparikathä (Legs [pa'i] lam bstan pa'i gtam) by 
(Ärya-)Süra ([Phags pa] dPa’ bo), the fundamental conditions for the 
translation of these and many other teachings of the Buddha and 
many other treatises were granted [by IHa Ide]. He also invited many 
Indian and Tibetan Buddhist masters (mkhas grub) and donated 
(the funding) for a big religious council in Kho char ['Khor chags]* 
and received abundant respect. At this time, seeing many monks 
together with the manifestation of great faith and respect, he was 
delighted and for the third time a smile appeared (on his face). The 
teachings of the Buddha flourished greatly. Again as troops from 
sTod Hor and other border areas gathered, he went to the north as 
the main leader of a big army and he passed away at Lag myug tsha 
myug? in the north. 


81 Sanskrit *Kunalavadana. 
82 Sanskrit Visestava. 
83 Nine Stanzas on Prajfiaparamita. 


** A text with this title does not seem to be contained in relevant catalogues 
(see, for example, Ui 1934). Or should we read Yon tan bdun yongs su brjod 
pa'i gtam (Skt. Saptagunaparivarnanakathaà) or Yon tan bdun bstan pa'i gtam 
(Saptagunavivaranakathä)? These texts are only known in Tibetan translations 
(personal communication by Horst Lasic, January 2020). 


85 "This place name is written with different spellings, such as Kha char, Khwa 
char, Kho char and ‘Khor 'chags. The earliest one is found in [De’u Jo sras chos 
'byung. After the 16" century the works by the Sa skya masters use the spelling 
'Khor chags." (GTG 2014: n. 17). 


86 As yet unidentified place. 
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Paraphrase Section V: On the Ruler (mnga' bdag) Khri bKra shis ‘Od 
lde btsan 
The first-born ‘Khor re had three sons: the eldest was IHa Ide bKra 
shis btsan to whom three sons were also born; the eldest was the 
ruler (mnga' bdag) 'Od Ide. He was born in a Sheep year,” physically 
strong, powerful, and brave. From a young age he was very proud 
and delighted to do battle and fight. At the age of fifteen, in a Bird 
year, he waged war on Hu pu.” Again, when he was twenty-six, in 
a Bird year, he waged war on 'U then? and brought it under his 
control. In the same year, the Gar log? and many other invading 
armies came. After skilfully defeating a multitude of enemies and 
expelling them, he obtained realisation of dGra Iha.” Again he went 
to 'U then and initiated a great meeting among the lay communities. 
That same year, he laid out the foundation of a gtsug lag khang at 
Nyar ma, from the second year, he was able "to sit on it", so he 
established a community of monks (dge dun gyi sde, Sankrit sangha) 
and a school for religious instruction (chos grwa). In the third year, 
in a Mouse year, he went to Mar yul and built the temple of dPe 
dug (dPe thub),? founded a monastic community. He provided a 
great number of holy objects (lha rten) and offering items (mchod 
rkyen) and many agricultural estates, fields, households and so on 
for the livelihood of monks. Pandita Punyasri was invited and sütras, 
the Buddha's words and their commentaries, were translated. He 
himself received the teachings of the Vajrayana (sngags kyi chos), did 
some spiritual practice and made material offerings. In particular, his 
practice was directed towards the Medicine Buddha (Sangs rgyas 
sman bla) and he prayed to him. Finally, he made war in the country 
of the Gar log for a second time and he was taken prisoner there. 
The younger brothers Byang chub 'od and Zhi ba 'od, trying 
to pay ransom—it was said with gold equal to the weight of his 
body—resided there until the gold was gathered. At that time as 
their mother made offerings and prayers to the Medicine Buddha, 
in the son's dream eight monks appeared in the east, released his 
iron chains and departed. After freeing himself from the iron chain 


87 On this and further dates of his activities see Jahoda, "On the foundation of 
the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh", this volume, pp. 293-296. 


88 Region along the Sutlej valley in present-day Kinnaur. 
8? Khotan. 


% "Gar log is the name of a kingdom in the far west of mNga' ris during the 
10* century. In Chinese it is called Ga luo lu. It had a strong military, was often 
involved in warfare and invaded neighbouring countries." (GTG 2014: n. 18). For 
further references, see also Jahoda, "On the foundation of the Nyarma gtsug lag 
khang, Ladakh", this volume, pp. 295-296. 


% Deity of war, one of the five kings (sku'i rgyal po). 
% Present-day Spituk monastery in Ladakh. 


he escaped with two subordinates. Owing to former karma he was 
poisoned by iron and passed away just before arriving in Gu ge. At 
that time, the younger brother Byang chub 'od looked for gold in 
order to ransom his elder brother and went to Na kra gser kha in 
Central Tibet (dBus) and to IJangs yan? and brought back a great 
deal of gold. As he was making a circuit back up, going to Gung 
thang? and to see the Jo bo? in sKyid grong of Mang yul, he heard 
there that his elder brother 'Od Ide had passed away. After bestowing 
the gold on Nag tsho lo tsa ba? and rGya brTson seng,” they were 
sent with this to invite Jo bo rje. 

The ruler (mnga' bdag) Khri bKra shis 'Od Ide btsan had three 
sons:?? So lon tsha bTsan srong, Cho chen tsha rTse Ide, IDong rtsa 
khri srong, also known by the name Grags mtshan Ide. 


Paraphrase Section VI: On the Ruler (mnga' bdag) 'Od lde's Son 
bTsan srong and His Lineage 

The eldest (son) bTsan srong ruled over Pu hrangs; the Great Superior 
One (bla chen po) rTse Ide” ruled over Gu ge. The son of bTsan srong 


% Not yet identified. 


% "Right now Gung thang belongs to the sKyid grong District (rdzong) in the 
western part of gZhis ka rtse. In the 10! century the brother of sKyid Ide Nyi 
ma mgon, Khri bKra shis brtsegs pa dpal, established the famous Gung thang 
kingdom. Its capital was located in rDzong kha." (GTG 2014: n. 20). 


?5 "Here Jo bo refers to the sKyid grong Jo bo which is called 'Phags pa wa ti 
bzang po, one of the four 'Phags pa images in Tibet. During the 7‘ century 
these were made from one block of sandalwood (a highly treasured wood from 
southern Nepal), cutting it into four pieces and making four ’Phags pa images 
of the merciful Buddha. One is referred to as wa ti [Wati], the other three are 
[known as] dBu khang [Bhukham], ‘Ja’ ma li [Jamali], and Lo ke shar [Lokesvara].” 
(GTG 2014: n. 19). See also Ehrhard 2004 and Decleer 2006. 


96 “Nag tsho lo tsa ba (1011-1064) was born in Mang yul. In 1037 he was sent by 
Byang chub 'od to invite Ati$a to Guge. In 1042 he came along with Ati$a to Mang 
nang. At the age of fifty-four he passed away in mNga' ris." (GTG 2014: n. 21). (The 
sources for these dates are not given. See Vetturini 2007: 84-85 for a brief account 
on Nag tsho and rGya lo tsa ba brTson 'grus seng ge. [Editor's note/CJ.]) 


97 "rGya brTson 'grus seng ge (d. 1040) was born in sPu rang. In 1031, he went 
to India to invite Ati$a to mNga' ris." (GTG 2014: n. 22). (No sources for this date 
are given. In particular also the source relating to the year 1031 when he is said 
to have gone to India to invite Atisa to come to mNga' ris is missing. [Editor's 
note/CJ].) 


*8 "These three brothers represent a turning point in the history of mNga' ris. 
From this time on the sPu rang kingdom was divided into three kingdoms. The 
one called Gu ge was held by rTse Ide, sPu rang was inherited by bTsan srong, 
the third one, Ya rtse, was conquered by Grags btsan." (GTG 2014: n. 23). 


% "rTtse Ide was the greatest king in the history of Gu ge. When he came to 
Gu ge he stayed in the royal castle (Jo bdag po'i mkhar gog) and acted like the 
king. During his rule the whole Gu ge territory was united. The influence of his 
power extended to the kingdom of Gung thang and even to central Tibet. Many 
Tibetan chronicals therefore call him the king of Tibet (bod gyi rgyal po). For 


was Khri btsan; his son was dBang phyug;'” his son was (dwe sras?) 
Grags btsan Ide; his son was Khri bKra shis bTsan stobs Ide; his son 
was sTag tsha Khri 'bar btsan; his son was the ruler (mnga' bdag) 
Khri btsan dPal Ide; he built a temple in Ya rtse and founded four 
monastic communities (dbu sde). His son bTsan phyug Ide built the 
temple of Shang za. He made many offerings to Zher chos 'byung 
and renovated another temple. His son was bTsan grags lde. He built 
the Rin chen brtsegs pa dpal temple with three wooden stories at 
Khwa char ('Khor chags) and established eight monks (mchod gnas). 
His son was bTsan stobs Ide. His son was Khri ‘bar btsan. He built 
the Kun spyod chen mo [temple?] at Kha char (‘Khor chags) and 
wrote miscellaneous sütras in pure gold. This one, when Chos rje 
‘Bri khung ‘Jig rten mgon po [1143-1217] had appeared in the world 
of humans, met Chos rje Rin chen dpal'?! after his arrival at Nam 
mkhar and as he held faith so strong he was sure he (Chos rje ‘Bri 
khung ‘Jig rten mgon po) was indeed a Buddha. When his son Khri 
bKra shis dNgos grub mgon was appointed to [the throne of] mNga' 
ris, his father Khri 'bar btsan acted as "Great Superior One" (bla 
chen po). When sTag tsha was in this function he was called "Great 
Superior One" (bla chen po) sTag tsha. He was reputed to be an 
incarnation of Byang chub sems dpa’ Zla ba rgyal mtshan.'? Many 
powerful realized yogis and masters, most of the time five-hundred, 
at other times fewer, around three-hundred, stayed at Kailas and the 
holy lakes, altogether three. The supplies for their livelihood were 
ceaselessly donated. 

Those of the followers of the Secret Mantra (gSang sngags), expert 
in all the old and new schools of the Secret Mantra, in particular those 
being very severe and effective, bound into service gods and spirits, 
performed the highest practices at Ti se and rGod lung, etc. At 'Bri 
khung thel (thil) monastery donations in great extent were perfectly 
established. His son gNam mgon Ide, like his father of great conduct 
and wisdom, while residing in mKhar gong, engaged in spiritual 
practice, was graced with a vision of Dzam bha la upon which at one 


example the [Ho rong chos 'byung said: ‘If you want to find the greatest king in 
Tibet you should go to king rTse Ide; if you want to render homage to a great 
master then you should go to Mi la ras pa. The king was like the sun and the 
master like the moon (nyi zla dra ba). This means they were the most important 
people all over Tibet and that king rTse Ide was an extraordinary Tibetan king." 
(GTG 2014: n. 24). See Jahoda, "On the foundation of the Nyarma gtsug lag 
khang, Ladakh" (this volume) for a discussion of the title "Great Superior One". 


100 bTsan phyug. 


101 Another name of ‘Bri khung ‘Jig rten mgon po, the founder of the ‘Bri gung 
bKa' brgyud pa school. 


102 Also known as Byang sems Zla ba rgyal mtshan (active in the first half of the 
12* century), Sanskrit Candradhvaja. 


Q2 


time many Mongolian traders appeared. They entrusted him with 
a great amount of non-marketable riches, and stated "if we do not 
return after three years you are allowed to take (all of this) away” and 
went back (to their country). As they did not arrive after three years, the 
loads from Kashmir were inspected, upon which incalculable material 
things of greatest wealth emerged, in particular silver coins (tang ka) 
on all of which was inscribed dzam dzam. Owing to this he thought 
that they had been given the magical power by Dzam bha la. In order 
to take full advantage of this wealth, to the right and left of the silver 
image erected by the ancestor lHa [Ide], he built massive'® cast silver 
(images) of Avalokitesvara (sPyan ras gzigs) and Vajrapani (Phyag na 
rdo rje) equal to the one in the middle. He produced miscellaneous 
sutras written in gold and also extended, mid-length and abbreviated 
Prajfiaparamitasütras. The entire bKa' ‘gyur was written in pure silver. 
One hundred Buddhist scriptures written in gold and silver, one 
hundred plates, scoops, etc. of silver, one hundred pearls and one 
hundred rosaries were offered. With the expenditure of twenty-four 
srang he established the chos 'khor of rGod khung.'™ He instituted 
permanent religious memorial services for his father. 

The elder brother dNgos grub mgon had the son sTobs rgyal Ide. 
This one brought areas in the east under his control as far as Gye 
god kha la bya ba and in the west as far as gSer ‘dud shing. He also 
established the supplies for the livelihood of many great masters 
of meditation at Ti se. His son was Khri bKra shis rGyal ba Ide, his 
son was Khri bKra shis rTogs Ide btsan. This one brought Byang la 
phub'® under his power. He built the bKra shis rtsegs pa temple at 
Khwa char (‘Khor chags). His son was lHa btsun rDo rje seng ge. His 
son was Khri bKra shis bSod nams Ide. This son ruled over the whole 
kingdom of Pu hrangs and conquered Mon ko phral drug (the six 
divisions of the Mon ko country?). He renovated many temples at 
Khwa char" and so on. At the age of thirteen he assumed the power 


103 Read gar (po/mo) instead of ga ra. 


104 "rGog khung is more commonly known as dGung 'phur. rGgod khung means 
"eagle's nest". It was so named because in earlier times many eagles lived in this 
cave. The other name, dGung 'phur, means "fly to the sky". A legend says that 
it was from this cave that the queen of King Nor bzang flew to heaven. rGod 
khung/dGung 'phur is located in the west of sPu rang County and near the 
southern bank of the Peacock River." (GTG 2014: n. 27). 


102 “Byang la phub is located in southern sPu rang. At that time it belonged to 
the territory of sPu rang, but a part of this area belongs to Nepal. Byang la is a 
very important pass (la) leading to Nepal and India. In winter time it is usually 
blocked by snow." (GTG 2014: n. 25). 


106 "In ‘Khor chags or Kha char the two most important Buddhist monuments 
are the gtsug lag khang and the Jo khang. During the time of king 'Khor re the 
gtsug lag khang was built. His son IHa Ide built the Jo khang where the three 
silver statues are housed." (GTG 2014: n. 26). 


QA 


of the king of Ya rtse. In Central Tibet (dBus) he put the golden roof 
on the lHa rje rin po che temple, he also instituted golden offering 
bowls. At Sa skya he offered a golden roof for the IHa khang chen 
mo and much gold for large copper water containers. For the big 
assembly hall he established a golden roof with golden ornaments. 
For the IHag chen (temple?) at 'Bri khung thel he donated a golden 
roof. He also put a golden roof on the Tshal Gung thang temple. To 
all these monasteries he made offerings and a huge amount of dona- 
tions. In the later part of his life he made extensive offerings of gold, 
silver, pearls, corals and so on to many dge bshes of dBus and gTsang, 
such as Bu (ston Rin chen grub), Dol (po pa Shes rab rgyal mtshan) 
and Sher (?)' and others and because of the great merit resulting 
from this he made a bKa' 'gyur and treatises (bstan bcos)'? written 
in pure gold. A whole grove [...] is of great service for the Buddhist 
teachings. His sons dPal mgon Ide and Kirti mal; the latter's son was 
Manydzu shri (Manjusri)!?? Kirti, made Mal ya tse [...]. This son offered 
a holy thang ka to Bodhgaya (rDo rje gdan) and repaired it. Many 
panditas were invited, many Buddhist teachings were made and ser- 
vices accomplished. All this is (related) to the lineage of Pu hrangs. 

Proofread once. [...] this [copy/work?] was written by the chief 
disciple of rJe btsun rDo rje ‘chang,'"° the great pandita Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan dpal bzang po.''' Some intermediate lines were completed 
by myself;"'? may any errors be forgiven! Manga lam. 


Closing Words 
In his chapter on the history of mNga' ris in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal 
rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes, Pandita Grags pa rgyal 


17 According to van der Kuijp (2013: 330) perhaps another Shes rab rygal 
mtshan active in Tshal Gung thang at this time. 


108 Sanskrit sastra, that is, works contained in the canon attributed to various 
Indian masters. 


109 As for Manydzu shri (Mafijusri), his name also appears in an inscription in 
the assembly hall of the IHa khang chen mo (Great Temple) at "Khor chags; see 
Tropper 2012: 67 (GTG 2014: n. 28). [See also Tropper 2019 for an edition of this 
inscription.] 

110 “rJe btsun rDo rje ‘chang refers to the most important teacher of Gu ge 
Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan, Ngor chen Kun dga' bzang po (1382-1456), 
the founder of the Ngor school tradition, one of the three main schools of 
the Sa skya pa order. In 1429 he built Ngor chos sde [Ngor E wam chos Idan] 
monastery." (GTG 2014: n. 29). 


111 "Grags pa rgyal mtshan (1415-1498) was born in rGyu 'gyul (N30.09, E80.03, 
altitude above sea-level: 4,135 m) which is located in mDa' ba County. One can 
still find ruins of magnificent castles, stüpas, temples, mani walls, etc. there. It 
is 70 km from there to mTho ling, to Mang nang it is 40 km." (GTG 2014: n. 30). 


™ Obviously, this note refers to the minor additions in small script which appear 
on a number of folios. Whether this note was written by an (unnamed) scribe or 
the author himself is unclear. 


mtshan sketches in some detail the history of Zhang zhung prior to 
the arrival of the dynasty of the emperors (btsan po) of Tibet in the 
upper western side of Tibet and in a meticulous way the order how 
sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon came to Western Tibet (5100) and became 
established as king (rgyal po) of mNga' ris (literally, “the subject 
territories"). Clear accounts are given about the "Three Protectors 
of Upper/Western Tibet" (stod kyi mgon gsum), how their respective 
subject territories came into being and were then ruled by them; how 
division of the precious property of the paternal ancestors between 
each of them happened; likewise of the ruler ‘Khor re and his son the 
ruler IHa Ide btsan, and his son, the ruler ‘Od Ide btsan, and the royal 
lineage of Pu rangs until the 15" century. 

Now I conclude that, exactly in this way, as everything written in 
various chronicles on the early history of mNga' ris is very scarce, 
what is written in this book is of great value for research on the 
history of mNga' ris. Therefore, in the future this book will make it 
possible to make additions to many lacunae in the vague history 
of sTod mNga' ris. At the same time it is an indispensable key that 
opens a large door of the storeroom of the history of mNga’ ris. 
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1. bKra shis mgon 
2. ‘Khor re Srong nge 


3. IHa Ide bKra shis ‘od Yong srong Ide 


4. 'Od Ide 


5. bTsan srong 


i 


6. Khri btsan (dpal Ide) 


i 


7. dBang/bTsan phyug 
8. Grags btsan Ide 
9. Khri bKra shis bTsan stobs Ide 


10. (sTag tsha) Khri bar btsan 


i 


11. Khri bKra shis dNgos grub mgon gNam mgon Ide 
12. sTobs rgyal Ide 
13. Khri bKra shis rGyal ba Ide 


14. Khri bKra shis rTogs Ide btsan 


A re btsan Phyug btsan Ide 15. IHa btsun rDo rje seng ge 


16. Khri bKra shis bSod nams Ide 


17. dPal mgon Ide Ki rti mal 


18. Manydzu shri (Mafijusri) Kirti 


i 


19. rGod mal 


27 


1. Genealogy of the kings of Purang 
(based upon a sketch by Gu ge Tshe 
ring rgyal po 2014: 15-16; for an 
earlier version see also Gu ge Tshe 
ring rgyal po 2005a: 70). 


Genealogy according to the 
inscription in the entrance area of 
the IHa khang chen mo at 'Khor 
chags (Kurt Tropper 2019: 87-91): 
4. 'Od Ide 

5. bTsan srong 


6. Khri [Song (Ide) grags] btsan Ide; 
mNga' ris rgyal rabs: Khri bTsan Ide 
(Vitali 1996: 68, 121) 


7. bTsan phyug Ide 


8. Grags btsan Ide (uncertain 
reading); mNga' ris rgyal rabs: 
Grags btsan Ide (Vitali 1996: 69, 121) 


9. inscription damaged; mNga' ris 
rgyal rabs: Khri bKra shis bTsan stobs 
Ide (Vitali 1996: 69, 121) 


10. Khri 'bar btsan 
11. dNgos grub mgon 
12. rGyal stobs Ide 


13. rGyal ba Ide; mNga' ris rgyal 
rabs: Khri bKra shis rgyal Ide (Vitali 
1996: 70, 122) 


14. Khri bKra shis sTobs btsan Ide; 
mNga' ris rgyal rabs: Khri bKra shis 
sTobs Iding btsan (Vitali 1996: 70, 
122) 


15. IHa btsun rDo rje seng ge (elder 
brothers Ar Ide and Chos [btsan] Ide) 


16. Khri bKra shis bSod nams Ide 


17. dPal mgon Ide (younger brother 
Ki rti mal) 


18. Manydzu shri 
19. rGod mal (died in his youth) 


Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 


Relating the History of mNga’ ris as Set Down in Writing 
in Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi 
rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdZes: 

The Tibetan Text 


With Variant and Corrected Readings by Tsering Drongshar and Christian Jahoda 


Editors' Note 

The joint work on this text, which was first published as a black and 
white facsimile in 2011 by dPal brtsegs bod yig dpe rnying zhib ‘jug 
khang in Bod kyi lo rgyus rnam thar phyogs bsgrigs, vol. Chi (36), Zi ling: 
mTsho ngon mi ri rigs dpe skrun khang, pp. 181-454 (see Gu ge Pan 
chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011 and van der Kuijp 2013), proceeded 
in several stages. In early January 2012, the late Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal 
po sent his typed dbu can version of the published chapter relating 
to mNga' ris to Christian Jahoda. It was then carefully checked and 
revised on the basis of the facsimile publication by Tsering Drongshar. 
This work was concluded in October 2014 together with Christian 
Jahoda and was approved by Tshe ring rgyal po during his stay at the 
Wissenschaftskolleg (WIKO) in Berlin and at meetings in Vienna (April 
2015), Munich (May 2015) and Berlin (June 2015). 

The envisaged publication plan of this work and the whole 
volume was brought to a halt by his untimely passing away on June 
27, 2015. It was only in April 2017, when the work on the whole 
volume was taken up again, that Christian Jahoda became aware of 
an dbu can publication of Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skyed dgu'i cod 
pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes in IHa sa which had already appeared 
in July 2014. A comparison between the edition prepared by then 
and the text published in IHa sa convinced the editors that it would 
be beneficial to keep to the publication plan, now by including 
additional references to the IHa sa version (henceforth referred as 
Nyima B 2014). 


Finally, after a complete photographic documentation of the 
whole text had emerged among the corpus of files related to the 
late Tshe ring rgyal po's work within the research project directed by 
Christian Jahoda it was decided to add the photographs as colour 
illustrations to the edition for the benefit of the readers. Due to 
the higher resolution, the general readability of the printed colour 
photographs is much better than the earlier black and white facsimile. 
Also the information provided by the use of red colour for the names 
of rulers is a feature which is not visible in the 2011 facsimile edition. 

Furthermore, as the work on the edition based on the 2011 dPal 
brtsegs edition had shown that the order of the pages near the end 
of the text did not make sense, the photographs made it possible 
to restore the correct sequence. In addition, it turned out that a full 
page was entirely missing in the dPal brtsegs 2011 facsimile edition 
and also in Nyima B 2014. 

The present Tibetan text edition is thus based on the black 
and white facsimile of the original manuscript published by dPal 
brtsegs bod yig dpe rnying zhib ‘jug khang in 2011 as well as on the 
photographs of the original folios. Accordingly, reference is made to 
the page numbers of the dPal brtsegs publication and to the folio 
numbers of the original manuscript as evident on the photographs. 

The sections published here in dbu can script are contained in 
the final part of Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's work (with the 
Tibetan title Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan [sic!] nyi 
zla'i 'phreng [mdzes], the Sanskrit title rendered in Tibetan as Surya 
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1. Folio 124b. 


— TT -—- - স্ব - i ES 


tatu coil 


bem sa'i ra’ ja’ ka ma’ (0... ... এ. তে ত তে তত তত ss s). The titles and 
collocation of the sections were chosen by the late Gu ge Tshe ring 


rgyal po. 


Section I (Zhang zhung gi skor): p. 428/f. 124b6-p. 432/f. 126b6. 


Section II (sKyid [06 Nyi ma mgon mNga' ris rgyal po byed pa'i skor): 
p. 426/f. 123b6-428/f. 124b6; p. 432/f. 126b6-p. 438/f. 12997. 


Section III (sTod kyi mgon gsum gyi skor): p. 440/f. 130b1-p. 444/f. 132b1. 
Section IV (mnga' bdag lHa lde'i skor): p. 444/f. 132b2-p. 447/f. 13497. 


Section V (mnga' bdag Khri bKra shis 0d Ide btsan gyi skor): p. 448/ 
f. 134b5-p. 451/f. 136a2. 


Section VI (mnga' bdag 'Od lde'i sras bTsang srong dang de'i rgyud 
pa'i skor): p. 451/f. 136a2-p. 451/f. 13697) p. 453/f. 137a1-f. 13737; 
452/f. 136b1-f. 136b7; p. 454/f. 137b1-f. 137b5. 


Section VII (on Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan) and Conclusion are 
additions by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po. 


Editorial Note 

Variant readings are given in brackets immediately after the respective 
word(s). Round brackets also serve to indicate the suggested correct 
spelling or grammatical form. The full (usual) spelling of contracted 
ligatures and of otherwise shortened forms (including numbers) is 
given between brackets ( ]. Editorial information, such as references 
to page/folio numbers of the facsimile publication as well as corrected 
typing errors appear in square brackets. 


on 


Saga Ti ep yuyo Haws ke 


er ৯ 
লৈ", " 


í— — স্ব — — 
- 


duigiadiaa yuaga ay 


t 
un ০ nn A th ON Ann + ০০৭ - A A s 


TEI] REST 

[428/f. 124b, ||.6-7:] 

FAR AR Tan GR YNNA মনন FANS ANS ANAT] AFIN 
JIKAN] Sa sg AER SA ASSP REESE) 
zus ini gran mer Sr IATA) 
ANANAS 


[429/f. 125a, ||. 1-7] AJ XZA] 
৬৪] a TUTA SR lya 
naria asilia Tas 


1 Nyima B 2014: 141 has mu su. Nota bene: In Nyima B 2014 only a relatively 
small number of different readings are indicated as such. In addition, the readings 
of the original text have in many instances been corrected without indication! 
It is therefore often unclear whether a different reading of the original text is 
suggested or whether this has been tacitly corrected. 


? Read blo dang dpa' rtsal che / / (without shad and a space after dang). 


3 Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po (dbu can version of Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs dated 
2014; henceforth referred to as Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po) and Nyima B 2014: 
141 read khwa geng. 


ই] Fandzanzgan ZIADA 
PAN AJARA nare] ধজণছা Sure] sar 
sica a sreargarit [ar | Ed XES] arara Aa area 
ARRAN TAH] Agar |g Sagara | 

FOR GNAIGNAR’ AR ARERI PANTS HIV 
FN HVA GRA KWH Aras Rest SR] 
Rum] SCREEN Mad, Qe da NDE] 
ZWAR TATTOOS] BAN GARS ACSA] Rm 


^ The reading sad is equally possible as pa and sa show hardly any difference. 
We are following Dan Martin's suggestion (personal communication, Feb. 2020) 
to read sad, this being Zhang zhung (ZZ) language for Tibetan lha (god). Similarly, 
khya represents ZZ rkya, meaning king. 

5 End of line 2: bon is written without tsheg (perhaps in order to achieve a 
flush-looking margin). From here only those instances with a missing tsheg are 
mentioned in a footnote when this is not at the end of a line. 

$ In the manuscript gi is inserted in a slightly smaller size above gzhung. Its 
place between gzhung and bshad is also indicated by three dots. 


7 In the manuscript mnyam par is followed by space as usual after shad. 
8 Nyima B 2014: has (only) ste. 
১ Nyima B 2014: 141 has sprung. 


(Say CEY DAIL were হয লন esas Cr 
Ñ] e E AA E GNE GE 


PANTY Sar RA] Ss AAAI eS AA WAA 
না ১৫12 SA gases gea 8 f zar] IIag 
বনর্ধঘানসক্তর্থণ paci esa ya an’ Rage ay 


sax (ass 20) টীম Ana iii x SAN) 


10 Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po: gye ged. 
11 Nyima B 2014: 141 has (only) cu’. 


12 The following passage is added in small dbu can script on the same page 
below line 7. Its place between med and hrugs is also indicated by five dots. 
(Nyima B 2014 does not indicate that this passage is a footnote and that it is 
written in dbu can script.) 


3 Due to the small size of the script also the reading hrugs wer seems possible. 
14 Nyima B 2014: 141 has sgrung byung med ste (21). 
15 Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po: rtse wer ba'i, Nyima B 2014: 141 has tshu wer ba'i. 


1$ Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Nyima B 2014: 141: ro go. Also the reading ro lo (rol 
lo) as suggested by Dan Martin (personal comm., Feb. 2020) seems possible. 


17 Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po: phyi bang. 

18 Also the reading by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Nyima B 2014: 141: gle is possible. 
1 Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po: sang mkhar. 

১ Nyima B 2014: 141 has only sad mkhar (without gsum). 
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3. Folio 125b. [430/f. 125b, Il. 1-7:] 


Mai marge 3] aerumna xy arge ge] ঈঅনা 
ENT BL mereri man eee] ইন ঘাউথা 
Fa qs qlr RE gres 
aana (rag WANA] | 
FARA PISARAT] alia 


RÀT ASJ ART] FARRA Ay AUNA 
AG VAN SR aa YARATAR] সখ্য] cp Berg arg 


Se] aagana YR saniem FERNE 


21 Nyima B 2014: 141 has (only) de man chos. 

22 The spelling sNya shur appears in the Old Tibetan Annals. See Dotson 2009: 
89, n. 156 who remarks "As the epithet, and perhaps clan name of the royal 
lineage, it appears that Snya-shur is to Zhang-zhung as Spu-rgyal is to Tibet. 
It is found in such royal names and titles as Lig Snya-shur and Snya-shur Lag- 
myig.” 

? In the manuscript bar la is followed by space as usual after shad. 

24 Nyima B 2014: 141 has thag. 

+ Nyima B 2014: 142 has mo po (21). 

2° Nyima B 2014: 142 has gnya' khi'i. 
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WOGA KISU 
৮০ 
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f 
৮৮, 
» ॥ 
wi» R 
Y / 
£a i Zu 
At ] 


MEE PUT, TIED 7 5 14:7 > 


Si qx ago milia Da 
ax Fe larga SHA radsagran sar 
Kiinua UA আন] sor 
URUSI IIIA Grai sar 
AN] Area za KUNGU KOO WAS AA ee nr 
magama ser NIKI II 
Even A) KIRUA TII Hn) 


SANAE] 


7 Nyima B 2014: 142 has hor. 
22 Nyima B 2014: 142 has (only) sngags. 
? Nyima B 2014: 142 has (only) bskur. 


[431/f. 1269, Il. 1-7:] NIABA 

We] ARNE Naarmenraw] Six Gg Bare 
Tii Zar [Be] 
IA aingi zwar 
TENAN) ILIANZA FARO JA নম্ঘাথআথা' 
NETTE [Say iraran Mass 
SNFARÜLTEZTIT AGOA 
মইন waz ipi (ser পু 
aga] KAARST | প্রি 


30 = shes rab bam blo gros. 

3 Nyima B 2014: 142 has rka shugs (?!). 

32 Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po: tshegs. 

33 Nyima B 2014: 142 has bu mo (which is at least equally possible and has the 
same meaning). 

* [n the manuscript pho mo is inserted in a slightly smaller size above the line. 
Its place between dang and bcu is also indicated by three dots. 

3 Nyima B 2014: 142 has rka shur (21). 


FE IgE] GEYER ARE] Bi FÀ 4 Folio 126a. 
JARA] A aA uu OR ES AND gia 

gar যম" যা arg Ayana] agi 

a grt irm] ris riam qian ii, 
iii SSR RNA AINA ARR seres 

AN] SAAC) 


36 Nyima B 2014: 142 has khyung lung thang. 
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usano said guugiüigwgianguru | wig ug a2) a reat গ0২/8১০০০এজও। 


5. Folio 126b. [432/f. 126b, Il. 1-6:] 


6. Folio 123b, |. 6. 


২ Zadar Eje asia] Jaraa 
শা prg um ঘাধুআন্তন্বখনী_ GORE) 
Jamna ai Sede ই” নলম্মঈ বাহ 
FIARA HINA ANAT GAGA (sw Sieg 
দন ram ঠি ্ব ঘুণ বন rear] অৰ্ঘ Reyes aaa) 
aa [mag SANS] iii mex 
SEE MEE E ECKEN Ed 


37 Nyima B 2014: 142 has stod. 


38 As often in this text at the end of the line no tshegs seems to have been 
written. Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po: rgu (with tshegs). 


39 Nyima B 2014: 143 reads rgod pa and corrects this to rgod po (which is 
written without any doubt in the original manuscript). 


+ Nyima B 2014: 143 has snyi. 


OA 


J TWA REI UNUNUZI EN ABAN) 
A away JERRARD. AJANA 5 ফ্ল্মম(হ=ষ)"| Ur 
৯... GARR RTAS] gus SG 
KUA 


[426/f. 123b, |. 6]^ 
TON] TIJARA TTR] 
e elai 


^ Nyima B 2014: 143 has rma. 

+ Nyima B 2014: 143 has bya. 

3 Nyima B 2014: 143 has (only) rdzangs. 

^! This page has only six lines. Before line 6 a space corresponding approximately 
to the height of one line is blank, obviously intentionally in order to indicate a 
break in the historical narrative marked by the breakdown of (imperial) Tibet on 


the one hand and on the other the continuation of the royal line by sKyid Ide 
Nyi ma mgon in Western Tibet. 


+ Nyima B 2014: 140 reads kyi and corrects this to skyid (which is written 
without any doubt in the original manuscript). 


[427/f. 124a, ||. 1-7:] NIA 

king espana নমাত Wes 
KANA WE A frage grams ges কলম’ 
WA NR An 
সর্ধান'জী WIFI AAT ASA HAY ARN HVA D TAINAN 
Sara] UA AUA KAO AD Be (AR) EC 
Srlamarerga em] AI Pereira en: 
SHAVE নদ সিন AIKA west 
INUA HA AAI (GIN) aaa 
yaana] Fay asaini ag aay) 
Kaini Err aA 
JHEVD] BARA IAEA gray RRA gA 
ধৰ যনি ই NAGIN] — WRT HVAQA TANASE TYAS 


“ Nyima B 2014: 140 has bya yi. 
y 
47 Nyima B 2014: 140 has mi'am. 


Ris aeree Sora arena 
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7. Folio 124a. 
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8. Folio 124b, Il. 1-6. 
9. Folio 126b, Il. 6-7. 


AA তল AAA IO 
tu PAN 


iin — — —- — + সা কক 


a Um memmm পাত সা” - 


০০১১১১৩১৮১0 
TEY ভিত 
[428/ 124b, ||. 1-6] [432/ 126b, |. 6-7] 
zw) Syro zug] Sere] ai III UNI AI SA 
ঘন BJ ধ'নন্‌ খা ন৪=' হর্বতন্হানতসঘর্থীম্লগ্ধানন্তুবা ii সয়অহসয়'নৃহ'নতন্ম জন্খ() 
Aarya R Ragga MIKA ISA 
ধৰ যি নন-ন=স্তু বন — ZewuQxsarBsear 


STARTE] iii aa F [arie | বর্মন 
না Ii SNAS 
mags anakana gganya 
থ'ন্‌সস্তষ'ফ্‌ = হম Kisasa, PAT RAINS] FLAT 
Jaaa A gavana SamrsrGerSsOR d Ser 


SASA AGA IAA AAA | 


OA 


+ Nyima B 2014: 143 has (only) du rdzangs. 


[433/f. 127a, ||. 1-7] হঘন্ত'ঠন্হুম 


গা FR ogar (ma) agar [mater] [ga 


STFA ANY IAS UHAI II 
খা pergmes mede RG অনা agi 
AI [agga A WD QR QS WSAC RG Aa] 


টিইন্তঘততনর্থপ্তাথা Zr KAA aa A RD 
sm] angy ঘাস" digg B Sarge 
35] nR ARTA TATORT] gar 
HAAR GRAS] AITA 
Bila (asi) িাথাুযানথা ZA III 


+ Nyima B 2014: 143 has (only) ste. 

১০ Nyima B 2014: 143 has om [regular letter ma]. 

51 Nyima B 2014: 143 has rgyal kha sam. 

52 In the manuscript nyid is followed by space as usual after shad. 
5 Nyima B 2014: 143 has spre'u. 

* Nyima B 2014: 143 has sgril ma. 

>> Nyima B 2014: 143 has phyir. 


10. Folio 127a. 


SEO] BSG XA] 


JANB Asra Rog শম 
১5% ৯৬%... qarana Nag [as 
Sgalag Fancy anser ee 


NANG AA (gasi iia rana eror 
J'a] [sar] AR ENEAK] AAS SHC ERINA) 


larlan Asa’ 


°° Also the reading bsdzangs seems possible. Nyima B 2014: 144 has brdzangs. 


? The spelling dang (which is unmistably clear) instead of dar is presumably a 
scribal error. Nyima B 2014: 144 has dar. 
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T 
yi M 3 4 
4 


X 


3 


y | 


= 

N =g 
iy^. fln 
টা. 


Se en চি —— 


MX " E NI - - m | — লৰ x " ' — —M9 iz UXESE CU 
P. 1; ন m il d 7 » 4 # Wr u S 
Oy ba Sp 2 p: o VN 
i3 


22৩০141৩168, ইরাদ. Qoa: {guia S (qiiod eigen urea ri EMO ea 

কত [তা নম তা ENDA | 
WI rg mut ৷ WAUA ATG AY IH GA: ugar এও |... 
KIU KUIA nS uuisg Aayar: , Pingin ` x 
(HUGO quar vain ut TA IAA ৪9001০81900 ainue ng 
QF aiana. aaa ES cit i 


Auras ASAT aINSION NRG rungen E TEC Ee হান 


EN a ui ARAL B LAE j 


11. Folio 1276,  [434/f 127b, Il. 1-7] VATA SIE YTAN] Saar ER aT ARS 
gagag sgan] ninii রাইন AOL QAR ST Aas EA Roy aaraa] ঘখট'অ্' 
Aum] aangery মান্য অন মানা থজুত্খথাতজ Ana) ragana Rawi] Srg] ana 
FAINT (SILT A QIN ms genu e Agraga iii ৭নদন্ম তা arana AND  araBerBrer 
Frau aan UA Aaa aganaga] Gre] amı Seek suma 
aAa ABONA ia XAA KANANA ANO 
(ass Aaa ৪০ দ্য ন ধ'নুণথ‘'ণ| ARAIAN 
aaga ol Agag yaara Amer 
হা aganaga ৪3 Agan Aaaa IBIZA A 
AI Aa, aS 


ss Nyima B 2014: 144 has mug pa. 61 Nyima B 2014: 144 reads ban dha and corrects this to ban dhe (which is 


| M . . . : written without any doubt in the original manuscript). 
°° [n the manuscript la is inserted in a slightly smaller size below the line. Its M . . 
place between mo and the tsheg is also indicated by one or two dots. Nyima B Nyima B 2014: 144 has (only) mtshams. 
2014: 144 has gsang mo lam mtha’. 5 Nyima B 2014: 144 has (only) rdzong. 


১ Nyima B 2014: 144 reads ban dha and corrects this to ban dhe (which is 6 In the manuscript sa is inserted between pa and zhal in a slightly smaller size 
written without any doubt in the original manuscript). below the line. Nyima B 2014: 144 has shad after zhus pas. 
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[435/f. 128a, ||. 1-7: AS GAAS] 

we| SNAG Ay nee xus eren a] Aa 
Kueseacqüawu ii 
exem] হ্রাস (marly AATA 
AAA EL iii ar 


NAS) NASA Teure Ra 
Bale] ards AINEA 
চিনা III SS] ilaa na [ars Kr 
ARTS] FARNA SASHLTISNG) IE 
[asrlaRası arar gray aragung agg [say] Bayer 
Keak Arakawa ধ্বনি REEERE 


65 Nyima B 2014: 144 has blon po. 
66 Nyima B 2014: 144 has blon po. 
67 Nyima B 2014: 145 has (only) rdzong. 


ANÄATUTZTARNT iii GA 12 Folio 128a. 
gra gvTa Ss gerere] ১০ Jaza? 

gaia aA] aina m 

Gr Rr aa Ha HR HA SVEN) 


১৪ Nyima B 2014: 145 has stod. 
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— EET ne» ৪০ 


Ir s ———M— 
y = li | E - ya wit 
\ ] নী 

4 ze = 


ar AISHI ৩৩৩00040415 qu sg in umn Go sieges: 

et SR Rom sy UT sie Man ya euge 
(so, TREE yaaani  ramienadu 
৩2 ag gee Pudaouadmwar Aanza Zungen - 
১৯৫ ও ( frio tary kg ruti. 94062219418 aT ra (camur Die: KTS usa yraimacencg na: ot > et 


eus iii ABSa kN aua aaa 


4 


p 


| WU ০45২1541012 ১185 aaa 


— * u dM TN 


13. Folio 128b. 


four Jaru 


i 


N 4 
i J VER 
iu A : : ৷ up! 
n RP Aa a insi M LAS zi EES জিনিত 


[436/ 128b, ||. 1-7] 
ALIJANNA] UJI 
ARERR DA HAAR SNS] TATRA ARROA RA 
BPR IN] AA eene] 
asaini ai ০০১১ S 
IRRATIAN] [ARER IR IRAR] ar 
ATIATI AAA] SIRAI] RESET 
NA II ggg Argan Aa Aara] | 
AI n শী 
AAA AS IRAZAN apenas d: 


ANJ 


maT [ganon] E 


© Nyima B 2014: 145 has (only) ste. 
70 Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Nyima B 2014: 145 read go gor. 
7^ Nyima B 2014: 145 has (only) rdzus. 


7? In the manuscript the prefix ba is written in a slightly smaller size above the 
ligature rgya. 


73 Nyima B 2014: 145 has (only) rdzus. 
^ Nyima B 2014: 145 has dpung mar. 
7^ Nyima B 2014: 145 has (only) ste. 
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4 J 
৷ euius cuui à QD ২৮৮২ 
a: 06815401916 (0৩714144155 T agt = 


Lo 
"Amaro ngs > 


PM I 
| ni ১2 1711. 
Eee Zz manage | 
ওলি হানা gmdate ! ee $ 4৮1 
; Me E \ 
৪১৬ য় 


1 ' = - 


না inua aaa [geo] È 
q RIOR seme nup ঠন Ara 
muu ইন্না fg ORAA] 
ziara da PAFKA] ISI SIA 
না JINAK ANAE ERA] XAR] 


[437/f. 129a, ||. 1-7:] SHOT] 


AFTER] SEES SS Sr 14. Folio 129a. 


Yes] Ww sd) ganzazaza aya far SANE AA বাঘা ange) হুমমম 


Ks aan grgagaeeı iii gar) লী areas Kragen 


sag ui লম er Fagg 
myig en aH 
Ames] Koran Ayayııı স্ব A ÉS 
অন্যথা ajii Srur IKT 
Aem] ya aeg g বাসা হলি 
TESTA EU ia ar 
III BIENNE] que: 
Tg Sac* WA] gand দ্য 
KIU Arg aT aA ai wea 
76 Nyima B 2014: 145 has ste. 


77 The reading of nag is not entirely certain. 


78 Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Nyima B 2014: 145 read stod tsha. Nyima B 
corrects this to stong tsha. 


15. Folio 129b. 


[438/ 129b, ||. 1-7] 

KIE ii Ia. 
TaN] জ্জম'নহমষ Jas বুম] ilia হন [Sr 
NANA ÈRAN IREAS] YS a emergere] 
WA NA WE AES ছে 
HUA BIA ara gs) ধু 
[savy] ai IAA RNA 
iana HAIN DAR avy A] 
Jina gar ema NA] sia Arai 
Sea UA Sarg Saray So S US 


7? Nyima B 2014: 146 has sra. 
৪০ Nyima B 2014: 146 has bzhir. 
81 Nyima B 2014: 146 has (only) kyi. 


82 The following passage (completely missing in Nyima B 2014) is added in a 
very small dbu med script on the same page below the line. 


8 sbed can is a tentative reading. 
* Nyima B 2014: 146 has tshol ba. 


ধা 


Axe] Sees emus mE [ses ger) ya 
JA YT AAVAcg Hs সন আবহ 


Sagre gs RA gs লম ৰহ তুঁহ meros 
sica eri TYAN STAT FAS lu 


85 The text from page 438/f. 129b, mid |. 7, to page 439/f. 130a, |. 7, which is 
written in a different script is omitted by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po (but contained 
in Nyima B 2014: 146-147 in small script). 


a Id 
[440/f. 130b, ||. 1-7] 

শন ই Ber tee. AA AA Sq Hat 
BARR YVAN page y sif aer 
AGEN") Baader meer [emer Latis 
FE] AK UWA gearr A per 
VA sa merge Anm. iii 
aaa আহহ ই অন্য YVART] ARENAASE] Aan aay 
SAHIN GAINEGDVN SH] TAR HRA SE NI 
SA] ASIEN IOV) শখনআন্য BT YET 
Sara] mas HAIN] ITAJA Bam 


১ N.B.: left part of line before sKyid is left empty. 

87 Nyima B 2014: 147 has dge wer. 

88 Nyima B 2014: 147 has (only) te. 

8° Also dgas may be a possible reading. Nyima B 2014: 147 has dgas. 
% Read: mgul? 


ako) à [ ara] NA RARE ARIAS ERER JNIA 16. Folio 130b. 


mem 


TERA I STATA vary Ap ener] sia 
GANAS Rw Sy) YARA) IRAR] aana Bar 


SEN) ZATO 


?? Nyima B 2014: 147 has yum. 
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17. Folio 131a. 


[441/f. 131a, Il 1-7] IBS] 


Nes] ARR] Tags Aaga] 
BAVATAY uas) STHRAAC Sg RANT IK 
থা বননি কুচ] দখিন অনি অন্ঞজক্ননতা aga 
Sram anm) BMU Angara 
kulia fagao laa eras) ১৬৮১ ৬৩১০৮) 
AN] SAHARA FAVENAW] sSsarm ere ESSI! 
Da aa ta নানা 
I Sav | 

ini SAI me eT 
KINANA HENARES] ERANA XUN YAAN R] 
অন ers Sare WIZI Ge 


S Gross ya gay 


ZATKENAREN)] 


?? Reading of do uncertain. Nyima B 2014: 148 has (only) do. 
3 Nyima B 2014: 148 has gi. 
% Nyima B 2014: 148 has (only) cing. 


INA 


SAU AU ASA SALA LES AVITAISS] 
HA থ'ব AAR EAR AISA SAY SIRAAN RAN] 
nia agarga Â KAR ERE EIN] wade 


% Nyima B 2014: 148 has thod. 


পা ০? ক m — ৰ তা aeo - হই 
ae —" 


A A 


Tr Tee | UO on SE 
Tad oc itn ac 17) roo niees Huw evando uc II a 
- ua: DUITEN) কা UN aret ied 418 ^ asc trang +5101544 


Sins isc NI GAAS UTI GIS azi (agi tuta gas; 


WA WAIUA 4 Hang ` 


t9 TUL SIG waa yalibaki c armo 


$ + . ৯৮ à / ৰু = v Y ane > ৰণ ^ 
Bain MQ SHOT MATA MAH aco o t rr 4 (19% 91২ ।0 tried e qc as uiuture (9 rured CEES AR | 
3 ’ i ye | ^ : d T ৰ X o um ২৯ ae, T M bac ` € N 4 1 € AM Me -— 
ৰ Y. < . } i ৮4 ; ৰং এ 
4 pe 4 i AM “aig ` ৰ ` : | 
১৬, SG REND. NIU k 4৬১০: | 15811), i NR S 
[442/ 131b, ||. 1-7] BR] STHVAACS JETA Sera] AJA 18. Folio 131b. 


Rasa aay AAV Hoa) 


AGRA 


yag 
ANY RAGT gan erre afe N 
Faowgany Jrg NN un anaga] Sg y SUE ROS 
Asa ASA PN EVIR TERRI 
SAMOS ISR SH] MME YAI 
ARYAN VARS iii (gyal) gut 
HONG TPA] ARAN ERR NATY 


argau Er ঘাখ-ইবঘর্সঘঘা সুলঘাখজনস্জজননা উন 


pisa rar 


১ Nyima B 2014: 148 has (only) srol. 
১ Nyima B 2014: 148 has (only) razas. 


% From here (spu hrangs sku mkhar .. de las (la) sogs pa), despite some spelling 
differences and minor changes, the text corresponds to mNga' ris rgyal rabs 
(Vitali 1996: 51, ||. 1-4). 


?9 Read rong cung spu (that is, refering to Pooh/sPu in Rong chung)? Nyima B 
2014: 148 has rong bud su. 


100 Nyima B 2014: 148 has ching. 
101 Nyima B 2014: 148 has ching. 


Da 


Ragaz) Baradan yea ন asia 
০৮ 
SNVARHA] | 

ARTA Haag HN 
ANISH TSH IQARA RAGA TGR asd més: 
AARANY SANNA, TGR EON RNT] NERA 
অহনা saaa) 


০১ 


AGA STARA MIRABA 


102 Nyima B 2014: 148 has (only) rdzas. 
103 Nyima B 2014: 148 has (only) stobs. 
14 End of line 7 (and page): cen is written without tsheg. 


Agu: mukmi MAB 
এত 


niu: — eexriiutcareuter aera d 


Dugh - 


n 


19. Folio 132a. 


[443/. 1322, ||. 1712309198 


e| ani [Bat AR ARRAS) অন হ'নেহ)মঘাণ্ু 
AUA arsa] (gay | Aqra] SBR 
SEA SVAALSS ধ'থাণ্ডু ATZE uu Sq 
SA AA Sh KA KA SAU NI [ag] লিজ 
VIII Ui iii. 
YAA ggn alaaa asar) Bi জী 
BARES jr Breuer 
Kulia RaR aAa iana 
(WASI 
ILISHA) 

105 Nyima B 2014: 149 has sbrang. 
106 Nyima B 2014: 149 has dang. 

107 Nyima B 2014: 149 has (only) gtsang. 


108 End of line 4: tshong is written without tsheg. Nyima B 2014: 149 has tsho. 


109 ‘Gur mo is the name of a place in gTsang where once a year a market (tshong 
dus) took place. Nyima B 2014: 149 has (only) mgur mo. 


KARI SIRI Ar 


SA EA AC সহ TEA TEL REIN 


yawn ag enw [ gara | 
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sees A NAWA ASA eram aerea o 
FAVES AAT] II BAA 
ragt rer II 
Jaana gaala II ana Rag gaa] 
Sac] ARARATI TERNATE [maie | নি 
Ge ame [gerens 


10 The following passage (marked by an x in the manuscript) is added in smaller 
dbu can script on the same page below line 7. 


11 Read [has (suggested by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po)? Nyima B 2014: 149 has 
lha sras dharma sras. 


1? [n the manuscript ni is followed by space as usual after shad. 


15 Nyima B 2014: 149 reads mnga' ris su hrangs and corrects this to mnga' ris pu 
hrangs. 


Cur NEE 
Suede git 
YNASIN 


Y m mr Ye —— 
4 


Lv cite. head 


) EUN ute Waadt qae iste তে 


z ঠাট ES D ian wagugu Mauu aana 


0709 a tu rash void dore uiri অ তব্ণ্ঠন। ai II ngg geara 
এ ৯৬ SLOL se induced quera ndr Wh quio নিতু 


41৩০4519147 i 


| ya SAIYAN 
dw. ngonga 


+ - লাৰি =! done ৰম o 


[444/f. 132b, |. 1] 
gares নু SES HRN) Ay 
চি 
TRT 


Sa secre IRNI 


[444/f. 132b, |. 247] 


FIINANASTTTTARTAnI WA অম্বৰ 
TABIA FRA (Ban agay) anA 
IR] STATE ge S gag lagla Axa 
Ra Bq AA AA যম ভু অজন 


MAKABE 


14 Nyima B 2014: 149 has (only) bskyangs. 

1s Nyima B 2014: 149 has razas. 

116 Nyima B 2014: 149 has (only) ‘tshams. 

17 gandi (see Dung dkar tshig mdzod chen mo 2002: 482) 


ig gut 
(95862101291 4০015৩41৩72: 1৯৮ a uet 
i 


gA QUNIN NAN NNA SA: UAL 
: À ৰ PL ৷ TN ` RL ^ GR 


IRAE [S630] NEC AN 
HAVE AR AAA yap 


i 
w 


| . 
* 1 J 
১৯ Zu} 1১১৬, 4 Sup AA সত 


qap: AI ZINA [mer AE g 
iii Aaaa Daraa gr] SR 
TUNAZO INTERN SHI REPRE SIN ১৮ 
(R55 ARG) Aql Á Burma 
Agrawal চব] নবম rry Aragon Ara 
AI li rEg 
ARETAN] anunua AARONA 
না pagpayag] TTIR 
TIIRIN aiana aga la RA 


118 End of line 3: gsol is written without tsheg or shad. 
1 Nyima B 2014: 149 has rdzings su. 
120 Possibly standing for gar. 


| 
| 


ৰ 


BUA uie MU TA retra N maa BMS gg এ RAN " 


sl ৷৷ 


20. Folio 132b. 


zx 


> 
c 
ত ১৮১ গ্ৰা 
* 


21. Folio 133a. 


[445/f. 133a, ||. 1-7] a5 Ñ faga] 

we [ললিতা] |দব্বিম'্ট ডি ব'ন INI HA] gar 
Fra mem]  ERgeeres euge aOuENEY নগ্ন 
KUFANA UZIA 
KUNANI yoy JE 


Ae aay [Ans | yai EEA] 
SA AA ene] 

Aa] fj SS KUDAI ASSENGA AURAN (QQN) 
ANAIA APANE] AANRAAI AA 
X] PROART] ağa ষ্টীম ANGE aaran naaa N 
paq AIR হাথ lT granara] 
JINI UGUA JAN TAINAN 
না Bawa yAn] agaa Sy ees fer [gar 


14 In the manuscript the prefix ma is inserted in a smaller size below the line. 
122 Nyima B 2014: 150 has (only) shin tu. 
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ভন TAZ BAOREN AARAA Jg gar eR Saga 
TAHA SR Severe এম TEN ua «Bo 


AEaTR'SSINDSIKR AT CA AA ORI REC 
হাবীব নন AGIA FARAH SYA ACIS 
MMRR Rg IN 


123 Nyima B 2014: 150 has (only) khengs.. 


^ Nyima B 2014: 150 has sgal. Also ne'u (or ne'u le), mongoose, weasel may be 
considered. 


125 Nyima B 2014: 150 has (only) rdzongs. 

126 Nyima B 2014: 150 has khra. 

27 Possible alternative reading: shang (see Nyima B 2014: 150). 
28 Nyima B 2014: 150 has brgyad. 


er or - ———— _ M" '- 


$ . > sf 1 4 ; e * &. = oe 
ও 1 | A . PART ২ ১ "^ 
KAT an ut WINE Fa Mgaa neigen rima ride 51 i 
Lasia UU T CCETT À টি উর | আগৰআ১&দ9৷%৷ & u ¥ Mee il 
2৮ 3 


nije ya ius “aad YSU | 
MEW WingQrnnmdawanuiwse ut. areas d ০৮৮৮ 


< 


gyti munaggiun 


ngorguiuairugyu: PRIA uiii KUTUA (t 13 ugue | | " 
ren vipera aceites Eng day: SANGU MUDA oie tunis Wo ri rine d y i i 


ভু 5 ream ———————— 


Te 
r^» ‘ " - | : 
am 88: 

vy 


~~ 


aa Wigu = 4: DM 


) | yes angaa iia usar: RUNDER: aina qu| © 
aet e: i idt luz a ac HTS GR NEU WENU a) NET “yapi wa 


[446/ 133b, ||. 1-7] 
KASRI নন] aryr INAR [gar] erige 
এ 
Jura WSR RGR SAAR arte) orga Aran Aa 
AANA] ATH RSEN sS] SJOA 
gaia ua ana] 
LAB FRNA ESN AG ARN [Ra Sq |a rere 
SOFAS GS SR) ese ege ঘন MART” Ana 
BANTRY] FAVA [age] 
S awe ASN ERAEN IRRA মিঠাৰ হন্ত 
SER] ARR GAR regu sage msg বস্তুৰ TSN 


129 Nyima B 2014: 150 has pa. 
130 In the manuscript the letter nga is inserted in a smaller size below the line. 
31 Nyima B 2014: 150 has cu. 
32 sman dpyad yan lag brgyad pa: gso rig gi gzhung lugs (Tsering Drongshar). 


Sere] Rmo qw Ana] SiS O22 Folio 133b. 
NIFASI gare Ss Ss ese GS) BET 
PARAIA IAS তু ব'ম অহন শী genae sS 
TIAA AEN MENA, TARA ARNa] BAUM 

(ars age; (Base) 


133 Nyima B 2014: 151 has (only) rtogs. 
34 Nyima B 2014: 151 has (only) bsngags. 


23. Folio 134a. 


[447/f. 134a, Il. 1-7] ABA) 


V aana fazaga] ANAA NAAA 


থা KAA AA fazaga] YASSER) ENR 


মহন [rer] Jalap Sari ATINSE] (ala 
নতম AT AAR AVANT GAGA SA Ad 
adrasan Kara lage GTA (qmail) ZUR? 


TRA Saar rA [evar] yaa opel) As 
(age gaaanz] ilianza 
BASRA] ui হে 
snae marea IT AS WA euer 
AI 
ee 


(qa serae Seen 


35 In the manuscript khas grub is inserted in small dbu can script below the line. 


Its place between thugs and du is also indicated by two dots. 
36 Nyima B 2014: 151 has (only) bsgrub. 
17 Nyima B 2014: 151 has (only) dgyes. 


পাপা) 


fee di 


agapan AE anwa) &ন লী 
KIINI HAWG A HART ae erg) 
naq Ma EI) g Ayaa I EEE 
Rasa] gerere aere pA [Ag যা| 


হা wani 

[448/ 134b, Il. 5-7] 

a&x Ss (TSH ITA (SR MQ Qa ৰম বনিক vss 
AT ANASS) FAVOR YN TYR GAN AGEN IAS FA) 
ছছ নদ ত STAY RRM ARMY AT AAG 
Sara range RAAT ESTAS 


38 Nyima B 2014: 151 has (only) mtha’. 

389 Nyima B 2014: 151 has (only) rdzogs. 

14 Nyima B 2014: 152 reads ‘khor re and corrects this to ‘khor res. 
14 Nyima B 2014: 152 has (only) 'khrungs. 


44894. nrbe) iru r OE 07) aiu asa j uocare aigue du t | 

\ - eaque Una MELIUS কস কি MSA GIGUIQa 15741 ad i 
N "*oruineguriaur 2 da LT A UNE Ei ০৮৪০৮ ILE 11117 1 
Y x 28 2 Nu d 
নী Ses) ee 08818. ৬৬... c i. o c A SI Ce ৯২: ৮৮৮ 
4 = TD D যাগ "B TUE Cum সমাস | mem Ww ^ 
| 1০৩৪ ৭৬/9০/1০51 ০১২১৬ Wiener mug Raa uu TAG: sounou 1 "d 
i N = ae কদম ৮ aa Wawa Wa WANA uay [৮1 | 
| \ ny P Buu AU GITA aga aaga. | | 

ES I ane, (ain Hida us 4 iu: (৩1769174৩০4 m ৰ 

OA Ua ka AA MAA এহন AA VAYAMA ২475611৩1১4 দাত ৮৬১০ i 


14 (tec ¢ umanman 


. A 
V. la 
` ` \ L] 


ARETAN] লবন মা E NRAN RAN] aoga gar 


[449/f. 135a, Il 1-7] ag ÑA] 

Wg] হুনম্ঘাজহুনা asi AARNA EA an 
অন্র্থঘনতা AI [raso | ee e Gn) ATS 
zus! Bis Re Sam Sra P SES দত 
অনিাতুঘাগ্ঘাঘহখী skia ai (wlan 
See) Fa Sse 


142 Nyima B 2014: 152 has (only) dgyes. Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po reads dgos. 


XN T" veu Muuga Puga tu tq rag reu AL dedu ‘sa pte i 


E ENS UN pm "hw i i 


m - ০৪৬... iL 5 


SASTRY DIT EE 
anuani aisaka 
wj we] Aa Sani III 
AA GA IA RAR AN (ser Ay Ear 
SINEN SR GRINS ATA BIA] 
aaa rare SJIT ao SIR SI 
aaa, 
ZANTNTEIEKLÄRTTAKSNN] gen SW REO 


[reg] Bienes agar 


SISTERE] 


18 Read: dpe thub (alias Spituk). 


144 In the manuscript dam is inserted in small dbu can script below the line. Its 
place between thugs and du is also indicated by two dots. 
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EI gl ii, 


14142, 
re re "E ৮ আর ডা 


24. Folio 13410. 
25. Folio 135a. 


= 


WE ০০০ ৯৭১৯ lll === 


T —— নহ --* y TT ee CINES 


-— 


las. 


12497 Vit (SS 131.001 


t 


Eh 
LE 


TN. 
A ) * 
! MEE 


26. Folio 135b. [450/f. 135b, Il. 1-7:] 


zwar [aan] c [Sr Acier 
zu | a Ost Sm Rare ctn 


Aaa yar Da [saw 
avaa [ater | e 
REA WI WAASWA KE AAA নথবা 
(ae Road Kara 
এ Bangi 
€ S729 AU WAN SHIT HAR LI NGE 
Tay RNAAR] PENUAAN ATEN 
Igal aua smear যব ENNEA] 
২2০ SSSACISSUS SESIONES 


45 Nyima B 2014: 153 has lcags ra. 

46 Nyima B 2014: 153 reads tshal and corrects this to 'tshal. 
47 Nyima B 2014: 153 has khug. 

148 Nyima B 2014: 153 reads na and corrects this to nam. 
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4 


DUG Uru a raparuuL = queam nuc tocar rares pros | : Saks Á 
I tuia au urg SITE Huu ya a uui eer aig ars a cnr YUL UA ৷ 

' urd ৮2 augua 43৮ © uch” 
1208 Muwe gig Aada: DARLIN AL AUS wg 51618৩90751 | T 


৷ wA * fx | NS j ` ৯ } 
s un 4 t zl i: M) 
kr. mi die CRAS m M ps Nie, ied 
adu ৷ 


u nini নয় মুন" জা TRU ai jc ion " (80915758৩11. En safi 
Kaa zara Ania uU, | ny agoia SRIAN ^ pou c Be 


নয় : ৰ y j 
USS BL ee es ee MMe Ua. 


৷ 


| Y TTE ES z 
N ACHT ATE Ne 
s মি 


ললে S vd e CO 
ya ET 
uynuy WTO থা 


28619406531 win ০4৫. 


vill 38845981404 ৯৪ sal MBA iae 44 


qE TFR] ZATTAÄLATAT AIR ZU“ RAE YA 
ARTZ BAN ERN AT 


FPN gagne Saure | 
Ran argag (হম ন ELSE 

asasi [AKA] raaraa Ray | 
Fanagaqqgayay Ap gray | 


UA) 


149 [n the manuscript nas is followed by space as usual after shad. 
150 Nyima B 2014: 153 has (only) rdzangs. 
151 Nyima B 2014: 153 has (only) smig. 


[451/f. 136a, ||. 1-7 SESS 

Ve] ai lands Anderer Wala: 
sasan] SE TEA iii 
QURARK | 


ER] anaana ARA NASA See A নতুন ত সুৰ 
SA IEY JEVNERE] EENG 
মম ASA AVA Ass A] AR sese sara 
নহি নাহ memes DAA gy ade | ita ie 
Ka] NANI ISAKA ANITA ir 
ঘন নথথ'ন| ANUTA FTAA (ago) 
A FANNASSZTAN HAGAI ui 
SAAREN AREA Aare AR 


182 Nyima B 2014: 153 has dé (that is, de with a chung subscript). 
153 Nyima B 2014: 153 has (only) stobs. 


27. Folio 136a. 


goasa TANS) ia Radar) ugali 


ASIA] AA ANTASN ASA PANG AANA AIA Ass) 
RAN SNH TA HH SS TARY 


মৰ্ম SRNR JAAN) 


TANTRA HRI 


154 Nyima B 2014: 154 has kha (that is, kha with ‘a chung subscript). 
75 Nyima B 2014: 154 has brtsegs. 
156 Nyima B 2014: 154 has kha (that is, kha with a chung subscript). 


28. Folio 136b. 


Imissing"”/f. 136b, |. 1-7] 

EvE AQ Qn [add আজব [cerne regere gan 
Bue 

RA NI 


[eicere PRIA RS Rag ঘাতিথাণ y 
Ra Bq arara aim SAANANE] 

বি'ন্হারীখানইঞঞ্যানআাজা AA Ia 
Sioni MIA III 
[gal] ah grea [Reese | ger [gere] Byars 
aa] DA NASS NA WA FR] 
GN AA ASA SAWA AA EAU 
iana e [mo A Leer নম [emer ঘাস 


7 This page is missing entirely in the dPal brtsegs 2011 facsimile edition and 
also in Nyima B 2014. It was clear before the inspection of photographs of the 
complete MS that the sequence of the pages 452-453 as published in the 2011 
facsimile edition (and rendered into dbu can script in Nyima B 2014) did not 
make sense. 


+88 The sa is added in smaller dbu can script below and in between the nga and 
the tsheg before grub. It is black while the remaining characters and ligatures 
(with the exception of the vowel signs) are written in red ink. 
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ITS KARTEN ইন বন 
gea] টিন হীন USAIN Y AGIOS TS AN BIR] ABE 


হয নধুখ'ন্ত sa Aon [ডি age] aaa 
aaa WER BIRG SI SRA ARS AAT 
rar (Aga as; হন্ত থ্যযাইযান্খা Rat [dar বৰণ বি 


& Kini অহী grs 


p c 
v 


it Nosu 


S teta TUTA ETETE ug 
Wa yaana 
: জি এ 


r ———— 


He 2 xa (UROL: । 
N ayuga aana 


/ হু feudi EIA auna TANANING 
ICH 


— 
= লা à ; 
Wangari (races vt 


ST ee ed A es eT m N 
Y I 


Parga daa ind gare 
mud juu riu HU SNU KUMI EA 
910৩ এ MOY THUY ur. 


KA III E AE E a a 
yanayauı nN INAU: CANEL | 


(৮ zania ymy quu 


uu II ua Dua dp oaigayagaaty agan 51941 


) 


০ hm -bul আনিস. ah Ta m us 


[453/f. 137a, ||. 1-7] ag & sai 

we aina ATTENTAT (RH SHS 
ATG] BAACRAINSTARAC AR) kuinuana 
RAs Sara JFV ENARTAR 
SK] iii lesen ar [Rar] (Kerl লি 
APATIA (Earle erras ae 
SI IA KE US AI 
NAHGU YA Twigg gery KINNAR aA TERN 
ai BARBARA ASO TRETEN | ie] 


(qx S Ires 


159 The sequence of the pages 452-453 as published in the 2011 facsimile 
edition (and rendered into dbu can script in Nyima B 2014) needs to be 
reversed. The correct order of the text is given here in the correct form (based 
on the inspection of the complete MS). 


160 Nyima B 2014: 154 has nyer. 

161 Nyima B 2014: 154 has (only) razas. 

162 In the manuscript dzam is followed by space as usual after shad. 
18 Nyima B 2014: 154 has (only) bar. 


164 In the manuscript dngul is inserted in small dbu can script between sku and 
ga ra above the line. 


- 


TAR GR SAA RNAS] War HVAQCASN TYAS 


AI মতন ৷ নখন] IBRA 
Mili SN AA aAA meer 
tag), SHyAWAcagzawacygyy Ar 
Brake হব" নি SI AA 


BS 4 SUI RSA SAAR gases qr av 


WED VAST AINA 


ee nn... 


29. Folio 137a. 


p | 


BOR: BT 


30. Folio 137b. 


[452/£ 137b, ||. 1-7) 

za deag zamani 
fas eara wu] iulu IJA 
খা Asya lag sar] garsa Acme [emend er 
ASH] নবি george AN] BA lad 
SIN MAA IBA AUMTALAGaNA] AAIE Tran 
Fy ASIA aq Ger area ANI gang HA) 
Naini AAAA Pax ean 


Sv AA oy e RIAN) BIET FRAG INNA VS gar 
HA aca gyn RNY ই ইন USA gaa RA] 
TARR ATA VANE AL Sar HAA A] নালা 


165 Nyima B 2014: 154 has du. 


166 Nyima B 2014: 154 reads kha and corrects this to kha (that is, kha with a 
chung subscript). 


167 Nyima B 2014: 154 has brtsegs. 
168 Nyima B 2014: 154 has mda'. 


11A 


ঘা" উজ tar Roya ISA 


SANCII RIAL] 
ARAN are SarBy eer bere Ryu) SURAT 
AIARRTIRGINN RIA [gary] aan] 


QS Reus VS AAS] F 


[454/f. 138a, ||. 1-5:]1@ 
Tii ang 
Sram ear anya TL. SA PRN GRE] pan 
AGT Agaa SERA লী gg $m 


BA [agar] a] 


ANTATIE 
anaaga SN ASA) [age X sar ganso] L1 
KUIUA জঁ নিহিম্বখনথথআর্ীনদ্ীন্লা Ae 
aili ANI Wa aan = 


169 Based on the inspection of the photographs of the complete MS it is evident 
that folio 138 is not fully preserved and that on the left ca. 4-5 cm of the page 
is missing (which is not clear from the 2011 facsimile edition (nor from Nyima B 
2014). The reverse side of folio 138 is empty. 


170 At the beginning of line 2 one or two words seem to be missing. 


11 In the photographs of the original MS a fragmentary sa, the first letter in 
sogs, is recognisable. 


172 Nyima B 2014: 155 has (only) tog. 

173 Nyima B 2014: 155 has (only) bcos. 

174 At the beginning of line 3 one or two words may be missing. 
175 Unclear sign (perhaps subscript 'a chung?) below ma. 

176 At the beginning of line 4 one or two words may be missing. 
17 Left part of the prefix ma is missing in the manuscript. 


2 TAG খ'অন্ঠন RR YNAT ANNIE] SAFIR NITAN] 31. Folio 138a. 
SN AER RE GAN RT AJAN) [..] MAR RAINS ep een y ISS 


zawa] | ST 
graue FIT NAA HAJI RAR ARES 


HL angiras থৰ্ম AKAs AS AA TRA A আরা] 


178 At the beginning of line 5 one or two words may be missing. 


1? The following text, starting more than a half page away at end of line 5, is 
written in smaller dbu med script. 


180 At the beginning of line 6 one or two words may be missing. 
181 At the beginning of line 7 one or two words may be missing. 


32.Folio138b. হ্হুজ। SUMU II 
AE AAA FAT ATR AGA NAAR a epar By 
মী ইমন gy PH scere gun Anny 


ARRAS] 


ASTANA ge] 


নু মহীন্‌ DIANA GN GRANNY NA খৰ হয] নী 
AUA KA DAA SAA ger ym erster ROAR ANNE 
SURE] IIIA EMA aay derer 
ঘাখজা চা ৮ মনও নব্য garaia Ga 
SANA ian ENE Fa SOA SE নী হুমা 
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undass arts FE qc ys AA 
amis) gRKiquanykqargaqacsdsaqugecs 
AAR AT VAIN SAT IL SIN] GLA SVAN HAIN Y SIE] 
JINA ENANA AS OT 


সমন ane uere xg] AR 
Aaa NAAN INRA garsuta; ayer 
gage AAR] আমতলা qais iamen 
eagäsgrggraggggt wage] ue 
AJJIR] ATTSTARL STETS] 

AURA যাতনা ANA Hg AA Hv grasa’ FA 
ENE হই ASMA AVIRA বহ AGIAN A ARG 5 
AHPRAAE AASV aT VaR, = NERONE nan 
ঘছঅহথ| ইন হই QS ANAT HAH ISI Ay ARH VN 
্টঘহি ভব বরা মন msan QE renes Ee er EA a 
Beer yaf gy SEARA] IAEA 
SAA AAA জন ur 
ATAIENATKTZASTNTITHANTOHENAR = ভ্ৰম অনি’ 
SA NE DO NA YH] IRAAN sa 


Na HWANG NEAN NAA ATS অহন NAT BIT 
AAA SAI AA eaa ASA AA অন 
TIITIAARTTENNENTdEN Ban FAS qq yen 


TAI 

«A AE KASI Arara aA ana RA KA ৎ =" 
frasa হরি gA Anaga তৃণ ঠৰ yarari 
ui ষ্টীল ই’ araa Sya 
aa Agar E ere enses ge arae Sos sa NAA 
Gray araa daran Syr sia Eran 
58057715581 
Ain aiana হল 
Jaranan Pasa, AA qananqyansqsq ASNAN 
JAA YARN HV HAH GVA AS PNA AS fr arse 
dq] Reopen Bana Rri giaa N 
nig aA sarana RNA A gaa Aaa FV Arg 
faga wardie SK AAT MANE BRAGA ASAIN ärger 
An] ANA RA SAAN ARN IAM অহ ইন্না zaa 


WANN FSA JAEN NNK 


AT NA MRS SIR HT AN TANK ger RN AG RED অন নহ] zw 
Sugiere S ies awa gan অহন I TARA Sir 
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Tsering Drongshar and Christian Jahoda 


The Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od 
by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan Text 


Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's work entitled [Ha bla ma ye shes od 
kyi rnam thar rgyas pa (Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes 
d) was published as a facsimile edition in 2011 by dPal brtsegs bod 
yig dpe rnying zhib ‘jug khang in no. 43 (Pi) of the series Bod kyi lo 
rgyus rnam thar phyogs bsgrigs (see Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan 2011a). This manuscript, like Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye 
dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes (see Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa 
rgyal mtshan 2011b), was originally written in dbu med script. Due 
to the frequent use of contracted words (skung yig), abbreviations 
(bsdus yig) and old (partly also ‘unorthodox’) spellings, it is not easily 
readable. 

In 2013 an annotated dbu can version was published in which 
most of the contracted expressions (with the exception of numerals) 
were resolved and corrected. Also modern spellings were suggested. 
See Do rgya dBang drag rdo rje 2013: 1-55 (henceforth D2013) 
for the biographical text and ibid., pp. 56-130, for annotations and 
bibliography. This edition, which is certainly very useful, unfortunately 
has some shortcomings—it comes without the apparatus of a critical 
edition and most regrettably does not contain any references to the 
pagination of the facsimile edition—as well as a number of editorial 
problems (for example, in the resolution of skung yig). 

The aim of the text published is here to provide an improved 
edition that overcomes these shortcomings and mistakes, in 
addition to the collation of original (dbu med) skung yig and bsdus 
yig expressions and resolved (dbu can) spellings. As research on the 
content of this text is only just about to begin and as new texts 
and documents that shed additional light on the history of Western 
Tibet are still turning up (see Pa tshab Pa sangs dbang 'dus 2012a, 
Pa tshab Pa sangs dbang 'dus 2012b, Khyung bdag 2013, Martin 


2019: 218, n. 90), the main goal at this point is to establish a sound 
textual basis for dealing with various critical questions that need to 
be investigated. 

The work on this edition, which was based first on a typewritten 
version provided by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, was actually begun 
in January 2011, initially mainly with the intention to bring together 
and eventually publish relevant information on selected research 
questions. When the facsimile version became available and the ex- 
istence of another relevant historical text by Grags pa rgyal mtshan 
was revealed by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po not only the scope of inter- 
est and approach but necessarily also the required input widened 
considerably. The main editorial work on the Tibetan text leading to 
its present state and form has been in the hands of Tsering Drong- 
shar since autumn 2012. 


Editorial Note 
The Tibetan text edition is based on the facsimile of the original 
version (see Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011a: 273-355). 
Editorial information, such as references to page/folio numbers of 
the facsimile publication appear in square brackets. Round brackets 
indicate the suggested correct spelling or grammatical form. The full 
(usual) spelling of contracted ligatures and of otherwise shortened 
forms (including numbers) are given in brackets ( l. The related 
spelling of the dbu med originals of such contracted ligatures— 
sometimes complex or unusual forms—are given on the same line 
in the margin columns. 'Tortoise-shell' type brackets [ ] indicate 
brackets occurring in the Tibetan manuscript. Their function and 
meaning is not entirely clear. Sections between these brackets seem 
to represent quotations from other sources. 


197 


By = 90৬ 


[273/vol. NYA/f. 19:] 9 aeq 
we pergrer [raise] নট) জিম) rga 
[agmen ] 


[274/f. 1b] 

w Š 
AREN] | 
langar) [Baer] gagari ana | 
naan [খন তন! anl Radar ali | 
ii II AI | 


AA dag] | 
BBA TSA [AZo | qr ys [Rel] | 
Aa [3x] [ager] yer Ren | 
Fan [gar ax gaan) [Baer age parer | 


(gar agere 


+ ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 1 has nye. 
? ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 1: 1 has dya (skung yig). 
+ D2013: 1 has ba without indicating this as a corrected reading. 


132 


gas EX (a) Baina 


IIA arada ayaa 
aravaga an 
Mal URIA agro 


Rl [agar] অনা Sar [afl y ENa] 


[275/f. 2a] মারি] 

we| Praga RNg aaa ARTIST 
(mas) Japara iasg AR ai qu 
aaa Az Argali] gran) agar 
azlan AAR Her (Sa ii অহন ঘন’ 
SIA 
«eg SRT [grege Aawa l garg gao aAA) [An 


Aa RACHEN (ar Jaag LE aan 


edi aes (Bat [aff A|meés mE] eue 
FARE AAR) gara TFT] FAVI 
qésés) TINI gavlar) ERI 
অঞ্জন] wA (খেন অন্ন FANT ARS (ARAN) “FAY 


^ In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 1 not indicated as skung yig. In ‘Dar tsha 
Khyung bdag 2015 only about half of the skung yig are indicated as such. 


In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 1 od is missing. 
‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 2 has "yig?" in parentheses after zhig. 


5 
6 
+ shad (and space) after dang is missing in D2013: 1. 
8 D2013: 1 has chen po. 

? D2013: 2 has kyi and suggests correcting this into kyis. 
10 ‘a chung below dza is missing in D2013: 2. 


11 D2013: 2 does not correct the spelling ra’ dza’ (rà dza) into ra’ dza (rà dza) in 
order to render the Sanskrit raja. 


12 Again D2013: 2 does not correct the spelling ra’ dza' (ra dza) into ra’ dza (rà 
dza) in order to render the Sanskrit raja. 


3 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 2 wrongly reads &. 
14 Not corrected in D2013: 2. 


Sese] Sie aeo gazan garna) ভিন অ’ gave 
AIBU | eae egeo [BTE] 

Aag arga) [Saisie] AAN হল 588] aaa 
SAGXSERSC|" ani aaga ARARA) anay 
ART me Bag 


[276/f. 2b] 

meses A rar TAN | 
JINGA ZI | 

SAN sai Raw) ANAREN) | 


Aur [gar DATING) | 
Fuer Anaga [agus lag | 
Rayer [Are aaa | 
ARE থৰ্ন = aD | 

অজ ARLAGA GRISVAGS] | 


ভষ্ম] ARE [থননলান্দা STAY BAHIA masse 


15 Not corrected in D2013: 2. 


16 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 49, n. 23, suggests reading the skung yig as 
rnam dag or rnam gzhag and holds the latter as more likely. 


V shad (and space) after cing is missing in D2013: 2. 
18 Not corrected in D2013: 2. 


Swap আবম] uli azi masihi Se 
Jaraa (Ar) [Gre err eor 
SA AE AA 
IA aka লন বসন্ত aali 
ax) হিনর্া] (aaa) ay Azada Quem] ew] 
ARE ngisi Sayan na E 
Jl (Gravy gare aasa [age 1 লিখ 
ORR) iia [Roper] AIBA 


[277/f. 3a:] ESS 
V] তু বুম] KIKA SISI AT [age X Bw 
AE] Grae 


ad aa (gaa BARAK AAR) | 
g [Rer] [eger] Aaa মথনি gaa | 
—M— | 
IAA [Rarer maar gave | 
(garl larga Asaan) UBIA | 
MAMMAL ALAA A SALSA aM 


1? Not corrected in D2013: 2. 


20 shad (and space) after shing is missing in D2013: 2. 


21 Read gzhung for gzhang (see D2013: 2)? ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 3 has 
only gzhung. 


22 Not corrected in D2013: 3 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 3. 
? Not corrected in D2013: 3. 
* "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 3 has ba. 


IA SEA SUS WI Agaa A NAAA) AAS] 
[হান eem aylagan] asili 
agg agge anaal Aan [Bagg] agarga 
nana) [ge e [iae AA NA 
(agaga) arga] 


vg za ৷ AR Rear | 

SL UA AA AE | 
ran Aare) [Sar | iter | 
ee 


Rana [Bae ৭৪ Boa ala শর 

lagara Qs") [AEA | | alia [মন ee 
Bana adili Sv | ৭৪৭ ly ষ্ট্ম ঘন ga | ধৰ’ 
y [sie] AZAKI VAR gana (aa) VHA 
gr ae [merge Jagg erac 


[278/f. 3b:] 


x [guy] | [মন ঘৰ (ga gerer 


2 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 3 has ba. 
2° "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 3 has no. 
? Not corrected in D2013: 3. 
2৪ Not corrected in D2013: 3. 


12A 


frasi mes Sr AA | 

& [Soy অন্ধ [aree Em] | 
[grasa large (sen augen] | 
vigga č মী mag) a] | 


aaa Ka age aina | 
ager free RETTET | 
KUUSU aula | 
waren ERE RESO (mea ] | 


gg Raa aAa aa D Amaga Naag 
Agave gN Aal agens: [Foe] ৭৪৭" ধিন 
aA law) iga arazni] Agay [gar] Pagers 
ত) AAS AA TUTA [৭৪৭8 ৰ Rasa বাৰ্ত্তা 
kieneo লন ss srl iecur 
a [qSar'| As হান [uw] ABVAR ARS) [এজ 
aq) [eye (aaa) gga ggi — [emper y 
alia wl Bal ক্ৰ" [aga | FAs ge 


2 Corrected into gzhan in D2013: 4. 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 4 has gan 
although according to n. 35, p. 71, the meaning should be gzhan. 


30 D2013: 4 has an inaccurate reading shagkya'i. 

* Not corrected in D2013: 4. 

32 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 4 has the skung yig wrongly as pos. 

? "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 4 has brgyad instead of brgyad dang (skung 
yig!). 


34 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 4 has ldan gyi instead of ldan pa'i (skung yig!). 


ix [মহন থম [em aq) iia 


TAN] 


[279/f. 4a:] Sch 

ws; uani lade) “ea yaaa 
Agila 

ag Sg argeyy age) [gar] Gv) laser Ar 
SRN] 
Aent (যত WA a মণ্ডল HAHA গুণা ৪ ন হি বাচ" 
ne. | 

g Quon পবন ৭ AA meer | 
kiinua | 
বর্ন ey ana Ree RP mener rua [ay]. (war 
রান্না | 

Fad [ave] wader [caper] [Retenir] | 


Agr) [Gora gaga নত অৰ agare [aeq] eer 
ES 


fag ger cns uay are] | 


3 D2013: 4 has bskur par. 


36 [n the facsimile of the original MS a few tsheg (not given or mentioned in 
D2013: 4) can be seen on both sides of pa'i (uncertain reading). 


? Not corrected in D2013: 5. 


SITAR eo qr anazaa | 
gar [eger] [ater] মিলন হন] | 
[gar] gere arena er নিহত | | 


gay লব iret] | 
ANJIR ANS AE Sra] | 
snas agree [sage] AANE] | 
ga [arme] [ose legem | 


sica Av? [mater] m 


[280/f. 4b] 
ত... | 

AA (gar NGAZI | 

zani [Ares] জিৰ চহ’ দন অন্ত | 
SANE AWESO MAU | 


[cer | meer ere অনি আস) [ger] IA] | 
[gae] [অনু WAWA AA AA 
saygraan du" [KE ARIRAN] | 


[ayer ERAR AJANIN OS ar PIA] | 


38 Not corrected in D2013: 5. 
3 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 6 has wrongly kyi. 


[Sar KWA SASA NA INTER 
ai ari aali 
ggal faa] alilia [থা 
& Saw [mas | Sy NAO agree WE শুনা 
Aarsag] iia আজ'নহ্থী 
& [as | erae za) [3e] [morer Far 
(agar araua Aaaa y [msn y 
Her 
lagal টি" [eranl (saw arga 


Waajiri Aaa (ai ARR ROR 
Ay Sr ser aay 
Haw 2395) QEESUy HANH নই Ba Hse Sug 


(Aasryl Saggy AA ge gg aeg 


(281/f 5a] গল| 
we| Pigana TSH eife [gave] ge: [Age 
য় য় 
ia Rag [meer | Agrar] Bere AI 
AIKA AAA GRISE erar [ar | aan 
meas. aili (ysrlaqQay ii 


হণ SA KE KANA E) 


“ "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 6 has wrongly mtsho. 

^ D2013: 5 has an inaccurate reading (mtshe’ur). 

42 First instance of a bracket occuring in the Tibetan manuscript. 
“3 Not corrected in D2013: 6. 

^ "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 6 has bsrungs. 


^5 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 6 has prang but also srang seems equally 
possible. 


46 Not corrected in D2013: 6. 


TIR 


ধীগআহনঅহ্মা galang agran gn) axa es) 
ara du (ag Baran) ছা Bye eer di 
ay Bary বন ন অজ ঠি লী" হ'| লানি aay ঘী "| “অহ অহন 


বর্ম SA [aar | gern (asar | ya 
FARA (| [yar AJA TRIA] IJSJE] ST 
SIRNA HT AJKE] gaga ARARA) Aaa 


kalii ali meer 
Agang rA Anan [অৱ শী? ag [gar] er 
EPI EI E San AU ত সু AE 
er [ssi Fra Bary [Rav] [Aq 5A) gër iS 
না SAA) AlE [n | [mer | [eed (নম মৃ 
ANASA quern 


[282/f. 5b] 

নথ [AFIN AFEN) ere n E gary 
maia] ina লিমন! (eer Barra 
[Rar] FRR] aS নুন নহ’ [Zar] [Sarg] Iran aa] 
NR ATIG eS 3555 aga Arran) 
ana iia [ser acd (as | 


47 D2013: 6 has dkon cog gi. 

48 D2013: 6 has dkon cog gi. 

^ Not corrected in D2013: 6. 

°° D2013: 6 suggests reading gnang instead of snang. 
* Not corrected in D2013: 7. 


Rrerarsge sare (a AJARANE] Srvere Era 
[qx lay [male (eger | [এন হন IAP Saray [gar] f 
Aer [3s e| [mee] (qa) Ragg aar Fac 
FAVA] MINA Baeísa nue 
না [Sexy [e Xerle Seren am ঘাথা খাল ঘিতিথা। 
S Gore erar ii lauf [3 হণ 
Brera Arana] asaini iii ARIEL স্ব] 
AAIE RENNENE] Acree ae) agree (ag 
USIA (Frage [sor] হর নিও erant 
KHERI UTII sre (ন) 
(Samli [aeger | erp (ms) rg] 


[283/ 6a] zm 
Vy pagan] ikiingia aili 
NA 
AJar gar SW Ii NT AAA ae 


52 In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 7 dang is missing (not indicated as skung 
yig). 

53 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 7 has chad. 

* D2013: 7 suggests reading bcal (and not bstsal) for btsal. 

> D2013: 7 has an inaccurate reading (phyed do). 


56 After khri pa la ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 7 adds ni (which is not in the 
original MS). 


5 After brgyad stong pa la ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 7 adds ni (which is not 
in the original MS). 


58 It is not entirely clear whether gan should be read as a contracted or hidden 
word (skung yig) in this case as suggested by D2013: 7 (hence gzhan) or not. 


°° D2013: 7 suggests reading bcal (and not bstsal) for btsal. 
60 D2013: 7 suggests reading chung du. 


sS AKE সুষম হব SA ne OTI EVE 
aguas kaaa AI 
AINGI NS SE] 


ঘ="। মহন শী J 


কুবিনত A [as 


B3 [age | 160.১. ৬.4. 
SINAGA | 

ARTA gaya TITI হখ)০) 1] 
হানি ANITA [ae B 


8252 


(sacr Re feras ৰবাব তলী 
বিনীত 
দহ] জননী «up eR AI 
qsa pagaras ga 8 Raa] 
[anga la lagsıznararıı YIRA JAR 


TAIN] ARH TAS AYN GA ARINA S] 


1 [t is not clearly visible (as in all other instances where this occurs in the 
manuscript) whether the thin vertical line is meant to represent a bracket or not. 


€ "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 8 reads the skung yig as dbyig gi bshes. 
63 D2013: 8 suggests reading byung for byon. 

6 Not corrected in D2013: 8. 

$5 Not corrected in D2013: 8. 


66 D2013: 8 does not correct the spelling ra' dza' (rà dza) into ra' dza (rà dza) in 
order to render the Sanskrit raja. 
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ii সুখ [নৰ ঘন age) 1) 


[284/f. 6b] 
ASA a [Soy farmer qa) gragal aA as 
AARIA | 


see yere TAHA | 
[agger (geo gae san ld] | 
ana [anna] [ae 8৭ 5] | 
KAKAA | 


Far [Seir] [8376 aha [aR Fa] Page agar 
ন্থাব্খজখা Agama gagv gay usanii ঠি 


67 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 105 has ba. 


68 Part of the text here in tortoise-shell brackets [ ] shows considerable 
parallels to mNga' ris rgyal rabs 1996: 51 (differences are given in Roman type): 
"|ha'i sprul pa srong nges btsun mo seng dkar ma khab tu bzhes pa'i sras/ de 
ba ra dza dang/ na ga ra dza gnyis te/ mtshan khri sde mgon btsan dang/ 
lha 'khor btsan yang zer/ yab sras ‘di'i gsum rim pa bzhin/ byang chub sems 
pa nyi ma ltar snang byed dang zla ba ltar gsal byed kyi sprul par grags so/". As 
stated by Vitali (1996: 137), it becomes "evident that Ngag.dbang grags.pa had 
at his disposal ancient original documents [...] from which he extracted material 
for his mNga‘ris rgyal.rabs. [...] Ngag.dbang grags.pa evidently had access to 
sources in West Tibet which were not available elsewhere. [...] One passage in 
particular (mNga‘ris rgyal.rabs p.63 lines 16-17) proves that ancient documents 
had been consulted by Ngag.dbang grags.pa, and thus must have been extant 
in 15th century sTod. It records Byang.chub.od's provision of maintenance to 
the temples founded during his time. Ngag.dbang grags.pa invites the reader 
to consult the scrolls, one for each temple, which were issued for the purpose 
of fixing the terms of those grants.’ The obvious parallels between the texts in 
this passage suggest that both works drew from the same sources or the later 
from the earlier one. 


192 


aaa) BA AIGA AA নহি FAT (pst er fna 
UU | 

(এছ (FI STARTEN Sx 
SAKSA ANIJE AINIIN SARRE] og [aa] ag 
slays lang, say ZAAR la [ভিন 
ax KRETA ENT ianao 
A MARR TTR 
Janada) (ssa lare IA E 
(aaa) awy | GR AGAR ASS ffs [meister 
Pagal] WRIA lags [aere নন নব্য" 
FRG) 


qu 


285/t 7a] ana] 

Ve) iii ugan lÀ 0 

মথন SAA AA WA AA EA 
go See ARE অন vas ATI | 

By [emere |G হন AVATAR SEH SR] | 


© "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 105 has the skung yig wrongly with double 
greng bu. 


7 Not corrected in D2013: 8. ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 105 has only tu. 


7 [n the manuscript srong is inserted in a slightly smaller size under the line 
(between Ide and gtsan), perhaps because it was first forgotten and added later. 


7 Not corrected in D2013: 8. 


7 Tt is not entirely clear whether steng should be read for lteng (as also 
suggested by D2013: 9) or not. 


™ shad (and space) after cing is missing in D2013: 9. 


RES RPV aia | 

AIX IIIA | 

TRG ANS AIAG না RAAT | 

y gun) নি wr gras তিল অন ন] 1) 
Sire [gan (gan) rag age nA Fe | 
(ge ই: [Nana Speer] | 
[Barger] gar | দুম" AA TARVIN INIA | 
ganz লিহআ অয (sgl) | 

ননদ ANAS (SANGHA SHIA [RSH or | 
(যু অন স্মরন Seer (reg | 
AFA NRR aaa | 

aR ATR AA [ener Fo Hoare As | 

(as ANA SA EA | 

fev [mas a Targa | 

gr& (957 87] [xe sa] 


75 Also bsdun slu is a possible (however likewise not fully certain) reading. 
Unfortunately, due to a black spot, the facsimile is not clearly readable. D2013: 
9 suggests reading brdzun slu. 


76 D2013: 9 suggests reading nyam ngan for nyams ngar. 


7 Notindicated as corrected reading in D2013: 9 and in 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 
2015: 106. 


78 Not indicated as corrected reading in 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 106. 


79 Not indicated as corrected reading in D2013: 9 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 
2015: 106. 


89 D2013: 9 suggests reading sgron me for sgron ma. 
81 Not corrected in D2013: 9. 


[286/f. 7b] 

[Sere lam] | 

MITAA KUZINI | 
or (sey Kar Way সুন aq rs] | 
ad (Raq aaga | 

YA RNAI (AQAA ENTE SE] | 
সনি asa IAA [PARANA] RG) | 

ar Ser ai Kalia agaaa] | 
(Farar | espere Sn] | 
Bard AI | 
TIA TALIA NI | 
ARRETA [gener Sys. | 

ar [Serie] [erf iia | 
Ay) (asa SAI | 


Bili হণ A mgr] (Serie gees (Ba; 
Fahey iki SA are ala 
Wax EA ini ^ Bars eren*y 
yani Aa WOKA SN Aa aia a ga নু 


82 Not corrected in D2013: 10. 
8 In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 106 a tsheg is missing after ya (no skung yig). 
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Bari SARI Anena [ganon] Ir 
RER] SURETA 


[287/f. 8a:] RT 


we] KUUUNGA REN 
STRATEGIEN ERS RA [geret | অনা [S 
ie বল” ilula anga 
ERU egere ET ME TER TA g) È 
ARMS] Aaa AA ARTAR pA 
aka as aan ৪৭৪ aAA] মম YA 
UNI iana | গুহ |] gra. 
যর্ষঅন্স্টীট]া asili ui 
ayas JAA agarga A aila aa 
Meme Sr] Rasa] AaS ভন হুভ্তা ৯) wa 
HBTS AST থ'ন A YANNAN a RA ger A AA] 


84 Various spellings are found in Tibetan historiographical texts. Deb ther sngon 
po ["Blue Annals”], for example, has ar tsho ban de (Roerich 1988: 696f.). D2013: 
10 has ar rdzo'i ban dhe. The foundation for this reading (duplication of ra) is 
unclear. 


3 D2013: 10 has bco (without indicating this as a corrected reading). 

86 D2013: 10 suggests reading rdzangs. 

87 Not corrected in D2013: 10 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 107. 
88 D2013: 10 suggests reading rdzangs. 

89 shad (and space) after zhing is missing in D2013: 10. 


% 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 107 has sgyeg and suggests reading khegs for 
this. 


?? D2013: 10 has an inaccurate reading (sgeg) and suggests reading dgag for 
this. 


? Not indicated as corrected reading in D2013: 10 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung 
bdag 2015: 107. 


120 


PAn anaanza [aver] নম 
Aa নগ্ন II ia 
RETNA gars ZA auge Aa 
ART 


[288/f. 8b] 

zw (ne | ন হৰি! [eer yemas Ry) asarga 
WAAGWA ern — sarermecaver [ster] er 
gae (Rasi ৰন (গল অহন SE] Jagga 
RAV AA TATA ua ০ 
Brasa] অহন থতনত) 
socer [mS Gaga বন 
ungu aA gra a] 
amem mer ngm AEA 
aRar gg ERA) | 


CES [gate | ASS 


% shad (and space) after cing is missing in D2013: 11. 
% shad (and space) after zhing is missing in D2013: 11. 
3 Not indicated as corrected reading in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 107. 


% In the manuscript las (without tsheg) is inserted in a slightly smaller size 
above the line. Its place between bus and ngan is also indicated by three dots. 


% In the facsimile a vertical line/bracket seems to go through sbyor. This indicates 
perhaps the beginning of a marked passage the end of which is clearly visible in 
the bracket in line 4 (after byao). 


% Not corrected in D2013: 11 and in Khyung bdag 2015: 108. 

% lois missing in D2013: 11, obviously due to a different reading of the complex 
skung yig. 

19 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108 rnams is missing! 

101 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108 wrongly has bzhug par. 

1? 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108 wrongly has gzhug. 

103 Not indicated as corrected reading in 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108. 


Bra svat [anl (Agee মৃহ] | 

BAe Gra TINO | 
NINI A AAT ETAT] | 

Sa, [Kar] UA SrSraga নযা ANTANTA" | 


euge Irene) TAN nürur 
Sere KIES ঘা m [si wazaa 
mra] ua Se WI mae Se BONA AA sa] 
SUA KAWE WE NAA Ws 


[289/f. 991] SIAGI 
Yes] Ku ade | efte দু নজন AN IA 


104 Not corrected in D2013: 11 and in 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108. 


105 From gshin po'i don ... to .. gcig rtsal lo [bstsal to] (f. 8b6-f. 9a6) the text 
corresponds to one of the so-called fragments or fragmentary copies of 
edicts (bka' gtsigs) of Ye shes 'od, in this case bka' gtsigs or Fragment Cha 
(see Ra se dKon mchog rgya mtsho 2004: 125; van der Kuijp 2015: 345f). See 
also Karmay 2013, 2014 and 2015 for discussions of these fragments. Karmay 
pointed to the fact that at least in the case of two of these fragments they 
are rendered in the rnam thar as quotations from other sources, a "sky-blue 
scroll" (dril sngon nam mkha’) (Fragment Kha, f. 31a3-f. 35b2) and "a scroll on 
the activities of the three—the father [Ye shes 'od] and the two sons [De ba 
rà dza/Devaräja; Na ga rà dza/Nagaraja]" (Fragment Ka, part 1 according to 
Karmay 2015: 479-480, f. 24b7-f. 26b5; see also Dalton 2015: 102). Together 
with the fact that references to additional scrolls are found in the rnam thar 
(including a quotation from a "moon-white scroll" [dril dkar zla ba] (f. 3b7) this 
can be taken as evidence that these fragments existed somehow independent 
of the rnam thar (unless we mistrust the text)—in which way remains to be 
established—and perhaps even as an indication, as argued by Karmay (2013: 
236), that also the other fragments were incorporated into the rnam thar from 
one or the other of these scrolls. 


106 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108 has only bsreg. 


Fa een gare 
যান ছাতা ani ara Ray] ঘন arte] [Ser 
3735] TUR 
ya zuge)  ধজর্ধনহ [gar] erar লীন নযা [v 
Su NOTA ANIE] RIG RIG A 9) [yas] নর্থনঘার্ধন) 
AAR] WHA JENGO [Zar Ba আটি aa 
Hard Araas Sec agen mié oar 8): 
aye carae Sats) el [Reese | (mas) ar 
sg) angana aina 


[gar] Far 


Muli ara erar ana) ঘন’ 
Sa eam ER SIT FANT ANNE ala dr 
«gear uli aaa [গম 
Kai aa Fang ) 


107 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108 suggests reading bcad instead of spyad. 
108 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108 wrongly has yon. 


109 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108 wrongly has yon bdab la ni la (adding ni 
and la). 


110 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108 has "bstsal (?)" for spyad. 

111 po is missing in D2013: 12 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108. 
1? Not corrected in D2013: 12. 

H3 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108 has bal, in parentheses "ba la[?)". 
1^ Not corrected in D2013: 12. 


115 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 109 adds tu after ngag (skung yig ngag gsol not 
indicated). 


115 shad (and space) after cing is missing in D2013: 12. 
17 shad (and space) after byung na is missing in D2013: 12. 


Ağlarsa Ian ila | 
ARN RRA GAA Ag স্ব OV AR A GAREN 
aR) AJA] | 


RR NR SAA gar 


[290/f. 9b] 

ARN ANBARARG alaa | 

B Sieger san AGS] | 
Brera memeesaR] মূ হিছন্মৰ্ু। A [merear | vaya 
ua ana Rar gear Sarg aden fio [অহনা নষ্ট 
SAV ETA GIST AT ALAS azi waza 
milia Bagg aawa faranga 
gg an [Agar] [gar Sri 
Kalu ger ঘাউথা lanky sa [Srl [ee 
Vl] RAR] PAAGAAM args S yA gag] হতিজ নি 
AH বিশ mera e uere alaa 


118 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 109 has bas. 

119 In the manuscript after bskyes follows a tsheg and empty space and again a 
tsheg before nyid. D2013: 12 has bskyed pa which is not indicated as corrected 
reading. 


ANAT GR OR) PEN 


120 In the manuscript zos te is inserted in a slightly smaller size under the line. Its 
place between pos and dri is also indicated by three dots. 


121 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 108 has only bzang. 
122 Not corrected in D2013: 12. ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 109 has only tu. 
123 Not corrected in D2013: 13. 


124 From me mo khyi'i lo ... to .. brtsal lo (bstsal to) (f. 9b4-f. 967) the text 
corresponds to the so-called Fragment Ja (Ra se dKon mchog rgya mtsho 2004: 
125). 


129 


ai yigi laagan) (Zum) 
ara Ray) [nar ঘন Su Sgn Vaya Hr ঁথ)নতনা [AR 
ই" xerg [agree araa arsa S aana 
Ira 

Afer ] 


[MAR] Rawr [mer aana [agar 


এ RTA SRA Essay garry | JA JU 
May 


[291/f. 10a:] ag] 


we| haiingii sam] iia 
Raar | e [affe y erit TINA KUNI 
SIA Ssg এ 
ila aila ইমন waaga 
ইন] azini নির্ননী] iana 
নী mA meum] (sarlaa Sar [drag aa [লিখ 
ini III aa 
ara" ভ্ু্ুষাখুআামআা unanini EA 


amd (Sra || 


95 Not corrected in D2013: 13. ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 109 has only 
dzoms. 


126 Not corrected in D2013: 13. 
127 [o not corrected in D2013: 13. 
128 Not corrected in D2013: 13. 


12? D2013: 13 and ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 150 have an inaccurate reading 
(thar ba). 


130 Not corrected in D2013: 13. 


ei qr ন্ত অন্ন’ অ)" Aana [Ra 
BF WE [8727] Egal SA সব জিনৰ (An 
না] A A RAURA AAN] Sra nere Sr 
as Yarazagrur aaa) [ior] (স্ন খন QS 
TRUR SARA] iana [me 


aq lan lake laa legal) aaa! ) CES 
a& [aer] arse akal Sy aanre] See 
ESSE ESSE 


[292/ 10b] 

qa sra as 
(gran laser 
৮৬ SKRÄNZKARENT ARTE] 


STAR কমত AHN AINA) 
aaa [site | i ar epar শাহ 
মানা Jana 
AQA NSS Sq Waray er [r8 Bj) EA 

[gere | seg [pee | e [ger] [amen eem 
gus (a NERA erg ঘালিহামী অনি (sm 
31 Not corrected in D2013: 13. 

13? Not corrected in D2013: 13. 
133 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 150 has pa. 


24 In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 150 de is missing (skung yig). 
135 D2013: 13 reads bsregs pa'am (although there is no evidence for 4). 


NINI 


136 In the facsimile a vertical line / bracket seems to go through the na of gnod 
por. This indicates perhaps the beginning of a marked passage the end of which 
is clearly visible in the bracket in line 7 (after zhes gsungs). 


137 In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 150 de is missing (skung yig). 
138 In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 150 gam is missing (skung yig). 
139 In 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 150 la is missing. 

140 D2013: 14 suggests reading stsol for rtsol. 

141 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 150 has only tu. 


aaa (Baha RAT Gym eger | 
y (ee Ge [s] নিজ উন Regg 

gama mars: [garasa] ন্থয'নযম্ঘন | 
iria লই ৭ aa ন ন স্ন] | 


| [aa 


AREE 


Darai AA zarau 
& উল) Angra TENE“ ASES] 
5E] fS es ( Eger) ei (Sax) ge p Ä 
(aaa COE Lu এটা 


ঘা gr [agaran | ম'নন্মা হঁয ঘন নল a | 
sys Ss garage] | 

as হু [ipee (শান তু Ag ganas | 
NIA ZITA ঘন 


[293/f 11a] (aga 


we av] | 
Ran We HANA kani (ga [za NET Sa [gs 


142 Not indicated as corrected reading in D2013: 14 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung 
bdag 2015: 151. 


18 D2013: 14 suggests reading klubs for slubs. 


144 In the manuscript rin chen is inserted in a slightly smaller size above the line 
(on top of bzhin). 


45 The printing of the subsribed letter is not clearly readable in D2013: 14 
(perhaps bra?). 


146 Not indicated as corrected reading in 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 151. 
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Rag [fer f| enr] qaae rara: 
SEA] mxSm USE] AKANA [না zy [zan] Sys gx 
টা 


BR faqs gers | 

I [Rar] বন yer | 
HARA DARTS] | 
জবান aaa | 

[Fawr gary] azaga eazy qo [Rare] [agar] ar 
[agga] Aaqa [soy] eg [Senn Rav 
are ar (Say FRE [segre dar 
AE] MUA Aza (Ea 
২] aa qog EIA ITAR 
ANA WI AA AR নহ] Aa 
si aili aa ui 
RBA AIHA] ui [Serene] aaa 
Al) Awagrurı frasana Jaza zum] 


147 Not corrected in D2013: 15. 
148 Not indicated as corrected reading in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 151. 


1 D2013: 15 reads phebs pa las, obviously understanding pas as a skung yig for 
pa las. This seems to be quite unusual (at least within the present manuscript) 
and would imply a different if not contrary meaning. 


150 shad (and space) after bas is missing in D2013: 15.. 
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[294/t 11b] 
ina nae er aaraa AA | 
(S8 ra Page ASA garra gag AE 
VARNA HRA AA GAVIA) 
ঘার্ধধা AMARA rara aaa agga [aaa || 
Na arg A Aoa SARA 
a fqq lagara] Ara ERR eer 
AD JETA ANARAN] ভনন্তুনাহটঅক্থা 
Malaga A FRane Aawa ly 
[FAR AR | বাণ) [ঘা (KE Fat He 
TAKNE (agar হি Loi FASATATaRr [Sara 58 
HET 
sera [ART SA] ee 94.0 Seres ভাতা নল mio] 
(wow Ser ES alaia uani GI JEFFA 
YRKAR] EAD অজহ্থা চি arana [ar 
ie aan Fara qaqa) aua 
za [Saar] aiala gA) Aara] (জম 
y [rcg না [ge e CES [হাহা SES 
হালা (seran aaa [merge 186 RER 
ঢু অনি GAT TAGGIN] 


Rasa Nia 


Maranga Aka Nasha [অহনা Baer 


151 Not corrected in D2013: 15 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 152. 
152 D2013: 16 has pantita. 
153 See also Dung dkar tshig mdzod chen mo 2002: 1269. 


[295/f. 125] ga 

Wj) ina ade] ASAS 
Se] lui ayazana sed any 
TAR) Kyazageggmaaı garage] And 
Am dans ani (ae) |মণ্ডজ ঠন ৷ [mete 
AA WAA SEA eren 

TSA NA KA AAA 
ulaini Ailanga BRA 
AMPA TED: are) TAWA Ka qx ew 
থা la ara aara aa থানঘুত্খঘাভখী 
Nasa SS gts Rx Sk] Towa ea a [gar San 
(gag 
miili Cga aqy) [qe 
X| ]) Jj ন টম] হই ইহ [mer nme 
lui agrada Vanssa NTE 
NA TARY HTARAS ag] ১ ৮০%. ৬২% Ada 


apa faan) Agar) laron) rera 


Iagoyı [জমা IA [sr] AIKA 


154 Not corrected in D2013: 16 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 152. 

155 Not corrected in D2013: 16 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 152. 

156 Not corrected in D2013: 16. 

157 Not corrected in D2013: 16 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 152. 

158 In 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 153 du is missing. 

159 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 153 has only rtse. 

160 Not corrected in D2013: 16. 

161 Not corrected in D2013: 16. 

162 D2013: 16 and ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 153 read bco (without wa zur). 


[296/ 12b] 

s aer serra: (gasi SEES SE 8s [Seer 
(৮২ Sand] TSG Panna Gass) ধন 
Fah Rg agay ART] gu 
Ags), FRAR ভুনা আপনা ধা র্িনর্থী] mnc 
graue RR 
(^s sd HRT aga a 


Ks wima anal Saa) agaa 
ASAT MSVES [gat [agger] Syr Busy 
মনন স্বান ন্ডন)ঠ femine] RA 


inua ৭৭৭95 ই হয)" gH [pr 
ax A Ra Braga Mu | বৰ্জ্য যি RAS Aa 
Aina (Kam) (ars) [gre Jaga Na [sev | e 
ganman] il, Aag 
gm [at aren ঠ্ট ua aaraa] (বিনাই নহ 


163 In the manuscript byin rlabs is inserted in a slightly smaller size above the 
line. Its place between dam and dang is indicated by four dots. 


164 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 153 has only rdzongs. 


165 In the manuscript the prescript ba is inserted in a slightly smaller above the 
line. 


166 D2013: 17 has pantita. 

167 D2013: 17 has shräng. 

168 D2013: 17 has pantita. 

169 Not corrected in D2013: 17. 

170 D2013: 17 has an inaccurate reading (budha ba la). 


171 Not corrected in D2013: 17. On Ka ma la gub ta and the two other panditas 
see also Nyang ral chos 'byung A 336.3.6-337.1.2 and Nyang ral chos 'byung B 
463.13-15. 


172 D2013: 17 has an inaccurate reading (budha ba la). 
173 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 153 adds dang after chos (bcos). 


laganga) ASI [8e | মন্ত্ৰম বহন y E 


Ar Ey SEE 
TR | 


aang ON 
„2 ci Fain লম ANA 


[297/f. 13a] agaga 

we] paragr grign 
a KAA a Sisi Sa qa 
Ai akijaa SG E 
হার) Ba) CC E aNG ae EIAS 
agaj anazaa aa aga) reper [ade] Aq Aa 
SETTAN ZÄZALNÄTATTRAZUATEU SE 
AAA 
Fey auni iii Gagan: 


mani অৰ্ঘ] wR ISH Naga agen” 


174 D2013: 17 reads tu. 
175 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 154 has only bo. 


176 From shing mo lug gi... to .. bstan pa dar bar bgyi (f. 12b7-f. 14b7) the text 
corresponds to the so-called Fragment Nga (Ra se dKon mchog rgya mtsho 
2004: 124-125). 


177 In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 154 nyid yul is missing. 


178 D2013: 18 reads wi phug mdor, obviously understanding mor as a skung yig 
for mdor. 


179 Not corrected in D2013: 18. 

180 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 154 has/reads only gyur. 

181 Not corrected in D2013: 18. ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 154 has only bstsal. 
182 Not corrected in D2013: 18. ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 154 has only bstsal. 
183 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 154 has only te. 

184 D2013: 18 reads de. 

185 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 154 has de bstus. 
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ঘালি] Aan RNa Ra Vaveqay Ses gos gar 
X Bq A Anaan Migi [as] 
Q8 83; EA iia 
IRAI] grrr ARRA sata 
Araras grani ana ear ু্ৰবায"| অঘ] aari Aa 
(By jyagi] ia Ray IATa] 


GBlare হুনাযাননাথনা 


[298/f. 13b] 

M 
aga laggar] ARI Bag ana far 
uu meses magnae] aua eee 
usa ds; yaar ganl gamer] AAA 
চুহি মম 
ger IQA IANA মানয় অ উট y eret 
ARN GR ANSA ANNAU] AITEN] দবন 
NUTZT ANJENA NAREN] aaa 
Naga ge যব ন মনৰ] 2999 aaa 
থম] RETTEN waa 8 


মন:ম্ন ন এল 


186 Not corrected in D2013: 18, 
187 Not corrected in D2013: 18. 
188 Or mkhar? 


18 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 154 reads snyes and suggests brnyes (?) and 
brnyed (?) as possible readings. 


190 zhag mched is crossed out in the original manuscript and omitted in D2013: 19. 


বমন "মন KIUKA RATS নু হম এল A SUAS) aa 
TR] iia Sage Aa (Bra Brat 
TRA অন all aaa ARRAST ARNAN 
fer aa Ina er 


[299/ 14a] (হত মল 
Yee] [৭8 Aere AA AN Aaga) থ A 
না aijua [syl agag [Say] বাজ" 
RATA AVAIANA [Sm] নতন NAJIN YEN] 
axax [am aA aana RA — sea 
Sanur] glany asus; yaa 
ana AUA, 
KC INC AE sy Berga ভন aa [mv | ar 
NER] ARJANA ENNEN AKAS 
(মৰ্মখঘস্থুথ)থ'নিন্‌ zy ga মন্যু [Rer | Serre) 
নিম TGR AA Rene By mm | 

Asa an AVIRA AA Rama 


অঘ CES AGH ন’ gasi Ara] aa ara 


KHA NAA NII 


191 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 154 has bsnyung. 


122 Perhaps read dbu snyung grangs (or skyungs [bskyungs])? D2013: 19 reads 
dbu grangs. 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 155 has dbu grangs snyungs. 


133 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 155 has dra. 
194 D2013: 19 has (that is, adds) shad (and space) after rnyed de and before da phyis. 


195 Not indicated as corrected reading in D2013: 19 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung 
bdag 2015: 155. 


IER YAA (sas) DY AWYNYAGANIS] [RR] d 
ON] FRSYAD SSSNART"U SX 


[300/f. 14b:] 


[ar | gara ena) 
aas [Ar ARRAN] 


aga AS ধল ৎ5ন 
agg হবেন DAA aa) Aar 
(Balaaa aaa] Sa IAEA 
NIA স্ন থ'ভ'ন্‌ম্নু aAA A Aa [assy] থা 
ANART [ag না IEA AA OENE] ames 
SANJA aE] Marys ayaya PATR 
ANARA aAa) sica rst See AVAIL ATAN 
aaa (Rar EE Aaa alaga ME CE IC 
EV Reges aAa BAE ara 
মন্‌ GA rRNA A ar [mayer] Sr Sape Seng] 
[অছ৭'অহন অআন্তন E MAA INAS rage as IA 
ai [aga armen) ^ mes xeu | জলম’ sr 
amcrBamrar gre] AIA ENNERT RAE] 
ia [ga melagew Aaa 


196 shad (and space) after chad na is missing in D2013: 19. 

197 shad (and space) after dang is missing in D2013: 19. 

18 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 156 has only jo. 

199 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 156 has bgyis. In the place of the sa only a black 
spot is visible. 
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[301/f. 15a] AS] 
we paaria] 

EEEF EREE Eee reg 
@RIAWKANH]] BA GAA eem En qr 
[gar Asse [ধাম ন meme] বব (যাব| স্ব 
RAS] nai [gag rer AASA] 
ATAGRNIGRNIAR ARMS Serm [ger aa 
RRARAHR] AUA Yoav 
[নানা ulinzi — severe [perl তত) 
zu agaa [As] |) Asse eere fy sere] 
ul IAE 
Zu aua nii asarga) y 
MUA Maa 
Fear away [waaay] gA AN IAEA © 
kalii [Se gar] Aaaa | gary Gy tete 
EsBeedys emerge নিব 


200 From me mo bya' lo ... to .. sras gnyis rab tu byung (f. 15a1-f. 15a2) the text 
corresponds to the so-called Fragment Ca (Ra se dKon mchog rgya mtsho 2004: 
125). 


? Not indicated as a corrected reading in D2013: 20. 
?? D2013: 20 has an inaccurate reading (sil chog). 


203 The usual old Tibetan spelling is dge’ dun (which is obviously rendered in the 
manuscript by way of a skung yig). 


204 Not corrected in D2013: 21. 
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[302/ 15b;] 
ARE iii BUT ARJA 
[৭৪ GAGA RA ICE 


zundanar না শশী | 

aa HR SNH RA A TQRAGuTagy | 
Award ABA | 
segs S-STS | 
Sire] s rer [anergy] e (নহবৰ । ৪" 
Íagmwrlgm] agaa anaga ঠি Syr Eee 
ası gave) lg ai হাটু 
qarasa [ads 0" (ass) arri 
aqlga aila ara [a 
Mia (ara) [Sar হী Agere 
HA aA Revera ara নিজ [rer 
GAN] qA gait ai Alaa 


205 D2013: 21 suggests reading te for de. 

206 Not corrected in D2013: 21 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 156. 
207 In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 157 pa is missing. 

208 Not corrected in D2013: 21 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 157. 
209 D2013: 21 has shad (and space) after bya ba and before lo gcig. 


নাযাজন্'আঘ্থনা ৮7৮০৮১2৮৮৮৮ 
SANA ja RAS sar KAA নী) জন্ম হত 
KZU Areas [Aue] | 


gm Seng 


[303/f. 16a] [aram] 
উগা Alfaya | SqMAaSganrrgyqvesgg AR 
BA বাঘা হী Aan] argen qa fon pma 
TQ ALAR HARD) gga lA gavage, gan’ 
AA [Hala] arf 
ar RT ৷৷৮১২ 
BVB AR] gs Aere TAAL আানলাসথাশা ANIAR 
নহি লতা gar AnA Aann Aan BAA 
Saanane A (Sgal yes Aga 
RR ARA eT gaa 
9) 


BIRAAN TAT AAR HR EN 


210 2013: 21 has pantita. 

211 Not corrected in D2013: 21. 

212 See also Dung dkar tshig mdzod chen mo 2002: 1113. 
213 Not corrected in D2013: 21. 

214 Not corrected in D2013: 21. 

215 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 157 adds du after de nyid. 
216 Not corrected in D2013: 22. 

217 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 157 has only pas. 

218 Not corrected in D2013: 22. 

219 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 157 suggests correcting to g.yeng. 
220 Not corrected in D2013: 22. 


[304/f. 16b] 

HAMAS RASA AAG era 9 yere ET AM ALA 
SUSE DESSERT SCHE EI mane] Bet 
ARA naar স্ব Eala MIEZI 
nang Aaaa জিন মনন Ag AarRsvyagsy 
ayaamanı HRAGRMaqqaayy Aa 
QE] অঞুনখনষ্টননহা ul | টম অল] acy 
ASA | 


[305/f. 17a] (agazaj 

we| kauzu Wag] Ar agg] es Serene 
Uria anainua [sg 
yl gars gaa saa AA | wem] uni 
NIJI] BRYNE RAAY] [pgs] [saw 
gels Aan A g lage) secare 
ay RaT aanl Dgn gA Tage] সন্তু 


221 D2013: 22 reads brtags. 
222 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 157 has the skung yig as gtsooʻi (double na ro), 
that is gtso bo'i (as read by D2013: 22). 


223 D2013: 22 has (that is, adds) shad (and space) after sril (hril) po and before 
brgyad song. The reason for this seems to be a big space in the original 
manuscript (as usual after shad). 


224 The reason for the double shad or “perpendicular stroke” (nyis shad) in this 
place is not clear. D2013: 22 corrects this into a single shad (without indicating 
the fact). 

?5 Not indicated as corrected reading in D2013: 22 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung 
bdag 2015: 157. 

226 no ti—clearly standing for Spiti, in Tibetan pi ti, spyi ti, etc.—is not corrected 
in D2013: 22. 
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এ Jar EE qr pe Jagan” 

[gravy SIAR aA aaa A লন 
(BE Sao] JAR meer] Aa arial ere 
ATTRAE] aif QR AA agg aA Hea a aa gS g 
DA ARASH ASA ANAS (GA Faw) [ase] [ii 
[aaa lun far [ya lag@) Shea GHAR [adag 
RUNES FS vy rg qi] aves 
AAR নন্তুন RI GASIN GIVI [rayas say 
agg) | sers erserg টন ন 6)| 


[306/f 17b] 

টা“ ai ir E535] TEURER 
(XX araga er enn 
ylar agga] KERE অর্ম anlaa 
WAUA Arana মহন ani Sraka 
227 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 158 has dkar. 


228 This passage is added in smaller script on the same page below line 7. 


22 D2013: 23 has (that is, adds) shad (and space) after gzhan yang and before 
pu hrangs su. 


ESOS lan 


230 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 158 has only sgang. 


231 D2013: 23 reads tshang par, which—in contrast to tshang bar—does not 
agree with phonetic qualities of syllables paired together. 


232 As above, po ti—clearly standing for Spiti, in Tibetan pi ti, spyi ti, etc.—is not 
corrected in D2013: 23. 


233 D2013: 23 reads spu tu. 
234 Obviously superfluous te plus shad. 


25 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 158 has mched and suggests a possible reading 
mchod(?). 


236 = gzhis ka. 


TAN 


amy aiga ঘন'মনলুন গৃহত lage] area 
aR RRA aA uu TAS লী] 
maa অছ'অন gy [ erg] ar | ৭৭=ষধ।] posite Sar 
ABA (AEA IMA AKG WEL AN Ha Sy oer AE 
aa AvA a nA IA 
AR] Texan) SAna III 
AA নখ ee WA 
ar [gar WANGA KA an | জিম” araia 
ARE FA argar anaran aaa [ae 
দুম] rere Sy gerere fe Sn fermer seen 


[307/f. 17 lower a:] Rey ar নযা” 

we iii EA (games) AANER 
নী Berge merece mes AG ITA Eau 
INUA EPEA] Reset Bala 
AAA AAAASARA] ইহউন্য Ba [aser Ads 


237 D2013: 23 has only bka’ gyur and omits ro. 


38 The bracket indicating the beginning of the passage is either missing or not 
visible in the facsimile edition. 


239 Read brid or ‘brid (see D2013: 23) for ‘bring? 


240 According to Beyer 1992: 229 og ma ("lower") and gong ma (“upper”) serve 
to designate verso and recto sides of a folio. In this case, however, og (ma) 
serves to differentiate a second (or "lower") folio with the same page number 
from a preceding one with the same number. 


241 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 159 has do and corrects this to to. 
242 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 159 has ras. 

?? 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 159 has chos. 

%4 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 159 has chos. 


[a] Sana [agn ilia | 
SIM | 
merae m RR IRSA A] | 

Anag ATATA 41995 | 


YA 


[308/f. 17 lower b;] 
ua | 

Ra Ra Ga INA Egaal] | 
BAA | 
যন Aer SHAAN VEN NEESGERSU | 
SrA] lin ঠন] aki 
FNANATS NAHAS ESS SEES জন] 


BHD SY EMU A SEES (ERS ANY ata a 


?5 Not corrected in D2013: 24. 


246 Not indicated as corrected reading in D2013: 24 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung 
bdag 2015: 159. 


47 Not corrected in D2013: 24. 
248 shad (and space) after kyis is missing in D2013: 24. 


249 Not corrected in D2013: 24. D2013: 22 corrects this into a single shad (without 
indicating the fact). 


250 D2013: 24 suggests reading rjes for rje. 
?31 Not indicated as a corrected reading in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 159. 


AI THAT (ATA) HANA AVIAN sS 


5294] 


[309/f. 18a] Sis (PRA 

wj ai AA ৭থ্যায ঘন্তুন ঘারিঘা | es: 
Ay RE ESI aR area ARH AS REN qase 
Gq] ABA Br Gry IvG [agser 
(হস HORNA anazaa ZANZI RAN 
rar rarang [emnt BRER ANSE RT) 
sanaganlar aAa নিজে Aaa) FT 
WS RATA থুখ অ ধ্ন্ SRNR ARABS অহনা 
aR ACS ST SIVA] aR aA) [agar] aa 
Baar (seid la 
(Agel) ea ) 


?? Not indicated as a corrected reading in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 159. 
253 In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 159 kyi (kyis) is missing. 

254 D2013: 24 has pantita. 

255 Not corrected in D2013: 24. 

256 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 159 has only ces. 

237 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 159 has only rnying ma. 

258 D2013: 24 has pantita. 


239 Rendering the Sanskrit name Nalanda. For the Tibetan spelling see Dung 
dkar tshig mdzod chen mo 2002: 1195. (D2013: 24 has na len dra'i.) 


60 [n the manuscript this text is inserted in a small script above the line. Its 
place between spyan drangs and mtho gling is indicated by three dots. 


261 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 160 suggests reading sngags instead of 
phyag. 
262 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 160 has only yin no. 


23 The bracket indicating the beginning of the passage is either missing or not 
visible in the facsimile edition. 
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garga AANA | 
[aganna gars ada | 
নী SHV শুন্যতা | 

RSS ATSC AACA | 
AAT স্ন হুল girona] | 


SA RERNA Far | 


III AAA |] 
MUA ন্তিয'অন্তন | অহন যব] | 
২২১০৬, ১%.% | 
STAGE NANT | 
AI Avy) anal | 
[হানা Raraga yy ag] | 
ayes Ra Ba |S 


[310/ 18b] 

3N | 

ang ®t lagn eere Sy | 
AA ang tea EX ঘাখুমা | 
nae gene] | 
Kulaani | 


264 Not corrected in D2013: 25. 
265 Rendering the Sanskrit name Sadhupala. 
266 Rendering the Sanskrit name Gunapala. 
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AARNE AG NU | 
বন্তি আন্ন ত] | 
ararlyadlaramakzı | 
(Baha | mure Sa faa n 
ঈঘাহী [aggere] [legc] | 
[Aiea Ra] অজ [iere] Dy | 
Ar RRAIN | 
SRF AN লিমন ARNT | 

gau [aerae | NREN TRIGA | 
Kaa al SEC | 
AZA | 

AKINA (gas) AN GAIA | 
AA NSS] | 
E ea galery | 

[af arrn ARAA] | 
ARANAS TANJAN | 
AA REND | 

ন য'৪থ'ন্‌য'নহ)ম | 


267 In the manuscript in addition to pra only fragments of a ligature (alternative 
possible subscripts ja or nya?) are preserved. 


28 D2013: 25 prangi and suggests correcting this into pradznya, thus as 
rendering the Sanskrit name Prajhapala. 


269 Rendering the Sanskrit name Prajhapala. 
270 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 161 suggests reading the skung yig as nam mkha'. 
271 Rendering the Sanskrit name Jhänasri. 


KUIA | 
হবুম'নন্ত’থ'ল='নন5হীথ| | 
KUIGA | 
ARARNAR ER D] | 
U] 
Aa 


[311/f. 199] SEAT] 

ve] ৮৮%" 

BUA BH VRS তন ASA] | 
NATSNEITLAEEARTIZNAN] | 
ধাধা ইবন মন SAV ZING | 
SR ত লন | 
NITAKATAA | 

agre ৬. ৯৮৬ A A 
Anunua | 
IA | 
TTINA RER] | 


272 D2013: 26 has pantita. 

273 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 162 has only kyis. 
274 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 162 has only de yi. 
275 Not corrected in D2013: 26. 

276 D2013: 26 has pantita. 


wag as | 
Arauna | 
ANA | 
SA SASA AA VIAN] | 
RANIA] | 
AgI ens] | 
JARRA ASIA | 
agana Angar] | 
KAIER VAJAA [mS] | | 


ABASI HU | 

mar eam | 
AAGA WAUA | 
ARTE | 
nu | 
SPAIN | 
arag TITRA ঘা GAVE] | 
[aay au da 


277 Rendering the spelling in the manuscript (not indicated in D2013: 26 which 


has sa man ta). 
278 Rendering the Sanskrit name Samantasrijhäna. 
279 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 162 has only gyi. 


280 Not indicated as a corrected reading in D2013: 26. 


281 Not corrected in D2013: 26. 
282 Not corrected in D2013: 26. 


[312/f. 19b] 

S DRESS] | 
Sas eps | 
AAR Eva Hvavagy| | 
Kuu aree Rn] 
alli | 


Grm NR] ATEA PERT TTAR] [Rs] Ar 
[eren] zpe [ ngana KINGA 
IWIJI asar) dam" [aga] rae 


Asa] args? (5) Aa ia (aaa অহ'ঘস্টন্ম agar 
Aran grg ÈRTA] Srg ATE] SNE NAS 
IRS] SA NNA নত" [angar] anaia 
AS IAA T ENDRAR] Aa 
JIE DAAGT] [ন qr erar NIRAN 
ARRAN HR IYNE ARNT খনু E ESRI ASR] ^g 
ASE (mas) [ser] Sr ES TAJJAR ENA) 
283 Not corrected in D2013: 26. 

284 Not indicated as a corrected reading in D2013: 26. 
285 Rendering the Sanskrit name Dipamkarasrijhäna. 
286 D2013: 26 has pantita. 

287 In 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 163 pa is missing. 


288 Not corrected in D2013: 26. 


289 Not indicated as a corrected reading in D2013: 26 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung 
bdag 2015: 163. 


299 Not indicated as a corrected reading in D2013: 27. 
291 In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 163 tshan is missing. 


ATR ag 
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REX RAINES] AIKA AAAA ATAT ENAT 
zy AA | AS [যিবা] ধীষ্টা gare ১৮৯০ 
বন্টখজজহুথনা 


[313/ 205] | দীপ বিঅআ্)] 
kuinua rrr 
BRA অনন্যা AS (GSC RECRN] ল'ন [জন] ar 
senem aso] Rasy [einer] Ban 
zw [asramalaagıı idi larger FAIA 
TAN Ranae] Osea inge! WATS 
ur [de] jah জন ঘস্কুম Bye Sys (AeA) | 
RUNTER aa 


NS 


ganar Sy [marais mae | 

AN Yay DAAR YT IRNAN NRAN] ] 

AR GWARA NA TSA == JAAA] | 

AI AHA} gerer Var QA AHS | 


282 Not indicated as a corrected reading in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 163. 
293 D2013: 27 suggests reading dpal (and not dkyil ‘khor) for dal. 

294 Not corrected in D2013: 27. 

?5 Not corrected in D2013: 27. 

2% 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 164 has only yis. 


Baa 
ass (Aaa Rasa | x 
BEER E USE II Fag] | 


(xy 


aga [Anna a] MAI | 
নদ ANT AST) ua NA S] | 
KUIA 


[314/ 206] 
S esae] | 
REEL [RBG agregan] Jung aga | 


Sianga agen laaan ai 
SAARI Aa [Hager] ere Hrs ভিজা 
KASI [mers | Rages] 
ized KAABA Haare aA 


হী ন্‌ EENI 


Dax AH SRA AHI gS 


297 The bracket indicating the beginning of the passage is either missing or not 
visible in the facsimile edition. 


298 shad (and space) after od dang is missing in D2013: 30. 
2 D2013: 28 suggests reading dmyigs. 
30° Not corrected in D2013: 28. 


301 In the facsimile edition a part of the lower margin of a few words in this line 
seems to be missing here. Therefore the reading of rang srid (as also in D2013: 
28) is not entirely certain. Alternative readings might be rang dang srid pa (in 
case of a skung yig) or rang gzhan. 


(Agr নম Ay SER gare 
greenday (a) ga 


[sire | fere সুন) ৭২৪ ই" [sra 
qagan) (zearyr aka ga) 
Ida WANA Myers] SET 
&| (Aa অন্ন ঘৰি er Bq Qos large) er 
(saw) [অহন a) ) 

ARS Rasa নরহ nor] 


As SEES EE S 


qağa) (zasazas| | 


Sina [fev] re [Hayat] sigs] | 
Bgl Re aq laser ইননলাহা গৰমৰ] | 
aa lage হট Ringe | 

[ar Aer [Berger | 
marge Sese Age) sema] | 

Sisi B raf: eon Say) Bee Ä 


[315/f. 21a] JASN 
we| RAG aar অন্ত’ নদ মন Sq HM Ag da | 
A Baranga থৰ | 


302 D2013: 28 suggests reading rnam mang. 

303 D2013: 28 has dkon cog. 

304 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 164 has mdzad instead of mzdad do (skung yig). 
305 Not indicated as a corrected reading in D2013: 28. 

306 rkyen is crossed out in the original manuscript and omitted in D2013: 28. 
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উনি) [Nasr] Ka Hay ai Bye 
FREENET sey Aare [mar] [gar] 3) 
SAA AAA 3 eec EN 
[eerie | PAINS 1 

TGR aan na ali [Seer] অনি 
erlag USIA aagana 
ROT AR aN Ae SA GAY [wow SIA NA WA 
KE (Aa dr Zia ঠি হু বন EENI 
gang ER lEn] aper e sana সুন dr 
Harder eras gere aya [agre] [meni 
JINOU EAA garan] 


[316/ 21b] 

laga laa [Sqr msg Farge [rng | n 
AI peran [a] rA [Reyer | BHD: 
BA YS কুন মনন e [ge] [gister] [SA] eA: 
UASI নাহল [Az] ax [Ar] ) 


307 Not corrected in D2013: 28. 


308 D2013: 28 has (that is, adds) shad (and space) after gzhan yang and before 
rab gnas. 


309 D2013: 29 has ti ka without a tsheg in between. 
310 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 165 has only rma. 
311 Not indicated as corrected reading in D2013: 29. 
312 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 165 has only kyis. 


TAKE 


[aa Arar Qe 86 [side Sa AAT PAA) 
VaR] iana aga অজ ন্ুন্ত ভূন [এন নহি হু 
থা্ডন্-ঘদনা Ka WE RRNA [Reyna | USIA চাও 
০৬ AGRA SER [জন] g (sas) area নথী' 
Kangi gi RASS শসা ত 
Jirani gg aaa] ulijaa som) (gy 
EA NA SAA ^ [crear] 
a, [euer] UA [sid তন | বহন’) 
Ki AE gari ua খিন sa s Rr 
era generen aaa] fae gri T 
MGR ARIINAN AAA CNG) [Baren | areae [a 
বা Ae mais 


[317/f. 229: jy 

vgy BATA) AR [aga] [Seres |) সুমথ'মৰ্য 
REN] (Aa Rage gear" AA 
শজ্ঞনদনথনহ] SAJA IR NAARS ARE] AKISHI INA 


33 Not corrected in D2013: 29. 

314 D2013: 29 suggests reading dal (and not as a skung yig for dkyil 'khor). 
315 Not corrected in D2013: 29. 

316 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 166 reads the skung yig as mdzad do. 

317 Not corrected in D2013: 29. 

318 Not indicated as a corrected reading in 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 166. 
319 Not indicated as a corrected reading in 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 166. 
?? D2013: 30 suggests reading dkrum (and not bkrus) for dkrus. 

321 shad (and space) after byas nas is missing in D2013: 30. 


ga [garry] NE WE AC gago] ya 
Rare 
SANE EIA [Sram [Rawr] জা 


(XXS) মছ'মগা৭'নস্তুথ nga) DN (à a | 


ax lava aaar) liga [gas] (নিম i oer 


ASI 
উন [ayer yoga eim] 
[asa je [gre] [e| gy R8) বিজ 
sam“ lage) y [eye ang | মহ | ere [AAG | 
[aser er galarraga ai ax 


ergargrr (Ad) An 
[serie] anr ARRADA] | 


am] 


at WAS Ki 
[ayez Arad | 
KAA N Jra] ৰ] | 


322 Not corrected in D2013: 30. 
323 In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 166 la is missing. 
324 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 166 has only gzhag. 


(za ss ax [S | GR ‘মথন যা’ lad 
[ad gare: 


SNAKE] FFE (aa Leod pe Rasa) ASR ean 


aya Ag parag aan আনা নম ৭8% [o 
Say অন্য (I Bayer) অনি [ire 


[318/ 22b] 

gas aA erac aia aaa ys mx 
agg ana [guy] [Seil । যম খম ৷ mem] iia 
agana (Aa) ai (aa gar 
RAS অফ ala iliua A 
aa RRR Sai Sata garen Lafarge 
aaraa YEAR U EN) [gar Isar) Sax (gas) 
Kuiga (Sze (gar) নহ] (gare) (Haz) far 
Nasa laang gan san মনা (wa জুম খা 
ze ct নিখআ' «rc [aga Eg AR ঘাহ খাছ’ (aza ğa 
lagaan) jaer anaana AA [স্ৰী | থমন'ভছ] 
zur IAA al wanane [লি 
qwl ula ঘৰি’ [gre] ragen e 


১2১ shad (and space) after od dang is missing in D2013: 30. 
326 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 166 has ni instead of di. 


327 Not indicated as a corrected reading in D2013: 30 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung 
bdag 2015: 166. 


328 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 166 has yin no instead of yin te (skung yig). 
329 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 166 has ba'i. 

330 In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 166 yang is missing. 

331 D2013: 31 suggests reading dra ma for grwa ma. 


বায নিই শননশহা ARATA gE] 
yr iga] eurer (ana) ame 
iii ini wA [esee দেবী লু) 
Ey 


[319/f. 23a] 3x [mail | 
W] SANS ESSEN nag Aa [gar NUR 
Sexe চন RA] | 
FINRA p HIRI ara 
ar (ARs) [Nya] sire মিছন উহ [থালন' 
খল lad হমব'তনা lgegaarı নিখোজ 
Ag Sv নয্ুন বুনন) নু] | 

RAS অন্ন Se aan] ar [ধান হার্ট) থা 
Rupe SI agar BENAR RT] RAI (rac rar) A 
(gar) Sen sg [aite tinent] ver (gas নিম e 
BRA] (ass ensi | akg Aa ere Rr [mS] [agar 
Sor [Seven men ঠি 

agen [same 


Fau Ey arare 
VIA YRSIIASA TU AGA) HA BA 


332 Rendering the Sanskrit name Sri-Nalanda. 

333 Not corrected in D2013: 31. 

334 Not indicated as corrected reading in D2013: 31. 

335 Not corrected in D2013: 31. 

336 yang is missing in D2013: 31! 

337 Not corrected in D2013: 31. 

338 D2013: 31 suggests reading brtsal (and not bstsal) for rtsal. 
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as) erar [gas dar ande AS gay 
স্ম্তখীননঘাখ্নলা Nam (garasa) ume] lage [ 
laingia ii Fur 
Kigali সহহহখী E gga | ict 
Mona aa [mv | steep p 


[320/f. 23b:] 


Aua suam [a 
[জমা Syn yero ge [Ar | agar eret 
NAR AA [Es s merum" erae Hav RR" 
hani বিৰ জব্যহযানহঅ্ঁনথনহ] aR 


খনন্লা aa ai USIA [eme লেজ nr 
amaga aali | (Rear | ঘৰি নৰুন মম an 
ERRA) aaa IM ঘাত যা 
fm] (aa) অব aq টন ন=] AGA 


339 Not indicated as a corrected reading in D2013: 31. 

340 Not corrected in D2013: 31. 

341 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 168 has rang. 

342 shad (and space) after dang is missing in D2013: 32. 

38 Not corrected in D2013: 32. 

344 shad (and space) after bcas pas is missing in D2013: 32. 
345 D2013: 32 suggests reading bgrang for sgrengs. 

346 Not corrected in D2013: 32. 

347 Tn 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 168 dang is missing. 
348 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 168 has pas. 

?? Before [ha there is an unclear sign or ligature which seems to be crossed out. 


30 D2013: 32 suggests reading rdzas (which is not even indicated as corrected 
reading) for sdzas. 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 168 has rdzas and suggests 
reading instead of this "mdzad?". 


ZINGINE UZAZI 
sica Arx re EV SIN SIN) dann [ases 
sel) Ígamrls3ysre sper las | 

FINAN স্ব FIP ANC AQI ISA eei ees “HN 
AAR Margen sy [mar] হাহ gg | ৰহব অ'হে' 
অ)” gam] WY A IRaQAN AAA ere SNS HAT 
SAA arya [Area gays [gr] y [Bay 
AA] আন্না STAR 
KUSI kuagiza qaqa] II AUT 
[321/f. 249:] XTRA] 


Yee] Kasa RAG WA AMGr CAN KA SEEN 
AS Go [Say] A "NE [scere] Syra AAT AR gx 


351 Not corrected in D2013: 32. 


352 Not corrected in D2013: 32. 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 168 suggest 
reading an additional su after legs. 


33 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 168 has only sde. 
354 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 168 has only btsan. 


355 D2013: 32 suggests reading dra ma for grwa ma. 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 
2015: 168 has “grwa [dra?]". 


356 Not corrected in D2013: 32. ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 168 has only ‘bod. 


357 The following passage (from tu bshegs ... lo la rab) is added in smaller script 
on the same page below line 7. The addition is indicated by three dots between 
rab and gnas. 


358 Not corrected in D2013: 32. 


3? D2013: 32-33 reads rmangs bres (and not rmangs brel) and suggests correcting 
this into rmang bris. A more appropriate word seems to be rmang gting. 


360 D2013: 33 suggests reading brdzogs and not bsdzogs. 


FS] uana fargo laesione gs 
| Kart | fare SO Bara n নি বহ 
SNA gua — [gerens নম guy ইনথনি হন 
KI ii AER AÀ] মেনন 
মন লম Ku iii A | 


JRE INERTE] | 

AT HE SEV HWS [AG] Aq] | 

মৰ্ম BURN EIVIN EVAN YARAN] | 

say Aa AR saraan zÂ] | 

ana Ra বর্ন ar gemi: [matr] (gal y | 
TUISHI | 

zu sage [Sag armer | 
NORA [ger iac amer নন] | 


Rr ares ASH AA খম arme] seria Ed ^E 
[myst lager শুন থও) 


361 D2013: 33 has (that is, adds) su after dar rgyas. The foundation for this is 
unclear. 


362 Not corrected in D2013: 33. 

363 Not corrected in D2013: 33. 

364 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 169 has rig and instead of this raises a possible 
reading as "ris?". 
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[322/f. 245] 

মৰ্ম যজি aha GA Gary হাহা 
B VES HIRATA EY VA Ten feto (Ra 
Ba RAR RIAA FRATATT] — FARRAR) 
a [agg lga] KIAINA eR ag AR Aga 
ARG GRAVES )anearg (লন্ত ER (sl | 


SE Na TRATT ATVN AR পু স'নন্তন বহন” ga 
(asy Ta Arga EE Ries feas: 


AR KURUR A ATA agg WYN PARENT) SS ary Ay 


age [Ag] নিনিনত্া আন্না agwaakaasa, ই 
my en erae Amare gracia 
অহ্না নুন aI (seq vers yere 


365 The passage ‘khrungs pa'i gcen repeats the final words at the end of the 
preceding page in a revised (this is, corrected) form, by adding sku at the 
beginning and with the correct form of gcen at the end. Therefore, 'khrungs pa'i 
cen at the end of page 321/f. 24a seems to represent an example of a scribal 
error that was not corrected at the time of writing or after the work was finished. 
Evidence for the latter can be found on a number of pages of the manuscript, 
for example, in the form of small textual additions, ranging from single letters 
and ligatures to full words or longer passages. These additions are usually 
found immediately above or under the respective line where they belong or 
sometimes—as on this page (322, f. 24b)—at the top of the page (with a sign in 
the text, in this case an x, to indicate the place it belongs to). 


AR Aaragnay 


366 D2013: 33 suggests reading (ka) tu (rgam) and not (ka) ru (rgam). 
367 D2013: 33 has pantita. 

368 Not corrected in D2013: 33. 

369 See also Dung dkar tshig mdzod chen mo 2002: 1973. 


370 [n the manuscript this text is inserted in a small script above line 1. Its place 
between byung nas and chos la is indicated by an x below the line and an x 
before the addition. 


371 Tt is not clear why D2013: 34 suggests reading pa and not ba. 
372 Not corrected in D2013: 34. 


373 D2013: 34 has na ga ra’ dza' (rà dza) which does not correspond to the 
spelling in the manuscript nor does it render a correct Tibetanised spelling of 
the Sanskrit name. 


TE) 


a [age খী II (Foray | gay TRA 

Sage) Aara rar AX | ঘনিম। erra rcr 

YRS Kua (gary p ঘালীঘান্ধর্থী] | 
গমৰ হব ঘামতুম e | মন gard) [Rares] BANI 


[323/f. 2591] Se] 

উগ্র iana নথযন্থীনতনর্ধ NAI caer 
Yana kaaa sprna] GAN 
URN Mai II 397999) 
JAFAR] AAA চলন ENAR AAR] 
BF aaron] (nr na gA [Rer [Jo 
gl (Bae (SAR) 59S) A ARANZA Ag aa 
au yar [mar] aaa aaa sg থজ্‌ ঘন] am 


EEGI 


374 D2013: 34 has nyi shu rtsa gu [sic] pa. The foundation for this is unclear. 

375 In ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 309 la is missing. 

376 Not indicated as a corrected reading in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 309. 
377 Tt is unclear whether ngoo represents a skung yig or not. ‘Dar tsha Khyung 
bdag 2015: 309 (and n. 4 on p. 342) suggests reading (lo) ngo bo instead of (lo) 
ngo. 

378 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 168 has ba and reads pa. (The text clearly has 
pa) 

379 From yab sras gsum ... to ... bgyid 'tshal ste (f. 24b7-f. 30b1) the text 
corresponds to Fragment Ka (see Ra se dKon mchog rgya mtsho 2004: 117- 
120). Karmay (2015: 479f.) identified four parts within this fragment, each part 
being dedicated to a different topic. From yab sras gsum ... to... gzhung du bris 
pa'i gzhi (f. 24b7-f. 26105) the text corresponds to Fragment Ka, part 1 (ibid.: 
479-480). 

380 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 168 has ye with double greng bu. 

381 Not corrected in D2013: 34 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 309. 

382 Not corrected in D2013: 34. 


suere sa Re m) aaa 
ATT SPAT ALA GAA EH ilani ui 
(aa) aera] এ AS dla 
KAAP Agar ATIRA] aa RR Saag 
qag (ary lias) চঞজ  ওডছও হী 
হীন meyer ISA অন্য সহন ঘন 
AR grar RIAR) ui 


[324/ 25b] 

Aerea gs ali Farner AEG NARS EN 
DESH] RaagvRaga agra [ea হন তু বুম 
grasa ge) ভবন আিখীনহা Aq [mary aca qn’ 
sera AINA sme Ragen 
ii Anaga A aka 
laini Raar [Aral ঘনি ঘন লম] ass‘ 


হলি EAA arum] AKIFA ATE [za SAX 


383 D2013: 35 suggests reading snying. 


384 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 310 has rnying tshems bsde and suggests 
reading instead snying tshoms sde. 


385 shad (and space) after g.yo is missing in D2013: 35. Furthermore D2013: 35 
suggests reading yod cog for g.yo mchog. 


386 D2013: 35 suggests reading rin chen which, however, does not include the na 
ro in the skung yig. 


387 D2013: 35 suggests reading rim, however, without correcting kyis. 


388 In the manuscript tshul is inserted in a small script above line 3. The addition 
is indicated by three dots between ni and khrims. 


aJar [rA] aa নু€ননিইআমদিনতঘনলা VIET 
aan [grep qaaa [are lara Age aa RAAE] 
AA 
ui iga KITO BNE] 
MANAIKI agree য়) Aa amar 
মতত ত meme] laggar) [aga] sen 


SIP Tags AFIN EIERN) খনন eren 


zw) Aaaa, EN 


[325/f. 26a:] YRAN 
ws AR নুন ERJA) gar [maie] Fea ga Nar 
Kia HERI FST O AA a O SN)" 
৮৮৮ ৷৷৷ 1.৮... ৮. kaaa 
kaa Bex] FARR] alaa 
সন বাক্স AFNA EAN Â] SURECR'RET rers EN ANH 
aR AAT pS] [BPH |AWIVHARAAATIGGY 
ARAANAR AAT SS] অহ নৃযা স্ুম'স অন্যটি Fo ORI 
DER) amas sraBas anaaga [ar 
Agar lard) [ange larga argana an GAS 


389 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 310 has only bar. 

390 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 310 has kasa (?). 

391 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 311 has only bzhig. 

392 shad is not necessary here. 

383 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 311 suggests reading "bcas(?)" instead of bces. 
3% Not corrected in D2013: 36. 

3 The facsimile of the original MS has lo with subscribed wa zur. 


Vai UASI anas TIGR AAS 
Kini seen ya mamme] ARI 
NIERA) Paz sierra enr [Aq | SA SECOS 
Ia and TASTER SAR Sa ae” 
ena) aagana উমি Sar 


[326/f. 26১] 
[যিযান্য ঘৰ aaa ala [gv spare 
AE inua guza js 
JAJ IAEA awali 
[Serena | (ss) Syri AA] 
না” Aa] 
[za] sagesse 33mm XD S Hen 
agg মাঘ" Saas মী ন৭)} Fagg a} [8v 
y ৮১১] sage SA tg Zaren! (ad 


Scam 
SASH IA HA 


396 D2013: 36 suggests reading di instead of ding. 

3% Not corrected in D2013: 36. 

3% shad (and space) after cing is missing in D2013: 36. 
399 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 311 has 0 instead of bo. 
400 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 311 has only te. 

401 shad is not necessary here. 

*? Not corrected in D2013: 36. 


495 In the manuscript gsol (without tsheg or shad) is inserted in a small script 
above line 4. The addition is indicated by three dots after kyang. After kyang 
one syllable, most probably gsol (plus shad) of which only the prefix ga remained 
visible) is covered by a black spot. 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 311 has gsol go. 


404 Not corrected in D2013: 36 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 311. 


TES 


Anlaag IM MISA [m 
ll agaga) a Pagar’) [S Eqs) 
WA izi gy gar ia agra agar অলী 
NMRA AG ATG GR THALYS অ'লঠ৭ TATEN 
[serae FAR aaa Rare Aare [BAA | aa vay 
za ua AHAZI SANT AGA sns 
ag ang ন বীজ)” [gar 3& gera ন অনি] agama) 


Sugary 


[327/f. 27a] XARA] 
graz Aaga) Rasa নম ধন ঘুণ 
SELF [Bary | sugars gerer 
বলহর্থজালইন (মেইল) ৭৪ যা S518; [ms | ar [Ry ar 


[aar] ঘ'নমপ্নমথ| ATG Basi AA errem 


NS 


NSH SH WA KN [Raises] [rf] srt 


#5 From de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom ... to ... smos pa ltar gyis shig (f. 26b5-f. 
28a2) the text corresponds to Fragment Ka, part 2 (Karmay 2015: 480). 


** Despite the fact that the a chung below sha is clearly readible D2013: 36 
reads shakya and has sh'akya (shäkya) only as a corrected reading. 


407 In Sanskrit Ganga (river). D2013: 36 reads gang gi rlung and corrects this into 
gang ga'i klung. 
408 Not corrected in D2013: 37. 


#9 See Dung dkar tshig mdzod chen mo 2002: 462 for the Tibetan spelling. 
D2013: 37 reads the skung yig as 'khor lo bsgyur ba'i rgyal po. 


410 Not indicated as a corrected reading in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 312. 
41 Not corrected in D2013: 37. 


4? The facsimile reproduction appears to have a minor flaw in this place. 
Therefore ma is an equally possible reading. 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 312 
has ma. 


43 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 312 suggests reading rnyog instead of snyog. 


RAR] 
gv ld] ağa [ssi] [mera | Ra ন='নধীন eta ens] 
Essay ara HART E Ransa] MRNA TÂTER 


৭8.২" aša aa) [fee čan) ax [ice 


NIA JARA AN fna are 
ঘহ' মিছন শী] | 

[aaa aaa AAR AGH 
IIIA EN [mr | stain অন 
SA II garl aayy] aaa 
[angaa gili gras aa (Ras aaa 
(33%) (saw as (ray ক্সন' ঘাদন)নন্খা iia 
০ SEC ELEC HQ (a 
NAA Sa HINA HAAN ARNAN 


[328/ 27b] 

serre WA GSK নম থল gay = femi [mar] 
amas লীন ilaa seq 
WISH AARIA ew] aana 
[yar] FA Sara) [হাথ JE 


^^ D2013: 37 suggests readingslang pa and suggests correcting this into bslangs 
pa. 
45 Not corrected in D2013: 37. 


416 Also a corrected reading gol is possible (see ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 
344, n. 11). 


Sa S län) (ARH Seat a NA qe 
za ran again [A 
nAg JATA Aya Sar [বলনা 5 AYTTI etym 
Aua BANANA] আহ্বান হাবিব erga afe reg 
TI 1 ০৮৮৬ ৯৬১7.911) জলজ 
sylag WE EWE Aa arma 
AN OR Ry MEENA [mega | a Rs 
anar gg দুম )থ'ন='| Sia Mane] am 
FARTS] ai airg] Sana” 
(aigalar ia argala ছিন্ন GR 
AM QRAA BAAR 


[329/ 28a:] SA REI 


V] Mara aa] RET Spam: [arem] NER 


JRPA LEM RIV ART NA TGR AA ais A AIA IN 


417 [n this case the manuscript shows an inaccurate skung yig (mix-up of na ro 
and zhabs rkyu vowel signs, which is not indicated in D2013: 38). The intended 
expression in full is certainly dong du. ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 312 suggests 
reading the skyung yig as dud gro. 

418 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 312 has only ltung. 

419 D2013: 38 and ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 312 read shas drag (and not shas 
rtag). 

420 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 313 suggests reading bdag can instead of bdag 
bcag (cag). 

421 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 313 suggests reading dam bca' instead of dam 
bzhag. 

422 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 313 has only cung po. 

123 After dang a few characters are hardly visible. Perhaps dul was written here, 
then erased and written on the following page? 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 
313 has bal in this place. 
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পরা yl IA SOKA SAWA AE | Sg 
ars aza [বমন হন An aR ARE] 
[sar] erar 
AAT any GARTNER Svan nsv qs [Atay eur 
Sara] grande da aay এ. SECOS YRKES 
Ear Rer NARRE] BANA WAAR] SE ET 
HOS. sep cS rer 
TEHERAN gear আগুন লিহণ 
ANAR AAT NSN TRA NA] JAJNA JAAT] A 
a] wR ISR] 


Mara wajane meam asil, 


cet আনহা 


(ma &fe aaa f^ aaa de 
(aaa হুকনঘন্খনদনাথা gra SVT H AHIMA SHA 
maga] warana [ars] 


[330/f. 28b:] 


HAB] KIIZA EN malaini 
graag gga) জনা নই্টনহনজ্ঞখা AI 
SG SANA WINGA SEA SNA SAA AA 
Janin ula kia 
^^ From dge dun gyi (gyis) chos ... to ... khams gzhan du dbyug go (f. 28921, 


28b3) the text corresponds to Fragment Ka, part 3 (Karmay 2015: 480). 
425 Between spyad and pa there is an empty space (as that following after shad). 


426 shad (and space) after pa'am is missing in D2013: 39. 

427 D2013: 39 has (that is, adds) shad (and space) after bsreg and before phyis. 
428 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 313 has only mi. 

428 shad (and space) after zhing is missing in D2013: 39. 

430 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 313 has only la. 
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qam] Sam) AIR ইষ্ট ga [ster ঘান হু [er 
epy | 

anaingia SAasy [aser] acer (agar 
(ansa SS AIAN AA OR AAR AR KS EN) 
SAS শৃহ শান SHASTA AJAV EAN] AJAVAT] SEHR 
Bas Aa eere qs] iia 
বরা অন্দন্্রনাথা enge engan aere): [2n | AN sy 
a Rarna Jo iia [mary aye) quem 
sad] ANSTETTTARTETA STAG IGA SR] Sau 
ii বি 


[331/f. 2991] FAAN] 
w prfr Brh [mera lar la 
gree [Sassi] [Ager | নলপ্থজ থ'বুম'ন 9= eras তু 
[Rer] egg] ga [Sari] [er] ঘন eere 
SR] নক্বনঘনগ্রনজসন্নঘন্লা saga UA | 
uraan RYN SANA BAI ee] (ger gas) 8 
ATR AIR salas qe] B 
Zain Naar A| 
arme repo MIWA লম) 


32 D2013: 39 suggests reading rim, however, without correcting kyis. 


33 D2013: 39-40 reads 'bod (and not as a skung yig, that is, 'bod do) and corrects 
this to ‘bad. 


#4 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 314 has only chos. 


Kiini ni [s za rene 

[Rava l sanggap] uani [ar 
Bay] [ade ar [arte | বণ] Baar Raser arg 
qs 
seres 
SUN USA CAS NA día ss নযা নহ অহ EEE 
a) gajan aanw] Seeger ধিহহ ভিউ 
(acoger 


Fee ঘাত স্ন আজ গনী টিন 
[লয় ল3নট্) | বনন'ন্যন WA ==' 


[332/ 29১] 

qag soie Say AR [Aq Aya] Fara Faq gia 
[Aaa মাব্য'ঘ'ল৭ aaa aga] aq See 
Sale) CER JR AYRI AAA AANRAND] ARN 
RRA HART BN) [gas] [gare] ya Bai 
UR AR HR E ধন HAG ART a Farley 


ARAL AGA GVEA | sae errasse) SEA 


Dar] (as) FAV Rq RoR aR) তে: 
Sea ANSNSS ERG] ajnan ynia] AT 


#5 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 314 adds dang after pa. 

436 D2013: 39 suggests reading rim, however, without correcting kyis. 

437 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 314 has only gzhug. 

438 The manuscript seems to feature two tsheg after dang and before the shad. 
#39 Not corrected in D2013: 40. 

“0 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 315 has only "thums[?]", su is missing. 

“1 shad (and space) after te and before gyod is missing in D2013: 40. 


S«aQw| ধন জনন were Sae ari 
Bang — gars sna gere নবিন EAA aaa Sar 
(osa: Ara Syene enemies Age | 

KUALIKA [aar | eie erem ee 
নৃম'থ৭ি Sas [ml 


এহ] 
[gate aaa [mr খা 
Szlaga] হন স্তন এ [er 


1333/f. 30a] [yar IEE 

we| AR SRY [gasrlaggey aa uw 
৯১% SARS RA AA aR] [GAIN | asser taste) 
MIKIA ER] দল] লযন্ম অন জিন নহ" Bar 
Sj Sr ue [gases | Ain agg Gigs e FAJNE 
Aawa অহনা au 
নী ধ্জন্তুলা Bal yerr ইহঅনৃশী agar) Hara 
Sw| aminini ui 
van lama rad লইঘাননই' 
II ISI FARREA [gas] wer 


MAF AIA A URA FERRIER (as) Bana 


^? 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 315 has ches ni and suggests reading instead 
mchis pa ni. 

443 shad (and space) after na and before rgyal is missing in D2013: 40. 

#4 shad (and space) after cing and before thugs is missing in D2013: 41. 

^5 Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 315 has only snying. 

#6 shad (and space) after dang and before khyim is missing in D2013: 41. 

447 shad (and space) after dang and before ngan is missing in D2013: 41. 


iii [SIN AHR ART AA 
maggaa (gaan Sarnen IAA — Spe gu 
ai Flyer নম'থন Bananga gaan] 
[যন ম'্্মবন্টুন্থ' ala ENRE] ANRE] 
Sara Madansa Mese] 


[334/f. 30b:] 


A 
8i a (aa) Ss asian (81 


[নগাঁনঅর্জলা | ner onde | arme | eer 
Gr বিঘা] voa awry: 
[Gy (Gay) sies y Bayer] 

Hagar fers [ier] rer Rear] | 

ATAJN EN ae ASN y | 

TSN HVA ARMS GaN AYS TATEN | 

AN BA HG RIG ARG BH [ST] ae | 


Nina [eger | SZARE (G RRN] gare 
[ganan] Sara Tar ARAN) gay] ZART KR 
YTRA IATER ত সন অন AS] NA "T 


“48 Not corrected in D2013: 40 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 316. 

^? Not corrected in 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 316. 

^9? Not indicated as a corrected reading in 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 316. 
#1 Not corrected in D2013: 40. 

^? Not corrected in 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 316. 


^53 D2013: 42 and 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 316 have bstims without indicating 
this as a corrected reading. 


TEA 


Agrar As) [ager] [8e xo অহন 
ui ie 
KAABA BANI AI SEI (Ray 
Su 55] SIRO SA KE NA আনন 
থা ga) মুসন হুশ বিঅন্ধহীঘানিঘটিখা AAA ART 
TANI NA WAN Ag 


[335/f. 31a] Ko 

we] paremas (BaF) | 
RENQTAR AAG লন JA ya yana P 

5 Ed as sra Bé sre Qe mener মথন" 

5 [3 অহুনজী Bars: farapa au aaa 


kia anainua 
SIN Sire een YR Ñ] VAP aan} naa gv 
TARTANA in MBUA নমা mar 


454 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 316 has se and suggests correcting this to pe. 


#5 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 316 suggests the skung yig as gtso bor cher. 
This is problematic as there is only one na ro and one greng bu. 


456 Also a reading as mdor (skung yig) may be possible. In this case the meaning 
of phug mdor would be equal to phug dang mdor. 


457 D2013: 42 has de ba ra’ dza' (ra dza), which is not supported by the spelling 
in the manuscript nor does it correspond to ra’ dza (ra dza) in order to render 
the Sanskrit raja. 


458 D2013: 42 has ka tu hrogs. 
^9? Not corrected in D2013: 42. 


^9 From chos 'khor bstan (brtan) par... to ... bcas pa la gal ba bgyis na (f. 31a3-f. 
35b2) the text corresponds to Fragment Kha (see Ra se dKon mchog rgya mtsho 
2004: 120-123). 


461 Not corrected in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 316. 


SI Zzvraftgiaygananges daran 
স্ন ভিজ gar ewvg Tanager লি aa pain 
ধীৰ PARA AA নতুন) AR ARR man gang 
Zara Rar Aamann Agaa asia 
ঘান AR Bang ada engage) AKE 
FAENA 

Sanna ry generar g NAE ANGE AA (are) 


[336/f. 31b] 

ART gwagge|] gaq egra] mar 
BASS Ie মৃৎ ঘা Angara MG AGE AaS 
rege ARTAR aR] 
ঘন ঘি KTR apg UNE SVS] RAT wr 
ERS NEST ATG (ans) NAN AA] amer 
NSF] FRAIER] azidi qr 
SRN, gag WPA TERAWAZRER AAT 


^? "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 316 has "tum[?]. 
463 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 316 has la instead of las. 


464 The following sentence which is not contained in D2013 and in ‘Dar tsha 
Khyung bdag 2015: 317 is added in smaller script on the same page below line 
7. 


465 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 317 has khyed and suggests correcting this to 
khyad. 


^9 Not corrected in D2013: 43 and in 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 317. 

467 Not corrected in D2013: 43. 

468 Not corrected in D2013: 43. 

^9 Not corrected in D2013: 43. 

47 The main editor of this text does not entirely exclude the possibility that 


8 [mr ANJI O] ERYRI GA] Ser 
apang TAS sme] ana ar agan 
TARN A AUA 
kaliii ana AIR Gq RRA 
সা 
kul ulaini aaa 
casg) Ar AAR ai Braa] ay 
ara | মন veia Ry 


মৃতু | sister (aseo) sera 


[337/ 32a] Kaas 

we| ara Anania Srsdf E WA Ba 
ASNAN JANI E RISE] 
ANKER [aaa] lağa ১৮ [যিবা] gk 
qarqgasn 93%) [ঘুনজনা। AISUT IS WL AVAL ABR 
TANARIS MRR AAA TATIR] ARS [Sav 
qqa lA Aaga aiana লিখ 
za] RAE] [siis e| aru Baraza [Sq নানু 


Klee [gar] [arem zarar 


instead of bod one should read bdo. 
^1 Not corrected in D2013: 43. 
#72 Not corrected in D2013: 43. 


473 D2013: 43 has the Tibetan numeral 4 and does not suggest a corrected 
reading. 


474 Not corrected in D2013: 43. 
475 Not corrected in D2013: 43. 
#76 shad (and space) after bzang ba and before khyim is missing in D2013: 44. 
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চা Agla aa iii ys 

KAEDA Raylar gy AIRNE 
হা pasay anya নব ay] Bareqzanag 
Gries eren ier] lga ata AG Daca 
àa II serae ad agaaga 
aa 
BR] IR] kuiua eri sor Ber yep 
Serm] UKIINGIA 


ARABIAN বলনা Grae eges BA] 


[338/f. 32b] 
STANS] 
qag Sere ssa RR (ARR) 
Magar Aal A aAa aaa aua 


ana ANA নন Y ধান CES RON 


INAÜLNZERRAN 


477 Not corrected in D2013: 44 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 317. 


478 Crossed out in the original manuscript (not contained in D2013: 44). In ‘Dar 
tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 317 it is contained but not indicated as being crossed 
out. 


^? Not corrected in D2013: 44. 


480 D2013: 44 has reads rdzong, without indicating that this is a corrected reading 
of sdzong. 


481 Tt is also possible to read this as slob bo (by assuming a skung yig). D2013: 
44 suggests reading slab (bslab) bo. 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 318 has slabo 
(skung yig) and suggests a corrected reading as bslab bo. 


^? Not corrected in D2013: 44. 

483 Not corrected in D2013: 44. 

484 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 318 has only gyi. 

^5 D2013: 44 suggests reading drangs (and not dren) instead of drang. 

486 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 318 suggests a corrected reading of byad pa as 
Jag pa. 


TKO 


SIERT AZ ST RNY 
FRR AAR] KARTEN YA Rang (EA 
Ja খধিব[[তু ভন A Faas) নন্ণাযখ্নধন নহ] আ' 
TEE RER SSL WAWEKA HE 
uana aya 8 Serie ee বঠা” 
খ'ধিধা' FIBA VAN KAA AUA KS SA BAIR RA 
ungwana ani [gsr] [RR] ang 
IJIRA] ঘন [বিন থানা ARI aana 
IN [gas] AA awa Gaga sagan ERA RS 
TRIER) হর্ষ Zadar war [দল 
ax) (Bey lad TW tss) 


#7 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 318 has yu nu and in n. 25 (p. 348) explains this 
as an expression of mNga' ris dialect for gzhon nu. 


488 Not corrected in D2013: 44. 

189 shad (and space) after rgal and before byag is missing in D2013: 44. 

490 D2013: 44 has (that is, adds) shad (and space) after ‘bab and before byag. 
^ 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 318 has pa instead of sa. 

#2 shad (and space) after bgyi and before la is missing in D2013: 44. 

43 Not corrected in D2013: 44 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 318. 


#4 [n 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 318 ma after tha is missing. Instead of gsum 
he has gsum gsum. 

#5 Read gos instead of bdos (as in D2013: 44)? 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 318 
has gso rta and suggests correcting this to so Ita. 

#% The manuscript has no shad and space after sbyangs which, however, seems 
appropriate. 

497 Not corrected in D2013: 44. 


[339/t 33a] &f [emat | 

w uuguzi mujer বাৰী] 
FTAA MARANA ese mesure] SES 
ARR aana afe SyamErs EARN] tpe 
ani iii gi 
UE aiana, 
[জান উজ ঘৰি’ 
(aar) ar Fr ran Sard earlier aaa 
(E)RT]AAR] MERAT gaza naa 
aga] (ante) alia aver খিঅদনা গন 
AA SAN AC ARN CRINGE [nas]! (Be 
inna uani FEIE 
NGWEA WE HA gag gegen [8/1 
(Ze Ads again) aili 
AA 


তাতে (garage 


[340/f. 33b:] 


SA REC Ed qag Dane gar সুন qe A a] 


4°8 Not corrected in D2013: 45. 

199 Read su instead of pu? 

500 D2013: 45 reads zhing ba instead of zhib, perhaps understanding this a skung 
yig. 

°°! The main editor of this text does not entirely exclude the possibility that 
instead of bod one should read bdo. 


502 Not corrected in D2013: 45. 


বঘাআঘজ'নহ মান হুঁ lagal $ ceteri rn 
Savage লীন nS man] অটল 
ara (Nana | aree [mS | operare dr অতনা 
(germs mr Braa = নযময'থ'ম'খ'ইল pere S 
SIS [arza] NAITAJI RAE] ear eme Ed ax 
মক্তব অন সকত হুদ)” এজ] | ৯৭ ধ'|৭=' ME 
an (aaa STARTE SRR A Tag" 
ভন মন্‌ ag) graz Re [ emer eme Yan 
AASV SA garg] aaa ran gs 
ilia ar [8658€ argan [sie Sarl eere 
Kal [ugar] [eras মৰ মু aBa 
(zn Geo | erg মন্নু] 
ge [m AS] ay rema Sigma] 
ï aanp) ga WE SA SA aA EFE 
a) aaa gA laggar) (ae 
(gar aza po 


133 X (anaaga Rara 
JAS a 


503 Not corrected in D2013: 45. 

504 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 319 has only rdzun. 

505 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 318 has rdzul as skung yig for rdzu ‘phrul. 
506 ba is missing in D2013: 46. 


১০7 Obviously not understanding this as a skung yig D2013: 46 reads gan instead 
of gzhan. 


508 Not corrected in D2013: 46. 


*? The manuscript has no shad and space after gnang which, however, seems 
appropriate. 


>10 shad (and space) after dang and before chos is missing in D2013: 46. 


[341/f. 34a:] Soc 
we Ever [cyan grana) BERR (ager! J 
asse] — (Aere eer AR [e 
ggparlarırı agria Agaa Aara 
gasgla (gar gg যতন R Aag বাজী 
SS SS niaaa arie Ser aA 
TÜAALTETTZAR] ANTER [sie] A] megane 
মন্‌ মন্‌ ছন AAG AN [ag] [gere la lugan) yv 
[gels S gm গমন |] = amer [Nor] ge ভিন উল 
ESSAI 

হুষ'ন Arcas BT AIR Saag aa A [gave] A [ce 
ax lana (agg uana | erar [নীলৰতন নখ’ 
ara ai [8157] FAA ARNG] 
argwaan (aay lay aga san) ad 
DANA] হিআননি ইজ WASIA AI 
waua [Serene | ere R3 Sra [or] 189 
Hangers (gael [জমা url mA mee A] 
rera xar Wank ara e yaw [mir] ভু অ’ [ne 


[sarei] oes 


5:1 D2013: 46 has (that is, adds) shad (and space) after re and before btsug (gtsug). 
512 Not indicated as corrected reading in D2013: 46. 

53 Not corrected in D2013: 46. 

514 D2013: 47 reads also dkri but suggests correcting this to dbri. 

55 Not indicated as corrected reading in D2013: 47. 


TAN 


[342/f. 346] 

natur, (kaanza kiza maa [Haar] ar 
ii agar | ree (a aaa 
sqaq a থাম" g gaT 8*9 
BRAIRE [EAN থষ'নৰ্যম্‌ AYN YVA A AAV IHR 
JABR MSHA Bs Eu Aag r anr ya অ a) 
zapagarı yard lra AA aggy Agrar 
JA qa) agal AAR A arsine [অহনা er 
gA lawy] (Aaa ৷ ২| asg (Maal) array ae 
Sarafan aR awana Ray) বিলম স্ৰম) rear 


Rer [Sp f| erg cmn KE WA aE নহ" 
RR) Sy 
(nep Ar [AR] Serene) Gsm (D S RR 
IA per a 
aina Ray sera} EE [S27 অহন ই] 
JPJIR] RRNA DR] AN Beer 


KARIA [gar] Jana rer 


AAA aan অহন | মা 


>16 D2013: 47 has dkon cog. 

?7 The prescript ba is entirely black in the original manuscript (not contained in 
D2013: 47). 

518 Not corrected in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 320. 

5? Not corrected in D2013: 47. 

>20 In the manuscript phod par is inserted in a slightly smaller size above the line. 
Its place between kyang and mi is also indicated by two dots. 'Dar tsha Khyung 
bdag 2015: 320 has only phod (not identifying the skung yig). 

?! D2013: 47 and ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 320 have tshogs and also 
suggest correcting this to phyogs. 

522 D2013: 47 has sdar, without indicating that this is a corrected reading of rdar. 
‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 321 has dhar and suggests correcting this into 
sdar. 


[343/ 359] Nay 

kaaa Nagara (Aw) Sy day CIR aa 

নবান্ন [SRN ASSN) | was SS E 

হকুনবাজন)নলঘাঝা yaana AER] Sagaria 
aA aaraa 

cea fares [gate 


NS 


III AI SET 
UA gary] ASI 
MAI KUWA ZI ফলন হীন [8r | rr িঅহন শা 

ANGA SI Riesa AI SUS AA AE 
Kili n A alaa 
(az [dass | RA iia yadi ce 
er [sir] gem ene ee RR ari aerea 
TAZA AG AIREA] ১ ৷" Art] 
garaaa [sans] [eir] o rir ene 
ঘার্শনঘতআহু্খজইনখা KIJANI ISHU 
Nai Armee BP user) 


[344/ 355] 

SAA E Smarr ARAR] auza TRAN 
aaah Garza agana (gal KIGIZA 
an Saas naar [Nar] ag age yy 
পীন নদ) ন৪ঘজ' awar Anl] | 


>3 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 321 has dga’ pa'i. 
>24 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 321 suggests readingbro instead of bros. 


ur [aa] হী Bananas তিসঘানহনঅস্টুনি Bear 
Ui (age aream) Se: 
c^" HQ] Aser s অন্ত S RSS] 
SE Aa UU ASA AA AT SSNS 
SR) উানর্ষঘনহনি Ray) Serene Oe Br 
8| zagaa alie ae || [Raver] REI. 
AAA ও) য় ম=ন৭:ন=ষ্ট A (ai AOR 
[rfe অন্ত ঘাধ্স ga eoa: [agg] a [gg ব্য) 
|| uani [mor 1s Rea [ge ননী" 
alfa [aries] ae GARG SA adr) | tenor | ari: 
AAGWA, adesse Ss) RS Bree 


[345/ 3631] aem 


NS 


Ri [esee MKIWA Ka AZA 


525 In D2013: 48 yang is missing. 

>26 From ye shes od kyi (kyis) ‘bangs ... to ... bcod pa (gcod pa) mi mdzad re'i (f. 
35b2-f. 36a1] the text corresponds to Fragment Ga which ends with red (see Ra se 
dKon mchog rgya mtsho 2004: 123-124) while the rnam thar has re'i [zhes sogs 
kyang 'byung]. 

>27 D2013: 48 has dkon chog [5101] gsum. 

>28 Not corrected in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 321. 

52 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 321 wrongly suggests correcting spong to 
spongs. 

530 Not corrected in D2013: 48. 

531 D2013: 48 has dkon cog gsum. 

532 D2013: 49 has 'tshal (obviously suggesting this as a corrected reading of tshal). 
533 D2013: 48 has dkon cog. 

**! shad (and space) after dang and before sku is missing in D2013: 49. 

555 D2013: 49 also reads chums shing but suggests correcting this into chun 
zhing. 
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কুনথানর্তন বা ঘর্িনঘ) [rs | RA [Gener gage 


[REA lggrasrageg AUR | 

AASSN RE) fagar] RIRN EN Sese RA] | 
[agar ya Rs Seno [A1 8] | 
TTR TAIT] | 


[ARR AT Aer)” egg arm অহনা সখী 0 
Sarga gA | === | 

[eere] JA ARAJN ARAETA] p 
ঘাহখী [sarl e [agg asa] Aqla 0) 


KE aR RBA IIIA 
Jara Aq Aq WATANI AS (S) — GTA 
Arey RaA Sa ali uani 
KA (RATER SEA A ERA 
KIU UU Srarqgarsys [ege | cere 
sarsını aula (ar) USSI 


536 Not corrected in D2013: 49. 


537 D2013: 49 has also ‘khor lo for the skung yig, however, without suggesting a 
corrected reading. 


>38 Not corrected in D2013: 49. 

539 shad (and space) after dzas and before kha che'i yul is missing in D2013: 49. 
১০ Not corrected in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 322. 

* D2013: 49 has dal gyi. 
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(s&w ara, ভখনইহক্খঘাধ্ন্ন্খী 


[346/f. 36b] 

(যী [rifv] aria) a lage) gag aaa 
SEES SEITE [geri | ers Rye seg 
VBA aggre (aT AT iia 08 
ST REN para SD) rA [ Sayar] argi (aga 
alana (Sal) aara iii থানা | yg 
Gana crangay [8p | sias me বাহ rye eg হী) 
Agere] ngaa Aal gaa [ger cif [ae] ay 
arx Symm] AREA“ Ar aaa 
3na faga [Ree গাঁপা অ+" লী নত্তন্ত'ঘাথুআ1] ne 


2 D2013: 49 has dal gyi. 


3 D2013: 49 has pe par, without indicating that this is a corrected reading of pa 
par appearing in the MS. By referring to mNga' ris rgyal rabs (1996: 60; see also 
Vitali 1996: 114), D2013: 124 (n. 253) explains pe par and dpe pa as variants of 
the same name. 


4 The manuscript has las followed by a tsheg. Shad (and space) after las (without 
tsheg) and before [ha are suggested as corrected reading (see also D2013: 50 
where this is, however, not indicated as such). 


5 [ha is inserted in a slightly smaller size above the line. Its place between las 
and na' (nà) is also indicated by two dots. 


5*6 Not corrected in D2013:50. 
>? Not corrected in D2013: 50. 
%8 D2013: 50 reads srog dum, obviously understanding also the skung yig 
in a fully different way. In particular a reading of dum seems to be entirely 


unfounded. 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 323 suggests reading the skung yig as 
srog gsum. 


>? The manuscript has kan followed by a shad. Tsheg after kan and no space 
before g.yu'i me tog are suggested as a corrected reading (see also D2013: 50 
where this is, however, not indicated as such). 


550 Read ke ta ka or ke ke ru (precious stone)? ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 323 


KIU IA ARI ARE 
JA ISE EIA [mer] laaa) 33 
ui ia 
a RRRA WI 
agsia ge [257] en aar) 


arae 


[347/f. 379] Nazi 

গা ade ae MRD aq Tun AA ns 
ANRE] (FB alas) aggyal] gy 
gprs a puras EDS SRI 
AAI” ননী A asa eagargy ARS Ags yar 
[ঘনিখা] lala agaga] aya ensage [ag 
Èq) PRAT AA QRZ egens] A Aage 
aa] RR aaa Summe] Sepang [ঘাস ay 
asang [af mem Arcem sig 


has kod ko na. 

551 Not corrected in D2013: 50. 

52 Not corrected in D2013: 50. 

55 D2013: 50 has an inaccurate reading of the skung yig as bcu gcig. 
54 Read ke ta ka or ke ke ru (precious stone)? 

55'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 has indra ni. 

55$ Not corrected in D2013: 50. 

57 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 has sgyur. 


arena iia [X2 
a faar) SEE AA ae ai RTS 
iii Ani SE iia 
aali iia WARD YH YK 
87 RA [sal gaiga BEA ge] ay নহ] 
Ani urA A eg AE] (ad Zr (a) 3} 
VSIA নহ হন FSH )ererere rev Se NAD eg STAY 
sg aA ঘদুম'ঘ| TAD: 


[348/f. 370] 
ERSTE AI arg R য় বাখুৰি sen] 
Parque] ui rang 


555 D2013: 50 has ma ha' (hà). As there is no tsheg after ma, this should be 
clearly read as maha' (maha). 


5? ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 323 has tshar. 
>60 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 has indra ni. 


561 D2013: 50 has stsal (instead of rtsal) and does not indicate this as a corrected 
reading. 


>62 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 has phra and suggests to correct this to 
'phra. 


563 D2013: 50 and ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 have karke. 
564 Read ke ta ka or ke ke ru (precious stone)? 
565 Read spu gri instead of pu dri? ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 has pu tri. 


596 Read spu gri instead of pu dri? 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 has bu dhi 
and suggests correcting this to pu ti. 


587 D2013: 51 reads mu tig gi for the skung yig. 

568 Not indicated as corrected reading in D2013: 51. 

56 Read spu gri instead of pu dri? 

১% D2013: 51 has bco. 

>71 D2013: 51 and ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 have karke. 
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NIA RAPA uanza ya নত 
বল হন্ত] ia [meme] agga) Ir 
aganaga aeg [RR] TRIKE" naar 
arena laa lager” BN UR 
ii [RATA APEAREN ARN Am 
mana RAR HAINAR না HAR yaa x 
[RRS [ন ঘানি ger agree Ia গাজ থৰ’ 
ue [avy lag lage) Anat 
Saara ea | 9৪] ঘ'| যি} **| nm 
lga) alia ua aAa) gea 
aaae PARAI iria a 
wafaa me ঘা gE aAa Aa yay 


52 D2013: 51 has bcal instead of btsal and corrects this into bstsal. 

>73 Not corrected in D2013: 51. 

>74 D2013: 51 has bcal instead of brtsal and corrects this to bstsal. 

575 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 has mub and suggests correcting this to gdub. 
576 Not corrected in D2013: 51. 


>77 The number 2 in Tibetan is inserted in a slightly smaller size below the line. 
Its place between lam and gnyis is also indicated by two dots. 


>78 D2013: 51 reads bcu drug bcu drug gi. 
১9 Not corrected in D2013: 51. 


580 D2013: 51 has bstsal and does not indicate this as a corrected reading. ‘Dar 
tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 has brtsil and suggests correcting this to "phra 
tshat?". 


581 Not corrected in D2013: 51 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324. 
582 Not corrected in D2013: 51. 

59 Not corrected in D2013: 51. 

584 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 has bzlums. 


55 D2013: 51 has the number 2 in Tibetan twice, that is gnyis gnyis. This may 
be possible but cannot be ascertained as not much of the ligature or number 
remains visible, at least not in the manuscript facsimile edition. 


১৪6 In the manuscript facsimile edition after rtsa 4 (bzhi), instead of a tsheg a 


16A 


(হন (ননী lage” 


[349/ 38a] NR] 

We] AZRA NARR] auni 
ae ধা বীনা) ANZA Kuna 
raga Wen mag UMA IRINE A 
UU IIIA iae 
ST R Ai 
saayana (gray lage (Sa) aaa 
Flys ys i(ag)) iia Sara 
A সন্ম-ম্বায'ঘ'নস্তযসযস্কথ)| Anzug) Re AET) 
যন্ঘাধুমা WATS AQ খুমা নতুন [Ke] [eer] ৯ 


shad appears (however without the usual space after it) which is followed by 
another rtsa 4 (bzhi). 


587 One of the two ‘phyang at the end of this and beginning of next page is 
superfluous. The repetition may represent a scribal mistake. (In D2013: 51 the 
two ‘phyang appear without comment.) 


55 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 has only ma'i. 


১৪9 In the manuscript the second bar is inserted in a smaller script above line 1. 
Its place between bar and du is also indicated by three dots. 


১% Not corrected in D2013: 51. 

1 D2013: 51 and ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 have karke. 

5% ketaka ta: perhaps identical with ketaka. 

5% shad (and space) after dang and before intra ni is missing in D2013: 51. 
294 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 324 has indra ni. 

১% Not corrected in D2013: 51. 

১% Not corrected in D2013: 51. 

57 Not corrected in D2013: 52. 

5% Not corrected in D2013: 52. ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 325 has btsam. 
5% 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 325 has indra ni. 


Anna ala EA 
alaa RRR aga Aa ar 
MEE ESI 
Zullu ilia ia 
Fazaa À a QE NTEIRE) AGS HY ১৮ [s | 
Aa ana ula armi) 


aos riserva gga IIIA 


[350/ 38৮] 

Sara jam erm ai e ERVAART ANAJ] NASR GA 
[Raver] ee [year | av [rf] Maua 
MUA ইর্জতলা quam Senarum] x 
ঘাম DAR ARR ER ADR বনি বি’ নম'ন তম TRARNE RE AAE 
TASA Ragas [agarana] SR By Sere STA) 
ATES anasa আহুনহষান্ট 
laganna Feige iia AI FE 
AAA! IA 
Anasi Radeon 


600 Not corrected in D2013: 52. 

601 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 325 corrects rtsal into tshal. 

602 D2013: 52 and 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 325 have karke. 

603 D2013: 52 has an inaccurate reading atpala. 

604 D2013: 52 has an inaccurate reading bcod pan (instead of bcod dpan) and 
corrects this to cod pan. 


605 D2013: 52 has dpal gyi (seemingly based on an inaccurate understanding of 
the skung yig). 


He] [za Roma] WA GIS Gray sea 
ARTEEN RRR A Aa ARNa yar ৭৪৭২ 
হীঘলিহখটা, বাণ agr নন্তুন 3S3 SIR 
ঘুষ Aaaa emen [rn ESSERE 
(ম্্ৰ)“'থনী'বলৰ্মলন্তন| rI aAA (Karma 
RVG A 


[351/ 39a:] Don] 
We] 
ATA] স্থানত IRA Bree messa Arad | sii 
85788 sese uem meer [NA] ag 
SH FANS [sis লন [Raya] [yea Sy zq HEARN) 
NSS uere [map হী Efe eniin nage: 
ga ATS goes] gig] SEN Ten 
Anaga Saar 


606 D2013: 52 has gtso bor. The foundation for this is unclear as there is no ra at 
the end of the skung yig. 


Klassen | aru [Era | 551 


[azar «enr 


607 In the manuscript there are three horizontally arranged dots above the letter 
ga the meaning of which is unclear. (The letter etc. is not rendered or mentioned 
in D2013: 52). 


608 D2013: 52 and 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 326 have mchod pa'i which is, 
however, not indicated as a corrected reading. 


609 Not corrected in D2013: 52. 
610 Not corrected in D2013: 53. 
611 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 326 has gser khri. 


612 D2013: 53 has rin chen (without indicating this as a corrected reading of the 
expression in the skung yig). The foundation for this is unclear as it does not 
account for the na ro vowel sign. 


63 Not corrected in D2013: 53. 
614 shad (and space) after brgyad and before rtse is missing in D2013: 53. 


Ka SA EA ar cgo [aee] erga 
4] sau [TSN] gay [mv] er 
থে] গুণৰ] [Raper] mar) | মৰন থ'ব (Bq qe lA 
ঘা নহন্ত থয lager ler [say] ee 
Sa zs [Stem] zr [Sir] eee aggy) gia 
ini [XR IsSre Syene maar sd 
AG SN SAA SAA SGA ন QR] Users ir 
হী) Aaa laaa [rs] gar) aAA gy [sad] হু 
থা Sara AN) ঘিন ই ঘলিন ৷ CIE IESU 
[aya] aga 


[352/f 39b] 
Rani eges mess] ANAYA [TAT] | 
Saraı বান] ASTMAETTEAERTIZE] ধিন বন SIN 


61; D2013: 51 and ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 326 have tu (without indicating 
this as a corrected reading). 


616 The manuscript has pa (with tsheg) which is followed (without shad and space) 
by shakya thub pa (again with tsheg), again followed (without shad and space) 
by rigs gsum mgon po. The corrected readings (as given here in parentheses) is 
also contained in D2013: 53 (however, without indicating it as such). 


$7 Not corrected in D2013: 53 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 326. 
618 Not corrected in D2013: 53. 
619 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 326 has only tu. 


620 The manuscript has Inga (with tsheg) which is followed (without shad and 
space) by rdo rje etc. The corrected reading (as given here in parentheses) is not 
contained in D2013: 53. 


621 The manuscript has bdun (with tsheg) which is followed (without shad and 
space) by skal bzang etc. The corrected reading (as given here in parentheses) is 
also contained in D2013: 53 (however, without indicating it as such). 


622 Not corrected in D2013: 53. 
623 Not corrected in D2013: 53. 


TEA 


[Faw arg ia] RREAN gI TATA 
JAA aga) তন জিন 11) | Br er 
নরম lagen) perra Sermonum 
Tega TITTEN TAR 
খুনি KS KI Hap WAA KS TE [yar] IGG) 
aay Sqn Aang Rew agay) agar) aaga 
(at aewaglsalagswarldg) arang Ra 
ae Rri] 
Eon) NIA Rye ASSI EC 
KANE laggy AWA ag RAAT] 
aaa যাম! ag) Reyes mayer agar agarqar 
againna i ঘানি] ui 


WA Ead aR AR] 


[353/f. 40a:] AG AS] 
Ve] ARG শ্ৰম Sae AGT RR OAR A 


624 Not corrected in D2013: 53. 

625 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 326 has only ba. 

626 Read rnying pa instead of snying pa? 

627 D2013: 53 has bco. 

628 Not corrected in D2013: 53. 

629 Not corrected in D2013: 54 and in 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 327. 
60 Not corrected in D2013: 54. 

631 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 327 has ldang. 

632 Not corrected in D2013: 54. 

833 ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 327 has only skong. 


ga] FRENATE NS Ag] HLS NHS [ag lags 
sy Saale] RITTER 
Tanania aagana উনি] c 
[gar] Sr Greer [As ara] 
Sgm ngg AWA Sv" Daa ala 
Janar IgA] বখান Dy UA TAASI 
BENET asoSseresqeenqem! ARANDA 
a Rail Var gy ls ql] = 
BREN] sumen wueea] SKN ARIES] Aura‘ 


ane [gar] [yar lag] 


ya FRE Eu ENS (a on as Sr 
iIi IIIA [Auer] 
garage) RAR Ara meer] Tue 
Sara ENA SS 


634 Not corrected in D2013: 54. 
65 Not corrected in D2013: 54. 
636 Not corrected in D2013: 54. 
637 Not corrected in D2013: 54. 


638 The second chen (at the beginning of line 5), seemingly a scribal mistake, is 
crossed out in the original manuscript. This is not present in D2013: 54. ‘Dar 
tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 327 has chen chen (not indicating that the second chen 
is crossed out). 


69 Not corrected in D2013: 54 and in ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 327. 


640 D2013: 54 and ‘Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 327 have only rdza, which is, 
however, not indicated as a corrected reading. 

641 D2013: 54 has the Tibetan number 1, which is an inaccurate reading. The 
manuscript facsimile clearly shows the Tibetan number 2, with the characteristic 
horizontal line in the lower part (as usual throughout the manuscript). 


642 Not corrected in D2013: 54. 


[354/f. 40১] 
স্তনৰ মুন WEATARATIASH Qn Serene [gar] 
AW] LA GA AA Sv SN) AH AGH (HHA জন্য অহ" 
zai Aqa anarai gverHa Rer 
০১৮৪ 
(Senger KA KWEA ASA SELINA KIA eras 
Sis Ag y p) 
RN | 
AZANIA | 
FA AA Ki 
AWA WO | RE ASK) | 
P'amqamrarge ma] | 
PSR arqvayag | 
ARES FARETE] | 
gr) [gai EEN) arg ag | 


63 One of the two tshar at the beginning of this or at the end of the previous 
page is superfluous. The repetition may represent a scribal mistake. (In D2013: 
54 the two tshar appear without comment.) 


644 After ti and before sum not much of the ligature or number remains visible, 
at least not in the manuscript facsimile edition. D2013: 54 has brgya which 
represents a possible reading. 'Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 327 has ba and 
suggests "brgya"" as a possible reading. 


645 D2013: 54 has yi ge which is, however, not indicated as a corrected reading. 


646 Not indicated as corrected reading in D2013: 55 and in 'Dar tsha Khyung 
bdag 2015: 327. 


647 D2013: 55 has a dpung shad before snying rje, which is, however, not 
contained in the manuscript. 


648 "Dar tsha Khyung bdag 2015: 327 has only ba. 
9? Not corrected in D2013: 55. 
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হননি নর্থন [gar | ইন ASH | 
[ice | ys [mar] Gay] 
qase অন্ন HS IVIRGR] | 
Agar (za san ag lagrax | | 
grag | 

অন্ধ আমন YE আনঅ)আন্ব'তজ' [ssim] | 


ARR VARS AA AAA) 


[355/f. 41a] AS Hay 

অগা FRSA | 

Aaa বহতা EIB | 
Gaza ia [argan] EA | 
MANE eredi | 

(ga ISA EIA | 
aaa | 


apaga tg Radar বরহ হি TAN] | 
aR Rye A errare TGR (GR) | 
"ares anges gaara ] 


60 D2013: 55 has pan di ta, which is not supported by the spelling in the 
manuscript nor does it correspond to the Tibetan rendering of the Sanskrit 
pandita. 


651 Not corrected in D2013: 55. 


7122 


MAN AAT AS মৰ্ম ggg AKIN) VATA | 


[ঘাউঘা তথ] SAER] |] AR 
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Christian Jahoda 


Joseph Thsertan Gergan's Report on Nyarma, 1917 


Founded most probably in 996 CE, the monastery of Nyarma’ in 
Ladakh was seemingly one of the earliest and also one of the most 
important Buddhist monuments in historical Western Tibet at the 
time, on account of its function, size and the rank of its founders,’ 
whom some Tibetan sources, such as mNga' ris rgyal rabs ("Royal 
Genealogies of Western Tibet") (Vitali 1996: 110, 148) and Rin chen 
bzang po rnam thar ‘bring po ('Middle-length Biography of the Great 
Translator Rin chen bzang po^), record or allow the interpretation as 
the Royal Lama Ye shes 'od (947-1019/1024) and the Great Translator 
Rin chen bzang po (958-1055). Other sources, such as Nyi ma'i rigs 
kyi rgyal rabs ("Royal Genealogy of the Solar Lineage") mention the 
ruler Khri bKra shis 'Od Ide btsan, more commonly known als ‘Od 
Ide, as having founded a gtsug lag khang at Nyarma.? 

The first published reference to Nyarma in a modern scientific 


! Throughout the text, the popular modern spelling Nyarma is used. In Tibetan 
sources, various spellings are found, such as Myar ma (Rin chen bzang po rnam 
thar 4, f.29b2), Nyar ma (Nyang ral chos 'byung B: 463.13; Tsering Drongshar 
and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes 'od by Pandita 
Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 140; see also Gu ge 
Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 305 and Do rgya dBang drag rdo rje 
2013: 22), Nya mar (Nyang ral chos ‘byung A: 336.1.2) and Nyer ma (gDung rabs 
zam 'phreng, cited in Yo seb dge rgan 1976: 338.16). 


? See also Jahoda, "On the foundation of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh’, 
this volume, pp. 279ff. 


? See Jahoda, "Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's chapter on the history of 
mNga’ ris in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs: Notes on the author and the content", 
this volume, p. 82, and Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, "Relating the history of mNga' 
ris as set down in writing in Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi 
rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes: The Tibetan text (with 
variant readings by Tsering Drongshar and Christian Jahoda)”, this volume, p. 
111. 


study was made by August Hermann Francke in his preface to H. Lee 
Shuttleworth's monograph on the Buddhist temple of Lalung in Spiti. 
There he names Joseph Gergan as the one who "discovered, copied 
and translated the biography of this famous lama". And he also says 
that "Nar-ma was discovered a few years ago by Joseph Gergan as 
a ruined site near Khri-rtse* in Ladakh.” (Francke 1929: i). 

Joseph Gergan (1878-1946) was born into a family of Central 
Tibetan descent living in the Nubra valley of Ladakh and received 
the Tibetan name bSod nams Tshe brtan. He was baptised in 1890 
by Moravian missionaries and took the name Joseph. He then stayed 
for fourteen years in Srinagar where he visited the Church Mission 
Society and learned English and Urdu (see Guyon Le Bouffy 2012: 
20; Bass and Burroughs 2018: 19, 45). Upon his return to Leh, he 
became a teacher at the Moravian Mission School in Leh. By 1913, 
he is already mentioned as the headmaster of this school. In 1920 he 
was ordained as a minister of the Moravian Church. Gergan, who is 
referred to as a disciple and colleague of Francke's, must have known 
the Moravian missionary and scholar since at least around 1906. They 
collaborated not only in the translation of the Old Testament into 
Ladakhi (begun by Gergan in 1909) but also in the field of historical 
studies of Western Tibet (Walravens and Taube 1992: 198; Guyon Le 
Bouffy 2012: 21). 

Over a long period of time, Gergan collected and copied a large 
number of historical texts, documents, treaties, song books and 
inscriptions. He did this mostly in the form of brief excursions or longer 


^ Also known as Thikse and Thiksay. Variant Tibetan spellings are Khrig rtse 
and Khrig se. 


^ See also the MS version among the Shuttleworth Papers, BL, p. 2. 
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field trips, at the beginning perhaps directly inspired or motivated 
by Francke, later also by H. Lee Shuttleworth. These trips seem to 
have been at least partly (co-)financed by Sir John Marshall, Director- 
General of Archaeology in India, on whose "strong recommendation” 
August Hermann Francke had already been employed in 1909/1910 
to carry out an archeological survey of Kinnaur, Spiti and areas of 
Ladakh? in order to record the archaeological and artistic remains of 
the ancient Buddhist culture of these areas. Some of the materials 
and information collected were published by Gergan himself, such as 
an essay on the cult of the dead and funeral rites in Ladakh (Gergan 
1940), a collection of Tibetan proverbs and sayings (Gergan 1942), and 
a work on the history of Ladakh which was published posthumously 
(dGe rgan 1976). Further material he collected has been published in 
recent decades, for example by Dieter Schuh (2008). Nevertheless, 
a considerable number of papers and documents seem to have 
remained unpublished or may have even been lost. 

The report published here is held among the August Hermann 
Francke papers in the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, Manuscript Department. It is contained in a notebook 
entitled on the cover (see Fig. 1): 


Nyarma temples 
Ladakh 
by Joseph Thse-brtan 


The title may well have been written by Gergan while the small 
addition in line 2 on the cover stating "Lhasa Inschrift” is certainly in 
Francke's handwriting. 

The report is entirely handwritten, most probably by Gergan 
himself. It starts on the top of a right-hand page numbered 2— "Note: 
(near Khri-rtse) Nyarma, April 10^ 1917"—and extends over 14 
pages (all lined), the last two pages being dedicated to a to-scale 
survey of the main temple and not-to-scale sketch of other temples. 
Like the beginning, the ending on the last page of the narrative 
description is in the form of a report: "May be more temples of 
him [the Great Translator Rin chen bzang po] in Ladak than the 
above, Joseph Thsertan.” Joseph Thsertan can be clearly read and 
understood as a signature. The spelling is unusual and seems to 
reflect the writer's individual preference for how to write his personal 
(Christian/Tibetan) name, in contrast to the rules of transliterating its 
spelling in Tibetan with which he was entirely familiar (as is manifest 
from the report). 


$ The route of his expedition did not lead him to Nyarma as the location (and 
perhaps also importance) of this site was not known at the time. 
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This report seems to be one of the earliest examples of this kind 
reports from Gergan's pen until the late 1920s which were most 
probably produced deliberately for and sent to Francke (identical 
copies perhaps at the same time to Sir John Marshall). From 
the early 1920s onward also H. Lee Shuttleworth was part of this 
"collaborative network" (see Jahoda 2007: 362-363). 


Annotated Edition 

Thetext ofthe report given here has keptthe spellings and formatting 
used by its writer. The only exception is first-line indentation of 
paragraphs for better readability. Uncertain and revised readings, 
also corrections appearing in the notebook, explanations and other 
comments have been added in footnotes. Minor additions, such as 
a missing apostrophe, have been added in square brackets. Unless 
absolutely necessary for understanding Gergan's text the English has 
not been corrected. All pages of the original report in the notebook 
are reproduced individually in facsimile in order to enable future 
researchers to make full use of the visual and textual information 
without (having to) access the original hard copy. The format of the 
notebook is 14 x 17,7 cm. The first right-hand page is paginated 2 in 
the top right-hand corner but is otherwise blank (Fig. 2). The report 
starts at the top of the reverse side of page 1 (which is a left-hand 
page and has no pagination. The right-hand page opposite this is 
paginated 2. Therefore | tend to assume that the author/writer used 
a kind of system which is used in Tibetan-style loose-leaf books (dpe 
cha) where recto folios are numbered 1, 2, 3, etc. while the reverse 
side of the leaves is left unnumbered. This is also followed in the 
edition where recto pages are therefore identified as [1a], [2a], etc. 
while verso pages are referred to as [1b], [2b], etc. The editorial 
sequence of pages is numbered in Roman numerals, starting with | 
for the cover, || for the reverse of the cover etc. 

The transliteration of Tibetan names and words in the footnotes 
follows the principles of the Wylie transliteration system, as described 
by Turrell Wylie (1959). Similar to the system used by the Library of 
Congress, diacritical marks are used for those letters representing an 
Indic language. 


7 The existence of further reports is evident from correspondence which the 
author was able to study briefly in the archive of the Archaeological Survey of 
India in Delhi in 2009. 


I. Cover (see Fig. 1) 


Nyarma temples 

Ladakh. Lhasa 
Inschrift. 

By Joseph Thse-brtan? 


Il. Cover reverse (see Fig. 2, left) 
[without writing] 


Ill. Page [1a] (see Fig. 2, right) 
1? 


IV Page [1b] (see Fig. 3, left) 
[without writing] 
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8 Tshe brtan. The spelling follows the transliteration of the letter & (tsha) as 


thsa. E ASSL SRE L 


? Pagina, Arabic numeral, top right-hand corner. 
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1. Cover, front side, notebook, 
August Hermann Francke papers, 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 


2. Cover, reverse side and page [1a], 
notebook, August Hermann Francke 
papers, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 


3. Page [1b] and Page [2a], 
notebook, August Hermann Francke 
papers, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 
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4. Page [2a], notebook, August 
Hermann Francke papers, Staats- 
bibliothek zu Berlin Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz. 
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V Page [2a] (Fig. 4) 


210 


Note: (near Khri-rtse) Nyarma, April 10% 1917 


On the above date | visited Nyarma' temples of the Great- 
Lotsava-Rinchhen-bZangpo.? And there are 4 temples and 31 
Chhodrtens?? (stupas) inside of the wall on a plain just outside of 
village Nyarma; but they are all in a very bad state, without owner, 
roof and door frames. The biggest temple is near the northern wall 
and the second temple is connected with it in the corner of south 
east. The third temple is a little southward, and the fourth temple lies 
to the east of the last 2 temples. 

The shape of these temples are strange in building, therefore the 
big[g]est temple "Chhos-skor"'* = "Dharma-chakr" (Chart No. 1)? has 
been measured to show the building plan. Every door of the temple 
looks to the east,' the doors are mostly small in size. 


10 Pagina, Arabic numeral (see also page [3a] through [8a]. 


Formatted underlined (here as elsewhere) as in the notebook. Judging from 
the pencil used for underlining this may well have been made by the author/ 
writer (in order to highlight certain words or phrases; often found in MS of 
this time as an indication what should be italicised in print). If not done by the 
author/writer the underlining could also have been made by the recipient of the 
report, August Hermann Francke. 


12 Great Translator (lo tsa ba chen po) Rin chen bzang po (958-1055). Gergan's 
spelling of the letter & (cha) is chha. 


13 In Tibetan mchod rten. 


14 In Tibetan chos skor (also chos 'khor). Gergan gives this word as synonymous 
with dharmacakra, literally the "wheel of dharma” representing the teachings 
of the Buddha. According to Gergan this name refers exclusively to the main 
temple and not to the whole sacred complex or religious area of temples and 
monuments. The designation as chos skor or chos 'khor (the latter occurs with 
regard to Nyarma already in Nyang ral chos ‘byung A 336 and Nyang ral chos 
'byung B 463) was "given to monasteries, where the translations of the ‘words’ 
and the commentaries, the revisions of the translations, the teachings and 
discussions on holy dharma by Indian panditas and siddhas—who had arrived 
on invitation—took place during the later propagation of the doctrine. Such 
monasteries, for example, are mNga' ris mTho Iding, Mar yul Al ci, and sPi ti 
Ta po monastery." (Shastri 1997: 336). This explanation of the word chos 'khor 
corresponds to that given in Dung dkar tshig mdzod chen mo (2002: 2115) with 
reference to the example of bSam yas as a place where the holy dharma was 
spread and an excellent location where translators and panditas translated many 
Buddhist teachings or cycles of esoteric instructions. Gergan's description as 
chos skor seems to imply that this designation was used by local people to refer 
to the main temple. 


15 See Fig. 16 and Fig. 17. 


16 The underlining stresses the orientation of all doors (and also of the main 
axis) of the temple towards the east. This remark is also a testimony to Gergan's 
knowledgeable observations. 


VI. Page [2b] (Fig. 5) 


The "Dharmachakr" temple has 4 rooms from east to west." The 
inner one is quite a small room 12 F x 12 F, the walls of this room 
are now quite blank, some spots of colour only can be seen as a 
trace, but no more.'® The Lamas said, that in this room was placed 
the "Rdorje-chhenmo" (Maha-vajr)" on the elevated throne of the 
west wall. But now the same idol is placed in the new second story 
of this room. The throne and behind & above is the clay ornaments 
in the old room can still be seen. By the Lamas of "Khri-rtse dGonpa" 
has been erected the above mentioned new temple after the Dugra 
[sic!] war,? in which one can see the "Rdorje-chhenmo" on a painted 
wooden pony.” Painted with gold Rdorjechhenmo's formerly green 
face, and she? holds an arrow & a mirror in this? hands, his size is no 


17 Gergan's word "room" relates to the Tibetan word khang. This inner room (or 
central shrine chamber) is usually designated as dri gtsang khang. 


18 See also the contributions by Hubert Feiglstorfer, "The architecture of the 
Buddhist temple complex of Nyarma”, and Christiane Kalantari, "Note on the 
spatial iconography of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang in context", this volume. 


?? |n Tibetan rDo rje chen mo. Gergan's rendering into Sanskrit as "Maha-vajr" 
and the male gender he uses in this report seem perhaps to imply that he saw 
and identified this protective deity as male. 


20 Read Dogra war(s). The war(s) mentioned seems to refer to the invasion of 
Ladakh by the Sikhs and their Dogra allies carried out by Ràja Gulab Singh's 
wazir, Zorawar Singh, in four waves from 1834 to 1839. The erection of the new 
temple by monks from Thikse (Khrig rtse) monastery—who are still in charge of 
this temple today—must have taken place, according to the oral account, some 
time in the 1840s. 


?! From Gergan's description it is not entirely clear whether this clay statue 
was moved from its former location to the new one or whether a new statue 
was made and installed in the new temple. See Fig. 20 (and Fig. 27 in Kalantari, 
"Note on the spatial iconography of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang in context", 
this volume, p. 273) for a photo of the statue in place in 2009. 


? "she" is added in small script (perhaps by a different hand) on top of (meant 
to replace) he. 


? The word here seems to have been written "this" or "thes", perhaps an 
incomplete "these". The t is crossed out so that the corrected version most 
probably reads his (implying an intended reference to a male deity). 
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5. Page [2b], notebook, August 
Hermann Francke papers, 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 
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6. Page [3a], notebook, August 
Hermann Francke papers, 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 
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VII. Page [3a] (Fig. 6) 


more than a cubit.” On the left of him there is a new Dzambala.?° 
And on the left of latter idol there are 3 jagged stones, one of which 
is smeared with butter. It looks similar to the Hindus’ linga.” 

The second big room is 43 F. x 43 F. and height 14 feet.” Inside 
there were 2 standing idols, one on each side of the door, nearly 
the same in size as the height of the wall. But at present left nothing 
only can be seen the back clay ornaments of them, both idols were 
fastened there by nails, as there are several holes in the wall. In 
the centre of the same room there is still a broken clay throne with 
lotus leaves and back wall.” Perhaps on it was the biggest idol of the 
Nyarma temples.? In both the corners of the west wall 2 standing 
idols, one in each 


^ |n size, construction and general iconographic features (including the horse) 
this statue very much resembles the rDo rje chen mo statue in the temple of 
the protective deities (srung ma khang) at Khorchag in Purang (see Jahoda and 
Kalantari 2012: 118-119). 


2 Dzam bha la (Sanskrit Jambhala), the god of riches. 


26 Gergan's description seems to relate to religious items kept at the time of 
his visit on the new second story of the temple. In July 2009, there was no trace 
of any “jagged stone” in the rDo rje chen mo lha khang (as it was referred to). 
A few big gtor ma (ca. 30 cm high) had been placed in front of the glass case 
holding the statue. One of them was kept in a kind of wooden box or altar with 
a carved front opening. These gtor ma were decorated with butter. The stones 
described by Gergan in all likelihood may have been small rdo ring which had 
perhaps been removed since then or were not visible in 2009. 


27 These measurements correspond with those of the square du khang taken by 
Feiglstorfer (see Feiglstorfer, "The architecture of the Buddhist temple complex 
of Nyarma", this volume, p. 240). 


28 The earlier existence of two clay sculptures mounted on the wall is also 
suggested by Feiglstorfer (ibid.: 239), who interprets the absence of pedestals 
as an indication that they were not standing. It is unclear whether Gergan's 
statement that there were two over-life-size standing images (around 4 m 
high) is based on local oral tradition or his conclusion from the archaeological 
evidence. 


? See Fig. 22 in Feiglstorfer (ibid.: 240) and Figs. 19-21 in Kalantari ("Note on 
the spatial iconography of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang in context," this volume, 
p. 269) for photographs of the throne taken in 2006 and 2009. 


? |n his later work on the history of Ladakh, Gergan states, quoting from 
gDung rabs zam 'phreng (not available to me), that the Great Translator Rin 
chen bzang po built the Nyer ma gtsug lag khang in Mar yul, with Sangs rgyas 
Mar me mdzad (Buddha Dipamkara) as the main deity (dGe rgan 1976: 338). 
This information corresponds with that in the biography of the Royal Lama Ye 
shes 'od (see Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the 
Royal Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this 
volume, p. 140, and Jahoda, "On the foundation of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, 
Ladakh”, this volume, p. 284). 


VIII. Page [3b] (Fig. 7) 


corner were placed. They were smaller in size than the above two 
standing idols, but fastened as they." 

In the third room, there is no trace of fresco or clay ornaments in 
anywhere. 

The fourth room (courtyard).? There is also no mark of fresco but 
quite blank, there are 2 small rooms, one to the north, and another 
to the south from the courtyard.** The gate of the courtyard has 
been measured 12 feet in breadth.” 

There are four pilgrimage ways to go round it.” First way lead 
only round the inner temple. Second way leads round the second 
and the inner temples. The third leads round the temples, outer, 
middle and inner. The fourth way leads round from the outside of 
the above three templerooms 


31 The photographs in 2006 (see Fig. 22 in Feiglstorfer, this volume, p. 240) 
show that at this time only the remains of an aureole in the corner on the north 
were extant. Gergan's description and use of past tense suggests that in 1917 
the aureoles of both statues were still there but not the statues. 


? The "third room" here (as in Gergan's drawing; see Fig. 16. and Fig. 17) seems 
to refer to the spaces to the south and north of the square du khang. These 
spaces represent the cirrumambulation path (skor lam) and one (orginally two) 
small temples (/ha khang) attached to this (see the reconstruction of the ground 
plan based on the information provided by Gergan in Feiglstorfer, this volume, 
Figs. 13, 44, and 49, pp. 235, 251—252). 


? The "fourth room" here refers here to the easternmost space (as in Gergan's 
drawing where it is described as "4'*^ Hall or courtyard"; see Fig. 16. and Fig. 17). 


34 A reconstruction of the ground plan of these two small rooms (lha khang) to 
the south and north of the courtyard is contained in Feiglstorfer, this volume, 
Figs. 13, 44, and 49, pp. 235, 251-252). 


35 Gergan's drawing of the gate and the related caption (see Fig. 16 and Fig. 
17) is not entirely clear. The information seems to imply that the wall on the 
east was fully closed (indicated by the uninterrupted line) but that an earlier 
opening or gate may have been visible or reconstructable (allowing him to 
take the measurment of twelve feet). The gate seems to be represented by two 
oblong rectangular spaces indicating perhaps his reconstruction of an earlier 
gate (walls or open door wings?). 


36 | conclude from Gergan's description and use of the present tense that the 
four "pilgrimage ways" (standing presumably for the Tibetan skor lam, literally 
circumambulation path) were used in popular ritual practice at the time of his 
visit or perhaps mentioned to him by local people as actual or recent practice. 
This is also suggested by the detailed information on these paths in relation to 
the built space. See the section on circumambulation paths in Feiglstorfer, this 
volume, in particular Fig. 52, p. 254, for a visual reconstruction of these paths 
based on Gergan's report. 

In the recent past, due to the erection and closure of walls, it is not longer 
possible to walk along these circumambulation paths. Other paths, in particular 
the gling skor, the route leading around the wider village (including the monastic 
site), are still in use in Nyarma today (see, Feiglstorfer, this volume, Fig. 2, p. 227, 
and for more information, Feiglstorfer 2021). 
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IX. Page [4a] (Fig. 8) 
4 


through a narrow passing (breath? of it 3 F x 4 feet), one in the 
north wall and another in the south wall. By cause of three different 
pilgrimage ways the temple is called "chhos-skor" or ["JDharma 
chakr” (Alchi temple is also a “Dharmachakr”).** 

Il. The second temple is only a big room in which has no marks of 
images, but the walls are quite strong as the others. The door looks 
to the east.” 

III. The third temple has southward from the second temple a little 
distance, in the centre of the room there is a broken chhodrten.^ The 
door looks to the east.” 

IV. The fourth temple is very wonderful in shape, and it has several 
corners, there were placed 16 idols in it. The throne marks a? lotus of 
clay witnessing to those 16 gods' images. The opposite room which 


37 Read: breadth. 


38 |n this instance Gergan's designation of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang as chos 
skor reads like the rendering of an oral account perhaps given to him at Nyarma 
by local people. The practice of cirrumambulating this temple along a system of 
paths (skor lam) is also known from other early sites, such as Tabo in Spiti. It was 
perhaps connected to the original religious programme of these monuments 
but it cannot be excluded, however, that these forms of practice only developed 
at a later, more recent time. Obviously, Gergan's explanation of temples being 
designated as chos skor "by cause of three different pilgrimage paths" does not 
agree with the system of four such paths extant at that time in Nyarma. 

A system of circumambulation paths at Alchi has recently been identified 
and analysed by Feiglstorfer (2021). Also the designation chos skor with regard 
to Alchi is still in use today. As stated by Lobsang Shastri, "according to some 
other people, the term chos 'khor also means the monasteries, the objects for 
prostration and offering for pilgrimage; they have considered the term chos 
'khor a synonym of gnas bskor (pilgrimage). Although, this is doubtful we 
cannot deny this notion completely." (Shastri 1997: 335-336). 


39 The "second temple" (II) is identical with Temple Il in the upper part of Fig. 18 
(ground plans) and corresponds to Temple 2 of the site map in the lower part of 
Fig. 18. It is the temple to the south-east of the gtsug lag khang (corresponding 
to Temple Il in Feiglstorfer, this volume, Fig. 5, p. 229). 


^ |n Tibetan mchod rten. 


“ The “third temple" (IIl) corresponds to Temple IV in the upper part of Fig. 18 
(ground plans) and Temple IV (or 3) of the site map in the lower part of Fig. 18. 
It is the temple further to the south of Temple || and corresponds to Temple IV 
in Feiglstorfer, this volume, Fig. 5, p. 229. 


4 An possible alternative reading for marks a may be "works &". 


X. Page [4b] (Fig. 9) 


may be have frescoes in the time? of the founder, but it has been 
washed by rain, the sun has spoilt it, by its having roofless. The out 
door“ looks to the east.” 

V. On the back of the smaller temples there is a temple- 
chhodrten.“ It looks an ordinary one, differenciated only by the small 
door, which also looks to the same direction as the other temples, 
inside it is a small temple 4 F x 8  F. with frescoes.^ There is also a 
sky light hole through the second story.“ The frescoes are in a 
bad state, but better than the other temples. The sun & rain has 
not been allowed to spoil it, but the children; most of the painted 
coates were scratched down by their hands or sticks.” On 
the east wall there are 26 “Grub-thobs,”*' on the first line. On the 
second line can be seen only some 


# Read: maybe had frescoes from the time. 


^ According to the ground plan of this temple given in the drawing in Fig. 18 
and Fig. 19 the door referred to here as out(er) door is located on the eastern 
side of the temple, at the intersection of the two architectural spaces—a square 
one and a mandala- or "several cornered"-shaped one (see also Feiglstorfer, 
this volume, Fig. 4 and Fig. 5, pp. 228-229). 


45 The "fourth temple" (IV) corresponds to Temple IIl in the upper part of Fig. 18 
(ground plans) and Temple III (or 4) of the site map in the lower part of Fig. 18. 
It corresponds to Temple Illa and Illb in Feiglstorfer, this volume, Fig. 5, p. 229. 


+ |n Tibetan mchod rten. The designation as a temple mchod rten is clearly 
related to a cycle of murals associated with a specific religious programme and 
ritual function. 

Thetemple mchod rten (V) corresponds to V (described as "Temple chhodrten") 
of the site map in the lower part of Fig. 18. It corresponds to V (temple-mchod 
rten) in Feiglstorfer, this volume, Fig. 5, p. 229. See also Figs. 21-23. 


47 This mchod rten and its artistic remains were described and analysed by 
Panglung Rinpoche in an article on the remains of the Nyarma monastery 
in Ladakh (Panglung 1995 [19383]). His photographic documentation of the 
frescoes dating from the late 1970s or early 1908s and Christiane Kalantari's 
from 2009 provide comparative information on the remains of the architecture 
and paintings. See also Panglung 1995: plate IX.. 


^ The “skylight” hole at the top of the mchod rten, noted as a sign of 
destruction by Panglung Rinpoche, must have occured before Gergan's visit 
and has remained seemingly unchanged since then. The visit in 2009 revealed 
a corbelled roof construction similar to that of another mchod rten in the area 
between Thikse and Nyarma studied by Kozicz [2014]). See also Figs. 22-23. 


4 The overall state of preservation of the paintings does not seem to have 
deteriorated since Panglung Rinpoche's visit. 


°° After the word sticks and the beginning of the next sentence there is an 
empty space of ca. 4 cm in the notebook. 


51 |n Tibetan grub thob, accomplished master, great yogin. According to 
Panglung Rinpoche, the figures depicted are (from left to right) Vajradhara (rDo 
rje 'chang), eight Mahäsiddhas, and seventeen monks facing one another. See 
also Fig. 24 for an overview of the east wall and Fig. 25 for a detail. 
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XI. Page [5a] (Fig. 10) 


parts of Yogies' cotton cloth (picture). There has been a couple 
of bigger images, but it is impossible to recognize them, because 
they are spoilt. In the bottom of this wall, there are the pictures of 
Rnam-sras? (The of?” of wealth Rnamsras = son of A[???]b),” and 
Six-handed-gonps,** and no more on this wall.” On the south wall: 
There are 5 Lama races, Avalokiteshwara, Thhsedpagmed* (the 
Buddha as a god of life) & a Lama of a Brugpa sect (red caped), who 
holds phurpa (d[a]gger) and a cup of skull, all are situated in the first 
line.? In the second line, can be seen only some the 80 "Grub-thobs," 
some Lamas & slob-dPon-Klu-sgrub (Nagarjuna). "Tsongkapa" is the 
biggest image in this wall. In this small room there were the one 
thousand-Buddhas, as there are several small images of him still.‘ 
On the west wall, can be differentiated the 


5 | assume that Gergan is referring to the monks further down the line in the 
first row as the figures in the second row are clearly no yogins but deities (none 
of which are mentioned by him). Also none of the figures in the third row from 
top, showing images of teachers, among them according to Panglung (1995: 
285) the Great Translator Rin chen bzang po, is mentioned by Gergan. Actually, 
plate IXb in Panglung 1995 as well as the photographs from 2009 show only 
seven teachers and a deity. See Fig. 24, Fig. 26 and Fig. 27. 


5 |n Tibetan rNam sras (also rNam thos sras), Sanskrit Vaisravana. 
* Read: god. 
55 Unclear. Read: Arumb? 


°° Read: Six-handed-gonpo (or -gonpos)? In Tibetan mGon po phyag drug pa, 
six-handed (sadbhuja) Mahakala. 


57 Gergan and Panglung both speak only of two deities on the lower part of this 
wall, one on each side of the entrance. Panglung describes the flaming areoles 
on both sides and a sword on the proper left side, implying the depiction of 
two protective deities. However, the photographs from 2009 clearly show that 
two figures (one above the other) were painted on either side of the door, alto- 
gether four figures (see Fig. 24). 


58 The d is added below se. 


°° Obviously Gergan's description refers to eight figures painted in the top row 
of this wall. Based on the photographs from 2009, (from left to right) of the first 
three figures (to the left of the capital), the first two are wearing flat red caps (as 
also stated by Panglung 1995: 285). The headgear of the third one is not visible. 
Between the capitals there are two monks with pointed pandita-type hats. 
These five figures of monks belonging to different schools seem to correspond 
to Gergan’s description as "5 Lama races”. The figures to the right of the second 
capital are sPyan ras gzigs (Avalokitesvara) and Tshe dpag med (Amitayus). The 
last figure on this side according to Panglung (1995: 285) possibly represents a 
form of Padmasambhava holding a rdo rje (vajra) and a scull-cup (see Fig. 28). 


60 Due to the poor state of preservation, the second line or row of paintings as 
well as the greater part of the lower sections on this wall it is difficult to identify 
the religious cycle(s) and figures depicted. Panglung (1995: 286) suggested 
Tsong kha pa, possibly also Sa skya Pandita, as the main figure on this wall. 


XII. Page [5b] (Fig. 11) 


clear images of Rdorje-chang" (Vajr-Päni),°' Tili, Naropa, Marpa & 
"Ras chhungpa",* and Manymed-aDzar,? Marme-mdzad,^ on the 
bottom of his image are written these Tibetan small letters: [empty 
space of ca. 6 cm] = Many-med-adzar*-la-namo p[r]aise to the 
Many-med-adzar!!® Nearly all the coats are fallen down of the North 
wall, and now only can see three Lotsavas*' & these Tibetan letters: 
68— 
Brangpa-Rdorje-pal-la-namo = Praise to the Dangpa-Dorje pal!! 
chhos-Baku- ....... bZangpo la namo = Praise to the Chhos-Baku- 
.. Zangpo!!® 

Perhaps by seeing the above temple-Chhodrten; the Buddhist 
has been taught to build their Kakanings’”. Some Lamas say: "In 
ancient times these"! was no temple in every house, as in these days. 
Therefore the death-ceremonies were performed in such 


6! rDo rje ‘chang (Vajradhara, not Vajrapäni). This image to the left of the 
destroyed main figure (like three more below it of similar size) was clearly 
identifiable by Panglung (1995: 285, plate X) as well as in 2009 (see Fig. 29). 


6 Panglung (1995: 285) described the two figures below rDo rje 'chang as siddhas 
and the one at the bottom as a monk. It is probable although not entirely clear 
that Gergan's identification of “Tili” (Tilopa?, 988-1069), Naropa (1016-1100), 
Marpa (Mar pa) (1012-1097) and Ras chung pa (1084-1161) is correct. 


$$ ny in Manymed-aDzar is not entirely certain. As the immediately following 
"Marme-mdzad” is underlined; it seems that, as in the following sentence, this 
should be understood as the intended name (instead of "Manymed-aDzar”). 


6 |n Tibetan Mar me mdzad (Buddha Dipamkara). 
$5 Marme mdzad is added In small script above Many-med-aDzar. 


66 Gergan's description suggests that Mar me mdzad was on the same wall as 
the above-mentioned figures but in a different place. The question of whether 
the inscription (which seems to have disappeared) could have referred to the 
main figure, which was identified as Buddha $äkyamuni by Panglung (1995: 
285) (see also Fig. 29), cannot be answered. 


67 |n 2009, on the north wall were visible two figures in the upper left (western) 
corner) and three figures in the upper right (eastern) corner. In the top centre 
the fragmentary remains of further two figures were visible (see also Fig. 30). Cf. 
Panglung (1995: 285): "Die Nordwand ist sehr stark beschädigt und Malereien 
sind nur noch in den Zwischenráumen der steinernen Deckentráger erhalten, 
namlich links zwei Mónche mit flacher roter Mütze sowie in der Mitte, vermutlich, 
Rin chen bzan po." The basis for the identification of Rin chen bzang po is unclear. 


68 Empty space of full line before =. 


69 |n 2009, these inscriptions were still there, and the photographs confirm 
Gergan's reading (see Fig. 31 and Fig. 32). They were obviously written by 
different hands and in different script. Brang pa rDo rje [d]pal la na mo seems to 
refer to the figure in the corner and may have been added only after a part of 
the painting had fallen down. 


7? Meaning unclear. 
™ Read: there. 
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XIII. Page [6a] (Fig. 12) 


temples & Chhodrtens, for that purpose the doors are made very 
small, to hinder the corpses from fleeing, which rise & can walk for 
a few hours or days by the power of goblins, and such risen corpse 
( - Betal)? cannot bend down to creep through such a 
door, as a true living person can." 

VI. All the 4 temples and 31 chhodrtens? are protekted by a wall, 
the greater part of it is fallen down, but can see the foundation of it.” 
There are several Lhabab-chhodrtens” outside of the wall.’% In some 
of them one can find Thsathsas" (clay images in which mixed the 
ashes of human bone) with Sanskrit or Tibetan letters on or in them, 
in which mostly written the Rten-aBrel-Snyingpo”® = Ye dharma 
essence of the connection between cause & effect.” Perhaps Lotsava 
Rinchhen-bZangpo® taught the western Tibetans to build 


7? Perhaps a popular expression of the Sanskrit vetäla designating a kind of 
demon or ghost, also revenant, in Saiva and Buddhist belief systems. Such 
spirits may by belief possess a dead body and may use it as vehicle (see, for 
example, Dezso 2010). 


? |n Tibetan mchod rten. According to dKa' chen Blo bzang bzod pa's biography 
of Rin chen bzang po (1976) altogether eight major and smaller temples were 
founded by Rin chen bzang po at Nyarma. This source says that at times 
there were more than a hundred bigger and smaller mchod rten (quoted after 
Panglung 1995: 283, n. 13). 


74 This enclosure wall (lcags ri), including its measurements, is also mentioned 
in dKa' chen Blo bzang bzod pa's biography of Rin chen bzang po (1976) (see 
Panglung 1995: 283, n. 13). In 2006 only fragmentary remains were still extant at 
the eastern and southern end of the site (see Feiglstorfer, this volume, p. 247). 


75 |n Tibetan tha bab (also babs) mchod rten, commonly referred to as the Stüpa 
of the Descent from Heaven (more precisely, the realm of the gods), one of the 
Eight Stüpas representing the Eight Great Events in the Life of the Buddha. 


76 See Kozicz 2007 and 2014 for information on mchod rten outside the Nyarma 
enclosure wall or rather in the area between Thikse and Nyarma. 


7 |n Tibetan tsha tsha. 


78 |n Tibetan rten 'brel snying po, the Heart (literally essence) of Interdependent 
Origination, in Sanskrit pratityasamutpäda. See Namgyal Lama 2013 for an 
overview on inscriptions on tsha tsha, and Jahoda 2019 for further contexts of 
such inscriptions in historical Western Tibet. 


7 The Sanskrit verse (ye dharma hetuprabhavä hetum tesam tathagah hyavadat 
tesam ca yo nirodha ebam vadi mahäsramanah, “All things originate from 
causes of which the Tathägatas [Buddhas] have taught the causes, and that 
which is the cessation of the causes is also proclaimed by the Great Sage") of 
this essential "Buddhist creed" is often also found written in Tibetan script on 
objects or paintings. 


80 Great Translator (lo tsa ba chen po) Rin chen bzang po (958-1055). 


XIV. Page [6b] (Fig. 13) 


chhodrtens,®' Thhsad-khangs,® and 108 wall chodrtens?? as he seen 
the style of them in eastern & western India. He was zealous to build 
religious buildings and also in translation (one may see his translated 
list in bKa-gyur®). We can find such buildings in severals part of 
western Tibet. In these days the most of Ladakies call his temples 
"The Mongol-Temples".* As most Tibetans have forgoten their kind 
reformers name.® 

VII. By walking some hundred yards to the east from the “chos 
skor”, there is the ruin “Ensa” (dBensa = hermitage)®’ on the top 
of a small hill, which is surrounded by 3 very small hermitages & 3 
chhodrtens, in which are stored Thhsathhsas® with letters as told 
above. “Ensa” also has a protecting wall of 108 chhodrtens arround 
it. At present no one can build the 108 wall chhodrtens. People say, 
that 


৪1 |n Tibetan mchod rten. 


82 This word also appears in Gergan's description of funeral rites in Ladakh. 
There the Tibetan transliteration is given as tshad khang (Gergan 1940: 232), 
corresponding to tshad khang in our system of transliteration. Tshad khang are 
explained as "Tsatsaschrein", buildings where tsha tsha are placed (commonly 
referred to as tsha khang), 


83 By wall mchod rten, Gergan seems to be referring to a row of a hundred and 
eight mchod rten (mchod rten brgya rtsa) which are built next to each other so 
as to form a wall. Such rows are known to have existed at Tholing (see Vitali 
1999: 101) and also at Tabo (where the remains were still visible in 1997). 


/ 


84 In Tibetan bKa’ gyur, literally the “translated words” of the Buddha, the first 
part of the Tibetan Buddhist canon. 


85 The Tibetan word corresponding to this designation is not clear. 


86 At this time, Gergan’s source for information on the Great Translator seems 
have been a version of an abbreviated biography (rnam thar bsdus pa) of Rin 
chen bzang po (as mentioned further below), local oral tradition in places where 
the Great Translator was credited with having been active and colophons in the 
bKa' gyur and bsTan gyur where he is listed as translator of 174 texts (see Rigzin 
1984: 32-37). 


87 In Tibetan dben sa (hermitage). 
88 |n Tibetan tsha tsha. 


8° The hermitage which was not mentioned by Panglung was studied in detail 
by Hubert Feiglstorfer in 2006. His description of this site agrees entirely with 
Gergan's from 1917 (see Feiglstorfer, this volume, pp. 232-233). 
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___ Mane tI ns [Pre maj bee Re eau ao Dig 
u SMm- gg). a কব Geh rg, 
/ of ৫৮৮৮৮০৫72৮2 a 
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13. Page [6b], notebook, August 
Hermann Francke papers, 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 
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Fig. 14. Page [7a], notebook, 
August Hermann Francke 
papers, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 
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XV. Page [7a] (Fig. 14) 


there was a spring near “Ensa” in ancient times, which flows now in 
Nang village & they call it "Murtsemig." 

Rinchhenbzangpo's temples of Ladak are always one story, 
without windows in the walk, most of his temples are deserted, 
because they are situated in the desert; they are mostly built with 
bricks.?? 

VIII. bKrashissgang (Trashi-sgang)”' temples are in ruins, like the 
Kyilibug near Shel? temple, Nyerchung temples and Garagrong 
temples. Another temple chhodrten also has been made by him at 
Trashisgang, & it was painted both stories. But all images are in a 
bad state & cannot be recognized except 8 images of chhodrtens.” 

Several people say: The best preserved idols of Nyarma temples 
has been brought into the "Kongka-Lhakhang" at She,” by the She 
people dancing and singing.” 


% See the contributions by Devers, "An archaeological account of Nyarma and 
its surroundings" (this volume, pp. 202-203, 206, passim) and Feiglstorfer (this 
volume, pp. 234-235, passim) for an analysis of the bricks used at Nyarma. 


?! In Tibetan bKra shis sgang. 

% "near Shel” is added in small script above the word temple. 
% These temples and mchod rten still need to be identified. 
% In Tibetan Shel. 


% The temple referred to was documented as far as possible in 2009 by 
Christiane Kalantari, in addition also by Bettina Zeisler and Wofgang Heusgen, 
who provided their photographs to the author. 


KVI. Page [7b] (Fig. 15) 


Still they remember that time at "Srubla”” (harvest Teast),”’ once 
in a year in the 7^ month (August). 

This Nyarma temple is one of his 4? big? temples (see his 
Biography). And the following ten temples are of his 108 smaller 
temples: — 

1. Alchi chhoskor'?? 

2. Temple of chiling Sumda""' 

3. »  Mangrgyu.'? 

"^ A Wamla (Wanla).'% 

" GYungdrung (yuru)? 
Atitse (near yuru).'” 

u Mulbe - dPal-Idanrtse.'% 

« Tarchud Lhakhang (in Sabu)'? 

9. » Lhakhang - gSumrtsegs'® at Leh (one is quite ruin.) 

10. =» Temple of Chhos-skor,'?? at Leh (ruin) 

May be more temples of him in Ladakh than above. Joseph 
Thsertan. 


০০ ১৭ ০ ৩7 2 


% |n Tibetan srub lha. The meaning of srub tha is an offering to local deities 
on the first day of fall harvest, which used to be performed in various places of 
Ladakh and Zangskar, such as at sKyur bu can and Karsha (Francke 1923: 30-31; 
Gutschow 1997: 44-45). In Shel this event assumed the character of a monastic 
festival (dNgos grub rnam rgyal 1979: 105-113; Brauen 1980: 125). 


% Read: Feast. 
% A 3 has been added in smaller script above the 4, written in a different hand. 


% In smaller script above "is one of his 4 big", written by a different hand (most 
probably by Francke), “1) Kho-char, 2) Mtho-Idin, 3) Nyar-ma” has been added. 


100 In Tibetan chos skor. 
101 In Tibetan Phyi gling gSum mda’. 
102 In Tibetan Mang rgyu. 


103 |n Tibetan Wan la. See Tropper 2007 for an edition of an historical inscription 
in the gSum brtsegs temple at Wanla, including a discussion of the question of 
Rin chen bzang po's foundation of this temple. While extant inscriptional and 
art-history evidence (dating from the 13" or 14^ century) does not support such 
claims, an earlier foundation cannot be entirely excluded (see ibid.: 108-109). 


104 Nowadays usually referred to as Lamayuru. In Tibetan, Bla ma g.yung drung. 
Yuru (g.Yu ru) is a popular spelling based upon the local pronunciation of 
g.Yung drung. At Lamayuru, not only the original foundation of the temple 
but also a few mchod rten are locally attributed to Rin chen bzang po (see also 
Luczanits 2014: 145). 


105 This site still needs to be identified. 

106 In Tibetan Mul bhe dPal Idan rtse. 

107 |n Tibetan Sa phud. The temple still needs to be identifed. 
108 |n Tibetan IHa khang gsum brtsegs. 

10 In Tibetan Chos skor. 
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Fig. 15. Page [7b], notebook, 
August Hermann Francke 
papers, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 


Fig. 16. Page [8a], notebook, 
August Hermann Francke 
papers, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 


XVII. Page [8a] (see Fig. 16) 


8 
Plan of the biggest temple of Lotsava Rinchhen-bZangpo'" at 
Nyarma, near Khrirtse™ in Ladak." 


110 Read: lo tsa ba Rin chen bzang po. 
111 Read: Khri rtse (see also n. 4). 
112 Read: Ladakh (Tibetan: Bla dwags, also La dwags). 


No. l. 

The numbers are feet. 

Measured from the outside of the wall — 

H[elight of wall 14 Feet, Breadth of wall 3 1% Feet. 


Fig. 17. Sketch of Temple | (based 
8 on original line drawings, numerals 
and explanations), page [8a], 


Plan of the biggest temple of Lotsava Rinchhen-bZangpo at Nyarma, 9) notebook, August Hermann Francke 
near Khrirtse in Ladak ডে 33 papers, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
" E Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 

No. I. N 5 

The numbers are feet. a 

Measured from the outside of the wall — = 

Hight of wall 14 Feet, Breadth of wall 3% Feet. 34 S 

12|3|12 
17 
33 
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4th Hall or courtyard 


24 


Pilgrimage way 


1927 


Fig. 18. Page [8b], notebook, 
August Hermann Francke 
papers, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. 


XVIII. Page [8b] (see Fig. 18) 


Il 


E S 


The above showing only the shape of the temples rooms without measured 


IV 


square one 


|| 
||| 3 © 
Templelin which contains a trace 
Several cornerd temple 


of Chhodrten (stupa). 


E j 7 
2 Temple Temple |chhodrtien 


1 W 
l 


Dharmachakr 
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Fig. 19. Sketch of Temples Il, 

Ill, IV and V (based on original 
line drawings, numerals and 
explanations), page [8b], 
notebook, August Hermann 
Francke papers, Staatsbibliothek 
zu Berlin Preussischer Kulturbesitz 
(drawing: Eva Kóssner, 2019). 


Fig. 20. rDo rje chen mo, 
rDo rje chen mo temple, Nyarma 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Conclusion 


In his preface to Shuttleworth's book Lha-lun Temple, Spyi-ti. 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 39, Francke 
cited an "account of the Nar-ma ruins" by Joseph Gergan where 
he (Gergan) produces another list of 10 temples built by the 
Great Translator Rin chen bzang po in Ladakh (Francke 1929: ii), 
in addition to many other temples in areas of Western Tibet (such 
as Guge, Purang, etc.) listed in his biography. This account of the 
Nyarma ruins by Gergan from which Francke quoted was never 
published. After his death in 1930, Francke's copy of this account— 
there may be other copies—was kept together with his papers and 
is accessible in the Berlin State Library — Prussian Cultural Heritage 
(Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Preussischer Kulturbesitz). 

Gergan's motivation for visiting Nyarma and writing an account 
of it is not clear. From the fact that he wrote it in English (we have no 
indication of a Tibetan version), it can be assumed that, in addition to 
his fundamental interest in the history of Ladakh and its rich cultural 
traditons, it was most probably part of his collaboration with August 
Hermann Francke, as a background perhaps also the Archaeological 
Survey of India's interest in recording the archaeological and artistic 
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remains of the ancient Buddhist culture of this area. The latter may 
have had some influence on the form and accuracy of Gergan's 
account, in particular in the description of the whole site and the 
detailed measurements of the main temple. Gergan's account thus 
can also be seen as standing in the tradition and mode of operation 
established and used at the time by the Archaeological Survery of 
India and also by Francke whose Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Part | was 
published in 1914 and must have been known to Gergan. 

Gergan's site map or plan (see Fig. 18) of what seems to have once 
constituted the core area of the monastic compound of Nyarma, and 
even more his measured plan of the main temple (gtsug lag khang) 
(Fig. 16), are striking examples of his accurate work in this regard. It 
took decades until similar work was done by Romi Khosla (1979) in 
Ladakh and other areas of the Western Himalaya and again much 
later by others. 

Gergan's account and as well as his other works as a collector 
of oral traditions and written sources and authorship are among 
a few rare examples of scholarship that combines knowledge and 
methodological approaches from diverse settings, in his case the 
learning, ideas and socio-cultural practices of Ladakh, Tibet, India, 
and the 'West', in particular Western Europe. In terms of language this 
comprised the languages of Tibet, Ladakh and Northwestern India, 
such as Hindi and Urdu, and the religious traditions of Buddhism, 
Christianity, Hinduism and Islam. 

Gergan's account is remarkable for various specific reasons. First 
of all, in that he provides an overview of the whole site and a descrip- 
tion of the extant temples as he found them in 1917. In addition to 
what he describes as an eye-witness, his account also includes local 
oral traditions and recollections, in particular by monks, most prob- 
ably from nearby Thikse/Khrig se monastery. 

Based on his knowledge of sites and through the discovery of 
related textual sources, he was able to identify the Great Translator 
Rin chen bzang po as responsible for the construction of the main 
temple of Nyarma. While the exact basis for his list of ten further, 
smaller temples built by the Great Translator in Ladakh is not given 
and remains unclear, research in recent decades and years has 
shown that in their current state the temples on this list are among 
the earliest extant Buddhist temples in Ladakh. Whether they were 
originally founded by the Great Translator is still an open question 
for research that will occupy scholars in the future, with Gergan's list 
certainly providing a valuable orientation. 

Of particular importance are his findings regarding the original 
main deity of the Nyarma main temple, Sangs rgyas Mar me mdzad / 
Buddha Dipamkara, again through a combination of the result of 
this survey and subsequent textual studies (that were confirmed by 


information in historiographical sources which have only become 
accessible in recent years). 

His major findings may also include the relevance of the cult of 
rDo rje chen mo in this (as in other major early monastic foundations 
of historical Western Tibet where the Great Translator was (is said 
and mentioned to have been) active, such as for example Tabo, 
Tholing (mTho gling), and Khorchag (‘Khor chags). The information 
presented by Gergan on the cult of rDo rje chen mo in Nyarma 
comprises various aspects, such as the basis of her cult in a local 
deity whose residence was related with a spring located near a 
hermitage (dben sa) associated by local oral tradition with Rin 
chen bzang po, the transfer of her cult from Nyarma to Shel 
(and the relationship to a particular festival) and the continuing 
presence of her cult in Nyarma. All this information, like nearly all 
of Gergan's report, was (re-)traced by the present author together 
with Christiane Kalantari in situ in 2009. This also holds true for 
his description of the so-called "temple-mchod-rten". His remarks 
on its state of preservation (obviously only minimally deteriorating 
between 1917 and 2009), construction and function are another 
example for the remarkable qualities of his account. 

Finally, the system of four “pilgrimage ways” or circumambulation 
paths that he mentions leading around the gtsug lag khang is not only 
an essential historical observation (which together with his measured 
plan allowed Hubert Feiglstorfer—see his contribution in this volume, 
pp. 225-257—to reconstruct them) but one that represents a great 
potential in helping to “read” past and present ritual and popular 
practices in relation to the built space (and religious "decoration") 
and ultimately understanding the contemporary concept of the 
Buddhist monuments as well as later transformations." 
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Appendix (Figs. 20-32) 
Visual documentation of the mchod rten with painted decoration, 
Nyarma, made in 2005 and 2009. 
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Fig. 21. mchod rten with painted 
decoration (view from east), Nyarma 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2005). 


Fig. 22. mchod rten with 
painted decoration, corbelled 
roof construction, Nyarma 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Fig. 23. Ground plan and 
section A-A, mchod rten with 
painted decoration, Nyarma 
(drawing: H. Feiglstorfer, 2019). 


we. 


> = soli 


Fig. 24. mchod rten with painted 
decoration (overview east wall), 
Nyarma (C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Fig. 25. rDo rje 'chang (Vajradhara) 
and siddhas (mchod rten 

with painted decoration, east 

wall, top register), Nyarma 

(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Fig. 26. 'Jam dpal dbyangs 
(Manjusri) and monks (mchod 
rten with painted decoration, 
east wall, top registers), Nyarma 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Fig. 27. sPyan ras gzigs 
(Avalokitesvara) (mchod rten 
with painted decoration, east 
wall, top registers), Nyarma 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Fig. 28. mchod rten with 
painted decoration (overview 
south wall), Nyarma 

(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Fig. 29. mchod rten with 
painted decoration 
(overview west wall), Nyarma 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Fig. 30. mchod rten with 
painted decoration (overview 
north wall), Nyarma 

(C. Kalantari, 2009). 
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Fig. 31. Monks with inscriptions 
below (mchod rten with 
painted decoration (detail 
inscription, north wall), Nyarma 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Fig. 32. Detail of inscriptions 
(mchod rten with painted 
decoration, north wall), Nyarma 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Ouentin Devers 


An Archaeological Account of Nyarma and its 
Surroundings, Ladakh’ 


The village of Nyarma, located on the left bank of the Indus a little 
upstream of Thikse (see Fig. 1: map), houses a rich archaeological 
heritage (Figs. 2 and 3). It stands out as having been the place that 
had both the most numerous and the largest temples before the mid- 
fifteenth century. As a comparison, whilst the temples in Alchi (inside 
and outside the Choskor) add up to a total surface of about 350 m}, 
the ruins of Nyarma and its surrounding area come to roughly 860 
m? (Devers 2015, forthcoming). The village has received attention 
mainly for its famous complex of temples in ruins, reportedly 
founded by Rinchen Zangpo (958-1055). Various studies of this 
complex—including the chörten (Tib. mchod rten, Skt. stüpa)—have 
been conducted, the most important one being by Panglung (1983), 
Neuwirth and his team (see Neuwirth 2008), Kozicz (2007a-d, 2011), 
and myself (2015, forthcoming)? Further investigating the antiquity of 


The fieldwork for this paper was funded by the Centre de Recherche sur les Ci- 
vilisations de [Asie Orientale (UMR8155, CNRS/EPHE/Paris Diderot-Paris 7/Collége 
de France) in 2009, and by the École Francaise d'Extréme-Orient in 2010 and 2011. 
| would like to thank Olivier Tochon, who accompanied me for the documentation 
of some of the structures described in this paper. 


1 Also known and referred to as the Great Translator (lo chen) Rin chen bzang 


po [editors' note]. 


? Earlier descriptions and reports on Nyarma are by Joseph Gergan (bSod 


nams Tshe brtan) (see Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 
1917", this volume) and by Rahula Sankrtyayana. Mention of Gergan's report 
(although with reference to Francke) is also made in Kozicz (2007b: 1, 4). Con- 
cerning the activities by Rähula Sankrtyayana in Nyarma, John Bray kindly in- 
dicated to me that he mentions the excavations he made at the complex in 
the 1930s with the help of a young member of the Moravian mission, Tsetan 
Phuntshog (personal communication by John Bray, January 2012). If such digs 
did take place, it would be ground breaking to know which part of the complex 
was excavated and where the report or the results could be consulted. 


the complex, B. R. Mani of the Archaeological Survey of India found 
five clay tablets "datable to about eleventh century AD" (Director 
General Archaeological Survey of India 2006: 184). The second site 
that has been researched is the little fort, described by Howard in 
his study of the fortresses of Ladakh (Howard 1989: 269-71). Beside 
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1. Map of Central Ladakh with the 
area of study highlighted in white 
(Q. Devers, 2012). 


2. General view of the area of study 
from the south-south-east: a) main 
complex, b) fort, c) hill temple 
complex, d) Thikse-Nyarma area. 
The monastery of Thikse can be seen 
in the background (Q. Devers, 2011). 
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these, there are other structures that haven't received the same 
attention yet: overlooking Nyarma on the east is a small hill-temple 
complex, and north of the rocky formation on which the fort stands 
is a series of four ruins of temples. 

The goal of this paper is not to comment on and confront what 
has already been written on Nyarma, instead it is to bring a much- 
needed fresh archaeological look at the ruins, especially at Temple 1, 
whose relative complex chronology has been the source of confusion 
in the existing literature as regards the reconstruction of its original 
plan and the distinction of its successive transformations. To close 
this introduction, it should be noted that the numerous mchod rten 
found in this area of study, though of indubitable interest, are, like 
modern structures, intentionally left aside: we will focus exclusively 
on the ruins of temples and on the fort. 


The Main Complex of Temples 
Nowadays only five temples are left in the main complex, along with 
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some portions of the original enclosure on the southern and eastern 
edges (Figs. 5 and 6). These structures are all built with unbaked 
bricks, none of the walls are in stone. As the different sizes and tex- 
tures of the bricks indicate (Fig. 29), these constructions were likely 
erected at different times. 

From an archaeological perspective, important recent activity has 
damaged the complex, the most important being the construction 
of a new temple and the extraction of construction material from 
most of the southern and eastern part of the complex. This is carried 
on an industrial scale, with trucks coming on a daily basis to carry the 
extracted material. The size and the depth of the pit is growing every 
year—in 2011 it was about 50 x 70 m and over 2 m deep (on Fig. 21, 
a truck and the beginning of the pit on the left can be seen; the same 
pit is also visible on Fig. 5 on the right). 

The complex is constructed on a location that has a clear water- 
drainage problem. Indeed, the little pond on the northern side does 
not flow anywhere: water comes both from the pond down the fort 
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3. Sketch map of area of study 
(Q. Devers, 2012; topography drawn 
by Martin Vernier, 2012). 


Hill Temple Complex 
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4. Satellite view of Nyarma 
(American Corona Space Mission, 
October 4 1965). Courtesy of Abram 
Pointet, Cartographer. 
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5. General view of the main complex 
from the south-south-east 
(Q. Devers, 2011). 


6. Plan of the main complex 
(Q. Devers, 2012). 
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on the west and from the mountains on the east. The builders must 
have faced this difficulty, and it is to be wondered if they had any 
water-management system to overcome it, and, if they did, what it 
was. A reservoir has recently been built—as it does not appear on 
the satellite view of Fig. 4, this would have been after 1965—near 
the hill with the hill temple complex, with a drain that goes straight 
to the main complex. This installation, now unused, could have only 
aggravated the drainage situation? 


? It can be suspected that it is indirectly responsible for the collapse of some 
of the walls of Temple 1 (walls of Space B and Chapel C, i.e. walls 15, 16 and 17 
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With the extraction pit, the fluctuations of the pond and the con- 
struction of the new temple there is probably no chance of retrieving 
the foundations of the three missing temples that once stood in the 
complex (see Panglung 1983: 283) along with the five that are cur- 


on Fig. 7): while these walls were still standing in 1965 as can be seen on Fig. 4, 
they have now dissolved into the ground. A possible scenario is that on the 
completion of this installation large quantity of water likely ended up rushing to 
the complex, where it had nowhere to escape, as the topography goes slightly 
uphill in all directions, provoking an increase in the size of the pond which 
dissolved the base of walls 15, 16 and 17, resulting in turn in their eventual 
collapse. 


rently visible. The largest of these temples, Temple 1, is reported to 
have been founded by Rinchen Zangpo. It has undergone several 
modifications over time, which we will review in detail. 


Temple 1 
Temple 1 is composed of several parts (Fig. 8): there is a central 
temple (A), an ambulatory around it visible only on its southern flank 
with a room opened in it (E), and a large open space in front of 
it (B) framed on both sides by two chapels (C and D). The central 
temple (A) is in turn composed of a large assembly area, opening 
on the west on an inner ambulatory that contains a central cella. A 
small temple was built in the relatively recent past (most probably in 
the 1840s, see Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 
1917", this volume, p. 175) above this cella and above part of the 
inner ambulatory, as can be seen in Fig. 9. 

In order to reconstruct the original plan and to trace the various 
changes, the walls need to be studied by looking at their various 
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components like the bricks—both size and texture—the mud coats, 
the beam marks etc. 

In Fig. 8, the walls are differentiated according to their chaining, and 
according to the traces of mud coats. For example, the sections of wall 2 
are chained together, making it one long single wall. On the other hand, 
while they are straight and contiguous, walls 5 and 19 are not the same, 
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Bricks 40x26x10cm, fine texture, 
little to no straws. 


Bricks 40x26x10cm, abundant straws. 


Bricks 42-45x26x10cm, abundant straws 


Bricks 40x26x10cm, sandy texture, 
little straws. 
Bricks 42x30x10cm. 


Bricks 40x26x10cm, large inclusions. 
Bricks not observable. 


Location of former beam 
Broken wall 


7. Reconstruction of the original plan 


of Temple 1 (Q. Devers, 2012). 


8. Plan of Temple 1. Roman numerals 
indicate specific mud-coat marks 
and grey lower-case letters locations 


referred to in the text (Q. Devers, 2012). 


9. Assembly area of Temple 1 from 
south-east. Numbers indicate the 
walls numbers according to Fig. 8. 
The white arrows show the recesses 
were the beams used to fit on wall 2. 
The opposite wall has its top levelled 
(wall 3) (Q. Devers, 2009). 


10: Different types of deambulatory 
roofing. After original drawings by 
Martin Vernier (Q. Devers, 2012). 


11. Temple 1: drawing of the halo in 
i. Scale approximate. The halo is in 
white, holes in the wall are in black 

(Q. Devers, 2012). 


12. Temple 1: drawing of the halos 
in g. Scale approximate. The halos 
are in white, holes in the wall are in 
black (Q. Devers, 2012). 


because the external mud coat of wall 5 goes all around its tip at its junc- 
ture with wall 19, thus separating them. In addition, in Fig. 8, the walls 
are coloured according to the size and texture of the bricks. 


The Original Temple 

The original plan is easily visible: it is drawn by the walls col- 
oured in light grey (walls 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10 and 11). It is made with 
40 x 26 x 10 cm bricks that have a fine texture without straw inside. 
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The study of the mud coats corroborates this plan: in Il and VI they 
tie these original walls together (walls 4 and 6 on the one hand, 10 
and 11 on the other), while in I, III, IV, V and VII they clearly separate 
them from those added later. The preserved walls are about 4 m high. 

Some elements allow for reconstructing the missing walls of the 
ambulatory. In Fig. 8, in b and c the tips of walls 5 and 9 are not 
coated, and they are made with bricks that have a rougher texture, 
with pebbles inside like those of walls 6, 7 and 8. Walls 5 and 9 were 
as such very likely a single wall that was cut at b and c in order to 
build room E. In d, the mud-coat on the tip of the wall indicates 
that it ended there, while in e a break in this coat shows that the 
wall protruded here. From there, if we consider that the temple was 
symmetrical, then we can reconstruct the walls all the way to wall 10, 
as shown on Fig. 7. In a and j the mud coats are continuous: walls 4 
and 11 had as such no protruding counterparts from walls 2 and 3. 

There is a small wall in the assembly area that is not represented 
in the plan. This is usually said to testify to the existence the former 
inner mchod rten of the temple.* As its bricks are not directly observ- 
able, it is difficult to venture whether it is original or not. 

The positions of the beams that once supported the roof of the 
assembly area are still visible: they correspond to the vertical re- 
cesses at the top of the walls. There were four of these, about 2.5 m 
apart (Fig. 8: indicated by the small grey triangles in wall 2; Fig. 9: 
indicated by the white arrows). These can be seen only on wall 2: the 
upper part of wall 3 was levelled (Fig. 9). 

The roof of the ambulatory is more difficult to assess. Like wall 3, 
the tops of walls 5 and 9 were levelled, and, as the rest of the am- 
bulatory wall is missing, no trace of a roof is left. If there was one, 
it could not have been lower than that of the temple: it would have 
otherwise required either a wall with a recessing profile (Fig. 10: a) or 
a wall with holes to fix the beams (Fig. 10: b)—the walls of the temple 
are straight and without holes. As such, if the ambulatory had a roof, 
the only possibility is that it was at the same height as that of the 
temple, as illustrated in c in Fig. 10.5 

The external top of the entrance walls has small marks of a porch 
roof (Fig. 8: small holes on the upper part of wall 3). However, given 
the later development that took place in front of the temple (see 
below) one must remain cautious as to whether these marks are 


^ |n his report from 1917, Gergan referred to it as a "broken clay throne with 


lotus leaves and rear wall" where "perhaps" the main cult image was located 
(see Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 1917", this volume, 
p. 176). 


^ | would like to thank my colleague Martin Vernier with whom this question 


of the roof of the ambulatory was discussed. 


original or if they are due to this later development. 

There are two sets of halos visible on the walls of the assembly 
area, and a third inside the central cella. The first set consists of a 
large halo on either side of the main door, at h and i in Fig. 8. They 
are 1.5 m wide (Fig. 11). The second set of halos is in g. It has four 
smaller halos, 80 cm wide, in two registers (Fig. 12). The lower halos 
seem to have had three vertical fixings with another one on the left 
near the halo. The holes of the upper halos are not as clear, they 
seem to have had fewer fixings spread in a different fashion. The 
elevation of the wall in f is missing: as such the existence of another 
four halos is a matter of speculation. A third set composed of at least 
one small halo can be seen on the back of the central cella (wall 1). 


Frontal Development: Space B and Chapel C 

In a second phase, a development took place in front of the temple 
with the construction of a large space (B) along with at least one 
lateral chapel (C) (Fig. 8). Another chapel was likely on the other side 
of space B, but, as we will see, in its current state it is not from the 
same period as chapel C. 

As there is no direct relationship between walls 12-13 on the one 
hand and walls 14-15-16 on the other, it is questionable to state whether 
the development of space B is contemporaneous with that of chapel C. 
But the fact that they are made from the same bricks, and that walls 12- 
13 use special bricks shaped with a recess in order to fit a doorframe (Fig. 
13) indicates that it was designed with a door right from the beginning. 
As such, chapel C is likely contemporaneous with space B. 

Two elements in chapel C are worthy of discussion. First, an open- 
ing in the wall suggests that there was a narrow door about 80 cm 
wide leading outside of the chapel in k. The second elementis that in 
[wall 14 has no external mud coat, whereas the rest of the wall does. 
These two elements raise the question of the existence of a former 
room there. Fig. 15 shows a possible reconstruction of this stage 
with the hypothesis of a chapel in D similar to that in C, and with the 
hypothesis of an adjacent room north of chapel C. 


Alteration of Chapel D 

If chapel D as it currently stands had been built at the same time 
as chapel C, it would likely have had the same floor plan, the same 
dimensions and the same bricks. Instead, it is quite the opposite: 
the layout is different, it is much smaller, and the walls are built with 


$ During my fieldwork, my main focus was to understand the chronology of 


Temple 1. As such, | did not closely record the traces of stucco halos on the 
walls. It is only at the request of Christiane Kalantari that | am describing those I 
documented in my notes: it is possible that other halos are to be accounted for. 
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13. Temple 1: brick used for the door 
jambs of walls 12 and 13 
(Q. Devers, 2012). 


14. Temple 1: elevation of the rear 
wall of room E. The holes of the 
former beams are in black 

(Q. Devers, 2012). 


15. Temple 1: reconstruction 
of space B, chapel C, possible 
room north of chapel C and 
possible original chapel D 
(Q. Devers, 2012). 
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at least three different types of bricks. Indeed, wall 18 is made with 
bricks surprisingly larger, 42-45 cm long, wall 17 is made with bricks 
like those of chapel C but is only 75 cm thick, wall 21 has a unique 
thickness of 115 cm, is made with bricks that have a unique sandy 
texture, and it is the only wall that was built with timber lacing—in 
walls 19 and 20 no bricks are directly accessible to be properly meas- 
ured. In addition, wall 22 is, as we will see, a true enigma. 

In order to see into this structure more clearly it is necessary to 
examine the different elements separately. 

Wall 17, with bricks of a texture similar to those used in the walls 
of chapel C, could have been built at the same time. However, with 
no direct visible stratigraphical relationship it is not possible to as- 
sert this definitively. 

Walls 18 and 21 seem to be tied together by the coat in VIII. 
However, the drips of dissolved bricks there make the reading of 
the relationship between the two walls difficult and open to debate. 
Even if the mud coat between these two walls is the same, they were 
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still clearly not built at the same time: they are far too different, with 
different bricks, different thicknesses, and even different technigues, 
as wall 21 featured timber lacing. 

A relationship between walls 20 and 21 is difficult to assert as a 
mass of dissolved bricks separates them, but they are probably from 
the same state. 

As for wall 19, it is the same thickness as wall 18 and, from what is 
visible, its bricks seem to be larger than 40 cm: as such it is probably 
the continuation of wall 18. 

An element in favour of an original chapel similar to chapel C is 
the position of the door. As it is now, it is not centred: it is closer to 
the right-hand wall, creating a right/left asymmetry. However, if we 
reconstruct a layout similar to chapel C, then the door is exactly at 
the location where it would have been. 

As we will see, the modifications of chapel D have to be considered 
in relation to the construction of Temple 2. Indeed, if it was originally 
similar to chapel C it would have overlapped with Temple 2 (Fig. 17). 

Wall 22 is the most bewildering in the complex. With its length of 
about 1 m, it is more of a wall fragment. It is slightly inclined: it lies 
against wall 17. It has no mud coat, and at 42 cm long and 30 cm 
wide its bricks are both longer and wider than those of the other 
walls. Its thickness is not constant: it decreases as the height of the 
wall increases. Two bricks thick at the base, it is about only one brick 
thick at the top. No further trace of it can be observed on the ground 
around: it is as if this wall never went farther than the metre it cur- 
rently stretches. Its function and former layout are quite enigmatic. 

With these elements, the following chronology can be proposed: 

- Ina first step, a chapel similar to chapel C was likely built along 
with temple B. Wall 17 is the last testimony to this development. 

- Then, for some reason, the chapel underwent two modifications 
that led to the construction of walls 18-19 on one hand and walls 20- 
21 on the other. 

- As for wall 22, it is an open question to why it ended there and 
what its function was. The only element that can be stated is that it 
was built after walls 17 and 21. 


Room E 

As seen earlier, the section from wall 5 to 9 was dismantled for the 
construction of room E. As there is no direct stratigraphical relation- 
ship with the other walls of B, C and D, it is not possible to relate 
its construction to the other later developments of Temple 1. As it 
stands now, the room has undergone at least one change since its 
construction. Originally made of apparently unchained walls, it is 
coated outside but not inside. Rear wall 7 has a line of holes: above it 
the wall is coated, below it is not (Fig. 14). These holes are probably 


those of the timbers of the original roof: the upper part of the wall 
was coated as it was outdoors, while the lower part was not. This roof 
was then destroyed or dismantled, before being rebuilt along with 
new parting and entrance walls. 


Temple 2 

Temple 2 is immediately south of Temple 1 (Figs. 16 and 20). It has 
the thickest walls of the complex, which are 125 cm. They are made 
with bricks that are 45 x 26 x 10 cm—some are 45 x 20 x 10 cm. Its 
porch was roofed with one large transversal beam as indicated by 
a large recess on the left wall, and a series of smaller beams as the 
profile of the exterior entrance walls show. The doorjambs of the 
entrance wall were straight, accounting for a straight doorframe. 

Inside, the walls of the assembly area have a series of small holes 
closely spread in line about half way above the current ground (Fig. 
18). The holes on the entrance walls are slightly lower. The lateral 
walls of the rear niche have two parallel lines of small holes: one 
about half way, and one near the top of the wall (it can be seen on 
Fig. 16). The rear wall has an upper line of small holes only on its 
right third (Fig. 19). The walls of the rear niche are higher than those 
of the assembly area: they are 5 m rather than of 3.7 m. The positions 
of the beams that once supported the roof are not clearly visible, 
except on the rear wall where there used to be two beams about 4 m 
apart and 2.5 m from the lateral walls. 

This temple does not have an external mud coat. According to 
Kozicz, “the most proper explanation would be it had never been 
finished” (2007b: 4). Though it is true that they rarely miss external 
coat, temples do not necessarily need to have one in order to 
be functional. As we will see later, one ruin of temple in the area 
between Nyarma and Thikse, which has no reason to be considered 
unfinished, also lacks external mud coat. 

The western wall of the porch of Temple 2 is only a few meters 
away from the rear wall of chapel D (Fig. 17). If in its original state 
chapel D had the same layout and size as chapel C, then its rear wall 
and Temple 2 would have overlapped. 

This raises the question of the chronology between chapel D and 
Temple 2. To sum up, there are four events that took place, given 
here in a non-chronological order: 

a) Construction of original chapel D. 

b) Modification of chapel D, which saw the construction of 
walls 18-19. 

c) Modification of chapel D, which saw the construction of 
walls 20-21. 

d) Construction of Temple 2. 

In the current state of research it is impossible to know the exact 
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16. Temple 2 from the hill temple 
complex (Q. Devers, 2011). 


17. Temple 1: possible reconstruction 
of original Chapel D in relation to 
Temple 2 (Q. Devers, 2012). 


18. Temple 2: right-hand wall of the 
ambulatory area (O. Devers, 2009). 


19. Temple 2: rear wall 
(Q. Devers, 2009). 


20. Plan of Temple 2 (Q. Devers, 2012). 


sequence in which these events took place. Indeed, even stating 
that Temple 2 was built after the original chapel D is speculative. 
For instance, we could imagine that Temple 2 was built just after 
Temple 1. In that case, when the development in front of Temple 1 
took place, the two lateral chapels would have been built in different 
sizes: one on the northern side, which would have been larger 
as there was space there for building a large chapel, and one on 
the southern side, which would have been smaller because of the 
constraint of space imposed by Temple 2. Then, at some point, 
some problem could have led to the reconstruction of walls 18-19, 
followed by another problem leading to the reconstruction of walls 
20-21. In this scenario we would have exactly the same remains as 
those currently observable. 

As such, the only sequence that can be established is that events 
b) and c) happened after a). Then, the construction of Temple 2 
(event d) could have taken place at any point before or after any of 
these events.’ And in the absence of excavations, events b) and c) 
could have happened in any order. 


Temples 3 and 4 

Though facing each other and looking as two coherent parts of a 
same whole, Temples 3 and 4 were probably not built at the same 
time (Fig. 21). Indeed, while Temple 3 is built with large bricks that 
are 45-47 x 26 x 10 cm, those of Temple 4 are 40 x 26 x 10 cm. 


7 For all we know, Temple 2 could even be older than Temple 1. As far as 
material evidence is concerned, nothing proves that Temple 1 was necessarily 
the first one built in the area. 
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The walls of Temple 3 (Fig. 22) are built in two different thicknesses: 
the entrance wall is 90 cm thick, while the other walls are 82 cm— 
they are 4.2 m high. The roof used to be supported by two beams 
3.4 m apart, 2.3 m from the entrance and rear walls. There are no 
apparent traces of stucco halos or fixation holes. The door jambs 
are not straight: they are wider on their upper parts, indicating for 
a particular type of door frame that used to fit there, different from 
that used in Temple 2. As can be seen on Fig. 21, one mchod rten is 
built against its right wall. The wall of the temple is not coated where 
the mchod rten is: the latter was as such not built after Temple 3. 
The temple was either built against this existing mchod rten, or both 
were built at the same time. To sort this chronology one would need 
to see whether the mchod rten is coated on the side touching the 
temple: if it is, then it means that it was finished before the temple 
was constructed, if it is not then both the temple and the mchod rten 
were likely built at the same time. When | conducted my field survey, 
the drips of dissolved bricks prevented me from seeing whether the 
mchod rten was coated. Temple 3 is currently used to store various 
materials, such as long wooden sticks whose pressure against the 
walls tends to damage the internal mud coat. 

Temple 4 (Fig. 24) is the smallest of the temples still standing in 
the complex and has the thinnest walls—only 70 cm thick. It is one 
of only three temples in all Ladakh with a plan with three niches—the 
other two are the famous three-storied temples in Alchi Choskor 
and in Wanla, leaving this one as the only single-floored example 
(Devers, forthcoming). 

Its walls do not exhibit clear signs of stucco halos or of fixation 
holes, except maybe for one hole that goes right through the rear 


wall. The door jambs are larger towards the top, as in for Temple 3. 
Some type of low podium ran along the walls (Fig. 23). 


Temple 5 

Temple 5 is the southernmost in the complex (Fig. 21 and 26). Its 
walls are 90 cm thick, built with bricks that are 40-42 x 26 x 10 cm. 
The porch shows signs of the beams of its former roof both on the 
side walls and on the entrance walls. In addition, a series of vertically 
aligned small holes can be seen in the left corner (Fig. 27). The door 
jambs are straight. The roof of the assembly area was supported by 
two beams about 3 m apart, 2.6 m from the entrance wall and 3 m 
from the rear wall. The rear niche, which has walls 5.9 m high rather 
than 4.6 m for the assembly area, appears to have had one beam. 
The inner walls do not show clear signs of stucco halos or of fixation 
holes. The access to the two closed rooms on each side of the rear 
niche (A and B on Fig. 25) is open to question: the room on the right 


21. Temples 3 (right), Temple 4 (midd- 
le) and Temple 5 (left) from the hill 
temple complex (Q. Devers, 2011). 


22. Plan of Temple 3 (Q. Devers, 
2012). 


23. Temple 4: low podiums running along 
the walls (Q. Devers, 2009). 


24. Plan of Temple 4 (Q. Devers, 2012). 


25. Plan of Temple 5 
(Q. Devers, 2012) 


26. Temple 5: mchod rten inside the 
rear niche (Q. Devers, 2009). 


27. Porch of Temple 5 
(Q. Devers, 2009). 


28. Enclosure: recess at the base of 
the wall in b, 0.6 m wide and 0.3 m 
high (Q. Devers, 2009). 


can be seen only through a hole in the wall in a, while one on the left 
can be entered only through a hole at the base of the wall outside in 
b. As of now it is not possible to state whether these holes are original 
or if they were added later on, raising the issue of whether the interior 
of these rooms was designed to be accessed or even seen. 

A mchod rten is in the middle of the rear niche. As can be seen 
on Fig. 26, this mchod rten is made of stones that were apparently 
left uncoated and as such undecorated. This element is somewhat 
surprising and opens the question of the dating of this mchod rten: 
is it contemporaneous with the temple or was it built afterwards?? 


Enclosure 

Only small sections of the enclosure that once delineated the 
complex are still preserved on the eastern and southern sides. They 
are 70 cm thick, built with bricks 40 x 26 x 10 cm. They are mainly 
uncoated on both faces, except in two, maybe three, places as 
indicated in Fig. 6 (sections indicated with a, b and c). Furthermore, 
in b and c additional elements indicate that structures were likely 
constructed there. 

In b, the wall has a small recess at its base, which is not due to a re- 
cent removal of bricks as its coating indicates (Fig. 28). The coat on this 
section, which is a little over 5 m long, does not go all the way to the 
top of the wall, it stops somewhere above the middle of the elevation. 


® For example, it is conceivable that it was built when the site was being 


abandoned, to bury sacred objects that were not being carried elsewhere, 
such as pieces of broken statues or other broken sacred objects. Other such 
explanations could well explain a later origin for this inner mchod rten. 
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In c, the section of the wall that is coated also has a different 
profile, with an upper half that is thinner, as indicated in Fig. 6. This 
section is about 4 m long, but it is not complete, as the wall is broken 
on its southern end. The function of the coat of these two sections 
and of their recesses is open to question. 


General Observations 

The door jambs of the temples have two shapes: they are either 
straight or with a recess making them wider towards the top. Fixa- 
tion holes can usually be seen on them: a study of them could pos- 
sibly enable a reconstruction of the type of door frame that was 
used. Finally, the door jambs are always uncoated, showing the im- 
portance of wooden door frames the presence of which made coat- 
ing unnecessary. In the temples that do not have such frames, such 
as the small hill temple and temples 2 and 3 between Nyarma and 
Thikse, which we will see further below, the door jambs on the other 
hand are duly coated. 

The thicknesses of the walls seems directly related to the size of 
the temples, and more specifically to the span of the roof. As such, 
the smallest temple has the thinnest walls (Temple 4 has a span of 
less than 5 m and walls 70 cm thick), while the largest temple has the 
thickest walls (Temple 2 has a 14.4 m span and walls 125 cm thick). The 
other temples also fit in this scheme: Temple 3 has a 7.8 m span with 
walls 82 cm thick, Temple 5 has a 12 m span and walls 90 cm thick, 
while Temple 1 has a 13 m span and walls 100 cm thick.’ 


? After measuring bricks in all types of ruins throughout Ladakh, | could see 


that their dimensions are highly irregular. In length, bricks vary from 24 to 52 cm; 


Bricks 40x26x10cm, fine texture, 
little to no straws. 


Bricks 40x26x10cm, abundant straws. 


Bricks 42-45x26x10cm, abundant straws. 


Bricks 40x26x10cm, sandy texture, 
little straws. 


r [ SR Bricks 42x30x10cm. 


EN IN 


Bricks 40x26x10cm, large inclusions. 


Bricks 45x26x10cm. 


Bricks 45-47x26x10cm, little straws. 
Bricks 40-42x26x10cm. 


Bricks not observable. 
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29. Walls of the main complex 
coloured according to their type of 
bricks (Q. Devers, 2012). 


30. The fort (indicated by the red 
arrow in the foreground) and the 
small sguare structure at the other 
end of the rocky formation (in- 
dicated by the upper red arrow), 
with the monastery of Thikse in the 
background from the south-east (Q. 
Devers, 2011). 


The Fort 

The fort of Nyarma (Figs. 30, 31 and 32) was described by Howard in 
his article on the fortifications of Ladakh (Howard 1989: 269-271). 
As such we will proceed only to a brief general description be- 


in width, from 13 to 35 cm; in thickness, from 7 to 15 cm. | came to notice that 
in order to understand them, one should not look at their absolute dimensions, 
but instead at the ratio between the length and the width. Three groups can 
thus be distinguished: 1) bricks with a length-width ratio under 1.7 appear 
characteristic of monuments built before the fifteenth century; 2) bricks with a 
ratio between 1.7 and 2.2 seem to have been used during all periods; 3) those 
with a ratio of 2.2 or above appear to have been used only after the fifteenth 
century. For a full history of Ladakh, another size can be added: contemporary 
bricks have a square section—width and thickness are equal. See Devers 2016 
for amore detailed account of bricks. 

From the results of the study | conducted for my dissertation, in the complex 
of Nyarma (see Fig. 29), all the bricks belong to the first group with ratios under 
1.7, except for those of Temple 2 that have a ratio of about 1.8. If the proposed 
categorisation is correct, this means that Temple 1, 3, 4, 5 and the enclosure 
were likely built before the fifteenth century, while Temple 2 could have been 
built at any time. 
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fore reviewing its roofing technique and chronology in greater 
detail. 

The rear of the main building consists of a tower (level 43) that 
appears to be D-shaped—not round as described by Howard (ibid.: 
269)—the upper elevation of which is made of bricks reported by 
Howard as being 40 x 25 x 10 cm (ibid.: 269). In front of the tower is 
a succession of narrow rooms (level 0). An enclosure delineates an 
open space in front of the buildings with two entrance structures (A 
and B), while two spaces are delimited by more recent walls on the 
western side (C and D). 

The layout of the rooms of level 0 is dictated by the technique 
used for the roof. Culminating at 3.1 m above the ground in the 
front rooms, it is made only of stones (Fig. 36). It is built with a 
technique based on three structural levels: a first level of spaced 
corbels supports a second level of stones bridging the distance 
between the two facing walls, while the third level is made of 
transversal stones that cover the remaining space (Figs. 33 and 35). 
This technique is the most widely encountered in stone-roofed 
structures in Ladakh. It imposes particular constraints on the design 
of the buildings: the rooms cannot be more than 1 m to 1.5 m wide 
in order to have walls close enough to be bridged by the stones 
of the second level. This conception of space applied to multiple 
rooms can also be observed in the Kadam mchod rten in Stok (Fig. 
34). Beyond Ladakhi frontiers, stone-roofs are a main feature in 
ancient buildings of Upper Tibet, where they can attain important 
expressions (cf. Bellezza 2008: 32-37).'? 

The two entrance structures A and B were also stone-roofed: 
structure A has only its corbels left, while structure B has its high 
stone-roof intact. It is made of a single level of lintels that directly 
bridge the space, except for the middle stone, which rests on corbels 
(Fig. 33). 

The walls of spaces C and D are later additions. They use more 
mortar than the main building, and some shards of ceramics can be 
seen in it, as was observed by Howard (1989: 269). Another clear 
indication that the walls of space D are later additions are the stone 
corbels protruding from the main building (Fig. 33): there are no 
similar corbels protruding from its facing wall, and no stones can be 
found fallen on the ground. This means that the roof that used to rest 
on the corbels protruding from the main building was dismantled at 
some point and that the facing wall that had been built with stone 


10 |n some sites bridging stones can be as long as 2 m (Bellezza 2008: 33), and 
among unique examples is the large lantern-like ceiling at gZims phug (ibid.: 
fig. 1, p. 33) and the no less than three-storey high tower at Thophu, which uses 
stone ceilings for all three levels (personal communication, Nov. 10, 2010). 


access to 1st floor 
through ground floor 


corbels was either destroyed or dismantled before being replaced 
by the current one. This restored space D was then either left open 
or roofed with wooden beams resting on the corbels of the main 
building on one side, and on top of the new wall on the other. 

Finally, the walls of space C were built after those of space D, as 
they lie against them. Another larger entrance to the site was likely 
open then, delineated on one side by the wall of space C and on the 
other by the former entrance B. 

In large buildings, this type of stone-roof is undoubtedly 
ancient. The main reason is the constraint of layout it imposes: 
rooms need to be very narrow. However, this type of roofing had 
a more perennial use in smaller structures, in which rooms did not 
need to be more important, the most common of which were the 
mchod rten. This longer use in smaller structures is also noted by 
Bellezza in Upper Tibet (Bellezza, personal communication, Nov. 
10, 2010). 

To understand further the antiquity of this fort, one can look at 
two sites. The first, taken in the corpus of fortifications, is the castle of 


; 
11 


Wanla. From its woodcarving, this can be dated roughly to the same 
period as the three-storied temple near it, i.e. to the late thirteenth 
or early fourteenth century (Luczanits 2005: 89, Martin 2015). One 
can appreciate the radical difference in design. There is an abundant 
and ostentatious use of wood for roofing three stories (instead of 
one), for timber lacings, for woodcarvings and for balconies. 

The second site to bear in mind is in the complex of temples 
just below the fort: this is Temple 1. Datable to the eleventh century 
through its supposed foundation by Rinchen Zangpo, it was already 
making important use of wood to span no less than the 13 m of the 
assembly area, showing that, if needed, wood could be obtained in 
this village at that time. 

The use of wood in these two sites shows the radical difference 
in design from the fort at Nyarma, and gives an idea of its greater 
antiquity." 


11 For more details about the evolution of fortifications in Ladakh, see Devers 
2016. 
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31. Fort viewed from the hill temple 
complex (Q. Devers, 2011). 


32. Sketch plan of the fort. It is built 
on four levels, indicated by the num- 
bers (Q. Devers, 2012). 


33. Plan of the stone roof of the fort: 
the corbels and the lintels are viewed 
from underneath, looking up 

(Q. Devers, 2012). 


34. Plan of the stone roof of Kadam 
mchod rten in Stok: the corbels and the 
lintels are viewed from underneath, 
looking up. Drawn after the original 
floor plan made by the Tibet Heritage 
Fund in 2011 (Q. Devers, 2012). 


35. The three structural levels of the 
stone roof in the fort: corbels (light 
grey) support lintels (mid-grey), 
supporting in turn another level of 
lintels (dark grey) (Q. Devers, 2012). 


36. Stone roof in the fort 
(Q. Devers, 2009) 


37. Small square structure at the other 
end of the rocky formation viewed 
from the north-west (Q. Devers, 2009). 
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Entrance E 


At the other end of the rocky formation on which the fort stands 
are the ruins of a small square structure covered with prayer flags 
(Fig. 37). It would be hazardous to venture the nature of this ruin. 
One possibility is that it was a watch post linked to the fort: as there 
is no view downstream from there towards Thikse and Shey it could 
have been an intermediary watch post as the eyes of the fort. 

Down the hill, amidst the ruins of the former village there is a 
very weathered stela, while to the west, near the pond are four other 
stelae—three lie against a mani wall, one is on top of it (Fig. 38a- 
e; see also Fig. 3 for the location of the stelae). They are (width x 
height) ca. 98 x 130 cm (a), ca. 70 x 120 cm (b), ca. 68 x 113 cm (c), ca. 
60 x 90 cm (d) and ca. 27 x 86cm (e).? 


1? The author is currently working on a comprehensive account of Ladakhi 
Buddhist stelae and rock reliefs with Laurianne Bruneau and Martin Vernier. 


38. Stela amidst the ruins of the an- 
cient village (a) and the three stelae 
against (b, c, d) and standing on (e) 
the mani wall (a: Q. Devers, 2012b; 
b, 0, 0, 6: 0. Devers, 2009). 


39. The hill temple complex from the 
south (Q. Devers, 2011). 


Temple 


40. Sketch plan of the hill temple 
complex (Q. Devers, 2012). 


41. Plan of the hill temple 
(Q. Devers, 2012). 
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The Hill Temple Complex 

The small temple complex on the hill to the east of the main complex 
has so far received little attention (Fig. 39, Fig. 40). However, in my 
opinion it is an important site, the study of which could potentially 
shed exclusive new information on the history of Nyarma. The hill is 
covered with several structures, including a temple, a series of small 
rooms and several mchod rten. 

Two to three stages can be observed in the temple (Fig. 41). The 
first corresponds to the construction of the temple itself. It is very 
small, only 2.6 x 3.2 m. The door, with a stone lintel, is also very nar- 
row, only 80 cm wide. The walls, 2.6 m high, are of stone masonry. 
In a second step, a wall was built around the temple on its south- 
eastern and south-western sides. This creates two distinct spaces, A 
and B. The floor of space A is at the same level as that of the temple, 
while the floor of space B is one level above it. The external coat of 
the temple in B was either removed or never existed. Finally, in what 
seems to be a third step, an additional structure was built at the 
entrance with two walls protruding from the building, reducing the 
doorway to only 60 cm in width. 

The sort of corridor created by space A is only about a metre 
wide. The corridor-like space B is slightly wider, about 1.8 m, but 
it features two buttresses protruding from the wall, reducing the 
distance to the temple to only a little over a metre. The distance 
between these two buttresses is 1.1 m. These lead to consider the 
possibility that spaces A and B were originally roofed with bridging 
stones, the metre being the key distance for the use of this tech- 
nique in other edifices. However, no stones can be seen on the floor, 
so this possibility has to be treated with caution. 

North of the temple are the ruins of several rooms (Fig. 42). Some 
parts still have the stones of their roof. The technique used is the 
same as that in the fort, with three levels of corbels and bridging 
stones (Fig. 43). The ceilings are low, only 1.2 m high. The rooms 
used to be coated, as can be seen in the spaces still roofed. 

Several elements are surprising in this complex: 

- The temple is of stone masonry while all the other temples of 
the main complex down below are strictly brickwork. 

- The door to the temple has a stone lintel—the only temple ruin 
| surveyed in Ladakh that clearly has one (the only others may be 
Temples 2 and 3 between Nyarma and Thikse, but their lintels are 
not directly visible). 

- The rooms behind the temple are stone-roofed. 

These points raise the question of the dating of this small com- 
plex. Its overall design and the material used are radically different 
from what can be seen in the main complex. Instead, these create 
more parallels with the fort. In that way, the possibility that it could 


predate the complex founded by Rinchen Zangpo has to be consid- 
ered. The local tradition says that the Translator used to meditate 
on this hill. If there is any truth to this, could he have come to medi- 
tate in an already established Buddhist installation? The answer to 
this question can potentially provide important new elements in the 
study of Nyarma and of Buddhism in Ladakh in general." 


From Nyarma to Thikse 

North of the rocky formation on which the fort stands, in the direction 
of Thikse, are several ruins of ancient temples (Fig. 3). By their 
proximity to the structures described so far they can be considered 
as being part of the archaeological environment of Nyarma. For this 
reason, | have chosen to include their description in this paper. 


Temple 1 

This stands immediately after the rocky formation (Fig. 44 and 45). 
Built of some of the longest bricks | have measured in Ladakh—52 x 
22 x 10 cm—its walls are quite thin compared with those of the main 
complex: they are only one brick thick, i.e. 55 cm when adding the 
thickness of the mud coat." They are 4.9 m high. The shape of the 
door jambs is not visible, both having deteriorated. The right half of 
the porch is marked with a line of small holes on the entrance and 
side wall (Fig. 44). The roof of the temple was supported by one main 
beam in the middle of the side walls. There are still stones in the 
recesses into which the timber used to fit, protecting the bricks from 
the pressure it created. These stones show the width of the former 


13 Indeed, while the large corpus of Buddhist stelae and of rock carvings of 
mchod rten found throughout Ladakh point to the presence of Buddhism in 
Ladakh before the "Later Diffusion of Buddhism" (for an excellent summary see 
"Le stüpa au Ladakh" by Bruneau 2010: 266-286), the earliest temples known 
so far are only from this "Later Diffusion". It would not be a big surprise if one 
or more of the ruins of temples scattered across Ladakh was found to predate 
Rinchen Zangpo. 


14 This wall thickness is probably the reason for the unusually long bricks: in- 
deed, the thickness of walls determines the type of bond that can be used. In 
this way, a wall can only be the thickness of one brick length or of one brick 
length plus one brick width; no in between variation is possible. As such, if the 
builders were intending to build a wall of this precise thickness, they had only 
two choices: to mould bricks the length of which was just the thickness of the 
wall, or to mould bricks in proportions that one length and one width would 
equal the thickness of the wall. In this case the former solution was chosen. Fig. 
50 shows a comparison of the different walls described in this paper and their 
brick bonds. One can see the different bonds used according to the thicknesses 
of the walls. It can be noticed that when the walls are just two lengths of brick 
thick the builders did not know how to chain the rows of bricks together: in one 
case they push the bond used for thinner walls to its limits where the stretchers 
no longer overlap, on the other they do not even alternate them with headers— 
the bricks are only laid as two piles of stretchers side by side. 


beam: about 50 cm. The walls do not have clear marks of stucco 
halos or of fixation holes. 

Compared to the brick walls of the other temples described in 
this paper, the relative thinness of the walls of Temple 1, while there 
is still a 6 m span denotes a technique and custom of construction 
that differs from the other temples. This may be a sign that this con- 
struction is from a later period.” 

This temple is currently used to enclose Dzos (mdzo) when need- 


15 If the categorisation of bricks mentioned in a footnote above is correct, this 
later dating is corroborated by the ratio between the length and the width of 
the bricks, which in this case is 2.3. 
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42. Rooms behind the hill temple 
viewed from the temple (Q. Devers, 
2011). 


43. Plan of one of the room's stone 
roof: the corbels and the lintels are 
viewed from underneath, looking up 
(Q. Devers, 2012). 


45. Thikse-Nyarma: Temple 1 from 
the south (Q. Devers, 2009). 


44. Thikse-Nyarma: plan of Temple 1 
(Q. Devers, 2012). 


46. Thikse-Nyarma: Temple 2 and 
Temple 3 from the south-south-west 
(O. Devers, 2010). 


47. Thikse-Nyarma: door of Temple 2 
(a) and 3 (b) (O. Devers, 2010). 


Temple 3 


Temple 2 


48. Thikse-Nyarma: plan of Temple 2 
and Temple 3 (O. Devers, 2012). 


ed. Following the footpath to Thikse, about 300 m away, are three 
small painted mchod rten, on which Kozicz (2007c) has published. 


Temples 2 and 3 

About 180 m further north-west of these mchod rten are the ruins 
of two temples side by side. Built on a raised platform—1.3 m at 
its highest point—they are both made in stone masonry (Figs. 
46 and 47). 

Temple 2 is the least well preserved; its walls are falling to pieces. 
Due to their degradation, their thickness is now variable, from 50 cm 
to 70 cm, for a height of 2.2 m. Except for the front facade, the walls 
do not have an external mud coat. Its door is very narrow and low— 
only 55 cm wide and 1.15 m high. Its frame is decorated with four 
successive recesses, the outermost of which is T-shaped (Fig. 47[a]). 
Its intact mud coat conceals the material used for the lintel of the 
door. Only one small porch wall protrudes on the right: made of 
bricks, it is possibly a later addition. However, from the side one can 
see one long stone sticking out from the masonry to penetrate into 
the bricks: this may be an indication that although it is made of brick 
it is contemporaneous with the temple (Figs. 48 and 49). 
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Temple 3 is coated both inside and outside. It has the particularity 
of having an additional inner brick wall built against the outer stone 
wall. This brick wall is a later addition, as the internal coat of the 
stone wall shows. The inner brick-wall is only 21 cm thick, made of 
bricks that are 40 x 20 x 8 cm. It has the marks of the single beam 
that used to support the roof. The stone walls are 90 cm thick and 
2.8 m high. The door is also very small, though a little bigger than 
that of Temple 2: it is 75 cm wide and 1.25 m high. The door frame 
is decorated in a similar way, with four successive recesses and a 
T-shaped outer one (Fig. 47[b]). Similarly, its intact coat makes it 
impossible to see which material has been used for the lintel. 

Both temples are small: their inner spaces are about 3.4 x 3.4 m. 
The relative chronology of these two temples is difficult to assess. 
One would need to see whether the right-hand wall of Temple 3, 
which is side by side with the left-hand wall of Temple 2, has an ex- 
ternal coat: if it does it would mean that Temple 3 was built before 
Temple 2; if not then it is most likely that Temple 2 is the earliest. 

Several characteristics separate these temples from the other 
temples presented in this paper, and more generally from the ruins 
of temples recorded throughout Ladakh, which are: 

- The raised platform: none of the ruined temples of this area are 
built on one. 

- The decoration of their door frame, which is not encountered 
elsewhere. 

- The reduced size of their door. 

- Their stone masonry 

To these characteristics one can add their orientation: they face 
south-west, like the temple on the hill above the main complex. 
Instead of an absolute direction, these temples could be seen as 
being oriented towards the Indus river—several early temples with 
such orientation appear to be linked to older funerary sites (about 
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49. Thikse-Nyarma: Temple 2 from 
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bricks can be seen on the left, with a 
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51. Thikse-Nyarma: Temple 4 from 
the south-west (Q. Devers, 2009). 


52. Thikse-Nyarma: plan of Temple 4 
(Q. Devers, 2012). 


the orientation of temples in Ladakh until the mid-fifteenth century, 
see Devers, forthcoming). Their dating would probably be a subject 
of interest, potentially providing complementary information on the 
history ofthe area by seeing how they are positioned chronologically 
in relation with the hill temple and the main complex. 


Temple 4 "Kiki lha khang" 
About a hundred metres to the north-west is the ruin of Temple 4, 
said to be called "Kiki lha khang". It is in a very bad state of con- 
servation, with only its entrance and left walls still standing (Figs. 
51 and 52). These are 90 cm thick and 5.2 m high. Their bricks are 
highly irregular, varying from 40 cm to 47 cm in length, with a width 
and a height of 26 cm and 10 cm. The door jambs are straight. The 
roof of the temple was supported by two beams 4 m apart, 2.8 m 
from the entrance and rear walls. Given its state of preservation, the 
holes in the walls are difficult to interpret as being fixation holes for 
statues or simply as normal marks of degradation. Like Temples 2 
and 3, it faces south-west. 

To the west, at the edge of the vegetation, there is a collapsing 
mchod rten (see also Kozicz 2007a, 2011 (Nyarma Northern Section: 
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Stupa with the Hidden Chamber) and Devers et al. (2014). It has a 
constructional feature of interest to us: like Temple 3, it has an inter- 
nal brick wall built against the original outer stone wall. 


Conclusion 

Carrying archaeological work only from ground observations, with- 
out excavation, is always a difficult task. In Ladakh it is made more 
laborious by the absence of existing studies with dated material. 
Indeed, in other places archaeologists can date shards of ceramics 
gathered on the surface just by examining them. When they observe 
standing buildings, they can form a fair idea of their date through 
their different architectural features: the objects and structures they 
study fit into defined chronological frameworks. In Ladakh this is not 
possible: the chronological frameworks are still to be constructed. 

In this study, relative chronologies between elements were 
established whenever possible using the methods developed by the 
discipline of the archaeology of buildings. However, when there are 
no physical contacts that make it possible to establish stratigraphical 
relationships, the task was to observe the characteristics and 
compare them in order to create groups that share similar traits. 
Hopefully, in the future the chronology will also be revealed when 
proper lab dating can be carried out. 

In this process, the following groups were outlined. The oldest 
structure is probably the little fort, whose design evokes ancient 
construction customs without wood. The hill temple complex and 
the two small temples side by side between Nyarma and Thikse have 
characteristics that bring them closer to the fort than to the other 
temple ruins. Surprisingly, the rooms behind the hill temple are stone- 
roofed, while the temple combines a reduced size, stone masonry 
and a stone door lintel. The two small temples between Nyarma 
and Thikse, on their raised platform, share similar characteristics. 
Here we probably have a group of early Buddhist temples, possibly 
predating the foundation of Rinchen Zangpo—but only carbon 
dating can determine this. The third group is formed by the temples 
of the main complex, to which should be added Temple 4 between 
Thikse and Nyarma. Though probably all erected at different times, 
they are built in similar ways, with some coherent fashion as for the 
thicknesses of the walls in relation to their size. Finally, following this 
distinction, Temple 4 between Nyarma and Thikse seems to conform 
to a different type of construction custom, and probably belongs to 
a later development. 

It is now to be hoped that the on-going study of the other 
archaeological remains of Ladakh will lead to the refining of this 
tentative chronology, and that series of lab datings will help to 
anchor it in time. 


53. Comparison of the different 
temples (Q. Devers, 2012). 
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Hubert Feiglstorfer 


The Architecture of the 
Buddhist Temple Complex of Nyarma 


This article discusses results of studies on the architecture in Nyarma 
(Myar ma, Nyar ma) in Ladakh, based on field research in 2002, 2006, 
2009 and 2011, including the survey of the temples of Nyarma and 
its remaining structures.’ From the viewpoint of architecture and 
architectural history, with the site of Nyarma we are dealing with 
one of the key-projects of early Western Himalayan Buddhist temple 
architecture and with one of the earliest surviving Buddhist temple 
sites of historical Western Tibet (mNga' ris skor gsum). 


State of Preservation and Documentation 

Nowadays, the remains of the early historical structure of the Nyarma 
temple site are in ruins. All the wooden parts have been removed 
from the site and the pure earthen adobe brick structures remain. 
Apart from some wooden parts in the innermost sanctum (dri gtsang 
khang) in the main temple (gtsug lag khang) on which a new temple 
(Iha khang) was constructed as a second storey, no wooden parts are 
left. This building extension, initiated by the lamas of Thikse (Khri/gs 
rtse, Khrig se) monastery, can be related to a later addition, probably 
to the period after the Dögra wars, i.e. after AD 1842? 


1 The research in Central Tibet and in Khorchag in February/March 2010 as 


well as the research in 2011 in Ladakh was funded by the FWF research pro- 
ject P21806-G19 "Society, Power and Religion in Pre-Modern Tibet". Christian 
Jahoda and Christiane Kalantari provided field documentation, in particular se- 
lected additional measurements of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang from their field 
trip to Ladakh in July 2009 and of the temples in Tabo from their expedition in 
September/October 2009, also funded by the FWF Project P21806-G19. 


? See Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 1917", this volume, 


p. 175. 


Most of the walls are in such a good condition that it was 
possible to make measurements and to draw plans of the whole 
site, including the height of some of the walls, and to make three- 
dimensional models of the temples. At several temples one can see 
the former position of main girders and in some cases even the 
rafters. To obtain a good picture of the architecture of Nyarma, in 
addition to the traditional structural recording it was helpful to use 
historical building research methods by reconstructing models, as 
well as building-materials research in identifying the materials used 
(see Feiglstorfer 2014). Using a horizontal level along the walls 
facilitated the study of the different levels, and in a further step the 
examination of the three-dimensional concept of the temples. 

As this study of Nyarma would not be complete without a 
comparison of architectural data from other early temple structures 
of the early Western Himalayan period of temple building, a 
comparative study with these early structures became inevitable. As 
the gtsug lag khang of Nyarma belongs to the earliest period of the 
West Tibetan kingdom, a comparative study provides the answer to 
the question of the extent to which this temple has architectonic 
parallels to other sacred structures of the early period and how far it 
belongs to a superordinate architectural concept. 


The Temple Site: Location of the Temples 

The Buddhist temple complex is located on a plain. A range of hills 
rises to the east and the north side is flanked by a few rocky hills. 
Close to the gtsug lag khang, to the east and to the north a lake, 
which is nowadays surrounded by willows, adjoins the temple area 
(Fig. 1). To the west, the temple area is connected by a dirt road to the 
metalled Leh-Hemis road. Several individual chörten (mchod rten) as 
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1. Satellite view of Nyarma temple 
site and its environment (Sept. 9, 
2006, Earth Data Analysis Center, 

University of Mexico, Albuguergue). 
Satellite image (courtesy of FWF 
research project P21806-G19, 
drawing: H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 

(1) Nyarma temple site, (2) lake, 

(3) hermitage (dben sa), (4) fortress 
and lha tho (shrine of local deity); 
(a) view towards Thikse, (b) view 
onto the temple site; (dashed line) 
routes linking the temple site to its 
environment. 


well as groups of mchod rten accompany the footpaths connecting 
the sacred site or chos skor’ with particular surrounding areas. 

To the north a footpath leads along the uneven, arid plain from 
the monastery of Thikse towards the chos skor of Nyarma about 
2.5 kilometres away. Today this path is a part of the outermost 
circumambulation path or gling skor, which defines a wider sacred 
space including the Nyarma chos skor as the southern extension 
and Thikse monastery as the northern one. The importance of 
the element water in relation to this sacred area is emphasised 
by the fact that not only is the lake to the north and north west 
of the chos skor part of this pilgrim's path but so is the stream 
to the west, which a section of the Leh-Hemis road follows, and 
which is involved in the ambulatory area (Fig. 2). The gling skor is 


? See also Feiglstorfer 2011a |: 158-168 for a discussion of the term chos skor 


(or dharmacakra) with respect to Nyarma and other early monastic foundations 
in Ladakh as well as in Central and Western Tibet. 
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accompanied by several stone reliefs. A single stone relief (see Fig. 
2: Sr1) is located along the stream in the western section of the 
gling skor (Fig. 3). The first part of the gling skor, after passing the 
temple site, leads north, passes a trio of stone reliefs which are 
placed alongside each other facing south. These are located at the 
intersection of several paths just beside the lakes at the crossing 
of the footpaths passing one of the lakes towards the west when 
following the gling skor. Passing these stone reliefs northwards a 
path leads to the fortress on top of a rocky hill. Before reaching 
the hill another path leads east towards a Rigsum Gönpo (rigs 
gsum mgon po) represented by three coloured chörten,? to the 
cemetery and further on links with the nang skor to the south (see 
Fig. 2: Sr3). 

To the east, approximately 580 metres from the gtsug lag khang, a 
hermitage was built on the slopes of the range of hills. About 64° to 
the north-west of the gtsug lag khang, about 360 metres away, the 
ruins of a fortress with a crowning lha tho top a rocky hill with a rigs 
gsum mgon po at its foot. These elements are also part of pilgrims’ 
ritual paths, such as the fortress by the gling skor and the rigs gsum 
mgon po by the nang skor. 

To the south of the temple area a path accompanied by a row of 
mchod rten connects with some village houses merging into a plain 
of fields. The position of the various groups of mchod rten—i.e. to 
the north and west of the lake and to the west and south of the gtsug 
lag khang and at the site of the hermitage to the east—define the 
temple site and particularly the main temple in their cardinal inter- 
sections as their geometrical centre. 

The core of this archaeological site consists of a temple complex 
which to facilitate further studies can be divided into five structures, 
which will be mentioned in the following text as the gtsug lag khang 
(temple |), the [ha khang to the south of the gtsug lag khang (temple 
11), the square lha khang (temple Illa), opposite a mandala-shaped lha 
khang (temple Illb), the lha khang containing a broken mchod rten 
in its dri gtsang khang (temple IV) and the temple-mchod rten, which 
can be entered from the east, in the shape of a mchod rten (temple 
V) (see Fig. 4). As well as these temple structures we find several 
mchod rten inside the remaining parts of the enclosure walls as well 
as outside the wall and across the lake. In this description temple Ill 
was divided into two parts, Illa and 11110, as it was mentioned as one 
temple in the text by Gergan (see Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's 
report on Nyarma, 1917", this volume, p. 178, and Fig. 18, p. 188). 


^ The name of this "protective chórten-triad" (cf. Gutschow and Ramble 2003: 


146) can be explained by the association with the Lords of the Three Families 
(rigs gsum mgon po). 
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2. Nyarma gling skor and nang 

skor (satellite image: Google Earth, 
drawing: H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 

The gling skor (white line) 
surrounding among others the 
Nyarma chos skor and Thikse 
monastery as well as lakes and a 
stream, the fortress, lha tho (La), 108 
mchod rten walls, single mchod rten 
(0) and mchod rten groups (Cg) and 
stone reliefs (Sr) as part of the outer 
circumambulation path. 

Today mainly two different nang skor 
(or inner circumambulation) paths 
are known by pilgrims: The outer 
one (yellow line) encloses the chos 
skor as well as its enclosure wall to 
the east, the nunnery to the south, 
the new temple and the historic 
temple site in the centre and the 
lake to the north. The inner path 

for circumambulation or skor lam 
(dashed yellow line) is primarily 
focused on the cirrumambulation of 
the new temple (Lk). 


3. Stone relief by the stream, as 
a part of the Nyarma gling skor 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2011). 


4. Nyarma temple site overview 
Picture taken on the way to the 
hermitage (dben sa). (1) gtsug 
lag khang, (| - IV) unnamed lha 
khang, (V) temple-mchod rten 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2006). 
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The Temple Site: Orientation of the Temples 

As one can see from the following, the orientation of these six 
structures does not follow an immediately clearly readable concept: 
based on a satellite image (Fig. 1), a site plan of Nyarma (Fig. 5) 
shows that the gtsug lag khang faces east with a deviation to the 
north of about four degrees. Temple || faces about 13 degrees 
north-east, temple Illa about 25 degrees north-west, temple Illb 
about 19 to 20 degrees north-west and temple IV, similar to the 
gtsug lag khang, faces east with a northward deviation of about 3 
degrees. Temple V faces east with a deviation to the north of about 
16 degrees. According to these different orientations, the gtsug lag 
khang and temple IV can approximately be described as east-west- 
facing temples. All the other temples mentioned clearly differ from 
the east-west orientation to a varying extent. 

In contrast to the temple sites in Tabo, in Alchi (A Ici) or in 
Khorchag (‘Khor chags, Kho char, etc.) these buildings in Nyarma do 
not follow a more or less common orientation. In Alchi, for example, 
the entrances to all the temples face approximately in the same 
south-easterly direction, in Tabo towards the east and in Khorchag 
towards the cardinal directions north and east. Even in Tholing (Tho 
gling, Tho Iding, etc.) the orientation of the single temple structures 
follows the pattern of the gtsug lag khang. 
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Interestingly in Nyarma, the entrance to temple || faces the 
entrance of the gtsug lag khang, similarly still facing the lake. The Illa 
and 1110 structures form a common and approximately square inter- 
space; facing each other and away from the lake their common axis 
approximately intersects with that of temple II at the intersection 
point of the longitudinal axis of the gtsug lag khang.’ This intersection 
point is located in the area of the entrance of the gtsug lag khang, 
thus linking the entrance areas of the gtsug lag khang, temple || and 
temples Illa and IIIb. In this respect the orientation of these temples 
would determine a geometrical connection between them and 
explain their supposedly unorganised position. 


The Enclosure Wall (lcags ri) 

The five temples, which are equal to the six structures mentioned, are 
partially enclosed by a wall which may previously have surrounded 
the whole temple area. Today this wall is reduced to fragments at the 
eastern and southern end of the temple site. In the Western Tibetan 
region, enclosure walls can be found around gtsug lag khang of the 
early building phase, i.e. late 10^ and 11" century. These sites are 
Tholing, Nyarma, Khorchag, Tabo and Alchi. Conceivably they follow 
Central Tibetan monastic examples such as Samye (bSam yas)’ 
(founded in AD 767, completed AD 779)? with a lcags ri (cakravada) 
as a part of the whole architectural concept, which was part of the 
original master plan of the whole monastic site.” None of the dates 


> See Feiglstorfer 201 1a Il: 239, plan 41 for a drawing, based on a satellite im- 
age that shows that the axes of the temples ||, Illa and 1119 and of the gtsug lag 
khang, not precisely, but approximately intersect in the area in front of the 'du 
khang. 


6 At later monastic sites in Western Tibet such kinds of lcags ri are not known. 


7 See Feiglstorfer 2011a Il: 216, plan 2 and Feiglstorfer (2014 a) for a pro- 
portional analysis of the layout of Samye based on a satellite image. Compare 
also Mémet 1988: 32. Today the shape of the enclosure wall is of the form of a 
square with rounded edges. Reconstructing today's wall as a circle, its diameter 
would be five times the length of the central proportional unit (modulus), the 
size of one modulus being defined by the size of the dBu rtse temple. The idea 
of the enclosure wall as a part of a superordinate religious concept becomes 
a part of this concept in a geometrical and proportional sense. Furthermore, 
all the structures that appear within the enclosure wall as a part of the original 
ensemble are related to a common geometrical concept. 


8 Data according to Vitali 1996: 199, n. 285. Vitali gives the year of foundation 


as AD 767 as the latest option. 


? The introducing of the idea of the cakraväda into the geometric concept 


of a whole monastic site can be found at sacred structures in South-East Asian 
areas of a similar period to the one of Samye, exemplarily at the candi Sewu in 
Central Java and at the Somapura vihara at Paharpur in East India (see 
Feiglstorfer 2013). In a West Tibetan context, Goepper mentions "a wall of 
dried bricks" once probably protecting the whole area of the Alchi chos 'khor 
(Goepper 1996: 21; see also Goepper 1993: 111). It cannot be excluded that 


of origin of these West Tibetan enclosure walls are documented. A 
closer look at the plans of Alchi chos skor drawn by Khosla shows 
that in the 1970s the western section of the enclosure wall existing 
today was not entirely part of the original structure (Khosla 1979: 
plate 8). His plan of the whole compound primarily shows the wall 
enclosing the temple compound up to the So ma lha khang ("New 
Temple”). In his description he mentions this part of the wall as being 
more rectilinear and better preserved, whereas he describes the 
western part along the houses as an informal continuous semi-ruin 
without any rectilinearity. He describes this part as a kind of “village 
boundary” (Khosla 1979: 55). Referring to a satellite image of Alchi,'? 
it has to be said that the part given by Khosla as rectilinear does not 
approach a right angle either. 

This would confirm the above-mentioned proposal by Goepper 
(1996: 21) that the cakraväda-parvata only encircles the main temple 
halls. Parts of this former and probably original construction of this 
enclosure wall surrounding the ‘Du khang, the oldest structure of 
this temple site, can today be seen to the east of the compound, with 
the surmounting mchod rten referring to the idea of a 108-mchod 
rten wall (Feiglstorfer 2011a Il: 19, fig. 39). The plan of the chos skor 
given by Huntington agrees with this statement, as she marks the 
eastern section of the enclosure wall as “old wall” (Huntington 1985: 
379), similar to the description given by Linrothe (1999: 23). 

In Khorchag, the erection of the enclosure wall that exists today 
was initiated a few years ago. Based on an interview with a local lama, 
we can redraw the approximate plan of the previous outer boundary 
of the outer circumambulation path or phyi skor surrounding the 
Jo khang and the IHa khang chen mo (also referred to as brGya 
rtsa) temples. This boundary was partially built as a wall and largely 
formed by the facades of the adjoining houses of the local village 
people." This kind of an occupied enclosure wall is comparable to 


the cakravada-parvata only encircled the main temple halls in Alchi, as stated 
by Goepper (1996: 21). The idea of the lcags ri probably follows a cosmological 
concept elaborated in the Abhidharmakosa by Vasubandhu. This seems 
to have also formed the reference basis for Giuseppe Tucci's comment that 
"bSam yas was intentionally built to be a reflex and a synthesis of the universe 
itself. It was surrounded by a wall, the Cakraväla, the girdle of mountains that 
surrounds the universe" (Tucci 1956: 280). Compare also Feiglstorfer 2011a 
Il: 63, sketch 1, where two interpretations of the Buddhist cosmos after the 
Abhidharmakosa based on Brauen 1997: 31 and Sadakata 1997: 27 are 
juxtaposed. Brauen mentions the surrounding wall as a symbol of the iron 
mountain that fences off a world system. Sadakata calls the circular range of 
iron mountains cakravada. 


10 Satellite image of Alchi (July 25, 2010; Earth Data Analysis Center, University 
of Mexico, Albuquerque) (FWF research project P21806-G19). 


11 Part of the enclosing housing structure can be seen on a black-and-white 
image in Sherring 1906: 206. See also Feiglstorfer 2011a Il: 52, plan 54. Plan 46 


the dwelling houses, bordering the bar skor around the Jo khang 
in Lhasa. In Khorchag none of these adjoining housing structures 
survived. A historical text—Jo bo dngul sku mched gsum dkar chag 
by Wa gindra karma (1996: 34)—mentions the restoration of the 
boundary wall (lcags ri) in the early 16" century. According to this 
text an enclosure wall existed at that time. 


(ibid.: 203) shows these bordering structures as part of the whole sacred site as 
a reconstruction in a chronological sequence. 
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5. Nyarma site plan. (1) gtsug lag 
khang, (II-IV) unnamed [ha khang, 
(V) temple-mchod rten, (a) enclosure 
wall (H. Feiglstorfer, 2012) 


6. Tabo temple site plan 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 

The orientation of the structures is 
based on a satellite image (Sept. 22, 
2009, Earth Data Analysis Center, 
University of Mexico, Albuquerque) 
provided by the FWF research 
project P21806-G19. 

The four-cornered mchod rten mark 
the vertices of the site, probably 
close to the original structure. The 
lines connecting the centres of 
these mchod rten intersect in the 
area ofthe du khang of the gtsug 
lag khang (1), possibly planned as 
the site's geometrical centre. The 
course of the enclosure wall follows 
the position of these corner mchod 
rten. The position of the gSer khang 
(2), the ‘Brom ston lha khang (3), 
the Byams pa lha khang (4) and the 
‘Brom ston lha khang chung ba (5) 
roughly follows the north-south 
axis. The dKar chung lha khang (6) 
is located on the western end of the 
east-west axis, the longitudinal axis 
through the gtsug lag khang. The 
dkyil khang (7) does not follow this 
obvious geometry as it is located at 
the rear side of the gSer khang and 
the ‘Brom ston lha khang. 
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Neither in Tabo nor in Tholing is there any archaeological evidence 
of the foundation of the enclosure wall being of the same period as 
the foundation of the original structure of the respective gtsug lag 
khang. The enclosure wall in Tholing follows the orientation of the 
temples, like the gtsug lag khang as the earliest structure founded 
in 996, and the orientation of the 'Du khang or the IHa khang dkar 
po ("White Temple”) as later additions. It seems to have been built 
according to the spatial conditions given by the temples inside the 
temple enclosure. 

A somewhat different situation to the one in Tholing can be found 
with the enclosure wall at Tabo. The ground plan of this wall shows a 
geometric regularity that is not of a rectangular shape but more like 
a parallelogram (Fig. 7). The course of the eastern as well as of the 
western section of the wall faces rather exactly north-east. Unlike these, 
the northern and southern sections of the wall diverge at about 
the same angle from the right angle to the western and the eastern 
sections of the wall. It seems likely that the position of these non- 
orthogonal walls was forced by the corner mchod rten, which may have 
been part of the original structure, similar to the layout of the four 
surrounding mchod rten located on the inter-cardinal lines meeting in 
the centre of the main temple in Samye and in Tholing. In each case 
the course of the wall was determined according to their position. 

According to these temple sites, which still show the existence of 
a lcags ri, as well as their different appearance there are also several 
similarities, but not necessarily general features. The course of the 
walls at Tabo and at Nyarma follows a regular geometry. At Alchi, the 
‘Du khang can be described as the ideal and historical centre of the 
ensemble of temple structures but it is not located in the geometrical 
centre of the whole compound (Feiglstorfer 2011a Il: 53, plan 55). 

As can be seen from the site plan (Fig. 6), the position of the 
walls of Tabo define the gtsug lag khang as the geometric centre, 
which is not the case at Nyarma (see Fig. 5). According to Nyarma's 
appearance today, its location is defined by the lake to the north, 
which is a unique feature among the early temples mentioned. In 
Nyarma there is no specific definition of the geometric centre. 

Panglung (1995: 283) cites a description of Thikse monastery by 
dKa' chen Blo bzang bzod pa, who refers to the enclosure wall in his 
brief biography of the Great Translator Rin chen bzan po as follows: 
"The length of the enclosure walls measured on each side 250 gom 
pa with a width of 1.5 lag khru and a height of a little bit more than 
8 lag khru."? Converting 250 gom pa gives about 155 metres, by 


1? "Die Umfassungsmauer maß an den Seitenlängen jeweils 250 gom pa, ihre 


Stárke betrug 1,5 lag khru und ihre Hóhe etwas mehr als 8 lag khru." (Panglung 
1995: 283). 


converting one gom pa ("Schrittlänge”, one pace) as 62 centimetres. 
The length of the remaining enclosure wall, observed on the satellite 
image (cf. Fig. 8), is about 159 metres. An interesting aspect seems to 
be his mention of the length of the "main temple" ("Haupttempel”, 
lha khang che ba) as 25 gom pa, which means a tenth of the length 
of the enclosure wall, which would further mean that the measuring 
of the enclosure wall could have taken place in relation to the size of 
the main temple. In his text he does not mention a number of walls 
nor whether they were at right angles to each other. Nevertheless, his 
description mentions a regular but not necessarily orthogonal shape 
of the enclosure walls. 
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7. Alchi nang skor 

(drawing: H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 
(Dark grey hatch:) Probably the 
original course of the enclosure wall 
related to the 'Du khang; (light grey 
hatch:) 'Du khang walls; (light grey 
lines:) fore court in a simplified and 
orthogonalised design in front of the 
entrance to the 'Du khang, probably 
being of a later phase (cf. Luczanits 
and Neuwirth 2010: 81 and 82). 


8. Nyarma enclosure wall, lineament 
analysis. 

Satellite image: detail of Fig. 1 
(drawing: H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 


9. Nyarma dben sa. 

View from the gate of the gtsug lag 
khang, located at its eastern side 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2006). 


When we compare the remaining parts of the former enclosure 
wall of Nyarma and put them together on the satellite image we get 
the two sides of an approximate square (Fig. 8). A lineament analysis 
of the satellite image of the area of the possible former location 
of the site of the western section of the wall shows a dividing line 
between the sandy zone of the temple area and a bushy area on the 
other side of this dividing line.? If we position a wall on this dividing 
line it would form the third side of this approximately square area of 
the temple site. Interestingly we do not find a lineament of this kind 
to the north of the site. On the satellite image, this northern side has 
much more natural shape, which would coincide with the theory that 
the northern boundary was formed naturally by the lake. 

In the temples from the early phase in the West Tibetan region, 
we can distinguish between two different kinds of temple enclosure 


13 Discussed by Feiglstorfer as part of a joint presentation with Jahoda at the 
20th EASAA conference, Vienna, 2010 (Jahoda and Feiglstorfer 2010). 
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walls. The first is the enclosure of a whole temple complex consisting 
of different and architecturally separate temple structures as men- 
tioned above. These sites are partially or completely surrounded by 
an enclosure wall. The second kind of a free-standing temple enclo- 
sure can be found at only two sites, namely at Nyarma, surrounding 
the gtsug lag khang, and at Alchi, surrounding the ‘Du khang.” 

Like the one in Nyarma the course of this inner enclosure wall in 
Alchi is adapted to the course ofthe outer wall of the temple structure 
(Fig. 7). Both of these enclosure walls are only partially preserved 
but can largely be reconstructed. A difference in their course is that 
the enclosure wall in Nyarma runs parallel to the outer shape of the 
temple walls while the enclosure wall in Alchi continuously diverges 
from the wall. Since the ambulatory path of the Alchi 'Du khang was 
closed by adding further constructions, it can no longer be used in 
its original form. Thus originally this wall can only be supposed to 
have been an outer border of an ambulation path. Regarding the 
relation between the wall and its bordering of an adjoining skor lam 
or "pilgrimage way" as described by Gergan,'> one can presume that 
the enclosure wall in Alchi fulfilled a similar function. The course of 
the enclosure wall in Nyarma is more accurate than the one in Alchi 
and thus its geometric affiliation to the common structure of the 
gtsug lag khang of Nyarma is more obvious. 


The Proximity: A Hermitage (dben sa) 

Outside this enclosure wall, especially towards the north, the south 
and the west, we find various sizes of mchod rten scattered over the 
plain. Towards the east, in the extension of the east-west-axis of the 
gtsug lag khang on the slope of the above-mentioned hill range, 
there is a hermitage (Fig. 9). It faces about 20 degrees north from 
the east-west-axis of the gtsug lag khang. From the hermitage the 
whole site of the temples of Nyarma as well as the monastery of 
Thikse are clearly visible. The enclosure itself can be seen from inside 
the assembly hall (du khang) of the gtsug lag khang through the 
eastern gate (see Fig. 1: 3b). This small area of about 30 by 15 metres 
includes two chambers" and a row of three mchod rten, positioned 
approximately along one line with an orientation of about 50 degrees 
to the east (Fig. 11). This site opens towards the east onto the slope 


14 The remains of the enclosure wall flanking the 'Du khang at its lateral and 
rear side "can be interpreted as fragments of an original ambulatory" (Luczanits 
and Neuwirth 2010: 80). Compare also Kozicz 20078: 26, fig. 14. 

15 See Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 1917", this 
volume, pp. 177-178. 

16 Gergan mentions three chambers ("very small hermitages") surrounding the 


dben sa in his report. See Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 
1917", this volume, pp. 183-184. 


of the hill and is closed on the other three sides by a 108-stupa 
wall roughly constructed of stones (Fig. 10). According to Gergan's 
records, it is said that in ancient times there was a spring close to 
this hermitage, which in his time flowed through the village of Nang 
and was said to be called Murtsemig.'” Today there is no evidence of 
a spring in the surroundings of this site. Giving credit to this legend, 
would mean that unlike the situation today this area around the 
temples of Nyarma had abundant water. 


The gtsug lag khang 
As the largest structure in the temple area of Nyarma the gtsug lag 
khang opens towards the lake shore to the east. The whole structure 
is embedded in a plain, which slopes down slightly into the lake on 
the eastern side (see Fig. 1 and Fig. 12). The gtsug lag khang can 
be described as an assembly of different parts which could have 
been built consecutively although the basic design of the core 
structure seems to be of a common geometrical and proportional 
system, potentially related to a superordinate proportional concept 
as discussed by Kozicz (2007b, 2009 and 2010). Even without clarity 
on this question, we can identify the chronology of the construction 
sequence of the development of the different parts of the whole 
gtsug lag khang (Fig. 13). 

A geometrical analysis ofthe whole structure ofthe gtsug lag khang 
(see below, Fig. 51, p. 253; cf. also Feiglstorfer 2011a Il: 105, plan 35, 
and 108, plan 39) shows that the starting point for the construction 


17 See Jahoda, “Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 1917", this 
volume, p. 184. 


must have been its central core, the dri gtsang khang. Based on 
this geometrical and constructive centre, the various segments of 
the compound were erected consecutively, each depending on the 
position of the previous segment. According to the chronological 
sequence of the erection of this spatial order, the several layers of the 
gtsug lag khang, from the centre outwards, can be given as follows: dri 
gtsang khang, nang skor as the skor lam around the dri gtsang khang, 
the ‘du khang, the skor lam around the ‘du khang and the adjoining 
open skor lam around the dri gtsang khang and the courtyard to the 
east of the central hall flanked by two lha khang (Fig. 13). 


The dri gtsang khang 
The spatial centre of the gtsug lag khang is the dri gtsang khang to- 
gether with the surrounding ambulatory. Because of its niches, which 
are located as projections along the outer wall, this ambulatory is of 
a cruciform shape. Based on what was said above, we can proceed 
on the assumption that this central structure originally formed the 
first part of the whole. It cannot be said definitely whether this cen- 
tral core was built as an independent structure in the first phase and 
was later extended to the east with the du khang or whether they 
were planned and built as a consistent concept at one time. 
According to the superordinate geometrical concept it was 
planned as a proportionally interrelated structure, based on a master 
plan. Nonetheless, concerning the formally solitary appearance of 
the structure of the dri gtsang khang together with its surrounding 
ambulatorycorridor, this part ofthe building appearsasanautonomous 
structure. The narrow entrance from the du khang into the nang 
skor of approximately 120 cm, a symmetrical ordering of the two 
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10. Nyarma dben sa. 

Picture taken towards the west. 
Behind the left mchod rten the 
108-stupa wall is visible. The gtsug 
lag khang of the Nyarma temple site 
can be seen in the far background 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2006). 


11. Nyarma dben sa. 
Ground plan (H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 


12. Nyarma gtsug lag khang. 
Wide-angle photo with three 
pictures joined together. (Picture 
left and centre:) gtsug lag khang; 
(picture right foreground:) edge of 
temple Il; (picture right background:) 
mountain ridge with dben sa on top 
of a rocky elevation; (picture right 
centre:) the lake; (picture far left:) 
road linking the temple site with the 
Leh-Hemis road 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2011). 


side walls—given that only one can be clearly reconstructed— 
emphasises this theory. The level of the nang skor is raised to the 
level of the du khang in a way that suggests there must once have 
been a staircase here. Regarding the left junction of the du khang 
wall with the nang skor wall, which is in such a state of ruin that 
we can observe the effective bond, we find that the bricks of these 
walls are weak or partially without bonds. These parameters give the 
whole constructive body of the enclosed nang skor a separate and 
independent appearance. In this respect the dri tsang khang together 
with the enclosed nang skor may also have existed independently of 
the other parts of the gtsug lag khang, similar to one-cella temples 
with a surrounding ambulatory, such as the Mirkulà Devi temple at 
Udaipur (Fig. 15) or the Lotsaba lha khang at Ribba in Kinnaur (Khu nu). 

A feature that emphasises this appearance and thus separates 
it clearly from the formal organisation of the dri gtsang khang in 
Tabo is the laterally exposed brickwork in the entrance zone into the 
dri gtsang khang. These laterals do not exclude the possibility that 
there was previously a door here (Fig. 13). In contrast, in Tabo the 
dri gtsang khang was built with a U-shape, completely open along 
the whole width of the dri gtsang khang towards the surrounding 
ambulatory. With this open connection between the dri gtsang 
khang and the ambulatory in front, a door would not be conceivable. 
Together with the Tholing gtsug lag khang (Khang dmar dpe med 
Ihun gyi grub pa'i gtsug lag khang), these three temples are the only 
known West Tibetan temples with a dri gtsang khang as a cell. The 
West Tibetan successors such as the 'Du khang in Alchi and later 
temples have a reduced version of this central cell in the form of a 
niche or no spatial extension at all, like many ofthe later Tibetan and 
north Indian temples. 
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The remaining pillars on stone bases in the dri gtsang khang in 
Nyarma today most probably do not belong to the original phase 
of the foundation of this temple, as their rough and undecorated 
dressing does not correspond to other examples of wooden pillars 
and capitals that we know from the early West Tibetan period. 
Furthermore, these two pillars would be the only remaining wooden 
parts of the whole original temple complex, thereby leaving a quite 
unrealistic picture. Thus the remaining pillars are not of priority 
interest. The question is far more whether the original form of the 
dri gtsang khang included pillars at all. 

Without any supporting pillars, the span of girders would be 
about 360 cm. This is the upper limit of the average length of girders 
used in the Western Tibet tradition of temple-building. Statistically 
the average length is approximately between 240 cm and 360 cm. 
The girders in the dri gtsang khang of Tabo, for example, are about 
250 cm while the girders in the du khang in Tabo are up to 360 
cm. By comparison, the dri tsang khang of Tabo was built without 
pillars. With regard to the statics and the traditional constructions, 
in the case of the dri gtsang khang of Nyarma a pillar would not be 
necessary to support its roof. 

On the contrary we cannot exclude that the original structure may 
possibly have been built with pillars, possibly with only one central 
pillar, as we know this from the ‘Brom ston lha khang chung ba in Tabo 
(see Fig. 6). Comparing this structure with early one-cella structures in 
the Western Himalayas such as the Mirkula Devi temple at Udaipur, 
the Lotsaba lha khang in Ribba or single-cella temples in Pandrethan 
or in Narastan—both in today’s Jammu and Kashmir, and all built 
before the dri gtsang khang of the gtsug lag khang in Nyarma—one 
can state that none of these temples shows any vertical load-bearing 
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structure like a pillar inside the garbhagrha. In this context, pillars in 
the dri gtsang khang in Nyarma, which is in its appearance similar to 
a Hindu type of a single-cella structure, seem to be a later addition. 
Probably at the time when a second storey was added on top of the 
dri gtsang khang, a further support for the load of this upper floor 
became inevitable. The position of the pillars in the (ha khang in the 
upper storey in Nyarma was chosen according to the position of the 
beams and pillars in the dri tsang khang below (see Fig. 48). 

Like most of the walls of Nyarma, the inner surface of the walls of 
the dri gtsang khang is in a plain and nowadays undecorated state. 
A closer look at the surfaces shows small remains of particles of a 
colour to which also Gergan refers in his notes. He was able to witness 
the existence of clay ornaments on the wall at the rear of the throne 
(see Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 1917", 
this volume, p. 176). Parts of an aureole can still be seen in the centre 
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of the rear wall of the dri tsang khang above the pedestal. By this we 
can assume that the existing wall plaster is from the original phase. 
The same must be the case with the colours mentioned. Also along 
the lateral walls, holes are evident for a former fixture, possibly of 
statues. The pedestal below the aureole has partial cracks along the 
connecting line with the adjoining walls. This fact possibly weakens 
the hypothesis that this pedestal must necessarily have been part 
of the original structure. At least it shows that the pedestal was 
built after the walls had been plastered (Fig. 16). This fact provides 
important information about the previous existence of a statue fixed 
to the rear wall in the earlier usual manner by wooden brackets.'? 


18 The upasüla is used to mount the clay sculpture onto the wall. It is fixed in 
drilled holes in the clay brick wall, as described at the example of Tabo (Luczanits 
2004: 263, fig. 279). 
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13. Nyarma gtsug lag khang. 
Status ground plan: (1) dri tsang 
khang, (2) nang skor, (3) du khang, 
(3a) lotus throne, (4) skor lam, 

(5) lha khang attached to the skor 
lam, (6) fore court. (7) lha khang, 
(8) lha khang, (9) fore court 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 


14. Tabo gtsug lag khang. 
Ground plan (H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 


15. Mirkulä Devi temple at Udaipur. 
Ground plan. (Grey hatch:) The 
garbhagrha as original core 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 


16. Nyarma dri gtsang khang 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2011). 

Cracks along the connecting line of 
the pedestal and the adjoining walls 
suggest the pedestal was introduced 
after the wall had been plastered. 


17. Nyarma dri gtsang 

khang and nang skor 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 

A possible relation between the 

size of the dri gtsang khang and the 
location of the niches in the nang skor. 


With the pedestal and the clay ornaments on its rear wall, the dri 
gtsang khang is of the type of a directional room and not focused on 
a geometrical centre similar to the Hindu temples mentioned, similar 
to Tabo, but in this case contrary to the central quadripartite sculpture 
of Vairocana in the central lha khang in the Tholing gtsug lag khang. 
This architectural feature in Tholing enables this central statue to be 
circumambulated, which differs from the other early West Tibetan 
temples as directionally and not centrally built structures. 


The Inner Ambulatory (nang skor) 

The nang skor leads around the dri gtsang khang and today, except 
the area in front of the entrance is roofed. The southern, western and 
northern sections of the surrounding wall of this ambulatory have 
a projection in the form of a niche. To the east, the entrance to this 
ambulatory is in the cardinal position of a niche. The dri gtsang khang 
and the structure of the ambulatory are certainly built as a functional 
unit and probably they were the first structural core built as a single- 
cella structure. Also in this case, the typology of this cella ambulatory 
unit (sändhära) is more similar to Indian predecessors such as the 
Hindu temple in Udaipur or the Sakti Devi temple in Chatrarhi, even 
if the ambulatory of the Mirkula Devi temple in Udaipur was possibly 
not roofed in its original phase. 

Regarding the spatial typology with the focus of the ambulatory 
on its geometrical centre, these garbhagrhas are much closer to the 
dri gtsang khang in Nyarma and in Tabo than to the later Tibetan 
spatial typology, based on a du khang with an added cella niche 
at its rear as nirandhära. The development of the Hindu temple is 
characterised by a garbagrha orientated inwards like a cocoon. It 
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can be entered by the priest and in special cases by the devotees 
and it has a door that can be closed and locked. This cocooning 
feature coincides with the situation at Nyarma, where as previously 
mentioned the wall projections beside the opening to the cella 
separate it from the surrounding ambulatory. 

One difference between the architectural appearance of the nang 
skor in Nyarma and in Tabo is their different geometries. While the 
ground plan of the interior space of the dri gtsang khang at Tabo 
is a square, the ambulatory is rectangular (see Fig. 14). In contrast, 
in Nyarma the dri gtsang khang and the ambulatory are square. A 
geometric reason why the ambulatory in Tabo is not square is the 
integration of the dividing wall between the ambulatory and the du 
khang with its outer border along the inner limit of the square formed 
by the outer walls of the ambulatory (Feiglstorfer 201 1a I: 146). 

To obtain the same width of the ambulatory path surrounding the 
dri gtsang khang the front wall section with the entrance to the dri 
gtsang khang was shortened by the respective length.'? As opposed 
to Tabo, in Nyarma there is a square-in-a-square. Furthermore, in 
contrast to Tabo the ambulatory is provided with niches and also 
shows no traces of former clay ornaments. On the north, west and 
south sides, the axes through the northern and southern niches were 
shifted westwards, thereby not being congruent with the north- 
south axis of the dri gtsang khang. The location of this niche can be 
created by drawing a circle with a diameter of the distance between 
the centre of the dri gtsang khang and the outer shape of the wall 
of the dri gtsang khang. The centre of this circle is the intersection 


19 In a proportional analysis, Kozicz (2007b: fig. 8) argues that a reason for 
this change from a square towards a rectangle shape was the shifting of outer 
walls by the width of the particular walls towards the centre of the square. 
Apart of this geometrical fact, one has to note the reason for this shift, as in 
some temples it was performed and in others it was not. Regarding the central 
pentalic core of the gtsug lag khang in Tholing, one can see the shift of the 
dividing wall between the rNam par snang mdzad (Vairocana) lha khang and 
the adjoining four lha khang, which turns them from squares into rectangles 
(Feiglstorfer 2011a I: 244-45 and Feiglstorfer 2011a Il: 112, plan 43). This is 
similar to the situation one can find between the nang skor and the du khang 
in Tabo but diverges from the situation in the gtsug lag khang in Nyarma. 
The reason for these decisions cannot primarily be found in certain planning 
principles as mentioned by Kozicz but they follow a certain intention in defining 
the two adjoining chambers belonging together or being separated according 
to a superordinate religious and spatial programme. Besides this geometrical 
tool it seems to be necessary to include several other parameters such as 
measuring units, possible proportional relations according to an Indian system, 
a modular unit or a three-dimensional relation between the individual parts 
of a temple before being able to give scientific statements of "principles of 
spatial design". In this context the "principles", given by Kozicz are geometrical 
tools among several others, and their occasional assessment as the principles 
appears to be an overemphasis. 


of the north-south axis with the outer shape of the wall of the dri 
gtsang khang. The eastern edge of the northern and southern niche 
seems to have been defined by the location of the north-south axis 
through the centre of the dri gtsang khang (Fig. 17). 

Another geometrical order to achieve this non-square shape of 
the ground plan of the ambulatory in Tabo can be mentioned: as 
many of the early West Tibetan temples have a square modulus of 
a certain size as their basic measuring tool, according to the desired 
shape and size of the temple, this feature can also be found in Tabo 
and in Nyarma. The division of the square shape of the ambulatory 
into nine squares of same size has a modular system, which we 
can find in other West Tibetan temples of the early phase. Most of 
the temples of Nyarma are based on a regular grid. In some cases 
even the height of the buildings is in proportional relation to this 
modulus. One of the most common formations is the 3x3 grid which 
means the division of one square into nine equal ones. In Tabo the 
generation of a 3x3-grid defines the area of the nang skor. It is based 
on the size of the square which forms the interior ground plan of the 
dri gtsang khang. 

Similar to the modulus of the central core in Tabo, as a possible 
basic measuring tool for creating the inner shape of the ambulatory, 
in Nyarma too this is related to a 3x3 division. In the case of the Tabo 
gtsug lag khang, the size of the dri gtsang khang is proportional 
to the 'du khang: The perimeter through the inner corners of the 
nang skor equals the width of the adjoining ‘du khang, unlike 
the gtsug lag khang in Nyarma. In this case the outer width of 
the nang skor equals the inner width of the adjoining ‘du khang 
(Feiglstorfer 2011a Il: 99, plan 22).?' The inner length of the ‘du 
khang which, unlike the Nyarma gtsug lag khang is not a square 
but a rectangle, equals the external width of the dri gtsang khang 
extended by approximately the width of the outer wall (ibid.). 
Similarly, the external width of the Nyarma dri gtsang khang fits 
into the inner width of the adjoining ‘du khang (Fig. 18). A study of 
the proportional relation between the dri gtsang kang and the ‘du 
khang of early West Tibetan temples shows it to be one of the main 
tools for fixing a temple’s ground plan. A comparison has revealed 


20 The geometric operation mentioned shows one possibility among others. 
Also the shifting of the axis by approximately the width of a wall as given by 
Kozicz (2007b: fig. 7) can be mentioned as a possibility. Unfortunately there is 
no written evidence for the significance of either of these hypotheses. 


21 According to this study the relationship between the size of the dri gtsang 
khang or the surrounding nang skor and the adjoining du khang is mentioned as 
the proportional type | within four different methods of proportion. This was also 
discussed and presented by the author at the 12th Seminar of the International 
Association for Tibetan Studies, Vancouver, Aug. 16, 2010 (Feiglstorfer 2010b). 


four basic patterns to find this relation, as shown in Feiglstorfer 
2011a Il: 99, plans 22-29. 

Concerning early examples of the use of a modulus as the basic 
unit for further proportional planning decisions, we again have to 
refer to the layout of the monastery of Samye. The size of the dBu 
rtse temple of Samye, which is in the shape of a square, can be used 
as the basic measuring tool for organising the entire layout of the 
monastery enclosure, including the location of the four intermediate 
mchod rten, the four temples representing the four continents and 
their side temples in addition.” 

Inthe case of Nyarma, the square modulus is based on a 3x3 grid 
with the interior shape of the dri gtsang khang as its outer limit. The 
length of the interior walls of the ambulatory is equal to the length 
of eight moduli as the smallest element of this grid and also the 
niche on the western wall of the ambulatory is divided on a 3:2:3 
ratio. In this way the length of the niches in the ambulatory is based 
on the length of two moduli while the width of the entrance to the 
dri gtsang khang is based on the length of one modulus (Fig. 19). 


22 According to this study the proportional relation between the size of the 
dri gtsang khang or the surrounding nang skor and the adjoining du khang is 
mentioned as the proportional type IV within four different used methods of 
proportion. 


?3 See Feiglstorfer (2013) for a proportional analysis of the layout of Samye 
based on a satellite image. Compare also Mémet 1988: 32. 


24 The division of the western section of the ambulatory wall into eight parts 
is mentioned in Kozicz 2007b. In his explanations he does not mention the 
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18. Tabo gtsug lag khang 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 

The dri gtsang khang is shown 
together with the surrounding 

nang skor in a proportional relation 
to the adjoining du khang. This 
corresponds to the proportional 
patterns IV according to Feiglstorfer 
2011a Il: 991, plans 22-29. 


19. Nyarma modulus 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 

The modulus as the basic unit for 
the further determination of the 
plan of the dri gtsang khang and the 
surrounding nang skor, including the 
adjoining western niche. 


moduli 


The du khang 

The du khang in Nyarma, which is square, is attached to the nang 
skor in the west and opens towards the east onto a courtyard via a 
doorway that is today bricked up. In the early phase the only possi- 
ble entrance to the du khang and further to the enclosed nang skor 
and dri gtsang khang was through the gate in this doorway. The 
east-west-orientation follows the orientation of the dri gtsang khang 
and the ambulatory. There is a 60 cm to 80 cm drop between the 
entrance from the du khang and the nang skor, which suggests that 
there must previously have been some steps here, steps which may 
be the reason for the slightly raised floor level at the rear of the lotus 
throne, as mentioned by Gergan. 

As parts of the floor have been washed away and others are in- 
creased by earthen debris, the measurement of the several levels 
varies. Nevertheless, the step between the du khang and the nang 
skor obviously separates these two parts and gives this section of the 
temple a completely different appearance to the levels in Tabo, where 
the floors of the du khang and the ambulatory are at approximately 
the same level. On the other hand in Tabo the floor level of the dri 
gtsang khang is raised towards the surrounding nang skor (Fig. 20). 

In contrast, in Nyarma the floor level ofthe dri gtsang khang, which 
is paved with round stones slopes down slightly towards the floor 
level of the surrounding ambulatory. This may also be owing to the 
earthen debris in front of the dri gtsang khang as demolition material 
of its upper section. The sloping of the dri gtsang khang towards 


real core of the 8x8-grid, given by the division of the dri gtsang khang as the 
central core, which is responsible for determining the size of the actual smallest 
measuring tool, i.e. one modulus. The 8x8-grid is not the origin but a result in a 
further process of using the modulus as a measuring tool. 
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the ambulatory is unknown in West Tibetan temple architecture. On 
the other hand, according to the today's situation the floor level of 
the dri gtsang khang may not have been much raised towards the 
ambulatory; rather they must have been on an approximately similar 
level. The obvious rise in the level is created by the pedestal in the 
dri gtsang khang, whose upper level is the highest in the whole gtsug 
lag khang. 

This correlates with most of the West Tibetan temples, excluding 
those which have no possibility for an ambulation inside the dri 
gtsang khang, such as temples || and IV in Nyarma (Fig. 21), the 
‘Brom ston lha khang and the Byams pa (Maitreya) lha khang in 
Tabo (see Fig. 6) and the Lotsäba lha khang in Nako. According to 
the spatial programme of Nyarma, the dri gtsang khang and the 
surrounding nang skor were built as a unit on one level, clearly 
separated from the du khang in front, which has a completely 
different spatial programme. In a wider context this feature, which 
cannot be seen in this way at Tabo, Tholing or any other West 
Tibetan temple, much more has the special feature of a Hindu 
temple whose adhisthäna is raised towards the surroundings and 
supports the garbhagrha at its centre. This fact of separating and 
unifying two adjoining chambers is related to the above-mentioned 
integration of a wall into a square, as in Tabo, or the keeping of the 
squares by separating the adjoining chambers, which is the case in 
the gtsug lag khang in Nyarma. 

The passageway between the du khang and the adjoining nang 
skor is laterally limited by projecting walls, with only the right part 
being partially preserved and the left part being solely part of a 
hypothetical reconstruction that assumes the projecting walls were 
constructed symmetrically. The original width of this passageway is 
unclear. On the right of the passageway a remnant of a wall which 
slightly surmounts the adjoining platform of the nang skor may 
be evidence of the former width of a quite narrow passageway of 
roughly 125 cm, as far as it had its position symmetrically in the 
centre of this wall. This emphasises the hypothesis of the nang skor 
being built as a spatial unit together with the enclosed dri gtsang 
khang. Again, unlike the spatial programme of the gtsug lag khang 
of Tabo with the open corridor between the du khang and the dri 
gtsang khang, not only the dri gtsang khang of Nyarma but the whole 
unit together with the surrounding ambulatory appears as a separate 
unit accessible through a relatively narrow doorway, probably with a 
staircase in front, as mentioned before. 

On the right-hand wall projection (view towards the dri gtsang 
khang) traces of five shaped aureoles of approximately similar size 
can be found (Figs. 22 and 23). They are situated as two vertically 
organised pairs of aureoles above one another so that a sixth aureole 


ona part of the wall that is missing today can be suggested to maintain 
a symmetrical order. As far as the fragments are preserved, each 
aureole is made of two vertically organised partitions, one for the 
torso below and one for the head, both oval. Each of these aureoles 
surrounds several holes in the wall for the former attachment of clay 
sculptures by wooden sticks (upasula). The existence of these holes 
indicates the existence of another row of two vertical aureoles to the 
left of the fragmentarily preserved aureoles. 

On the eastern wall inside the du khang, the doorway is flanked 
by an aureole on either side. These consist of a lower torus and an 
upper much smaller head section as well (Fig. 24). The construction 
holes in the wall indicate the earlier existence of two clay sculptures 
mounted on the wall, as there is also no trace of pedestals for standing 
figures. Both these aureoles overlap a straight vertical gap caused by 
the addition of a part of the wall inside that they reveal, leading to 
different hypotheses: One of these is that these were added during 
later renovation, which would mean the aureoles are not from the 
original building phase. Luczanits (2005: 70) argues the aureoles may 
possibly be from the early building phase, as he could find no traces 
of colour below these clay ornaments. According to this discovery, 
we do not know in which phase these aureoles were moulded, as 
the walls may also have been added during a very early stage before 
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the surface was painted. Kozicz (2010: 70) sees an explanation in the 
placing of these wall additions as parts of a general ground plan 
based on an 8x8 grid? and argues with a plan that would lead to 
structural weaknesses. 

According to Gergan, the remains of a lotus throne were located 
along the east-west axis of the du khang, not in the geometrical 
centre but close to the entrance from the du khang into the nang skor, 


?5 According to the geometry of the square and the orthogonality inside 
the gtsug lag khang, the built ground plan is very accurate. This seems to be 
characteristic for the temples of the early West Tibetan phase. Thus it appears 
unrealistic that this addition of the wall was based on an alteration during the 
first building phase. Examples of such changes to a temple's structure in the 
early building phase are very rare: the IHa khang gong ma in Nako has an 
alteration by closing a former cella niche, which can probably only be explained 
by an alteration during an early building phase, an example which does not 
completely exclude an alteration as mentioned in Nyarma. Furthermore it is 
not known if in the case of a possible renovation including the addition of clay 
aureoles parts of the plaster were removed and renewed to provide a better 
bond with the subsurface for the in situ work. Nevertheless one cannot exclude 
the idea these joints may have been part of the early building phase. Referring 
to the example of the Sumtsek (gSum brtsegs) in Wanla (Wan la), given by 
Kozicz 2010: 71, we cannot exclude the theory of the joints having been 
planned. Especially the surface of the wall inside the temple of Wanla indicates 
a later wall addition inside the reveals of the door. A proved clarification of the 
reason of these vertical cracks remains open. 
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20. The gtsug lag khang of Tabo and 
Nyarma (H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 
Longitudinal sections. Top: Nyarma, 
below: Tabo. 

The roof of the Nyarma du khang 
is reconstructed according to the 
height of the remaining walls on 
the north side. The height of the 
lintel between the du khang and 
the nang skor in Nyarma is freely 
reconstructed. 

The entrances face east, on the plan 
facing left. 

(1) dri gtsang khang, (2) nang skor, 
(3) du khang, (4) sgo khang in Tabo, 
and the forecourt in Nyarma; (5) an 
outer ambulatory along a free- 
standing enclosure wall. 

The red line marks the sequence of 
different levels from the entrance 
towards the pedestal in the dri 
gtsang khang as the highest level. 
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21. Nyarma temple IV, ground plan 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 


22. Nyarma du khang 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2006). 

Foreground left: remains of the lotus 
throne with the back of the throne. 
Foreground right: remains of the 
west wall ofthe du khang showing 
remains of aureoles. Background 
centre: dri gtsang khang in the 
ground floor with the first floor as 
a later addition and the flanking 
parts covering the nang skor in the 
ground floor. 


thus hiding this entrance (see Figs. 13, 20 and 22). The position of a 
throne inside the du khang is rare among the West Tibetan temples 
and reminds of the throne of the quadripartite sculpture of rNam 
par snang mdzad (Vairocana) in the du khang of Tabo, also located 
in an eccentric position along the east-west axis. As in Nyarma the 
westernmost fragments of the throne indicate the earlier existence of 
a protecting throne back, today about 270 cm high; a quadripartite 
sculpture of the kind found with the Vairocana sculpture in Tabo can 
be excluded. 

A proportional comparison between the two gtsug lag khangs of 
Tabo and of Nyarma shows the position of the Vairocana sculpture 
in Tabo and the lotus throne in Nyarma fixed at a similar position 
inside the du khang. In both cases the position of the sculpture is 
related to the geometrical centre of the dri gtsang khang. In Nyarma 
the position of the throne back is located on the intersection of the 
east-west axis with the circum circle around the outer corners of the 
nang skor. In comparison to this in Tabo the centre of the Vairocana 
sculpture is defined by the intersection of the east-west axis with the 
circum circle around the inner corners of the nang skor surrounding 
the dri gtsang khang (Fig. 25). 

The throne itself is in ruins. A pedestal adjoins the curved back of 
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the throne. Next to it a platform supports the left guarter of a round 
base, probably the former pedestal of the main statue. Towards the 
east, but still on this pedestal, two symmetrically arranged sockets 
flank the main statue. In general one hypothesis is that the whole 
constellation may have been the main statue on a lotus throne in 
the centre with a relatively high throne back, flanked by two smaller 
statues. All of this throne is made of earth. A quadripartite structure 
according to the Tabo Vairocana sculpture can be excluded. This 
kind of a tripartite organisation of this throne may refer to a 
constellation of sculptures with a sitting Dipamkara at the centre, 
flanked by Sakyamuni and Maitreya. The question of Dipamkara as 
the central deity is also discussed by Jahoda ("The foundation of 
the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh”, this volume, pp. 284, 287). 
The size of the platform and the relatively large size of this throne 
in proportion to the dri gtsang khang again raise the question of 
whether the du khang was part of the original structure. In view of 
the proportions, it cannot be excluded that with this huge statue the 
spiritual centre was shifted into the du khang and that the du khang 
might have been a later adaptation. 

The wall of the du khang is about 105 to 110 cm wide, similar to 
the wall of the dri gtsang khang. Gergan mentions the square du 
khang as being 43 x 43 feet and 14 feet high, which correlates with 
the existing sizes on the site, the height being a third of the internal 
length (see Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 
1917", this volume, p. 176). Along the coping of the northern wall of 
the central hall four large notches from the former supports of the 
main girders are still visible (Fig. 26; see also Fig. 23). 

Along the eastern wall and the western wall projections beside 
the main gate, notches from former rafters remain, but not so clearly 
that we can reconstruct all their exact locations. The notches on the 
north wall are relatively similar distance apart and quite clearly show 
a wall division in five parts. The distances from east to west are 
approximately 246 cm, 270 cm, 248 cm, 252 cm and 295 cm, which 
is thus the approximate length of the rafters. The last-mentioned 
division of 295 cm towards the western end of the north wall is up 
to 50 cm longer than the others, which should play a role in a further 
discussion about the location of the lotus throne. This wall division 
thus equals a sequence of four pillars in east-west direction. 

According to the length of the main girders used in the du khang 
of Tabo, which average 360 cm, a division of the width of the du 
khang in Nyarma into five equal parts would result in the main 
girder there being 260 cm long. Technically this length seems to be 
realistic. The 3D reconstruction was modelled on this hypothesis, 
although this result has to be qualified with regard to the following 
considerations (Figs. 27 and 28): 
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23. Nyarma du khang 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 

Wall displays. View from inside. 
From left to right: (1) remains of the 
right wing of the west wall. The left 
section no longer exists; (2) north 
wall; (3) left section of the east 

wall; (a, b) wall additions. (c) infill 
brickwork as a later addition; (4) right 
section of the east wall; (5) remains 
of the north wall. 

The elevations (1), (3) and (4) show 
the position of the remaining 
aureoles including the fixing holes 
for the upasulas. 


24. Nyarma du khang 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2006). 

East wall viewed from inside the du 
khang. 


25. Tabo and Nyarma gtsug lag khang 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 

The position of main statue in the 
du khang, i.e. the rNam par snang 
mdzad (Vairocana) statue in the 
case of Tabo and a lotus throne in 
the case of Nyarma can be related 

in both temples to the geometry 
related between the nang skor and 
the du khang. 


26. Nyarma du khang 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2006). 

North wall with notches on top. 
To the left: parts of the remains of 
the lotus throne. 


27. Nyarma du khang 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 
Reconstruction of the column grid 
and of the location of rafters and 
girders. The distance "b" seems to 
relate to the position of the lotus 
throne. The left half section of 
the circular lotus throne is recon- 
structed symmetrically with the 
existing section. 


The discussion of the vertical gap on either side of the entrance 
gate on the eastern wall of the du khang could not make it clear how 
the two massive column-like wall parts along the gate were fixed to 
the adjoining sections of the east wall. In any case, if this gap goes 
right through the wall this would worsen the load-bearing stability 
of these two wall parts, especially in the case of the division of the 
width of the du khang to install one row of four columns. The fact is 
that in this case the rafters would be located over these two column- 
like wall parts and their installation as a further support cannot be 
excluded. From a static point of view, this raises the question of how 
these two wall parts are really fixed to the rest of the wall. All in all 
this does not exclude the possibility of there being one row of four 
pillars across the du khang. 

Another point to discuss is the position of the lotus throne in 
relation to the pillars. The existing remains of the lotus throne and 
the back of the throne would fit well into this concept of a row of 
four pillars. This reconstruction might resolve some further open 
questions concerning the lotus throne. The location of the throne 
fits with the grid of the wooden construction. As the position of the 
westernmost row of pillars is shifted eastwards to increase the space 
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for the lotus throne, a far more important statement can be made: 
the location of the throne was not chosen according to the wooden 
grid construction but was already fixed beforehand, and the wooden 
construction was adjusted to house its cult object as central spiritual 
core.” 

An alternative to the four pillar-concept would be a two pillar- 
concept, as the three pillar concept would set the central pillars in 
the axis of the room which is very rare in the West Tibetan temple 
tradition, apart from one-pillar temples such as Lalung (IHa lung) in 
Spiti. The concept with two pillars in one row seems to be unrealistic 
because of the great length of the main beams that would be 
needed—about 435 cm. This far exceeds the average length of 
beams used in Western Tibet. The four-by-four-pillar concept (= 16 
pillars) seems realistic, concerning the construction itself as well as 
its relation to the position of the lotus throne. 


Clay Aureoles 

As the aureoles, od (s)kor or klong 'khyil in Tibetan (halo or luminous 
circle), are generally related to a votive figure; their size, shape and 
position are dependent on the religious programme to which they 
are related. Not all early West Tibetan temples contain this kind of 
aureole, which are moulded out of clay in situ on the wall. In other 
words, clay aureoles are relatively rare in early West Tibetan temples 
and more common in later phases. The aureoles are mainly painted 
directly onto the wall. 

The remains of aureoles in the dri gtsang khang and in the 'du 
khang of Nyarma are in a ruinous state, partially broken off and 
washed away. Nevertheless, some remains give a clue about their 
former shape and the way they were moulded. This will be briefly 
outlined by a comparison with several other early West Tibetan 
temples. 

As a result can be summarized that the aureoles | was able to 
examine differ in shape and execution in detail. In general they are 
part of the front of a votive sculpture. The uniform way they are 
made and a kind of an early West Tibetan style of clay aureole can 
primarily be seen in the symbolism of Vajrayana Buddhism used. 
Regarding the shape and grade of detailing as well as the technical 
approach, clay aureoles are in most cases specific to each temple 
and technically executed according to each temple's particular way 
of expressing a religious figurative programme. 

The Jo khang and the IHa khang chen mo temples in Khorchag 
currently do not contain any clay aureoles. Similarly the 'Du khang in 


?6 On the subject of the temple as the vessel for housing a cult object, cf. 


Feiglstorfer 2011a I: 98. 


28. Nyarma gtsug lag khang, 
3D visualisation after reconstruction 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 


Alchi has no aureoles of this time, as the walls in the 'Du khang are 
painted and the dri gtsang khang contains smaller clay sculptures 
mounted onto the wall with painted aureoles, as far as | could 
observe. No such aureoles were to be found in the temples of Nako 
and in the village temple of Gumrang either. 

In Tabo there are moulded aureoles only in the gtsug lag khang. 
Two different shapes of aureole are used—single-piece circular ones, 
and oval, vertically orientated ones, either as a single piece behind 


the sculpture's head or bipartite, with the upper part behind the 
head and a lower part behind the torso. The circular aureoles are not 
as common as the oval ones. 

In Tabo the circular type forms the background to the sculptures 
mounted on the wall in the 'du khang (see Fig. 20: section below). 
They appear in two sizes, the larger ones related to the four Jinas 
(Luczanits 2004: 43, fig. 30) surrounding the Vairocana statue. The 
aureoles behind the guardians in the 'du khang are U-shaped, with 
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29. Tabo du khang, plan of an 
aureole, mentioned in Fig. 30 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012); 

(a) elevation of the aureole and 
the pedestal below with wooden 
wall fixing, (b) ground plan of the 
pedestal, (c) section of the aureole 
and the pedestal below. 


30. Tabo du khang, 

detail of a clay aureole, 

mentioned in Figs. 29 and 31 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 

Vertical section: upside is the outer 
boundary and downside the inner 
boundary of the aureole. (a) ring of 
pearls, (b) ring of flames. 


31. Tabo du khang. 

Aureoles behind the sculptures 
belonging to a Vajradhatu mandala 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2006). 


32. Radni (Rad nis) monastery in 
Western Tibet (K. Tropper, 2010). 
The aureole is circular, similar to the 
ones found in the Tabo du khang. 
The design differs from the one 

in Tabo as it shows a second inner 
band, which gives the whole aureole 
arelatively broad appearance. 
Another striking difference is the 
position of the lotus pedestal. In 
Tabo it is mounted below the aureole 
without any constructive contact, 
while in Radni it covers the lower 
part of the aureole and the statue. 
Furthermore, in Tabo the statue is 
only fixed to the wall with a distance 
to the pedestal below, while in Radni 
it is fixed to the pedestal as well. 
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their open side at the bottom. The smaller circular aureoles are 
about 123 cm in diameter, the larger ones about 136 cm; they are 
about 8 cm wide, up to 6 cm thick, and covered with flames (Figs. 
29, 30 and 31). 

Round aureoles can be found in the monastery of Radni (Rad 
nis) (Fig. 32) or in the Vairocana lha khang?’ between Nimmu 
(sNye mo) and Basgo (Ba sgo/mgo, Bab sgo) in Ladakh (Fig. 33). 
The examples in Basgo seem to be of a similar type to those in 
Tabo, regarding the separation of the figure and its base and 
their circular shape. The relation between the upasula and the 
aureole with the position of the upper upasula in the aureole's 
centre is an early Western Himalayan feature, as mentioned by 
Luczanits (2004: 264). This circular type cannot be found in Nyarma. 
They belong to the second, oval, either single piece or bipartite type. 

In the dri gtsang khang of Tabo the aureole of the sitting central 
Tathàgata is of the second, bipartite type. The heads of the standing 
Avalokite$vara and Vajrasattva? who flank the central figure are 
blackened aureoles of a simpler style (see Fig. 20). The aureole 
behind the central Tathagata is about 115/115 cm at the upper part, 
which is open at the bottom, and about 160/130 cm at the lower 
part which is open both at the bottom and the top. They are 13 cm 
wide, up to 10 cm thick and covered with flames and pearls, seen 
from the outside to the inside (Figs. 34 and 35). Other oval shaped 
aureoles can be found in the gtsug lag khang of Tholing. In the Sa 


27 Luczanits (2005: 72) identifies the programme of this [ha khang as a Vajra- 
dhàtu mandala. 


28 Identification of the sculptures after Luczanits 2004: 36 and 37. 
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skya court, as shown by Phun tshogs rnam rgyal et al. (2001: 83), 
the aureole behind the head of a Maitreya Buddha is in relatively 
high relief, the outer band covering flames of a floral design and 
the inner band lotus beads. The torso-part of the aureoles behind 
the standing Buddhas in the north-western mchod rten in Tholing, 
which are also embellished with flames, but not florally, and with 
adjoining lotus beads are also relatively high relief (see Luczanits 
2004: 32, figs. 14 and 15). 

Similarly, the relief of the aureoles in cave 2 in Dungkar (Dung 
dkar) (see Luczanits 2004: 117, fig. 127) is high compared to the 
western type we find in Spiti and Ladakh. In comparison to the 
aureoles in Tholing, those in the Dungkar cave appear massive and 
not as graceful as those in Tholing (see Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 
and Kalantari, “Guge kingdom-period murals in the Zhag grotto in 
mNga' ris, Western Tibet", this volume, Fig. 27, p. 420). This cave also 
contains the circular type of an aureole. 

Interestingly, the main sculptures in the Lotsaba lha khang 
in Ropa (Ro dpag) in upper Kinnaur are also bipartite and high 


relief (Fig. 36), in contrast to those found further north in Spiti 
and Ladakh. Their outer bands are covered with flames in a 
naturalistic style, with both sides adjoined by a plain broad 
band in between a row of pearls. The shape of the aureoles in 
Lalung/Spiti behind Sakyamuni and Prajfiaparamita follow the type 
found in the Tabo dri gtsang khang and in the Nyarma ‘du khang 
(Fig. 37). 

The two examples of aureoles in Lalung have a tripartite orna- 
mentation, with a band of vajras adjoined by a band of pearls and 
a band of flames from the inside towards the outside. In Basgo, the 
temple known locally as Lotsäba lha khang is completely in ruins. 
Not enough of the aureole remains to make any further comment 
in this context. It is interesting to note that the upper part of this 
bipartite aureole seems to have been fixed to the wall with wooden 
sticks (Fig. 38). 

At the temple site of Nyarma, clay aureoles can only be found 
in the gtsug lag khang. As clay aureoles are relatively rare in West 
Tibetan temples, and they must have involved considerable effort, 
they become somewhat special, being reserved for places of a high 
value, exemplarily in main temples. Although in Nyarma we can find 
remains of upasüla fixing holes in temple 1119 as well as many of 
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33. Basgo Vairocana lha khang. 
Aureoles along the west wall 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2005). 


34. Tabo dri gtsang khang. 
Cross-section (H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 
Central view towards the aureoles 
of the central Tathagata in sitting 
position, flanked by the pedestals of 
Avalokitesvara and Vajrasattva. 


35. Tabo dri gtsang khang. Detail of a 
clay aureole (H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 
Vertical section: upside is the outer 
boundary and downside the inner 
boundary of the aureole. 

(a) ring of pearls, (b) ring of flames. 


36. Ropa Lotsaba lha khang. 
Aureoles between statues in the 
central niche (H. Feiglstorfer, 2006). 


37. Lalung gSer khang. 
Aureole surrounding Prajhäpäramitä 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2006). 


them along the inner wall surfaces in temple Il, there are no existent 
aureoles in these temples. In the side lha khang along the southern 
ambulation path in the Nyarma gtsug lag khang the former fixing of 
statues to the wall is obvious, but also without any aureoles. 

The aureole in the dri gtsang khang in Nyarma is oval and made 
as a single piece behind an earlier, no longer existent sculpture, 
probably behind the sculpture’s head as the lower part of this 
aureole is open (Fig. 39). It is interesting to note that the clay was 
modelled on top of the lower layer of the plaster and not onto the 
bare wall. The tear line between the different layers of the plaster in 
the area of the aureole suggests they were added in one step (Fig. 
40). This aureole is about 62/72 cm (width/height), with a modelled 
aureole rim about 12.5 cm wide and about 6 cm thick. In cross- 
section it appears approximately triangular and severely washed 
away. The degree of the decay suggests the dri gtsang khang was 
without roof for quite a long time. 

The aureoles in the ‘du khang, on the eastern wall as well as on 
the western wall, are bipartite with a head part and a torso part, 
both open at the bottom (see Fig. 23). Although washed away they 
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indicate that each flame was modelled in clay. After reconstruction, 
the aureoles on the western wall of the 'du khang are about 65/65 
cm (width/height) at the upper section and about 110/82 cm at 
the lower section and about 12 cm wide, and with an aureole rim 
between 2 cm thick at the outer edge and 5 cm at the inner edge 
(Fig. 41). 

The aureoles flanking the entrance gate on the eastern wall 
suggest the two sculptures in front were huge, nearly touching the 
ceiling (Figs. 42 and 43). These aureoles are broader than those on 
the western wall. After reconstruction, the aureoles are about 74/87 
cm (width/height) at the upper section and 160/206 cm at the lower 
section, whereas the lowest end of the aureole is still about 106 
cm above floor level. The highest part of these two aureoles is an 
impressive 360 cm above the floor. The width of the clay modelling 
varies between the head and torso sections, at the head measuring 
about 10 cm and up to 8 cm wide and at the torso measuring about 
15.5 cm and about 5 cm high. The aureoles are divided in two bands, 
the outer one decorated with a ring of flames. The ornamentation of 
the inner band is too worn to be identified (see Fig. 43). 


The position of the aureoles mounted on the wall is high enough 
for pilgrims to pass below the sculptures (see Fig. 20 and Fig. 29: c).”° 
This type was used in the 'du khang of Tabo while those modelled 
on the western wall of the 'du khang in Nyarma are too low to pass 
beneath. 


The Outer Path of Circumambulation 

A circumambulation path, closed to its outside by a free-standing 
enclosure wall, leads around the du khang and the nang skor. Today, 
only the southern section of this wall exists. The rest has completely 
disappeared. Opposite the du khang, this enclosure wall has a 
projection formed as a niche. The front of the niche is closed by a 
recent brick wall, including two doors into a storage room covered 
with a flat roof. It is the only roofed section of this enclosure wall, 
which does not preclude the former roofing of the whole outer 
circumambulation path. Remains of wooden sticks for attaching 
statues to the wall emphasise that this niche was once a lha khang, 
and thus probably roofed. 

As this existing section of the free-standing enclosure wall runs 
parallel to the wall of the du khang and the nang skor, it follows the 
mandala shape of the ground plan of the inner structure. After this 
wall, a Tibetan-style toilet has recently been built at the intersection 
of the du khang and the nang skor. The coping of the section of 
the ambulatory wall opposite the wall around the nang skor has 


?? This aspect of devotional tradition in a temple is discussed by Kalantari 
(2016) and by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Kalantari ("Guge kingdom-period 
murals in the Zhag grotto in mNga' ris, Western Tibet", this volume, p. 420). 


indentations that may mark the position of a former roof of this 
outer ambulatory. 

The south-eastern corner of this enclosure wall includes a short 
piece of the western section of the wall. From here onwards towards 
the north and along the northern section no traces of this enclosure 
wall remain. In this case, Gergan's notes are helpful in reconstructing 
this missing section of the outer enclosure wall. He gives 
measurements of the course of the eastern and northern sections. 
After a reconstruction, according to Gergan's measurements we can 
state that the former course of the western section was built without 
any further wall projection and the course of the northern section 
was approximately symmetrical to the southern section, mirrored 
along the east-west axis of the whole gtsug lag khang (Fig. 44). 

The outer ambulatory is slightly (= 30 cm) lower than the level 
of the du khang and slightly higher than the level outside this 
ambulation path. This enclosure wall is about 310 cm high. If this 
ambulatory path were roofed, the walls of the adjoining du khang 
would have been visible up to about one metre above the roof of the 
ambulatory, calculating the height of the du khang as about 435 cm. 
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38. Basgo Lotsāba lha khang. 
Fixing holes for the aureoles 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2005). 


39. Nyarma dri gtsang khang 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2011). 

The only extant aureole in the dri 
gtsang khang, on the west wall bet- 
ween the pedestal and the today’s 
ceiling construction. 


40. Nyarma dri gtsang khang. 
Detail of the aureole described in 
Fig. 39 (H. Feiglstorfer, 2011). 
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41. Nyarma du khang, three 
different types of aureoles 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 

Vertical sections: upside is the outer 
boundary and downside the inner 
boundary of the aureole. 

Details of clay aureoles along the 
east wall of the du khang: (a) head- 
aureole, (b) torso-aureole, (c) detail 
of a clay aureole along the west wall 
of the du khang. 


42. Nyarma du khang. 
Aureole on the east wall, 
flanking the entrance gate 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2006). 


43. Nyarma du khang. 

Aureole on the east wall, flanking 
the entrance gate in detail 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2006). 


The Courtyard 

At around 290 cm to 300 cm, the distance between the outer walls 
of the du khang and the walls around the nang skor on the one hand 
and the surrounding enclosure wall on the other is approximately 
the same along the whole existing section of the wall. The existing 
eastern projections of the southern and the former northern part of 
the wall are a similar distance from the outer course of the eastern 
wall of the du khang. Both these ends of the enclosure wall have 
been integrated into two later additions probably as lha khang. The 
area enclosed by these two wall projections to the north and to the 
south as well by the eastern wall of the du khang to the west must 
have been a forecourt of the whole gtsug lag khang, facing the lake 
in the east. 

There are several holes for mounting any objects along the outer 
surface of the eastern wall of the du khang, some of them still 
containing wooden remains of former suspension brackets (Fig. 45). 
As these holes are at about the same level and a similar distance from 
the doorway, the position of sculptures here, possibly covered by a 
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roof, cannot be excluded, which would mean a quite extraordinary 
composition in comparison with other early West Tibetan temples. 
On the other hand, the whole arrangement of this forecourt, 
including the two openings towards an enclosed ambulatory, has 
no West Tibetan parallels. Compared to other early temples such as 
the Jo khang in Khorchag, the gtsug lag khang in Tholing and the 
gtsug lag khang in Tabo, which are horizontally organised in three 
parts—the dri gtsang khang, the du khang and the sgo khang—in 
the case of the gtsug lag khang in Nyarma the sgo khang is missing. 
Temples Il and IV in Nyarma both have two laterally flanking antae 
as parts of a former porch and as an elongation of the lateral walls 
of the du khang. 

It is interesting that the porches of these two Nyarma temples, 
temples || and IV, were integrated into the whole proportional 
concept of each of these temples. In a similar way the forecourt of 
the gtsug lag khang in Nyarma is also organised as a part of the 
gtsug lag khang, proportionally integrated in its whole structure. 
Constructive evidence at temples || and IV in Nyarma suggest their 
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porches were roofed. At the gtsug lag khang the evidence is not as 
clear. The distance of about 290 cm from the fagade of the du khang, 
which is similar to that between temples Il and IV as well to the 
eastern wall projections of the outer ambulatory wall, would allow 
for a roof without the need for any supporting pillars. 

Along the uppermost part ofthe eastern wall ofthe du khang the 
plaster of the wall has broken off horizontally and the outer surface 
of the wall is further back. In addition, in places this upper zone has 
holes to support former wooden beams. If this were the roof zone it 
would be slightly lower than the roof of the du khang, thus following 
a common feature of West Tibetan temples, especially the ones in 
Nyarma, by raising the level of the roof of the du khang to the level 
of the roof of the porch (Fig. 46). 

Imagining this porch of the gtsug lag khang in Nyarma with pillars 
approximately four metres high and a porch about 21 metres long, 
it must have had an imposing appearance. Although several of the 
early West Tibetan porches, like those at Alchi or Wanla are built in 
an exquisite manner, none of those appears as a peristyle of this 


kind. Today this forecourt is flanked by a lha khang to the north 
and south. The outer terrain along the eastern wall of the du khang 
is slightly below the terrain inside the du khang and slopes down 
towards the shore of the lake. 

Assuming that the protections of the free-standing wall of the 
outer ambulation path define the front of the veranda, we can use 
approximately the same length of rafters as may have been used 
in the above-mentioned concept of a 20-pillar grid. In this case the 
position of the rafters would be similar to that of the rafters inside 
the du khang. The rafters would further constructively correlate 
with the length of the eastern wall of the du khang as well as with 
the position of the door opening (Fig. 47). This ideal reconstruction 
of the veranda in front of the du khang is not shown in the three 
dimensional model as it is still too hypothetical. Hopefully, further 
archaeological surveys can solve this question. 

According to Gergan's notes this eastern courtyard was closed 
to the east by a wall, and he estimates the gate inside this wall as 
being 12 feet wide (see Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on 
Nyarma, 1917", this volume, p. 177). Traces of this wall can still be seen 
at its southern end. Today, both of these two lha khang remain as 
fragmentary ruins. Of the northern [ha khang only, the southern and 
the western walls still exist. The southern wall has holes inside the lha 
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44. Nyarma gtsug lag khang. 
Reconstruction of the ground 
plan after Gergan (1917) 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 


45. Nyarma du khang. 
East facade of the du khang 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2006). 


46. Nyarma temple IV. 
Reconstruction as 3D visualisation 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 


47. Nyarma gtsug lag khang 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 
Hypothetical reconstruction of the 
veranda in front of the east wall of 
the du khang: 

(bold red:) pillars, (dashed red:) 
beams of the veranda roof. 


khang which can be associated with support holes for former wooden 
brackets for mounting sculptures. The south-western corner of this 
lha khang has a wall projection that forms a niche. The whole northern 
wall and the shape of the eastern wall of this lha khang can only be 
reconstructed hypothetically as there are hardly any traces left. 

A hypothetical reconstruction of the eastern wall section follows 
the course of its western wall, mirrored along the north-south axis 
of this (ha khang. According to Gergan's sketch and measurements 
(see Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 1917" this 
volume, Fig. 16, p. 186), this niche exists only in the western wall of 
this northern lha khang but not in its eastern wall. The unplastered 
sections of the wall on either side of the doorway can be interpreted 
as traces of a former wooden doorframe. 

Of the southern of these two [ha khang, only some parts of the 
northern and eastern wall can be identified. The niche of the eastern 
wall is similar in form to the western niche in the northern [ha khang. 
The only remains of the southern wall of the southern [ha khang is 
a heap of earth. The reconstruction of this lha khang is similar to 
the reconstruction of the northern lha khang, mirroring its eastern 
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niche along the north-south axis of this ha khang, always on the 
hypothetical assumption that this side temple was planned with a 
symmetrical shape. 


The rDo rje chen mo lha khang 

A new lha khang, nowadays commonly referred to as rDo rje chen mo 
lha khang, was built on top of the original walls of the dri gtsang khang 
and of the nang skor (most probably after 1842; see Jahoda, “Joseph 
Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 1917", this volume, p. 175). The 
coping of the original walls had to be levelled in order to construct a 
new storey on an existing earth construction. Unfortunately, because 
of this later addition we do not know the original height of the walls 
of the dri gtsang khang and of the adjoining nang skor. The shape of 
the central lha khang on the second floor follows the location of the 
walls of the dri gtsang khang below. 

The walls of this new storey were set flush with the outer boundary 
of the walls in the lower storey, continuing the sloping of the original 
walls. The new pillars on the first floor may have been necessary 
to support the pillars of the central chamber of the new [ha khang 


(Fig. 48). The cella niche of this lha khang is on the right above the 
doorway below. The niche in this [ha khang contains a statue of rDo 
rje chen mo, today protected in a glass case, located in the east of 
this lha khang opposite the west-facing entrance. With the lantern 
on top of the roof of the central [ha khang, the two windows and this 
proportion of a veranda on its western side, this lha khang follows 
a more recent type of architecture. The two pillars in the upper [ha 
khang are located above the pillars and the beams below. 

On its lateral sides this veranda is flanked by two other 
approximately square chambers, the southern one linked to another 
and bigger chamber. The northern chamber is used for butter lamps; 
the two adjoined chambers to the south are used as a store room and 
a kitchen. To the west the veranda can be accessed via a staircase. 
The two western projections of the veranda flanking the upper part 
of the staircase are located on the walls of the western niche of 
the inner ambulatory of the former construction below. This niche 
in the ground floor has been closed at the front to provide further 
support. The access to the staircase is located in a small forecourt 
enclosed by a wall. A gate to the west connects this forecourt with 
the surrounding garden and a doorway to the east, i.e. a hole in the 
former walls of the ambulatory which connects this forecourt with 
the central part of the original construction of the gtsug lag khang. 


Constructive and Spatial Changes 

Alongside these many perceptions in the field of early West Tibetan 
temple architecture, which were enabled by the gtsug lag khang as 
a construction that was possibly never reconstructed or renovated, 
later changes give an insight in possibilities of later additions. As well 
as the already mentioned later additions of the forecourt to the east 
of the du khang and of a second storey, one can find several other 
smaller important changes (Fig. 50). 

As a transit gate from the ambulatory space to the staircase, the 
transition was enabled by breaking a hole into the western wall of 
this ambulatory path. (1) The space including the staircase to the 
upper storey was separated by the erection of a wall with an entrance 
gate. A small forecourt as a transition zone links the western access 
with the eastern nang skor via a passageway as a wall breakthrough, 
also as a later addition. (2) The opening into the dri gtsang khang, 
was reduced in its size by erecting a brick wall with a small door and 
a window. (3) According to several materials inside the former nang 
skor as well as inside the dri gtsang khang, recently these chambers 
have not been used for spiritual purposes rather than as a store 
room. The ambulatory around the dri gtsang khang was closed on 
the southern side by a brick wall which made its use as ambulatory 
path impossible and the former function as such was lost. (4) 


The outer ambulatory was closed at both eastern ends by a brick 
wall on either side in addition to the original wall projections. (5) 
This action must have been taken after Gergan's visit in 1917, the 
ambulation was then part of his description. After the ambulatory 
was closed it could no longer be used for its original purpose. The 
eastern gate of the central hall was closed with a brick wall. (6) This 
measure could only have taken place after breaking a hole inside 
the western wall of the ambulatory to enable a further access to the 
du khang-area. A flagpole was erected in front of the steps on the 
western side of the gtsug lag khang. (7) As flag poles are generally 
erected in front of a [ha khang rather than behind it, it was probably 
not on this side before the upper lha khang was built, as the gtsug 
lag khang originally faced east. 

A Tibetan style toilet was built in the outer skor lam, at the 
intersection of the du khang-walls and the nang skor-walls. (8) The lha 
khang along the outer skor lam was closed at the front and divided 
into two rooms, in the present state both used as storage rooms. (9) 

At this point has to be stated that relatively high building precision 
was a specific feature of the early West Tibetan temples. Building the 
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48. Nyarma rDo rje chen mo lha 
khang (H. Feiglstorfer, 2012). 

(1) lha khang, (a) position of the sta- 
tue of rDo rje chen mo, (2) veranda, 
(3) kitchen, (4) store room, (5) butter- 
lamp room, (6) stairs, (7) forecourt 
linking the nang skor and the access 
from the garden, (8) light grey hatch 
and light grey lines: original struc- 
ture of the dri gtsang khang and the 
nang skor in the ground floor. 


49. Nyarma gtsug lag khang 
reconstruction (H. Feiglstorfer, 2012); 
(light grey hatch:) walls according to 
the present state of documentation, 
(dark grey hatch:) walls according to 
a reconstruction after Gergan (1917), 

(red hatch:) elements added ina 
later phase, 

(yellow hatch:) elements no longer 
extant, either because they were 
demolished or they disintegrated. 
(1) a hole broken into the western 
wall of the nang skor, (2) stairs and 
forecourt, (3) a brick wall with a 
small door and a window at the 
entrance of the dri gtsang khang, 

(4) closing the nang skor by erecting 
a brick wall, (5) the outer skor lam 
closed by a brick wall on either 

side in addition to the original wall 
projections, (6) the eastern gate of 
the central hall was closed by a brick 
wall, (7) a flagpole was erected in 
front of the stairs on the western 
side of the gtsug lag khang, (8) toilet, 
(9) additional walls in the side 

lha khang. 


corners of these massive walls of clay bricks close to a right angle is a 
result of the geometric programme that the whole structure is based 
on. In this context the right angle has to be mentioned as a result of a 
superordinate geometric concept and is not primarily autotelic. The 
precision with which these clay structures are geometrically based 
indicates that the master builders and workers must have been 
highly skilled. The opposite can be seen in the above-mentioned 
constructive and spatial changes, which are all far from any precision 
in building and maintaining right angles. 


The Vertical Shaping 

With regard to the above-mentioned different levels of the several 
parts of the gtsug lag khang, i.e. the forecourt and the outer ambulation 
path and the du khang and the dri gtsang khang, a continuous vertical 
shaping of the whole gtsug lag khang from its outer zones towards 
its central core, with the pedestal in the dri gtsang khang becomes 
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apparent. The whole construction of the gtsug lag khang seems to 
have been built as several platforms at different heights along the 
level of the natural ground, which was actually the lowest level of the 
whole construction (Fig. 51). 

A planning sequence according to a proportional system of each 
part of the building linked to the proportion and geometry of the dri 
gtsang khang was most probably the centre of a further proportional 
development. For a construction sequence of the several layers, the 
lowest level must have been erected first and finally the dri gtsang 
khang. Thus the setting of the marking points on the site, before 
starting the construction must have been decided and defined at 
the lowest level, followed by a complement of the marking points 
on each newly built level. A longitudinal section through the whole 
gtsug lag khang shows arise in the individual layers between the lake 
on the one side and the garden on the other towards the spiritual 
centre, and gives it the appearance of an artificial temple mountain. 

According to this work sequence, the whole proportional concept 
must have been fixed at the lowest level, the terrain, and then refixed 
at each level. For the master builder this process requires a precise 
knowledge both of the geometrical and proportional interrelations 
and the of related religious programme as well as the method of 
construction itself (Fig. 50). 

This understanding would be indicative of the whole sequence 
of levelling the individual platforms having been planned as one 
geometric concept, not excluding the possibility that the du khang 
and the surrounding structures of the gtsug lag khang were erected 
at a later stage. 


The Circumambulation Paths 
As the practice of circumambulation inside the gtsug lag khang is no 
longer possible because of the deliberate closure of the ambulation 
paths with brick walls, we are reliant on historical sources for the 
reconstruction of the former ambulatory concept. So far, the oldest 
available information according to a practice of skor lam in Nyarma is 
provided by Joseph Gergan's account, recorded in 1917 (see Jahoda, 
"Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 1917", this volume, 
pp. 177-178). This mentions four different ways of ambulating the 
gtsug lag khang, which today can no longer be followed owing to 
several later additional walls blocking the way (see Fig. 49). Although 
we cannot say that his remarks are completely identical with the 
ambulation paths used about a thousand years ago, they give a 
great insight into the way this temple was used by pilgrims for the 
ritual circumambulation. In his report he mentions four pilgrimage 
paths (cf. ibid.: 177—178) (Fig. 52): 

(1) The inner ambulatory (nang skor) leads around the central core, 


namely the dri gtsang khang. Its path is defined by the course of the 
walls of the inner ambulatory. To reach this ambulatory one had to 
pass through the gate of the du khang, which is on its eastern side. 

(2) The second ambulatory includes the ambulation along the 
inner border of the du khang and combines it with the above- 
mentioned nang skor. 

(3) The third ambulatory leads around the dri gtsang khang and 
the du khang. To the south, the west and the north this skor lam was 
defined by the inner boundary of the free-standing enclosure wall. 
Parts of this path were possibly formerly roofed. To the east, this 
ambulation path passes the forecourt with the gate of the du khang. 

(4) The fourth ambulatory mentioned by Gergan surrounds the 
whole structure of the gtsug lag khang and is defined by the outer 
shape of the free-standing enclosure wall. For this skor lam he de- 
scribes a passageway through an opening leading from outside the 
gtsug lag khang into the third ambulatory. 

Gergan describes this as a narrow three by four foot opening (see 
Jahoda, this volume, p. 178) in the southern and northern sections 
of this free-standing enclosure wall. His description may explain to- 
day's slope in the terrain in the area of the passageway described 
in the northern section of the wall. In this context this slope may 
concern a former earthen stair or slope leading from the outside of 
the northern wall into the ambulatory around the central hall. The 
eastern section of this skor lam follows the course of the third am- 
bulation path. 

For the devotee, the skor lam is defined by the shape of the ar- 
chitecture that leads through the materialisation of a religious pro- 
gramme. The outer or inner shape of walls guides through this pro- 
gramme along its different levels. The number of ambulation paths 


in a temple depends on the particular religious programme defined 
at the time of a temple's foundation.” 

For comparison, in the gtsug lag khang in Tholing the inner 
ambulation path leads around the Vairocana sculpture in the 


30 Personal communication by Tashi Tsering at the 12th Seminar of the 
International Association for Tibetan Studies in Vancouver (August 2010). 
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50. Nyarma gtsug lag khang lon- 
gitudinal section and the vertical 
shaping (H. Feiglstorfer, 2011). 

(1) lake, (2) lake shore, (3) eastern 
forecourt, (4) du khang, (5) nang 
skor, (6) dri gtsang khang, (7) rDo rje 
chen mo lha khang, (8) former free- 
standing wall, today circumambula- 
tion of the flag pole, (9) garden. 


51. Vertical shaping of the single 
levels of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2011). 

The individual zones of the circu- 
mambulation scheme described by 
Gergan (1917) follow the vertical 
shape of the "temple mountain". 

The levels described from outside 
towards the innermost core: Sur- 
rounding terrain - outer skor lam = 
du khang - nang skor together with 
dri gtsang khang. This shape shows 
the innermost core, i.e. the nang skor 
together with the dri gtsang khang 
as a spatial unit, which cannot be ex- 
cluded as having existed on its own 
in an early phase as an independent 
temple. 


52. Nyarma gtsug lag khang. 
Circumambulation paths 
according to Gergan (1917) 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2010). 


53. Nyarma gtsug lag khang. 
Horizontal layering 
(H. Feiglstorfer, 2010). 
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central (ha khang. A further skor lam leads around the pentalic 
core, passing the various lha khang of the brGya rtsa (see Vitali 
1999: 79). In Tabo, today the nang skor leads around the dri gtsang 
khang and along the inner shape of the du khang.*' An ambulatory 
around the gtsug lag khang probably ceased to exist when the 
gap between the ‘Brom ston lha khang and the gtsug lag khang 
was closed (see Fig. 6). In the Jo khang in Khorchag the innermost 
ambulatory leads around the sculptures of the Rigs gsum mgon 
po (or Jo bo dngul sku mched gsum, "Three Silver Brothers"). The 
circumambulation of the Jo khang along its outer walls is described 
locally as the nang skor. The nang skor in the IHa khang chen mo in 
Khorchag surrounds the innermost tripartite structure, the Byams 
pa (Maitreya) lha khang in the centre, flanked by the sGrol ma (Tara) 
lha khang to its left and the mgon khang (Protectors' Temple) to its 


31 Based on information by Sonam Tsering, a local informant from Tabo (per- 
sonal communication by Veronika Hein, July 2010). 
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right. Since several walls have been built it is no longer possible to 
follow this path. 

In Nyarma the original circumambulation path (pradaksinapatha) 
around the temple area follows the borders of a sacred space, and 
at this time was probably based on a new religious programme 
associated with new translations of tantric texts (for which the 
designation gsar ma, "new", or gSang sngags gsar ma, "Secret New 
Mantra", was coined), commonly considered as having started with 
the translation work of Rin chen bzang po (958-1055) (see Jahoda, 
"The foundation of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh", this 
volume, p. 284). These tantric concepts and practices have defined 
the architectural space of the temple plan. The location of the skor 
lam thereby at the same time becomes the concept of space for 
the popular movement of the devotee who becomes involved in the 
rhythm of a clearly defined spatial sequence. 


Vertical Interlacing 

Having described several architectural features of the Nyarma gtsug 
lag khang, namely the horizontal interlacing, the vertical shaping 
and the pilgrims' ritual of circumambulation, the question of a 
spatial model including all these aspects arises. The gtsug lag khang 
in general was built as a horizontally organised structure (see also 
Feiglstorfer 2010a: 126, 131 and 132).? Each of its individual parts 


32 The horizontal organisation of a centralised West Tibetan temple structure 
was discussed in Feiglstorfer 2010a in the context of a spatial development 
related to centrally organised structures such as the dBu rtse in Samye or the 
Somapura vihära in Pähärpur. The vertical interlacing including a description of 
the several components was presented by the author at the 20^ EASAA Confer- 
ence 2010 in Vienna. Prior to this a sketch was shown in Kozicz 2010: fig. 1 with- 
out giving any further empirically proven explanation. According to this sketch 


fits into the shape of a concentric order. The size of the sguare 
inner ambulatory is linked to the size of the dri gtsang khang by 
using its modulus of a 3x3 grid. The square outer shape of the inner 
ambulatory, including its wall extensions, fits into the inner shape 
of the square du khang. The inner border of the free-standing 
ambulation wall can be defined by the inner width of the dri gtsang 
khang, measured from the dri gtsang khang's centre. 

In the same way, the outer shape of the inner ambulatory fits into 
the inner shape of the adjoining du khang, the outer shape of the 
free-standing enclosure wall around the inner ambulatory of the dri 
gtsang khang fits into the inner shape of the adjoining free-standing 
enclosure wall opposite the du khang (Fig. 53). The two lha khang 
to the east fit into the whole structure as their geometrical centre is 
located on an equilateral triangle.*? A similar interrelation between 
the dri gtsang khang and the two flanking towers can be found at the 
‘Du khang of Alchi. These geometrical interrelations are elements 
of several proportional interrelations. Their existence shows the 
interrelation of several layers in material form. 

Interestingly, from a constructive point of view the two lha khang 
are obviously a later addition to the gtsug lag khang, but on the other 
hand they fit into this common geometrical concept. Raising the 
question of whether they belong to an original proportional concept 
or whether the original concept was extended by these two lha khang 
keeps the hypothesis alive that the whole proportional concept of 
the Nyarma gtsug lag khang is a succession of several structures in 
the following chronological sequence: dri gtsang khang— du khang 
and outer ambulation path—two lha khang flanking the du khang 
on the eastern side. 

The several layers used for the concentrically horizontal shape 
find their parallels in the vertical shape of the structure of the gtsug 
lag khang. Each layer of the horizontal shape matches a particular 
level, which increases as it approaches the centre. From the lowest 
to the highest layer, the several horizontal zones can be mentioned 
as: the outer terrain—the outer ambulatory—the du khang—the 
nang skor and the dri gtsang khang (Feiglstorfer 2011a Il: 104, plan 
33). Comparing these horizontal and vertical zones with the space 


the theory leads to an obviously different result (see Feiglstorfer 2010a: 136). 
Kozicz refers to the geometric possibility of fitting several parts of the gtsug lag 
khang into one another and thereby creates a three-dimensional model (Kozicz 
2007b, 2009 and 2010). 


33 This triangular geometry was shown as a sketch in Kozicz 2009: 18, plate 1.10 
without any further explanation. In Feiglstorfer 201 1a ||: 103, plans 17, 28 and 29, 
the triangular concept is compared to temples whose layout has a similar feature 
of a triangular relation between particular parts of the guilding, i.e. the gtsug lag 
khang in Nyarma, the ‘Du khang in Alchi and the Ramesvara temple in Ellora. 


used by pilgrims for their ritual circumambulation results in an 
interrelated accordance. The several zones described by Gergan can 
be described in the same spatial way, namely: the outer terrain—the 
outer ambulatory—the du khang—the inner ambulatory and the dri 
gtsang khang. According to the vertical shape, the movement of the 
pilgrim rises towards the innermost centre. 

Thus, the features mentioned show a proportional and geometrical 
as well as a functional interdependency according to a certain 
superordinate religious programme. The vertical interlacing of the 
several features shows the materialisation of a three-dimensional 
proportional structure in a horizontal order (Jahoda and Feiglstorfer 
2010) (Fig. 54). This means that the individual layers of this structure 
are not built in a centralised manner, as can be found at the gtsug lag 
khang in Tholing, but that the layers ofthe centralised structure were 
organised horizontally beside and around each other. In this regard, 
we can note similarities between the gtsug lag khang of Nyarma and 
the one at Tabo but also with the gtsug lag khang at Tholing and 
the Jo khang at Khorchag (Feiglstorfer 2011a Il: 95, plan 18). This 
concept would also coincide with a superordinate tripartite sacred 


34 The reconstruction of the original shape of the Jo khang in Khorchag shows 
a possible cruciform shape, not only of the exterior as it is today but also of 
the interior shape. See also the ground plan of the Jo khang by the author in 
Feiglstorfer and Jahoda (2012: 81). 
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54. Vertical interlacing of the indivi- 
dual layers (H. Feiglstorfer, 2010). 
An hypothetical reconstruction of a 
mandala-shaped space, following 
the vertical shape of the temple 
mountain given in Fig. 51 and the 
system of circumambulation as 
recorded by Gergan (1917). 


concept over the territory of the early West Tibetan Empire, with the 
gtsug lag khang of Nyarma, Tholing and Khorchag as its centres. A 
possible association of these temples with Dipamkara, Sakyamuni 
and Maitreya would refer to a superordinate religious concept 
(Feiglstorfer 2011b; see also Jahoda, "The foundation of the Nyarma 
gtsug lag khang, Ladakh”, this volume, pp. 286-287), each temple 
characterised by its own proportional and geometrical concept. In a 
broader sense this concept may be mentioned as a basic structure for 
a further development in early West Tibetan temple architecture. By 
talking of a three-dimensional mandala, if this was ever the intention 
of the master-builders, the dri gtsang khang could be understood as 
its central core on top of the spiritual mount embedded in a spatial 
and ritual concept as a part of a superordinate religious concept 
marking one ofthe three spiritual centres of the West Tibetan Empire. 
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Christiane Kalantari 


Note on the Spatial Iconography of 
the Nyarma gtsug lag khang in Context 


In recent years more material and documentation of early Buddhist 
temples in the Western Himalayas from the period of the 10-13!" 
centuries has been published, allowing a study of typologies of 
structures and an interpretation of functions and meanings of 
different architectural themes as well as their relation to religious 
ideas and forms of devotion. 

However, existing monographs on early Buddhist temples in the 
Western Himalayas centre on isolated religious monuments and 
their artefacts, with little study of interrelations between the different 
sites. In addition, important examples from this phase, namely the 
ensembles of three major foundations of Nyarma (Nyar ma, etc.), 
Tholing (mTho gling, etc.) and Khorchag (‘Khor chags, etc.), have 
received little attention up to now due the political conditions limiting 
access to the latter two temples. Their ruinous condition or altered 
state is one of the additional major reasons for this situation. Collating 
data from different perspectives such as built reality, ritual practice and 
iconographic function as a single corpus provides a fresh perspective 
on the evolutionary history of the temples and their symbolism. 

This study will discuss new data from the historically linked 
major royal temple foundations of the period around the first 
millennium CE, in particular specific features of the programme and 
of the spatial configuration of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang and will 
attempt to embed the temple in its artistic-cultural as well as in its 
ritual context.' The basis of the comparative perspective is extensive 


1 Field research in Ladakh has been conducted by the author since 2000; 


studies on site in Nyarma were carried out on initiative and in collaboration 
with Christian Jahoda in 2009. | wish to thank the nuns and the abbess of the 
nunnery at Nyarma in particular for their hospitality, support and valuable 
information. 


field research in areas of historical Western Tibet since 2007 and the 
collection of data on hitherto little-studied monuments of the West 
Tibet kingdom. The analysis will include questions of the historicity of 
the form and symbolism of the site, through comparative analysis of 
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1. Nyarma gtsug lag khang: view 
from south-west (C. Kalantari, 2009). 


2. Nyarma, general view of sacred site 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


3. Nyarma gtsug lag khang: 
view from the courtyard 
(Q. Devers, 2009). 


4. Nyarma gtsug lag khang: 
“original” structures from 
the 10*/11* century phase 
(plan by Q. Devers, 2012). 


the temple art and architecture in the neighbouring and historically 
linked regions of Central Tibet, Ladakh,? Himachal Pradesh and the 
Indian plains, as well as Kashmir.? 


? Few studies have as yet focused on the historic context of the early Buddhist 
building forms in Ladakh; pioneers in this field are Romi Khosla (1975, 1979) 
and Roger Goepper (1996). 


3 A short description of the architectural remains and of the interior decoration 
of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang ("Main Temple”) is provided by Christian 
Luczanits (2004: 29ff), who also published some results of comparative research 
focusing on the early monuments at Alchi (Luczanits and Neuwirth 2010). 
Holger Neuwirth provided a general map of the sacred site of Nyarma as well as 
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Focusing now on the royal foundation at Nyarma, the main temple 
or gtsug lag khang impresses—despite its ruinous state—because 
of the monumentality of the walls, the precision of the layout and 
outstanding quality of the construction. Furthermore it is of central 
importance for religious-artistic and architectural studies because it 
provides an almost intact original layout of an early sacred space in 
the region (Figs. 1-3). 

The temple lies on an east-west axis with the main hall (du khang) 
and a shrine-chamber-cum-ambulatory at its west end (Fig. 4). 
The present structures clearly convey that one of the main forms of 
devotion, i.e. a circumambulation, or meditative walk outside and inside 
the temple, is expressed in the architectonic layout, namely as corridors 
around the main hall (du khang) and the sanctum (dri gtsang khang) as 
well as an entrance hall (sgo khang). Gergan was the first to show the 
relationship between the architectural structure and the ritual practice 
as discussed by Jahoda ("Joseph Thsertan Gergan’s report on Nyarma, 
1917", this volume, pp. 171-199). A comparable spatial configuration 
with an outer ambulatory can be found in the Alchi 'Du khang, as 
already observed by Luczanits and Neuwirth (2010: 80; see below, Fig. 
13). Luczanits (2004: 307, n. 118) also described the typological link 
between Nyarma's core structures and the Tabo gtsug lag khang. While 
Tabo has no outer ambulatory path, the assembly hall features raised 
sculptures (dating from the renovation phase, ca. mid-11^ century) 
attached to the walls at a height of ca. 160 cm from the current ground 
level, indicating a form of worship through a meditative walk under 
these sculptures and thus giving a lead to the ritual circumambulation 
of the temple and dynamic perception of its programme (Kalantari 
2016); the latter is a contrasting feature to Nyarma (see below). With 
regard to the original function of the biggest structure at Nyarma, 
Gergan suggested that—in addition to the size and complex shape— 
the pilgrimage paths in and around this temple indicate the original 
function of this structure as gtsug lag khang ("main temple"), also 
designated by him as chos skor. The physical dynamic perception of 
sacred space representing the progression within an inner spiritual 
development is a typical feature of Vajrayana Buddhism (see below). 


detailed plans of ground plans and elevations (see www.archresearch.tugraz.at/ 
results/Nyarma/nyarma3.html; accessed April 29, 2013). More comprehensive 
research on the remaining structures of Nyarma are by Gerald Kozicz (2007, 
2009, 2010a and 2010b) and Feiglstorfer (2010). Kozicz provided detailed floor 
plans of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang and various other monuments of the 
compound. (For further plans by Kozicz see also: http://www.tibetheritagefund. 
org/media/forum/Berlin conf paper07/kozicz berlinpap.pdf.) 


^ The narrative programmes in the different spaces represents increasing 


spiritual levels as described by Luczanits (2010). | am grateful to Eva Allinger for 
discussions on this topic. 


An additional 


new perspective—as already mentioned—is 
provided by recent archaeological research. Nyarma has been 
surveyed in detail by the archaeologist Quentin Devers, who was the 
firstto charttheremains (residential buildings and religious structures) 
of that site.” The data of archaeologists are required to specify the 


5 Quentin Devers included the remains of residential architecture in his 
archaeological research and survey on Nyarma (see Devers, “An archaeological 
account of Nyarma and its surroundings, Ladakh”, this volume, pp. 214-216), both 
featuring all-stone corbelled structures. The all-stone building at Nyarma was first 
described by Neil Howard in 1989. See for images also "Flight of the Khyung" by 
John V. Bellezza (http://www.tibetarchaeology.com; accessed May 7, 2013). 


historical stratigraphy of the remains of the main temple and to 
analyse the temple's wider layout.® In this article some aspects of the 
analysis of the entrance space—which has been modified, enlarged 
and transformed in later periods—as well as questions regarding 
the remains of the interior decoration are results of discussions with 
Devers.’ 


The "Shrine-Chamber": "garbhagrha" Versus "caityagrha" 
The gtsug lag khang of Tabo (Figs. 5—6) and Nyarma are exemplary 
of composite religious functions in the tradition of classical tripartite 
vihara structures, i.e. longitudinal temples with entrance hall, 
assembly hall and shrine at the rear. However, while their religious 
symbolisms and functions may be comparable, the sizes and shapes 
ofthe individual structures within each of the two temples at Tabo and 
Nyarma differ considerably, suggesting diverging cultural contexts. 
As regards the spatial concept, the shrine chamber (dri gtsang 
khang) of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang is comparable to that of the 
Tabo gtsug lag khang (Fig. 7) as already observed by several authors. 


$ |n addition, fragments of sculptures and wall-paintings might perhaps 
be found in the debris in future, providing important clues for questions of 
chronology. 


7 | am grateful to Quentin Devers for his generosity in sharing his insights with 
me. 
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5. Tabo gtsug lag khang: du khang 
clay sculpures attached on the walls 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


6. Tabo gtsug lag khang: du khang 
(C. Kalantari, 2002). 


7. Tabo gtsug lag khang (plan after 
R. Khosla 1979: fig. 2 on p. 44). 


8. Udaipur, Mirkula Devi temple, 
Lahaul: view of the garbagrha 
with the sheltering torana 

(C. Kalantari, 2002; WHAV). 


9. Tabo gtsug lag khang: detail of 
decorative elements on passage from 
assembly hall ('du khang) to sanctum 
(dri gtsang khang and skor lam) 

(H. Feiglstorfer, 2019). 


Luczanits (2004: 307, n. 118) summarised the main features as 
follows: "The ground plan of the inner part of the temple at Nyarma 
is very similar to that of the Tabo Main Temple (gTsug-lag-khang; 
[...]), but niches were added to the three sides of the ambulatory, and 
the opening between the main hall and the apse is comparatively 
narrow. One of the niches preserves the remains of a large circular 
aureole and a pointed nimbus which project considerably beyond its 
upper edge." 

The architectonic arrangement of both temples features spaces 
along a main axis and a horizontal hierarchy of sacred spaces leading 
toa cella. While the Tabo sanctum's walls are higher, Nyarma is placed 
on a raised platform as observed by Feiglstorfer ("The architecture 
of the Buddhist temple complex of Nyarma", this volume, Fig. 50, p. 
253) both features signifying that the cella is imagined as spiritually 
elevated. The horizontal, axial orientation in the inner core leading to 
a cella stands in clear contrast to the—roughly contemporaneous— 
centralised plan of the so-called Ye shes 'od temple (or Gyatsa 
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[brGya rtsa]) at Tholing, with a cult image at its centre—the latter 
appears to have a different iconographic and cultic function. The 
oblong tripartite shape also differs from the multi-storey structure of 
Shalu (Zhwa lu) in Central Tibet (ca. 1030), having a vertical hierarchy, 
described as a mandala and representation of Mount Sumeru 
(Chayet 1988: 23). The longitudinal-type of temples at Nyarma and 
Tabo combine a monastic function with a ritual function for public 
and congregational forms of devotion. In particular, the longitudinal 
shape and the spatial order at Tabo recalls the axial succession of 
halls (entrance hall, assembly hall) leading to a sanctum sanctorum or 
shrine-chamber (garbhagrha, or womb chamber) for perambulation, 
recalling the Buddhist and Hindu religious landscape of Lahaul and 
Chamba known for their wooden temples complete with magnificent 
toranas as a lead-in and gateway to the sanctum. In this context it 
has to be mentioned that as regards the internal programme at Tabo, 
featuring a distinctive hierarchy in the religious programme, there 
are commonalities with cave temples of Ajanta (Ajanta), e.g. Cave 
XVII (see below)? although no direct genetic link is postulated here. 
The Hindu and Buddhist wooden temples in the bordering regions of 
Himachal Pradesh are in close geographical and historical proximity. 
Examinations of the structures of the latter—typically featuring a 
garbhagrha with sheltering toranas (gateways) combined with a 
mandapa (a pillared hall for public rituals)—and their decorations 
reveal significant commonalities with Tabo (Papa-Kalantari 2007). 


® The latter consisting of entrance hall, assembly hall and sanctum at the rear 


of the temple. 


As a characteristic element, the ceiling programme of the cella at 
Tabo has a centralised, mandalic layout, featuring airborne offering 
divinities venerating the cult image below between large lotus 
rosettes, and auspicious symbols in the corners, giving this space a 
vertical direction of ascent, almost reminiscent of a sikhara? typically 
positioned above the garbagrha. This ceiling design is opposed 
to the decoration of the wooden planks above the main hall, with 
its ornamental depictions imitating a textile cover protecting a 
pillared hall, recalling the mandapa in Indian temples. The wall 
above the Tabo cella's entrance portal features Indic and Hindu 
deities (stemming from the mid-11^-century renovation phase) in 
their function as protectors, who typically occupy the entrance wall 
of a temple. Accordingly, a hierarchy of divinities is shown in this 
room, indicating that the shrine chamber with its perambulation is 
perceived as a separate unified sacred space." 

At Tabo much of the ceiling decoration above the shrine and 
ambulatory are reminiscent of the architectural ornamentation 
in Himachal Pradesh, such as at Udaipur’? and Ribba (Lotsäba lha 
khang), the latter featuring large lotus rosettes and airborne spirits 
on the ambulatory's ceiling. In general, along the processional 
axis to the shrine chamber a progression in elaboration and size 
of ceiling decorations is observable, and their motifs indicate how 
these spaces were conceived. Particularly significant for comparison 
are the elements on the transition zone between the assembly hall 
and the sanctum at Tabo, featuring a complex tripartite doorway 
with pilasters (Fig. 9). The surface decorations in this area have the 
most elaborate detailed ornamentation in the temple. They do not 
appear to imitate textiles but rather architectural decorations such 
as the woodcarvings on toranas (monumental gateways), which 
are a constant feature in the wooden temples mentioned (Fig. 8; cf. 
Kalantari, “Shaping space, constructing identity. The illuminated Yum 
chen mo manuscript at Pooh, Kinnaur”, this volume, Fig. 22, p. 373). 
At Tabo characteristic features of such richly carved portals seem to 
be translated into the medium of painting with the aim of sacralising 


9 The sikhara, a tower or spire, a dominant feature in North Indian temple 
structures, is imagined as equated with the central deity in Indian temple 
architecture. 


10 |n an attempt to trace the evolutionary history of this architectural theme, 
a relationship to the Indic traditions in Himachal Pradesh and the Indian plains 
has been suggested (cf. Papa-Kalantari 2007: 154ff.). 


' Cf. also Luczanits and Neuwirth (2010: 81) who found a parallel interpretation 
of the different storeys of the Alchi Sumtsek (gSum brtsegs). 


12 Udaipur (Mirkulà Devi temple, Lahaul) has a lantern ceiling with elaborate 
figural and ornamental woodcarvings above the mandapa (Papa-Kalantari 
2007). | wish to thank Rob Linrothe (2003) for discussions on this topic. 


and spiritually elevating the sanctum? intended to lead into spaces 
of increasing sacredness. 

While the decorations of the various spaces at Tabo indicate 
a hierarchic relationship leading through a torana into a (dark) 
enclosure or shrine chamber for the focus of worship, at Nyarma 
these units of assembly hall and shrine chamber are more clearly 
distinguished at the level of the architectonic layout—as already 
observed by Luczanits (2004). 

The shrine at Nyarma—with a central (square) chamber (dri 
gtsang khang) and surrounding ambulatory (skor lam)—has a 
distinctive contrasting feature, namely projections or niches on 
three sides of the ambulatory, vesting the space with a cosmological 
dimension. Various authors have described this fact but without 
tracing its architectonic context and meaning. Luczanits (ibid.) 
mentions that one of the niches preserves the remains of a large 
circular aureole. Thus Nyarma's programme of the shrine must have 
been considerably more complex than the ambulatory of the small 
enclosure at Tabo, where no niches can be found. 

Nyarma shares this type of projections in particular with Buddhist 
cult buildings in the Trans-Indus region and in particular in Kashmir 
and Lower Ladakh, i.e. zones geographically and culturally closely 
linked. Also the sanctum and its relation to the assembly hall has 
characteristic features recalling building traditions of that region." 

One example is the Buddhist complex of Parihäsapura, an 
enclosed monastic compound near Srinagar related to royal 
patronage of Lalitäditya (Mukhtapida) from the Kärkota dynasty in 
the 8" century.” Parihäsapura is in particular renowned for a colossal 
Buddha image in the vihara, which still existed in Kalhana's time (12% 
century) and which according to some scholars is perhaps depicted 
inside a pent-roof structure in the Alchi Sumtsek (Goepper 1996: 
83).16 At Parihäsapura the buildings for worship (stupa, caitya) and 


13 The magnificent portal of Khorchag attests to the continuation and 
significance of this tradition in the overall designs of temples in Western Tibet 
(see Kalantari 2012b: 150f). 


14 Meister and Dhaky (1988: 356) describe the main features of Kashmir temples 
thus: "The plan of a Kashmir temple is characterized by an open rectangular 
courtyard surrounded by cells and an elevated [...] shrine at the centre facing a 
prominent entrance gateway. [...] The typical pent-roofed central structure of a 
Kashmiri temple has pedimented entries on four sides, three of which are often 
closed off or turned into niches." 


15 Romi Khosla was among the first architecture historians to point to the 
relationship between architectural motifs of that site with the Alchi Sumtsek, in 
particular the trefoil arches, a leitmotif of Kashmir architecture (1979: 57; cf. also 
Meister and Dhaky 1988: figs. 724—726). 


16 R. C. Kak (2002: 52-53) described the Buddhist monastery at Parihäsapura: 
"Of the monasteries there is little to be said, as only one example survives— 
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10. Parihasapura stupa 
(after Fisher 1989: fig. 11). 


11. Parihasapura stupa 
(after Kottkamp 1992: fig. 161). 


namely, the Rajavihara of Parihasapura. In plan it is a cellular guadrangle facing 
a rectangular courtyard. The cells were preceded by an open veranda. In the 
middle of one side was the flight of steps which afforded an entrance and exit. 
The central cell on this side served as the vestibule. In the range of cells on the 
opposite side is a set of more spacious rooms which served either as a refectory 
or as the abbot's private apartments. Externally, and probably internally also, 
the walls were plain. The roof was probably sloping, and gabled like modern 
roofs in Kashmir. Parihasapura has also bequeathed to us the only surviving 
example of a Buddhist chaitya, or temple. It is a square chamber built upon a 
square base similar to that of the stupa, save for the offsets and three stairs, 
and is enclosed by a plain wall, with entrance facing the temple stairs. The stairs 
lead up to the portico which gave admission to the sanctum. The latter was an 
open chamber surrounded on all sides by a narrow corridor which served as a 
circumambulatory path. At the four corners of the sanctum are bases of pillars 
which no doubt held some sort of screen designed partly to conceal the Holy of 
Holies from profane eyes. As the external wall of the corridor has been almost 
razed to the ground, it is very difficult to say whether there were openings in it 
for admission of light and air; probably there were." 

R. Fisher (1989: 22) describes Parihäsapura as "evidence of the creation of 
a new, composite structure where the traditionally separate buildings used for 
worship (chaityas-halls) and residences for monks (viharas) are joined into one." 
The stüpa of cruciform plan, and monks cells around it created a composite 
structure. "The stupa was thus moved inside the vihara, occupying the centre 
position and thereby creating a temple." (ibid.: 23). On the Ushkur stüpa (5^ 
century) Fisher (ibid.: 23) writes it "is cruciform in plan [or rather a square centre 
with projections; my addition, CK], with stairs on each of the four sides", on a 
high plinth, the "configuration, featuring the four stairs, high plinth and cells 
built into the enclosure, constitutes a distinct, regional type. It is seldom found 
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the residence/congregation of monks (vihära) are joined into one 
temple area (Fisher 1989: 22ff). Particularly significant is the “star- 
shape" of the stupa at this site—representing a distinctive feature 
in this region—as focus of devotion through circumambulation 
and internal worship. The characteristic form consists of a square 


on the Indian subcontinent, where the single stairway and circular-plinth types 
dominate. Some similarity can be found in the late eighth-century eastern 
India Buddhist vihara at Paharpur, which does use this type of platform, but 
this is not typical, and the Paharpur platform, with its small shrines, attached, 
is different from any found in Kashmir. The geographically closest parallel (...) 
is found in the nearby Central Asian site of Khotan. The Rawak vihara, dated to 
the fourth or fifth century, exhibits the same structural features", i.e. cells within 
the surrounding wall (ibid.: 23-24). 

Several authors have remarked that stüpas with four projecting stairs are 
often found in Gandhära, and became popular in the Trans-Indus regions 
including Kashmir, Central Asia and Afghanistan (Tepe Rustam in Balkh, Rawak 
in Khotan; cf. Fig. 12), a type which continued in Ladakh and Tibet (Kuwayama 
2008: 170ff.). 


17 The term star-form is more appropriate, while the frequent designation 
as "cross or cruciform" should be avoided, as the association with Christian- 
Byzantine building forms is misleading; the stüpa is a centralised space with 
lateral projections which are not part of the actual shrine. The sanctum in the 
church is not at the centre but at the rear, in the apse, while the transept has 
the function of additional space for monks and emphasises the sacrality of the 
apse; also the Christian catholic connotation of the cross and its relation to the 
building form appears to be misplaced in a Buddhist context. 
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space or chamber with lateral niches or stairs (and recessing corners) 
symbolically allowing access for the devotee from all directions of the 
world (cf. Figs. 10-11).'5 The Cankuna stupa (of päfcaratha design) 
features a rectangular base or plinth with offset projections for the 
steps on the four sides recalling this universal, cosmic orientation 
also found at Nyarma, the latter featuring niches in the ambulatory." 
The combination of stupa worship and assembly of monks is also 
reflected in the caitya hall of Parihäsapura, featuring a shrine on a 
square base with lateral niches on three sides.” A related composite 
function has a “caitya hall” at Nyarma (cf. Devers, “An archaeological 
account of Nyarma and its surroundings, Ladakh”, this volume, Fig. 5, 
p. 204, and Fig. 26, p. 212; cf. also Kozicz 2010b: fig. 6, who calls this 
composite structure the "Stüpa (Chorten) Temple”). There a stupa 
occupies the space at the rear of the hall of this smaller structure, 
which may stem from a slightly later phase than the main temple. 


18 For further images see Fisher 1989: 26ff; Meister and Dhaky 1988: 366. 


19 Maillard (1983: 170) assumed that the form of the central shrine with four 
stairways, the ‘star-shaped stupa’ developed between the 6" and 8" centuries 
in border regions between Central Asia and north-west India (such as Khotan) 
in connection with the propagation of tantric teachings and rituals. 


20 The latter, of course, is in the tradition of a classical building type of early 
Mahayana cult in India such as at Ajanta. 


The Spatial Symbolism of the stüpa: from Monolithic Structure 
to Cultic Space? 

Of crucial importance for the reconstruction of the architectonic 
context of the Nyarma shrine complex is the development of the stüpa 
and stüpa temples of Ladakh in particular. Kottkamp (1992: 420ff) 
described the evolutionary history of the stüpa from a monolithic 
structure for circumambulation to a cultic space with integrated, 
centrally organised internal shrines for external and internal worship. 
In his retracing of the transformation of the spatial symbolism of the 
stüpa in India, the placing of niches (with cult images placed in the 
respective position in the cardinal directions) attached to the dome 
or plinth can be regarded as an intermediary phase, which gradually 
led to an intrusion of cult images into the dome (ibid.: 421). 

The extent to which building forms of sacred structures in Ladakh 
are related to the spatial idea of the stüpa with internal shrines or 
stüpas can be seen in the entrance stüpa/kakani (ka ka ni) stüpa or 
"Great Stüpa" at Alchi as well as the "Four-Image mchod rten" at 
Mangyu (Fig. 17);? the latter featuring projecting niches inside and 


?! | wish to thank Eva Allinger (2012) and Gerald Kozicz (2009) for discussion on 
this topic. 


?? A variety of Kashmir-style building forms for shrines and sacred spaces for 
cult images can be found on the dhoti of the Sumtsek's Avalokite$vara featuring 
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12. Khotan, Rawak stupa 
(after Kottkamp 1992: fig. 156). 


13. Alchi, monastic compound 
(after Khosla 1975: fig. on p. 75). 


14. Nyarma: mchod rten (1011/11 
century) in the Nyarma compound 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


15. Nyarma: Temple 4 (ca. 11% 
century), view from back side 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


16. Nyarma: mchod rten (13-14 
century) with internal decorations 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 
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an inner stupa for circumambulation. These structures are typically 
covered with internal decorations like those of temples. An example 
at Nyarma of this type is a still intact stupa temple, presumably from 
the 13"-14" century (Fig. 16). 

Concerning the presumptive ritual use and forms of devotion 
associated with the stupa at that time it is important to note that 
the stupa was not only associated with the relics of the Buddha but 
above all represented a form par excellence to materialise Vajrayana 
ideas. In tantric Buddhism the interiors of shrines in stupas are 
perceived as a dharmadhatu circle used for ritual actions and for 
symbolic “entry" into the dharmadhatu. Such ideas can be found 
in relevant tantric texts, e.g. in the Kriyasamgraha (12" century; 
cf. Kottkamp 1992: 423). As Goepper put it (1979: 252), while in 
Exoteric Buddhism pagodas and cult-halls are dwelling places of 
the Buddhas, in Esoteric Buddhism, they are symbolic embodiments 
of the realization within oneself; the movement inside is equal to a 
realisation of buddhata; Goepper (ibid.) describes these spaces as 
representations of the "absolute reality of mind". 

As described by Kottkamp (1992: 462) in the late tantric form of 
Buddhism, the Vajrayäna, the stüpa was perceived as a yantra, i.e. as 
a tool or instrument for the religious path, realised as actual paths, 
surrounding the stüpa as corridors and as ambulation paths, which 
serves the devotee for the physical understanding of the stages of 
meditation, which has an equivalent in the two-dimensional form of 
the mandala (dkyil 'khor).?* 

A building form that is typologically related to the star-shaped 
stüpa are structures with three projecting niches and a central stüpa 
for ambulation. As can be seen in the Alchi Sumtsek (gSum brtsegs) 
(Fig. 13) the latter are occupied by monumental bodhisattvas in clay. 


temples with pyramidical or pent-roofs and a single-chamber temple of 
paficayatana type similar to the five-towered kakani stupa at Alchi (cf. Goepper 
1996: 55). Cf. also a ca. 14^-century stupa at Nyarma with a lantern roof and 
painted programme (Fig. 16.) 


?3 The "Four-Image mchod rten" at Mangyu contains a large chamber with 
paintings and sculptures. The latter feature Protectors of the Three Families 
(rigs gsum mgon po) placed in four niches in the upper section of the side walls 
(cf. Luczanits 2004: 170). 


24 A comparison with a stupa at Nyarma (Fig. 14), denominated as “Stupa 4" 
by Kozicz, is also relevant for the reconstruction of the typology and meaning 
ofthe shrine chamber of the Nyarma main temple and its star shape with inner 
and outer ambulatory (for images and a description see http://stupa.arch-re- 
search.at/cms/index.php?id- 111; accessed May 2, 2013). In his short presenta- 
tion of the site the author describes a plinth of cruciform plan and two flights of 
steps, again in cruciform or star shape. 


25 Cf. also Snodgrass (1985: 126ff) for examples of stupas as mandalas; further- 
more Tucci 1988a: xviiff. 


In the Nyarma compound is situated a structure (Fig. 15; cf. Devers, 
"An archaeological account of Nyarma and its surroundings, Ladakh", 
this volume, Fig. 6: Temples 3 and 4, p. 204; classified as an “Initiation 
Temple” by Kozicz 2010b: fig. 6) one square and one with lateral 
niches recalling the Alchi Sumtsek. Thus the functions of worship 
related to the star-shaped temple (Temple 4) and the assembly hall 
(Temple 3) appear to be separated and represented in two single 
buildings. The dates of these two constructions are unknown, but 
they may perhaps be from the 11^ century. Interestingly, although 
the two spaces are positioned in close relation to each other, they 
are not erected on one axis, and thus show no consideration of a 
symbolic alignment or relationship. 

A feature indicative for the comparison with Nyarma can also be 
seen in the vihära at the Kashmiri Buddhist complex of Parihäsapura. 
Like the Nyarma assembly hall, the latter has a square ground plan 
contrasting to the oblong shape of Tabo, which also contrasts on 
account to its much smaller size. The Kashmiri vihära is situated 
immediately to the south of the stupa and has a shrine at the rear wall 
vaguely comparable to the main image in the ‘du khang of Nyarma. 

As a working hypothesis it can be proposed that early Buddhist 
Kashmiri building forms of ensembles of viharas and related shrines 
or stupa types with internal shrines (on raised platforms) in a sacred 
compound, reflecting traditions of devotion consecrated through 
tradition—i.e. the cult of the stupa for public and congregational 
worship—have to be considered among the possible forerunners of 
early West Tibetan building forms in Ladakh. Also the outstanding 
quality and precision of the temple recalls the fine masonry of 
ancient Kashmir. In the earliest phase of temple architecture in this 
region, Kashmiri Buddhist temples associated with prestigious royal 
foundations, representing distinct regional types of building forms, 
may have been translated into indigenous West Tibetan construction 
techniques of mud bricks and timber. 

The complex layouts of early constructions at Tabo and Nyarma 
appear to feature rather conservative architectonic ensembles and 
forms of devotion with shrine chambers as foci of worship. Successive 
structures show a unification and systematisation of sacred space, 
featuring centralised architectonic concepts. This coincides with the 
appearance of Five-Family group configurations around Vairocana. 
Exemplary is the free-standing, four-fold Vairocana image (ca. mid-11" 
century) in the assembly hall at Tabo.?5 In this centralised conception 


?6 This concept contrasts to the older Three-Family configuration in the cella of 
Tabo from the foundation period. 

The adoption of conservative building types in this early phase is in line with 
internal decorative programmes and the emphasis on early Mahayana concepts 
and Yoga Tantra teachings in this period of “translation and transformation”: e.g. 


the entrance hall of Tabo features a complex programme of protectors, local 
spirits and donors engaged in rituals of consecration and a Wheel of Rebirth 
and cosmological imagery, as prescribed in Mülasarvästiväda Vinaya. Extensive 
narratives are shown in the main hall, representing higher spiritual attainments 
of didactic purpose. The latter are rendered prominently and are designed to 
bring different forms of virtuous life to the mind of the devotee, characteristic 
of this early phase of establishment of Buddhist ideas in the region. In contrast, 
in later phases of this architectural tradition, single-chamber structures with 
niches at the opposite side of the portal emerge transforming the complex 
composite structures to single-chamber temples with a niche in the rear wall 
of the ‘du khang featuring the main theme of the overall programme. Thus, 
in the same way as the internal programmes show a shift from Three-Family 
configurations (with a central Buddha and flanking bodhisattvas) to Five- 
Buddha-Family configurations in this period, with Vairocana as the core deity 
presiding over the Vajradhatu mahämandala, the spatial layouts of temples 
are also gradually systematised and transformed to single-chamber structures. 
This period of systematisation coincides with the reduction of narrative didactic 
scenes, while fully developed mandala palaces for ritual and initiation depicted 
on the side walls of the assembly halls become a dominant feature of interior 
programmes. This transformation of space and programme may also indicate 
a change and division of functions related to different types of spaces: one 
reserved for monastic use, thereby conservative forms of devotion such as the 
worship of the Buddha through a meditative cirrumambulation and honouring 
of the Buddha with offerings of the cult image in shrines, appears to lose 
importance, and iconographic programmes leading the practitioner around the 
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17. Mangyu: Decorated mchod rten 
(after Luczanits 2004: fig. 185). 


18. Nyarma gtsug lag khang 
(Q. Devers, 2009). 


sacred space spreads from the centre to the cardinal four directions. 
Often positioned below an opening or lantern, allowing light to come 
in, such configurations recall the meaning of the name Vairocana 
“resplendent, exceedingly bright” and forms of his representation as 
Surya, the sun-god at Lalung and Khorchag (Kalantari 2012b: 157; 
cf. also Luczanits 2004: 208). This spatial concept contrasts with the 
(dark) shrine chamber in the previous period, in which the cult image 
is a focus of devotion protected from direct gaze of the devotee. Ina 
later phase of the evolutionary history, small structures reserved for 


temple in a dynamic way are also less prominent, which made it possible to pay 
homage to the cult images of the side walls of the temple and by bowing down 
or walking below them. At that time a division of the ritual-cultic functions is 
observable in Nyarma and Ladakh. At Alchi specific types of building forms, 
namely small multi-storey sanctuaries, “stupa shrines” and small sanctuaries 
with a cult image at the centre, are focus of public and congregational worship, 
which are found in one monastic complex with large assembly-halls-cum- 
veranda or a courtyard for monastic use and rituals involving the community in 
larger ceremonies and festivals. 
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a three-dimensional free-standing cult image emerge (Lalung, Alchi 
and perhaps Nyarma), while in contemporary assembly halls the old 
form of the “shrine chamber” is “condensed” into shallow niches in 
which there are typically complex Five-Family clay configurations 
virtually covering all the three walls of the niche (Nako, Alchi 'Du 
khang), thus generating a three-dimensional configuration. 

The evolutionary history and the intermediary phases of transfer 
and transformation leading to the specific formulation of the shrine- 
cum-vihāra type in the earliest foundations of Nyarma have to be 
established in future research.” 


The Assembly Hall 

As already mentioned, the sguare ground plan differs from the 
oblong assembly hall at Tabo, vaguely recalling the Parihasapura 
vihära in Kashmir with a chamber at rear for worship. 

Concerning the internal programme, little has been preserved 
of the original decoration in the main temple. In the middle of a 
floor covered with debris there is a throne” (Figs. 18-20) on which 
Gergan was still able to identify a lotus pedestal. The throne is placed 
on the main axis, shifted towards the western end of the main hall, 
and consists of a flat backdrop which is strengthened by layers of 
additional bricks behind and a pedestal placed in front of it. Thus 
the cult image was once orientated towards the main hall, virtually 
heading the assembly of monks during ceremonies. As already 
mentioned, this concept contrasts with the fourfold Vairocana of the 
renovation phase (118 century) in the Tabo assembly hall presiding 
over the thirty-two sculptures along the walls representing the main 
deities of a Vajradhätu mandala. 

Clay sculptures decorating the walls at Nyarma were reserved for 
the entrance wall and the one leading to the cella. On these walls 
are remains of nimbs and aureoles (prabhämandala) and the holes 
(Figs. 18; 22-23) where these sculptures were fixed. The fragments of 
reliefs appear to be of considerable antiquity. As already observed 


27 An important question of future research is the definition of a typology of 
different structural themes, their function and symbolism. This study requires 
a plurality of approaches in order to arrive at a definition of the interrelation 
of built realities and more abstract ideals and religious concepts and their 
developments, which also have consequences for the changing meanings of 
building forms. Thus future research on Nyarma certainly has to combine historic 
sources and data from different disciplines: historiography, religious studies, 
architecture, art history and archaeology. We also require more evidence on the 
ancient political and religious affiliations, and the possible consequences it had 
on the choice of architectural types and spiritual programmes. 

28 According to local saying the base is regarded as a former stupa (cf. Devers, 


"An archaeological account of Nyarma and its surroundings, Ladakh’, this 
volume, p. 207). 


by Luczanits (2004: 30), the absence of mural traces underneath may 
indicate that they derive from the foundation period of the temple 
itself. The shape with characteristic flames encircling a pearl border 
is comparable to the aureoles on the walls of the Tholing Gyatsa 
documented by Tucci. The holes and fragments of aureoles on the 
rear wall flanking the portal are arranged in two registers. There 
are four halos on each side (cf. Devers, "An archaeological account 
of Nyarma and its surroundings, Ladakh”, this volume, p. 207). It is 
possible that they once were subordinate to the image on the throne 
in the centre (see below).?? 

As already mentioned, the Tabo du khang has sculptures attached 
to both the rear and the side walls (Fig. 5), which is not the case at 
Nyarma. The Tabo sculptures are raised ca. 160 cm from the current 
ground level, indicating a form of worship through a meditative 
walk under these sculptures—paying homage and receiving their 
blessings—and thus giving a lead to the circumambulation of the 
temple and dynamic perception of its programme (Kalantari 2016). 
The practice of veneration through respectful greeting and bowing 
down in front of the image in veneration, touching the feet of the 
sculpture, can be found in relevant texts such as the Divyavadana, 
describing different sets of efficacious rituals in the temple (cf. Rotman 
2009: 53). The shrine or niche as well as the stüpa are typically the focus 
of the cult of the Buddha, where his image is venerated and honoured 
through circumambulation as well as through offerings to achieve 
merits. In later Vajrayana Buddhism the shrine chamber represents 
the dharma body of the Buddha?! Measurements by Devers show 
that the nimbs on the wall leading to the shrine-chamber are ca. 120 
cm from the original ground level, thus a ritual function of meditative 
walk below these images is rather unlikely (cf. Fig. 23).? 


29 The ensemble perhaps featured the Eight Bodhisattvas surrounding a central 
Buddha, but this must remain speculation. 


?? The narrative programme has increasing spiritual levels as described by 
Luczanits (2010). 


31 The offerings are laid in front of or placed on a small altar. As described 
by Gombrich (1995: 145ff) this gesture of respect shows that the gods are 
perceived as being present in the sculptures, and live in the cult image from 
the moment of its consecration. Donor images reflecting these "conservative" 
ritual actions are typically depicted in close relation to respective cult images. 
Examples are images in the Tabo sanctum, showing donations of flowers, while 
donor images at Nako and Alchi include incense, ceremonial scarves and jewels. 


?? Comparisons with earlier traditions of Buddhist temples predating Western 
Himalayan temples in Kinnaur (Ribba, Lotsäba lha khang, 9" century) are also 
relevant in this context: the wooden temple of Ribba features a garbhagrha 
with outer ambulatory path; the shrine shows sculptures attached in elevated 
position on side walls: they comprise seven clay sculptures, which in 2002 were 
in a massively altered state. Some of them are perhaps later additions. Only the 
main deity is perhaps an original, featuring Avalokitesvara like the central deity 
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19. Nyarma gtsug lag khang: 
side view of central throne 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


20. Nyarma gtsug lag khang: 
assembly hall (du khang), 
back view of central throne 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


21. Nyarma gtsug lag khang: 
view from assembly hall 
(‘du khang) to entrance wall 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


22. Nyarma gtsug lag khang: 
assembly hall (du khang): view 
on rear wall of assembly hall 
(passage to sanctum) showing 
fragments of aureoles and nimbs 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


23. Nyarma gtsug lag khang: 
assembly hall (du khang): view on 
rear wall of assembly hall (passage 
to sanctum) with graphic illustration 
of sizes and position of aureoles for 
clay sculptures (photo and drawing 
O. Devers, 2012). 


On the entrance wall there are large halos with nimbs. The position 
recalls the usual configurations of monumental gate-keepers, who 


on the portal. The sculptures perhaps give impression of an original programme 
and ritual use of the cella: the seven clay sculptures are 120-140 cm from the 
current ground, giving a lead for the devotee to a inner circumambulation; the 
height may indicate the form of devotion as veneration in clockwise direction, 
either bowing in front or walking under it. This construction form is seldom 
found in temples post-dating Tabo. It may be derived from wooden sculptures 
as frequently found in other early temples. The temple also shares elements of 
the ceiling composition, namely aerial deities combined with lotus rosettes with 
the Tabo ambulatory and cella ceiling. The portal is in many ways reminiscent of 
the Khorchag door frame (cf. Kalantari 2012b: 149f). 
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typically live near the entrance. Comparable early examples are 
found in many places, such as in the Nyag cave temple at Khartse 
(mKhar rtse, etc.) (Tshe ring rgyal po and Papa-Kalantari 2009). 

The cella or apse (Figs. 24-25) to the west of the throne in the 
main hall is empty with the exception of a pedestal, which was used 
in former times as the throne of the local territorial deity, identified 
by Gergan's informants as Dorje Chenmo (rDo rje chen mo).? Spots 


33 See Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's report on Nyarma, 1917", this volume, 
pp. 175, A small temple—built on top of the remains of the cella dedicated to 
this local protectress—is still in use up to the present day (Figs. 26-27). 


of colour in the small room, as described by Gergan, seem to have 
disappeared and also the halo behind and above the throne mentioned 
in his account was not visible to the author in 2009. The age of 
the throne is unclear and also its original function. Archaeological 
information might help in the future. The niches of the ambulatory 
around the cella contain further remains of halos (Luczanits 2004) 
indicating that there must once have been sculptures for worship 
during circumambulation, perhaps protector gods. The latter were 
no longer visible to the author either. 


The Veranda 

From the existence of sections of the ambulatory that project from the 
level ofthe temple (ca. 2.8 m, Quentin Devers, verbal communication) 
we can relatively safely conclude that there was once an entrance hall 
or a niche, recalling the entrance hall at Tabo (cf. Kalantari, "Häriti and 
Paficika at Tabo”, this volume, Fig. 3, p. 303).? In general, the size and 
complexity of the temple suggests that the entrance to the temple 
may once have been protected. At Nyarma characteristic holes on the 
entrance wall can be identified, confirming this hypothesis. Typically, 
the timber beams of a vestibule are positioned in holes of this type and 
position, indicating a covered space in front of the main hall. However, 
according to Devers, the age of these holes is uncertain. In addition. 
recesses on the uppermost zone of the wall can be observed— 
although not as pronounced as in front of the lateral temples—serving 
as a further indication of a former roof in front of the main hall. Due 
to the fact that the entrance wall underwent massive modifications 
it is impossible to arrive at a final conclusion on this point. Closer 
examination of the floor in this area is necessary in future to arrive at a 
better understanding of the original shape of the entrance hall, and it 
could perhaps reveal the bases of columns.?* This entrance space may 
have once been protected by a wooden "portal-wall" comparable to 
the monumental wooden structure of the Khorchag IHa khang chen 
mo temple, although the latter was perhaps never free-standing, 
as can be concluded from the relatively unaltered condition of its 


34 Kozicz (2007: 41) writes about fragments of paint, but a documentation of 
these is unknown to the author. 


35 Of interest for a comparison in future research is also the veranda and court- 
yard attached to the räjavihära in Parihasapura (cf. Kak 2002: 53). 


36 According to Quentin Devers (verbal communication) the original wall 
projected 2.8 m in front of the temple. On both sides, the end of the wall is 
still there and the coat is still visible, showing that the wall was not destroyed 
in order to be extended. The later extensions were built directly against the 
original wall without modifying it. There are two tiny walls projecting from the 
ambulatory wall: however, the way they are preserved does not permit any 
conclusion as to whether they are original or not. 


surface. Considering the width of this space at Nyarma, the existence 
of a wooden veranda protecting the facade is more likely, comparable 
to that found in front of the Alchi 'Du khang's entrance wall combined 
with a courtyard. At Alchi, however, the side-walls of the veranda are 
projections of the temple's side walls, which is not the case at Nyarma. 
At present we have to rely on typological comparative information 
until we can obtain further detailed data from this site.” 


37 Archaeological research (Quentin Devers, verbal communication) cannot 
identify traces on the top of the entrance wall showing recesses, that is, the 
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24. Nyarma gtsug lag khang: 
shrine-chamber with 
additional storey (later 
addition to historic layout) 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


25. Nyarma gtsug lag khang: 
shrine-chamber 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


26. The lha khang above the old 
sanctum with the local protectress 
as the focus of devotion: nun 

of Nyarma and ritual offerings 

(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Though little can be said about the shape and, of course, nothing 
about the interior programme of this space at Nyarma, the entrance 
hall at Nyarma is an important early example of a consistent 
spatial and iconographical theme in Western Himalayan temples. It 


negative print of the timbers of the former roof protecting the vestibule or 
entrance hall (in contrast, on the right-hand side the top of the wall is wavy 
and punctuated with recesses where the timbers used to be). But, as Quentin 
Devers informed me, the top of the entrance wall is more blurred, because it 
was converted into the entrance hall, and also because it has more recently 
been flattened, so the question can only remain unanswered. 
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constitutes a component of a specific type of temple design and 
overall spiritual programme. The Tabo main temple (which perhaps 
had a comparable ritual function to the Nyarma main temple), with 
the dominant theme of the entrance hall and its interior painted 
programme intact, is a paradigm for the role of this space, reflecting 
an early stage of a tripartite system of entrance hall, main hall and 
sanctum. This spatial configuration is an expression of a specific, 
early Buddhist iconographic programme and of ritual practices 
of the period (see Kalantari, “Hariti and Pancika at Tabo: On the 
metamorphosis of the protective couple in early Western Tibetan 
Buddhist temples", this volume, pp. 301-325).38 

Typically, in the entrance halls of Tabo and Shalu in Central Tibet 
(the latter has the most complex form; ca. 1030) lay assemblies and 
didactic images are shown together with "lower spirits" and Indic 
deities in their function as protectors, headed by local territorial 
deities who watch over the portal to the sacred space of the mandala. 
The donors or ruling elites are depicted as engaged in ritual actions 
and in various forms of devotion, perhaps commemorating the 
consecration of the temples. 

The entrance wall of the Tabo sgo khang (or entrance hall) 
features a Wheel of Life as prescribed in the Mülasarvästivada 
Vinaya concerning the decoration of the entrance hall of a temple 
flanked by a representation of the Buddha in bhümisparsamudra. The 
accompanying text encourages the conversion to Buddhism and the 
following of the teaching of the Buddha. Another important function 
is related to the consecration of the temple as depicted at Tabo. The 
related rituals, perhaps carried out in this transition zone between 
the mundane and the sacred sphere, also appear to have involved 
rituals appeasing indigenous spirits depicted on the entrance wall 
of the Nyag cave temple at Khartse and in the corridor of the Zhag 
cave, and inviting the local spirits to act as guardians. Such rituals 
are mentioned in relevant tantric Buddhist texts (Kriyasamgraha), 
which describe efficacious actions before erecting the temple and 
generating the mandala (cf. Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Kalantari, 
"Guge kingdom-period murals in the Zhag grotto in mNga' ris, 
Western Tibet", this volume, pp. 413-414). 

On the level of devotional practice, the tripartite structure also 
appears to reflect specific forms of Buddhist devotion, namely the 
practice of offerings, typically taking place in the entrance hall, 
which has a public function, and the courtyard in front. Lay persons 
were usually not present in the main hall during ceremonies by the 


38 The space of the entrance hall occupies an important position in the sym- 
bolism of the temple's structure and ritual life comparable to a narthex in Byz- 
antine tradition. 


monastic community. Donor depictions on the opposite side of the 
consecration scene in the Tabo entrance hall perhaps reflect such a 
form of devotion (cf. Kalantari, "Hàriti and Paficika at Tabo: On the 
metamorphosis of the protective couple in early Western Tibetan 
Buddhist temples", this volume, Fig. 6, p. 305).?? 

In contrast to the simpler longitudinal ground plan at Tabo, 
where the devotee is led through the spaces of increasing sacrality 
along a horizontal axis, the practitioner at Nyarma is first led from 
the entrance hall to the ambulatory path around the inner core of 
the sacred site. He then enters the main hall, from where he can 
proceed to the sanctum, which lies hidden behind the main icon 
in the main hall. There, a clear separation of the entrance hall plus 
ambulatory path and the main hall-cum-sanctum can be observed, 
perhaps reflecting different ritual functions and practices of 
devotion, recalling Vajrayana perceptions of sacred space as tools 
for the spiritual path, as already mentioned. The addition of a large 
courtyard in front of the main hall in later periods flanked by side 
temples that can be reached from this open space is an indication 
that the public function of the temple reflected in the entrance hall 
continued in later periods and was even expanded. 

In contrast, in the later monastic Buddhist tradition religious 
culture was transformed into more systematised forms with 
centralised layouts of assembly halls. Here the programme of the 
former entrance hall is partly depicted in a condensed form above 
the portals as shown at Khartse in the Nyag cave temple, and later 
integrated into the outer spheres of the mandala depicted on the 
side walls of temples such as in the Nako Lotsäba lha khang. The 
entrance hall appears to have gradually lost its (iconographic) 
importance, coinciding with the tendency towards single-chamber 
centralised rooms with shallow niches at the rear end of the temple 
opposite the portal. In the evolutionary history of spatial unification 
of temples all dimensions of space are integrated into the overall 
programme. In this new development the temple's accoutrements— 
including the ceilings as vertical openings to heaven as shown at 
Dungkar and Zhag—represent the Buddhist system of the universe 
(see Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Kalantari, "Guge kingdom-period 
murals in the Zhag grotto in mNga' ris, Western Tibet", this volume, 
pp. 421-422). 

The theme of the veranda is a constant feature during various 
phases. An interesting example is the Alchi Sumtsek, which Luczanits 


39 Christian Jahoda observed that the depictions of lay imagery in the Tabo 
entrance hall may reflect this practice. He also noted that this form of Buddhist 
devotion can still be observed in the entrance hall of the Jo khang of Khorchag 
during specific festivals. 


(2010) described as three superimposed temples each with a veranda. 
A comparable construction appears to have existed at Nyarma (cf. 
Kozicz 2010b: fig. 6, IT 1, IT2). 

The complex architectural layout of Nyarma only features a niche 
in front of the temple facade (perhaps protected by a veranda as 
found inter alia at Alchi) reflecting the spatial, iconographic and 
ritual tradition of the entrance hall but in a different shape. However, 
the fact has to be acknowledged that Nyarma is typologically more 
closely linked to Lower Ladakh and Kashmir, and also that Tabo was a 
minor foundation. Accordingly, the meaningfulness of comparative 
studies between Tabo and the three great royal foundations (Nyarma, 
Khorchag and Tholing) is somewhat restricted. 

With regard to the evolutionary history of West Tibetan temples, 
the Nyarma gtsug lag khang stands typologically between the gtsug 
lag khang of Tabo and the Alchi 'Du khang. While Nyarma shares 
with Tabo the mixed function of assembly hall and shrine for public 
and congregational worship featuring a longitudinal shape with a 
horizontal hierarchy plus a cella-cum-ambulatory, it also has features 
typical of structures in Lower Ladakh—namely an ambulation path 
around the temple and projecting niches in the ambulatory around 
the shrine. In contrast, the 'Du khang at Alchi—of a later phase— 
has the usual tripartite system of a shallow entrance hall or niche, 
main hall and shallow sanctum featuring a configuration around 
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27. The lha khang above the 

old sanctum with the local 
protectress as the focus of devotion 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Vairocana on its main and side walls, thus oriented virtually towards 
all the cardinal directions. In these later phases a separation of 
cultic functions is observable, as also shown in the Nyarma Temples 
3 and 4 (facing each other; see the article by Quentin Devers, "An 
archaeological account of Nyarma and its surroundings, Ladakh” this 
volume, Figs. 21-24, p. 211). 

The ambulatory paths around this core complex at Nyarma have 
a corridor with a niche to the south (see Fig. 4). It is likely that there 
was also a niche on the northern side, thus forming a symmetrical 
arrangement of side extensions, which is a contrasting feature to Tabo 
but which several authors have compared with Alchi. In addition, at 
present there is a courtyard with lateral temples in front of the main 
hall. We can conclude from the interpretation of architectural remains 
by Feiglstorfer in combination with Quentin Devers’ archaeological 
research that the lateral chapels flanking the courtyard definitely 
do not belong to the original temple and that, due to the different 
composition of the bricks (see Devers, “An archaeological account 
of Nyarma and its surroundings, Ladakh", this volume, p. 205), the 
niches flanking the main hall cannot be safely attributed to the 
earliest structure (ibid.: Fig. 15, p. 208).*’ Thus an interpretation of its 
meaning in the context of a discussion of the evolutionary history of 
the oldest remaining structures does not appear to be useful.” 


The Overall Programme 

Important information on the iconography of the three major royal 
foundations are given in literary sources, in particular in the mNga’ 
ris rgyal rabs (cf. Vitali 1996: 259ff). According to these sources 
the deity on the throne of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang may have 
represented Buddha Dipamkara (the Buddha of the Past). This theme 
often occurs in Gandhäran art and in Ajanta, but it appears to be 
highly unusual in the iconography of early Western Himalayan art. A 
configuration of a single Buddha or a group of the Buddhas of the 
Three Ages presiding the iconography was a common programme 
in Central Tibet in the 11 century. Examples are in the temples of 


40 Concerning the date of Temples 3 and 4, the star-shaped and the rectangular 
buildings have "old" brick sizes (i.e. indicative of early periods), but according 
to Devers they may stem from different phases; the stüpa temple is also old, 
but if the stüpa positioned in the niche is original cannot be said with certainty 
according to archaeological research (ibid.). 


41 |n his article Kozicz (2009: 18) proposes that the niches flanking the main 
hall do not belong to the original concept, while he includes those flanking the 
courtyard, although they can safely be excluded. 


42 At Parihäsapura the vihära quadrangle is preceded by an open courtyard 
and an open veranda (Kak 2002: 53). A flight of steps afforded an entrance, to a 
certain extent recalling the raised position of the courtyard at Nyarma. 
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Yemar (g.Ye dmar) and Thig phyis (Southern Tibet; cf. Neumann 
2008). The latter features Buddhas of the Three Ages flanked by the 
Eight Bodhisattvas on the side walls, while sculptures of protectors 
on the entrance wall guard the portal, and there is a stupa at the 
centre. The comparatively early (9^ century) Buddhist temple at 
Keru in the 'On valley features Säkyamuni, flanked by bodhisattvas 
and large protectors on the entrance wall (cf. Jahoda and Kalantari 
2009, and Jahoda and Kalantari, "Power and religion in pre-modern 
Western Tibet", this volume, p. 37). Of interest is also a 14^-century 
Tibetan Buddhist historiography describing the erection of the Samye 
(bSam yas) temple, according to which there is a self-orginated 
image of Sakyamuni flanked by the Eight Bodhisattvas on the ground 
floor of the great Central Cupola temple (dBu rtse chen po), while 
the upper storeys feature Vairocana and Sarvavid Vairocana in their 
respective centres (S@rensen 1994: 376-78). A comparable hierarchic 
stratification of spaces can perhaps be found at Nyarma. 

The same sources also say that the future Buddha Maitreya was 
the main image at Khorchag (Vitali 1996: 259) while the Buddha of 
the Present, Sakyamuni, is represented at Tholing (ibid.: 258). Thus the 
three temples may have once been connected in terms of an overall 
spiritual programme featuring a triad consisting of the Past, the 
Present and the Future Buddha. This may have shaped a supra-regional 
sacred topography as earlier suggested by C. Jahoda and Tsering 
Gyalpo (verbal communication; see also Jahoda, "The foundation of 
the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh”, this volume, pp. 286-287); 
however, the identification of underlying textual sources is necessary 
to define the religious-doctrinal context of such a configuration. Thus 
while the iconographic ensemble is unusual in this region, the idea of 
ensembles of temples defining a territorial order is a topos in Tibetan 
culture. Exemplary, as Sarensen and Hazod (2005) have shown, are 
the Border Taming Temples of the dynastic period, with Lhasa at their 
centre, as described in a Tibetan chronicle by Nel pa Pandita (ca. 13" 
century; cf. also Uebach 1987). This constellation of temples is at the 
same time an emblem of the civilising of the untamed land, embodied 
as a demoness (Sørensen and Hazod 2005: fig. 94).43 

While the throne at the western end of the main hall at Nyarma 
perhaps once accommodated a Dipamkara (Mar me mdzad) image,” 


#3 | am grateful to Eva Allinger for discussions on this topic. 

In this context Yarlung stüpas, forming groups of "the three sacred stüpa- 
domes" ('bum gsum), classified according to the trikäya, are also of interest. 
They represent iconographic ensembles defining a territorial order. They also 
represent complex multi-storey structures with internal shrines (cf. Sorensen 
and Hazod 2005: 103). 


“4 The position corresponds to that of the Vajradhätu Vairocana, as the centre 
of the Vajradhätu mahamandala in the zone between assembly hall and 


the shrine chamber may have originally represented the highest 
spiritual level. As a consistent feature from the earliest phase in the 
10^ century onwards, in Western Tibet religious orientation was 
dominated by religious traditions with the presence of Vairocana 
presiding over the programme as seen in the Tabo sanctum (in the 
early form as a meditating Vairocana)* and in the Nyag cave temple. As 
already mentioned, the spatial layout alluding to the shape of a stupa 
with lateral niches projecting from the side walls of the ambulatory 
path provides this space with a cosmic dimension. Another consistent 
feature of the hierarchisation of the programme in this phase is the 
concept of three bodies of the Buddha—reflecting main ideals of 
Mahayana Buddhism—described by Schopen (1997: 258) as “each 
thought of in ever-increasing abstract terms; that finally, the real 
Buddha was thought to be ‘the Dharmakaya’ which has no flesh or 
blood or bones". While the walls in the entrance hall or in the assembly 
hall may have been once adorned with images of the nirmänakäya 
(the "apparitional or emanational body", the sambhogakaya may have 
been represented by the Buddha (Dipamkara) and bodhisattvas in the 
main hall, while the dharmakaya, the "absolute body" of the Buddha, 
his teaching, and the highest sphere of wisdom is perhaps related 
to the sanctum, in which Vairocana may originally have dwelled, 
representing in a particular context the absolute nature of a Buddha 
(Luczanits 2004: 2). Although this must remain a speculation, the 
symbol of the dharma-body par excellence is the stüpa. The stüpa, 
and related spatial types, as a cosmological symbol of and substitute 
for the Buddha, is of course the architectural form par excellence to 
represent the dharmakaya.^ 


cella at Tabo. However, the latter is chronologically later than the foundation 
phase, when perhaps a Vairocana in the cella presided over the iconographic 
programme of the temple. 


45 |n the Tabo cella are seated figures placed against the walls featuring an 
ancient form Vairocana (represented with hands held in meditation gesture) on 
a pedestal flanked by two bodhisattvas. 

For a discussion of this iconographic theme: see Luczanits 2004: 38f. The 
author points out that the archaic type of Vairocana configuration was not in 
use later than the 11" century (ibid.: 42). A comparable configuration can be 
found in the apse at Ropa (ibid.: figs. 51, 52). This early form is derived from the 
Carya Tantra literature (Luczanits 2004: 35) and contrasts to the Mahävairocana 
or Vajradhätu Vairocana found in the central image of the assembly hall. 


^9 AtTabo the representation of the Three Bodies are reflected both in a vertical 
hierarchy in the assembly hall (featuring different levels of spiritual development 
with the worldly realm in the lowest zone) as well as in a horizontal hierarchy 
leading the practitioner to ever higher spheres of perfection of wisdom a 
devotee can achieve, represented in the sanctum (cf. Luczanits 2010). 


^! |t is of major interest if and at what stage of this evolutionary process the 
concepts of the mandala—which were of course a dominant idea in Western 
Tibet from early on—also found their way into building forms and were 


The evolutionary history of early Buddhist temples in Western 
Tibet is a complex process of transferring traditional building types 
from India, Kashmir and Central Tibet and their translation into a 
unique local idiom. The latter was constantly transformed under the 
influence of changing religious ideas, forms of worship, the context 
of donorship and artistic interactions. These processes need to be 
examined further from a multi-disciplinary approach in the future.^? 


materialised in architecture in Western Tibet. Different suggestions in this 
direction have been made by Kozicz (2007, 2009, 2010 a, b) and Feiglstorfer 
(2010, and "The architecture of the Buddhist temple complex of Nyarma”, this 
volume, pp. 225-257). 

Linrothe (1996) tried to interpret the overall programme of the Alchi 
Sumtsek as a mandalic site. One cave temple in the Dungkar (Dung dkar) site, 
and the Great Alchi stüpa feature mandalas realised as a three-dimensional 
configuration carved into the ceiling which alludes to such conception of space, 
but concentrated on the ceiling only. 


^5 Concerning the overall spatial arrangement of the gtsug lag khang Kozicz 
(2007, 2009, 2010a, 2010b) analysed the iconometric patterns based on a 
proportional system superimposing the layout of the "Main Temple" (gtsug lag 
khang) and the 'Stüpa Temple’ and a smaller structure (the two latter are of a later 
date). His formal studies on proportional relations led him to the assumption of 
an abstract "mandalic" design as the basis of the main temple's layout. Kozicz's 
models are based on earlier assumptions by Tucci (1988b [1935]) and Khosla 
(1975, 1979), who were among the first to pose the important questions of 
the underlying proportional systems, the symbolism of Western Himalayan 
temples and the question of architecture as materialisation of religious ideas. 
Rob Linrothe (1996, 1999) was the first to analyse the iconographic programme 
of the Alchi Sumtsek (Ladakh) assuming that the underlying conception is the 
cosmological topography of the mandala. 

With the help of a survey ofthe ground plans of different building complexes 
Kozicz (2007) was able to demonstrate a proportional system based on a grid of 
squares of equal size. On the basis of the latter he developed ideas concerning 
the symbolism of space. He proposed a vertical arrangement of spaces in the 
Nyarma gtsug lag khang, which could simultaneously be perceived as a mandala 
if one imagines the single spaces shifted along the main axis and superimposed 
shaping a single structure with the sanctum in the centre. 

It is well-known that in Indian philosophy mathematics is regarded as an 
expression of the structure of the universe and a tool to shape a link between 
man and the universe. Accordingly, cosmological symbolism and proportionate 
systems play a crucial role in Tibetan temple architecture. Stella Kramrisch, 
an eminent scholar of Asian art (1887-1993), who studied art history at the 
University of Vienna, was a pioneer in the study of the form and meaning of 
Indian temple architecture. In her monumental work The Hindu Temple (1946), 
she defined the sources and basic concepts of Indian temple art. According to 
her mainly text-based analysis, all the architecture is a representation of the 
cosmos, and its principles are based on the same plan, the Västupurusa mandala, 
and proportionate measurements around which are gathered the multitudes of 
architectural themes. See also Michael Meister (1989) on Sastric traditions in 
Indian arts their relation to actual practice based on plans and built structures. 

Previous studies in the field of West Tibetan temple architecture to a certain 
extent lack the dimension of historicity of built forms and their symbolisms. 
Future studies on the meaning of the building forms need to combine formal 
studies with analyses of the internal programme. It is significant to note that 
none of the early West Tibetan temples’ interior decorations represent fully 
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The Three Major Foundations in Context 

In this preliminary summary, characteristic features with regard to the 
artistic remains of the ensembles of the three major foundations can 
be observed. At Khorchag two structures may stem from the earliest 
period (i.e. the founding phase in the 10^ century or beginning of the 
11 century). One of them, the IHa khang chen mo, has a Maitreya 
statue as a cultic centre—as mentioned in sources—while the sanctum 
of the Jo khang temple is occupied by the “Three Jobo Silver Brothers” 
(jo bo dngul sku mched gsum). However, the original program perhaps 
featured a monumental Avalokitesvara. The Jo khang has a tripartite, 
longitudinal structure comparable to the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, 
with a cultic centre at the south end with a niche and an entrance hall 
recalling that of Tabo. No sculptures from the earliest phase have so 
far been found, and until now the monumental wooden door frame of 
the IHa khang chen mo has been considered as the only remains from 
the early period. However, during field research in 2010, paintings from 
the earliest phase were re-discovered on the walls of the ambulatory 
in the Khorchag Jo khang as well as a niche projecting from the rear 
wall.? The newly discovered wall-paintings are not only the largest 
remains of paintings from the earliest phase of the West Tibetan 
kingdom, they also feature the first known mandala configuration 
in a geometric shape in the period of the Second Diffusion of 
Buddhism in the region, featuring the Eight Bodhisattvas surrounding 
a central Buddha. Distinctive painting styles (of outstanding technical 
and artistic quality suggesting royal workshops) also appear to be 
indicative of this early group of temples. The ambulatory paintings 
under discussion represent a unique artistic tradition with strong 
Newari elements reminiscent of mid-11^ century book-paintings 
from Nepal (Kalantari 2012a: 113). Small fragments of early paintings 
in the Gyatsa temple of Tholing,? which hitherto were thought to 


developed mandalas with iconographical fixed position of the deities in the 
mandala, like the sKu 'bum of Gyantse (rGyal rtse). 


49 Furthermore art historical evidence suggests the existence of a niche in 
the present ambulatory of the Khorchag Jo khang, which was later filled with 
mud bricks. Thus we perhaps find comparable architectonic themes used for 
the royal foundations of Khorchag and Nyarma which differ from that in the 
contemporary Tabo gtsug lag khang, which, as already stated, has a simpler 
layout; However, the proportions of the niche at Khorchag are hard to define 
because walls have been added inside the skor lam. It is also not clear if 
the present sanctum at Khorchag is a later addition or a part of the original 
configuration. The reconstruction of the context of the structures of Khorchag 
is a task of future interdisciplinary research. 


°° Little of a larger ensemble at Tholing is preserved today: the Main Temple 
(gtsug lag khang), the White Temple (IHa khang dkar po), and the largely restored 
three-storey Serkhang (gSer khang). See for images and a short description of 
the remains Luczanits 1996: 76-77. The paintings in the Gyatsa (end of the 10'^ 
century) were regarded as the largest group of paintings and as the oldest 
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be the only early paintings extant from the West Tibetan kingdom, 
appear to show comparable stylistic features. However, the remains 
are too small to arrive at a final conclusion at this point. Certainly, both 
painting styles differ from contemporaneous paintings in the entrance 
hall at Tabo. The latter represent a different local stylistic idiom related 
to early Tibetan art in Central Tibet, which emerged in the 9" century 
and is first identifiable in the region in a stone stele at Purang (Jahoda 
and Papa-Kalantari 2009).°' 

We can thus find significant indications of shared characteristics 
and innovative features that appear to be distinctive of the major 
royal foundations. The fact that the constructions, paintings and 
woodcarvings at Nyarma, Khorchag, Tholing and Tabo were royal 
commissions indicates not only that some of the best available 
craftsmen in the realm were involved in their creation but that also 
new aspects of building forms adapted to the religious demands were 
being developed as well as complex combinations of complementing 
temple types and functions. In an attempt to define the context of 
the earliest temples at Nyarma, the tradition of royal foundations 
of outstanding Buddhist temples in Kashmir in particular, predating 
Nyarma, is perhaps relevant. The well-preserved portal at Khorchag** 
is particularly interesting for the artistic context of the tradition of 
toranas in this region. The magnificent door frame is closely related 
to the rich and lasting tradition of wooden temples in Himachal 
Pradesh. The Khorchag portal and its complex spatial layout clearly 
demonstrates the various contributions of the rich religious-cultural 
and “material” milieu of Himachal Pradesh and Kashmir in the Trans- 
Himalayan regions near the Tibetan plateau, giving impetus to the 
development of independent and creative artistic traditions in the 
Western Himalayas from the 10% century onwards. 

All the artistic media discussed in this short description of the 
three complexes reflect a high level of artistic and technical skill, 
monumentality, and an intense exchange with centres in north India, 


preserved so far belonging to the original decoration of temples from the West 
Tibetan kingdom. Significant in the Gyatsa paintings is the wavy outline of the 
eyes, with high eyebrows and the characteristic shape of the mouth. Aureoles 
can also be seen on the walls of the Gyatsa at Tholing in addition. 


51 The spatial layout of the Tholing Gyatsa temple is unique, with a centralised 
layout and a central space around which are chapels facing in the four cardinal 
directions. 


52 Concerning the cultural-religious context of the woodcarvings, the portal's 
programme at Khorchag and the early paintings in the entrance hall at Tabo are 
characterized by the fusion of Hindu, non-Buddhist and Buddhist religious ideas. 


53 As wall-paintings do not play an important role in wooden temple art, it 
does not surprise that wall paintings at Khorchag just discussed show com- 
pletely different stylistic characteristics and appear to derive from different ar- 
tistic traditions and from different regions in Nepal. 


Nepal and Kashmir. Perhaps one may imagine a situation of local 
monastic workshops with the continuous input of masters from the 
Indian plains, Nepal and Kashmir working together. These workshops 
under the guidance of Tibetan masterminds defining the spiritual 
programme and the spatial layout had the genius to integrate very 
diverse elements in an original way, thereby creating a distinctive, 
indigenous cultural-religious expression that contributed to the re- 
naissance of Buddhism in the Western Himalayas.^ 
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Christian Jahoda 


On the Foundation of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, 
Ladakh” 


Despite its significance as a major historical and archaeological 
religious site attesting to the appropriation of Indo-Buddhist 
civilisation in Ladakh around the turn of the 10/11" century CE," 
no detailed comprehensive and comparative study of the Buddhist 
temple complex of Nyarma? has yet been carried out, a circumstance 
that is certainly also due to the fact that the majority of the original 
structure has long been ruined. There are only a small number of 
works that deal with Nyarma, such as publications by David Snellgrove 
and Tadeusz Skorupski (1977, 1980), Jampa Losang Panglung (1995 
[1983]), Roberto Vitali (1996) and Gerald Kozicz (2007, 2010, 2014). 
Most are confined to certain aspects of the archaeological remains 
and architecture of Nyarma and provide a partial (re-)evaluation of 
various historical evidence relating to this site. 

Based on field research on the archaeological, architectural and 
art historical remains of the site and the discovery of a hitherto 
unknown substantive report, including drawings and measurements, 
by Joseph Gergan from 1917, the archaeology, architecture, art and 


* | want to thank Guntram Hazod and Tsering Drongshar for their comments 
on an earlier version of this contribution. 


1 See Seyfort Ruegg 2010 for a discussion of this process in a wider historical 
context of the creative absorption of Buddhism in Tibet. 


2 Throughout the text, the popular modern spelling Nyarma is used. In Tibetan 
sources, various spellings are found, such as Myar ma (Rin chen bzang po rnam 
thar, f. 29b2), Nyar ma (Nyang ral chos ‘byung B: 463.13; [Ha bla ma ye shes 
od kyi rnam thar rgyas pa, see Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, “The Extended 
Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: 
The Tibetan text”, this volume, p. 140; see also Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan 2011: 305 and Do rgya dBang drag rdo rje 2013: 22), Nya mar (Nyang 
ral chos 'byung A: 336.1.2) and Nyer ma (gDung rabs zam ‘phreng, cited in Yo 
seb dGe rgan 1976: 338.16). 


religious traditions of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang are discussed in 
distinct contributions in this volume? The gistis a reassessment of the 
archaeological, architectural and art-history evidence, with the aim 
of arriving as far as possible at a sound reconstruction of the main 
temple or gtsug lag khang in its original setting and the contemporary 
religio-political context from an integrated interdisciplinary per- 
spective comprising archaeological, architectural, art-history and 
historical approaches. Based on this and in addition to these findings, 
the present contribution looks into the foundation of the Nyarma 
gtsug lag khang from an historical social anthropological view by 
re-evaluating relevant textual materials and through a comparative 
analysis of the historical processes during the period in question. 
The earliest references to Nyarma as one of the first and major 
ground-breaking Buddhist foundations in the period of the Later 
Diffusion of Buddhism (bstan pa phyi dar) in mNga' ris skor gsum 
are found in religio-historical texts and inscriptions. The Biography 
of the Great Translator Rin chen bzang po* is probably the oldest 


+ / See Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's Report on Nyarma, 1917", pp. 171-199; 
Devers, "An archaeological account of Nyarma and its surroundings, Ladakh", 
pp. 201-224; Feiglstorfer, "The architecture of the Buddhist temple complex 
of Nyarma", pp. 225-257; Kalantari, "Note on the spatial iconography of the 
Nyarma gtsug lag khang in context", pp. 259-278. 


^ Of this biography, a couple of what are known as medium-length versions 
(rnam thar 'bring po, a designation found at the end of these texts) have 
come down to us which agree to a large extent with one another in terms of 
content and structure despite some significant variations in terms of language, 
orthography and certain details of the account. In addition to these explicitly 
designated medium-length versions, several shorter versions exist whose 
extent is about half of that of the medium-length versions or even less (see, for 
example, CBM 1977: 230-278 and Tucci 1988: 103-121). It is not clear whether 
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and also most reliable source in terms of the validity of the historical 
information contained in it^ In the various extant versions of this 


they can be identified as short or abbreviated versions (rnam thar bsdud pa). 
The only available example of such an abbreviated version is contained in CBM 
1977: 147-229, which is an extract from a history of mGur gyi mgon po and in 
fact much longer than the medium-length versions. Tucci referred to a short 
or "modest” version which consisted just of a few folios that came into the 
possession of Joseph Gergan in 1926 (and which he made available to August 
Hermann Francke) (Tucci 1933: 53; Tucci 1988 53). 

According to this and other information, it was only in 1926 "when Francke 
was ‘enabled to study the biography of this famous lama, which had been dis- 
covered, copied and translated by Joseph Gergan.’ (cited from Francke’s man- 
uscript of his Preface to Shuttleworth 1929 [...]). This accords with Shuttleworth 
who mentions in his unpublished work ‘History of Spiti’ that ‘R[in chen bzang 
po]'s biography [...] was found in 1924/5' [...]." Jahoda 2007: 372, n. 35). 

The version possessed by Gergan and used by Francke is not available at 
present. Tucci considered it as an abbreviation of a longer version, such as the 
medium-length version sent to him in 1932 from Pooh in Upper Kinnaur (held 
in the Tucci Archive of the IsIAO in Rome; see Rin chen bzang po rnam thar). 
Questions related to the possible origin of these short or "concise" versions 
remain to be clarified, as well as other questions of interest in relation to the 
middle-length version authored by Ye shes dpal from Khyi thang (see also 
Martin 2008: 17, n. 12). The existence of a long or extended version of Rin chen 
bzang po's biography is mentioned in the medium-length versions, where it 
is referred to as rnam thar chen mo. So far, this long version has not come to 
light, although its existence was indicated to the author by several informants 
in Western Tibet in 2010. 

Unpublished versions are Gu ge'i Khyi dang ba dPal ye shes, Lo tsha tsa ba 
rin chen bzang po'i rnam thar (see under Rin chen bzang po rnam thar in the 
bibliography), 58 folios, dbu can MS, Tucci Archive, IsIAO, Rome (shelf number 
654; see De Rossi Filibeck 2003: 330) which is mainly used here. Zhang zhung ba 
Chos dbang grags pa's Gangs can gyi skad gnyis smra ba thams cad kyi gtsug gi 
rgyan lo chen thams cad mkhyen pa rin chen bzang po'i rnam thar snyan dngags 
punda ri ka'i phreng ba, 6 folios, woodblock print (Amnye Machen Institute, 
McLeod Ganj; see Martin 2008: 30-47), in addition also Gangs can gyi skad 
gnyis smra ba thams cad kyi gtsug gi rgyan lo chen thams cad mkhyen pa rin 
chen bzang po'i rnam thar snyan dngags pundarika'i phreng ba, 6 folios, dbu can 
blockprint (Tucci Archive, ISIAO, Rome, shelf number 653; see De Rossi Filibeck 
2003: 330); Jig rten mig gyur lo chen rin chen bzang po'i rnam thar gsol debs, 
9 folios (incomplete text), dbu can blockprint (Tucci Archive, IsIAO, Rome, shelf 
number 655; see De Rossi Filibeck 2003: 330). Further unpublished versions are 
mentioned in the Drepung Catalogue 2004 II: 1529 and 1563. 

Published versions are contained in Thub bstan dpal ldan/Thupstan 
Paldan 1976: 55-83; CBM 1977: 51-128; CBM 1977: 147-229; CBM 1977: 230- 
278; in Snellgrove and Skorupski 1980: 101-111 (a comparison of a version 
microfilmed in Likir in 1974 and the versions published in CBM 1977: 51-128, 
147-229 and 230-278; in Tucci 1988: 103-121; Jig rten mig gyur lo chen rin 
chen bzang po'i rnam thar gsol debs, in Bod ljongs nang bstan, 7/1: 131-133; 
in Gu ge Khyi rang Dznyänashri 1990: 134-148; Gu ge Khyi thang Dznyänashri 
1996: 11-33; in Gu ge Khyi thang Dznyänashri 1996: 37-57 (cf. also Martin 2008: 
30-47 for a published version of the larger part of this text); in Gu ge Khyi thang 
Dznyänashri 1996: 65-71; in Negi 1996. 


^ Some scholars like Tucci and Snellgrove expressed doubts regarding the 
antiquity of this biography or treated the existing versions as later redactions 
(see Tucci 1932: 27-28, 55; see also Tucci 1988: 27-28, 55; Snellgrove 1987: 
477-478), Dan Martin holds this text to be "genuinely old and preserved today 
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text the founding of Nyarma in Mar yul® is related in conjunction 
with that of the ‘Khor chags’ gtsug lag khang in Pu hrangs? and the 
“Twelve Isles” (gling phran bcu gnyis) of Tho ling? in Gu ge. It is even 


in a form reasonably close to the original” (Martin 1996: 177 [n. 24]) and “dating 
as early as 1060 A.D." (ibid; see also Martin 2008: 17). Jampa L. Panglung 
expressed the view that although the existing written versions cannot be dated 
to the 11!" century, they contain a high degree reliable information going back 
to the 11" century (Panglung, personal communication, Vienna, May 2002) (see 
also Jahoda 2006: 23-24, n. 20). 


€ Mar yul refers to the area which can be identified to a large degree, at 
least with its core region, with that of the later kingdom of Ladakh (see also 
Vitali 1996: 156). Vitali (2005: 99-100) defined it with reference to the 13t- 
14* centuries as the "upper side" of the region of La dwags, with a dynasty 
or lineage of rulers centred in Shel (also She ye). Vitali ("Territory and Trends 
in land control", this volume, p. 2) follows Cunningham, Francke and Pelliot in 
identifying Mar yul with "Mo-lo-so" (Moluosuo) in the report by the 8'"-century 
Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang (see also Zeisler 2010: 432-436 for a critical discussion 
and the likelihood of this identification). Pre-12t"-century Tibetan inscriptional 
evidence for the use of Mar yul seems to be missing. Also it does not occur in 
Yig rnying, where, however, yul is only used with reference to countries outside 
of sTod mNga' ris and only a few place names appear, without reference to a 
specific region. In Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's chapter on the history of 
mNga' ris in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes, 
Mar yul appears as the main inherited land which dPal gyi mgon received from 
this father sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon. The reference to Mar yul, which appears 
five times in this chapter seems to refer to an area along the river valley plain 
of the Indus. She ye (Shel) and dPe dug (dPe thub) are explicitly mentioned as 
places belonging to Mar yul (see Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, "Relating the history 
of mNga' ris as as set down in writing in Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi 
ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes: The Tibetan 
text (with variant readings by Tsering Drongshar and Christian Jahoda)”, this 
volume, pp. 101, 103, 104, 109, 111). According to Nils Martin, Mar yul (stod) 
is mentioned in a 12'"-century manuscript of Matho in Ladakh as the region 
where the temple of Nyarma was erected. His assumption that "by the 11'^ 
or 12* century, mar yul designated primarily a region lying along the Indus 
River, extending westward at least down to Alchi" (2019: 222, n. 105) seems 
reasonable. 


7 Various spellings such as Kha char, Khwa char, Kha phyar, Kho char, etc. are 
found in historical texts. 


® Also in this case various spellings such as Pu hrangs, sPu hrangs, Pu hrang, 
Pu rang, sPu rangs appear in written sources. According to Dan Martin, "the 
name of Pu-hrang, like many other place names in Western Tibet, is in pure 
Zhang-zhung language. The pu means ‘head,’ while the hrang means ‘horse.’ 
Hence it corresponds to Tibetan *Rta-mgo, and means the 'head' [of the river 
that comes from the mouth of the] 'horse.'" (Martin 2008: 47). 


? As stated by Vitali, this description that the gtsug lag khang consisted of 
a central temple surrounded by four major buildings, to which eight lesser 
buildings—gling phran, "temple divisions"——were attached, agrees with the 
notion found in mNga' ris rgyal rabs (see Vitali 256-257, n. 374; see also Vitali 
1999: 119). In later sources, such as in Chos 'byung mkhas pa'i yid 'phrog, this 
classification is also found and specific names are given for these temples, 
which is different from the corresponding classification in the Tho ling rten deb 
(see Vitali 2012: 17). Variant spellings such as mTho gling (used, for example, 
predominantly in the Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od; see Tsering 


said that their foundations were laid on one (that is, the same) day. 
It is also mentioned that after these three big gtsug lag khang were 
completed, their religious consecration (rab gnas) and inauguration 
(zhal bsro) was executed in a detailed and extended manner. At a 
later time, referring to years or even decades after the work on the 
temples was finished and the opening ceremonies had been carried 
out, it is reported, that the sPu rang people said, that "the Great 
Lama Translator was here and founded our temple and consecrated 
it", while the Gu ge people said that he stayed at Tho ling and the 
Mar yul people said the same of Nyarma (Snellgrove and Skorupski 
1980: 92). It seems that this piece of information was part of oral 
traditions which were perhaps based on early contemporary oral 
accounts and which were still prevalent at the time when Gu ge 
Khyi thang pa composed the Great Translator’s rnam thar. In the 
version of the Biography of the Great Translator Rin chen bzang po 
from Pooh, which in style and language possibly represents one of 
the earliest redactions available at present, the description of the 
foundation of Nyarma and the other two gtsug lag khang is given in 
the following words: 


de nas bla chen po lha Ides/ kha char kyi gtsug lag khang 
bzhengs su gsol pa dang/ gu ge ru 'phebs pa dang/ Iha bla ma 
ye shes ‘od kyis tho ling gi gling phran bcu gnyis bzhengs pa 
dang/ mar yul du myar ma bzhengs pa dang/ gsum gi smang 
zhag cig la ‘things pa yin no/'? (Rin chen bzang po rnam thar, f. 
29a3-f. 29b3) 


After that the Great Superior One (bla chen po)" IHa Ide requested 
[Rin chen bzang po] to build the gtsug lag khang of Kha char 
[‘Khor 07905], and [then Rin chen bzang po] went to Gu ge, and 
[there] the Twelve Isles of Tho ling were built by the Royal Lama 
(tha bla ma)" Ye shes ‘od, and in Mar yul Myar ma [Nyarma] was 


Drongshar and Jahoda, “The Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od 
by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text”, this volume, pp. 124, 138, 
140, 141, 142, 143, 146, 148, 149, 151, 168; see also Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa 
rgyal mtshan 2011: 278, 301, 305, 306, 309, 311, 317, 319, 320, 321, 323, 355), 
Tho gling, mTho Iding, ‘Thon ‘thing, etc. are found. 


10 Gu ge Khyi rang Dznyanashri 1990: 141 has “.. dang gsum gyi rmang zhag 
gcig la btsugs pa yin no/". 

11 Fora discussion of this and other titles see Appendix I: A note on some titles 
of rulers and other members of the West Tibetan royal family according to 10*- 
and 11*-century inscriptions and the "Old Manuscript" (Yig rnying) from Tholing. 


12 According to the Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od this was his title 
upon his ordination as a monk (gcung srong nge rab tu byung ba ni/ tha bla 
ma ye shes od di nyid do/" (see Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended 
Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: 
The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 122; see also Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan 201 1: 275). This agrees with Yig rnying, p. 37 ("thard par gshegs te/ lha 


built [by him?]. The foundations of [these] three were laid on one 

[that is, the same] day. 

Based on the Biography of the Great Translator Rin chen bzang 
po contained in CBM this passage was translated by Roberto Vitali 
as follows: 

de nas bla chen po Iha Ides/ kha char kyis gtsug lag khang 
bzhengs su gsol ba dang/ gu ge ru ‘phebs pa dang Iha bla ma 
ye shes 'od kyis tho ling gi gling phran bcu gnyis bzhengs pa 
dang/ mar yul du nyar ma bzhengs pa dang. gsum gyis smang 
zhag gcig la btsugs pa yin no/ (CBM 1977: 88.5-89.2; different 
readings are underlined) 


"Then bla.chen IHa.Ide requested [Rin.chen bzang.po] to build 
Khwa.char gtsug.lag.khang. [The latter] went to Gu.ge and built 
the twelve mTho.lding gling.phran-s with Iha.bla.ma Ye.shes.'od. 
They built Nyar.ma in Mar.yul, these three. Their foundations 
were laid in one day." (Vitali 1996: 262; my emphases). 


Vitali's translation as well as his résumé? differ from the above one 
in several points, which is not due to the slight variations or variant 
readings in the case of a few words. The biggest difference is that, 
according to his translation, Rin chen bzang po is regarded as having 
built the Tho ling gtsug lag khang together with the Royal Lama Ye shes 
'od, and moreover he also names them as having built the Nyarma 
gtsug lag khang. In my view, it is necessary to pay attention to the final 
passage, which mentions that the foundations of the three temples 
were laid on the same day. This makes it impossible for Rin chen bzang 
po to have been present in a physical sense at the three places at 
the same time. In my view, the meaning of the introductory words of 
the passage cited therefore need to be interpreted with regard to the 
foundation. It is basically a statement about the builder (in the sense 
of the initiating person/power-holder/donor) of the gtsug lag khang 
at 'Khor chags (explicit mention of IHa Ide) and the one at Tho ling 
(explicit mention of Ye shes 'od). In my view this text does not explicitly 
state who was responsible for initiating the building of the gtsug lag 
khang at Nyarma, although Vitali's interpretation to read the phrase 
"mar yul du myar ma bzhengs pa dang" as a continuation of the one 
before (and in relation with Ye shes 'od) is likewise maintainable. The 
text mentions Rin chen bzang po's appointment to build the gtsug 
lag khang in the case of 'Khor chags. On the basis that the passage 


bla ma ye shes od du mtshan gsol//". See also Appendix I, p. 290. 


? |nasummarising statement later in the text, Vitali says that "Rin.chen bzang. 
po rnam.thar 'bring.po attributes Kha.char to IHa.lde, Tho.ling and Nyar.ma to 
Ye.shes.'od, somewhat eulogistically adding that they were all built with the 
collaboration of Rin.chen bzang.po (p. 88 line 5-p. 89 line 2)." (Vitali 1996: 259). 
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related relevant oral accounts in this regard (see below), we can 
assume without much doubt that he was not only responsible for 
laying the foundation but also for the architectural building activities 
as well as the final consecration of this temple. In contrast to this, in 
the case of Tho ling, it is (only) said that he went there, and from this 
we can assume that he was involved in the (building and/or other) 
works there at least at some point in time.'* As regards Nyarma, in the 
above passage relating to the foundation, based on a strict reading of 
the text, nothing is really stated explicitly about the initiator/donor or 
about Rin chen bzang po's participation. 

A few lines further on in the same text, again taking the Biography 
of the Great Translator Rin chen bzang po from Pooh as reference, the 
topic of the foundation of the three gtsug lag khang and Rin chen 
bzang po's participation in each case is continued, this time with the 
focus on the phase(s)" after the work on/in all three gtsug lag khang 
was finished and the ritual consecration and formal opening had 
been concluded: 


de nas pu hrangs kyi 'kha 'char/ gu ge'i tho ling/ mar yul gi myar 
ma dang gsum ste/ — /gtsug lag khang chen po gsum po de 


^ Trusting the accepted chronology based on his biography that Rin chen 
bzang po went to Kashmir some time in 996 and returned with sculptors only 
in 1001 (see Vitali 2003: 59, 60), his involvement in the construction and even 
decoration works could only have been very limited. 


15 While it is plausible and consistently mentioned in all relevant sources 
that the foundations of the three gtsug lag khang were laid on one day, we 
have to assume with great probabililty that the consecration and inauguration, 
depending on the requirements of the different programmes and the progress 
of the various building and other activities must have happened at different 
times. Despite the fact that the events described in these two passages seem 
to have followed each other closely in time, we have to assume rather the 
opposite. From the Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od, we know that, for 
example, in the case of the Tho ling gtsug lag khang, from the year in which 
the foundation took place (in Fire Male Monkey year 996) it took eight years to 
finish the sculptures and the wall paintings (consecrated in Wood Male Dragon 
year 1004). See Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the 
Royal Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text," this 
volume, pp. 138-140; see also Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 
301-305. Later on in the text the consecration (rab gnas) of the Great Temple 
(IHa khang chen mo) is mentioned, without any further information, as having 
happened in the Fire Dragon year 1016, perhaps mistakenly using the element 
fire (me) instead of wood (shing). See Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The 
Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan: The Tibetan text," this volume, p. 149; see also Gu ge Pan chen Grags 
pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 320. mNga' ris rgyal rabs provides another (also Dragon) 
year date for a consecration or great renovation according to Vitali, Earth Male 
Dragon year 1028 (Vitali 1996: 53, 109). 
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‘tshar nas/ rab gnas dang zhal spros'® rgyas par mdzad do"/ /de 
nas pu hrangs pa zer bas bla ma lo tsha ba chen po ‘dir bzhugs 
nas gtsug lag khang bzhengs zhing rab gnas mdzad ces zer/ gu 
ge ba ‘dir bzhugs zer/ mar yul ba ‘dir bzhugs ces zer/ bla ma lo 
tsha ba la zhus pas/ /de gsum dkar na yang nga” yod pa bden 
gsungs so/ (Rin chen bzang po rnam thar, f. 30b1-f. 3193) 


Then ‘Kha ‘char ['Khor chags] of [in] Purang, Tho ling of [in] 
Guge, Myar ma [Nyarma] of [in] Mar yul and [as regards these] 
three, after the three great gtsug lag khang were completed, the 
consecration and inauguration took place in an extended way. 
Then the sPu rang people said, “the Great Lama Translator stayed 
here, built this temple and performed the consecration ritual”, 
the Gu ge people said, “(he) [that is, the Great Lama Translator] 
stayed here [in Gu ge]", the Mar yul people said, "(he) [that is, the 
Great Lama Translator] stayed here [in Mar yul]". When the Lama 
Translator was asked he said: “At all these three [places] actually, 
it is true that | was there.” 


What the statement cited by Rin chen bzang po makes explicitly 
clear is that he stayed in all three places, which can be implicitly 
understood as confirmation that to some degree—the extent 
and focus of which is difficult to assess on the basis of the textual 
evidence—he took part in the activities at Tho ling and Nyarma, 
in addition to the essential role he is mentioned as having fulfilled 
at ‘Khor chags, where, according to local oral traditions, he was 
engaged not only in laying the foundation, consecutive construction 
and other activities but also seems to have carried out the final 
consecration ritual of the gtsug lag khang. His important and leading 
role in this case obviously agrees with his function as chief priest 
(dbu'i mchod gnas) and Tantric Teacher (rdo rje slob dpon, vajracarya) 
assigned to him by the Great Superior One (bla chen po) lHa Ide, 
information which is given at the start of section eight of his rnam 
thar in a passage immediately preceding the ones cited above. From 
this point of view, his major engagement in the case of ‘Khor chags 


16€ Instead of zhal spros, one should read perhaps zhal bsro, explained as an 
“eye-opening” ritual (for deities/statues) as part of rab gnas rituals (cf. Bod rgya 
tshig mdzod chen mo 1986 III: 2383). 


17 Gu ge Khyi rang Dznyanashri (1990: 141) has a shortened reading of this 
passage: "de nas pu hrangs kyi kwa char gu ge mtho lding mar yul gyi nyar ma 
dang gsum gyi gtsug lang khang gi rab gnas zhal bsro rgya chen po mdzad do/". 
Another variant of this shortened reading is contained in CBM (1977: 90.1-2): 
"de nas pu hrangs kyi kwa char gu ge mtho lding mar yul gyi nyar dang gsum 
gyi gtsug lang khang gi rab gnas zhal kros rgyas chen po mdzad do/". In these 
versions the information concerning the finishing of the work on/in the temples 
and their subsequent consecration and formal opening is less precise. 


18 CBM (1977: 90.5) has "de gsum ka nas yang ngas yod pa bden gsung ngo/". 


as opposed to a comparatively reduced or minor one in Tho ling and 
Nyarma appears to be completely reasonable (and also consistent 
with other information). 

As was mentioned above, the founding of the Nyarma gtsug lag 
khang in Mar yul is related in conjunction with that of the gtsug lag 
khang in ‘Khor chags in Pu hrangs and Tho ling in Gu ge. From a 
comparative perspective it is therefore necessary to include these 
other temples, and in addition also some more in a number of 
smaller places in view of the wider related context. 

Of course, one has to take into account the respective genre 
(whether rnam thar or chos ‘byung) and perspective (and interest, 
perhaps even bias) informing a textual source. In the case of the 
Biography of the Great Translator Rin chen bzang po, this perspective 
and interest is, of course, related to the presentation of lo chen's 
deeds by Gu ge Khyi thang pa Ye shes dpal, one of his direct disciples. 
Moreover, in terms of his regional or political affiliation it seems to 
reflect certain priorities and a chronological sequence. Of the three 
"regions" or “power spheres” (mnga' ris) under discussion here, Pu 
hrangs is presented as having been personally more important to 
him, at least during certain periods of his life, than Gu ge (not to 
speak of Mar yul). Not only does the making of his “career” appear to 
have been critically associated from the start with incidents reported 
to have happened there, but various events are also strong evidence 
for this. For example, his defeat of a monk (dge bshes), which earned 
him great respect, took place in sPu hrangs and his appointment as 
dbu'i mchod 0705 and rdo rje blo dpon as well as the receipt of sites 
in sPu hrangs by lHa Ide preceding in the rnam thar the narration 
of the latter's request to found the gtsug lag khang at 'Khor chags 
as well as the prominent role he seems to have fulfilled in this case. 
The area where he is said to have founded 108 temples (and that 
he seems to have favoured for meditational practice) is described 
as stretching "from Zher sa in Pu hrangs as far as Ho bu lang ka",?? 
which covers a coherent geographical zone along the upper rMa bya 
gtsang po (Peacock river, Karnäli) and Glang chen kha 'babs (Sutlej) 
rivers from lower sPu hrangs to the area of present-day Ribba in 
Kinnaur respectively.? sPu hrangs and in particular 'Khor chags seem 


19 "Pu hrangs kyi Zher sa nas/ Ho bu lang ka'i bar du gtsug lag khang brgya tsa 
gzhengs pa'i zhal bzhes mdzad do/ (Rin chen bzang po rnam thar, f. 29a2-3) (cf. 
also Vitali 1996: 245). This phrase is repeated more or less twice later on in the 
text: "dor na Pu hrangs kyi 'Kha' char man bcod la/ Ho bu lang bka' yan mchod 
la gtsug lag khang rgya rtsa brgyad bzhengs pa" (Rin chen bzang po rnam thar, f. 
44a4—44b1; cf. also ibid., f. 4652-3, where ‘Kha’ char is replaced again by Zher sa). 


? According to Hira Paul Gangnegi, Ho bu lang ka refers to the modern Kalpa 
area of Kinnaur: "Chini was the old name of Kalpa. The area close to Chini is 
called La ang. The area that encloses ten villages along with Chini is known 


to have played also a key role in the later phases of lo chen Rin chen 
bzang po's life. Various textual sources as well as oral and festival 
traditions closely related to the Great Translator can still be found in 
‘Khor chags today (see Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2006: 1194, Jahoda 
2012: 42; Jahoda 2015a [2012]: 226).?! 

On account of the evidence contained in the Biography of the Great 
Translator Rin chen bzang po, we can conclude that Rin chen bzang po 
was heavily involved throughout the whole foundation process (lay- 
ing of the foundation, construction, consecration, inauguration) of the 
gtsug lag khang at 'Khor chags, most probably as a result of the lead- 
ing religious function and support assigned to him by IHa Ide. Only 
after his initial work at 'Khor chags was finished did he go to Guge, 
where Ye shes 'od built the gtsug lag khang in Tho ling (see above). As 
already stated by Vitali, IHa Ide and, of course, Rin chen bzang po re- 
ceive comparatively much more attention in Rin chen bzang po rnam 
thar 'bring po than in mNga' ris rgyal rabs, while there, in contrast to 
Rin chen bzang po rnam thar ‘bring po, Ye shes 'od's role and deeds 
are generally highlighted. In mNga' ris rgyal rabs, Rin chen bzang po 
is consistently referred to as lo chen or lo tsa ba and, not only due 
to the longer historical period treated in this text, appears as a more 
marginal figure (beside many others) whose activities are mainly char- 
acterised by (and in fact appear limited to) his work as translator.?? 

Comparing the result of this preliminary résumé with the account 
contained in the Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od,” which 


as Ho pu." (personal communication, Nov. 20, 2000). This agrees with Vitali's 
assumption that Ho bu lang ka should be placed "somewhere near Khu nu” 
(Vitali 1996: 278—79, n. 424). Additional evidence in support of this identification 
is provided by certain oral traditions extant in Ribba, in particular a song about 
lo chen Rin chen bzang po (Lotsa Rinchen Zangpo) which was recorded there 
by Veronika Hein in 2001. In this song he is mentioned as having stayed at the 
Ho (bu) lang (ka) mchod rten below Ribba before entering the village (cf. Hein 
2002: 26). The correct identification of this site was confirmed on the spot by 
villagers during field research by the author in 2002. 


21 Field research and documentation of these traditions at ‘Khor chags was 
carried out in February-March 2010 by Hubert Feiglstorfer, Veronika Hein, 
Christian Jahoda, Christiane Kalantari and Patrick Sutherland (collaborators in 
research projects located at the Austrian Academy of Sciences in Vienna) in co- 
operation with Tshe ring rgyal po (Tibetan Academy of Social Sciences, Lhasa). 


? Vitali's comment is certainly to the point when he states that "mNga‘ris 
rgyal.rabs does not treat Rin.chen bzang.po as a major figure of bstan.pa phyi. 
dar in sTod. Little is said about lo.chen in the text, while the members of the 
Gu.ge Pu.hrang royal line are given priority, probably because this work is a 
rgyal.rabs, not focusing on religious exponents as would a chos’byung.” (Vitali 
1996: 240). 


? See Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the Royal 
Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this 
volume; see also Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011 and Do rgya 
dBang drag rdo rje 2013. 
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centres to a large degree on the deeds of this ruler and later Royal 
Lama, who was largely responsible for the political and religious 
reorganisation or Buddhist transformation of historical Western Tibet 
in the late 10"/early 11!" century (between the 980s up to 1019 when 
he died in Tho ling according to this source), it emerges that the 
information contained there with regard to the foundation process 
ofthethree gtsug lag khang is quite precise in the case ofthe Tho ling 
Khang dmar dpe med Ihun gyi grub pa('i) gtsug lag khang but that it 
is rather silent about that of the gtsug lag khang in 'Khor chags and 
in Nyarma, in particular concerning the questions of its founders/ 
initiating donors as well as lo chen Rin chen bzang po's participation. 
Despite the fact that Rin chen bzang po's work as translator and 
his participation in the introduction (and dissemination) of various 
tantric cycles finds some consideration, there is no explicit mention 
in the case of a particular temple as to the where, what and how 
of his contribution(s). On the basis of a future critical study of the 
texts he translated (and partly also revised) over the years (in fact, 
decades) which are found in the bKa’ gyur and bsTan gyur, it will 
perhaps become possible to reconstruct and assess the influence 
of his work in greater detail that has so far been possible, also with 
regard to the temporal dimension.” 

The Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od states that the 
foundations of the Tho ling IHa khang chen po (also the variant IHa 
khang chen mo occurs) were drawn in a Fire Male Monkey year (996)? 
and——in the consecutive passage resembling one in mNga' ris rgyal 
rabs (Vitali 1996: 59.13-16, 113) where it appears embedded in a 
different temporal framework——that in the spring of a Fire Female 
Bird year (997) lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od and his sons Devaräja (De ba 
rà dza; MS De ba rà rdzä) and Nägaräja (Na ga rà dza; MS: Na ga rà 
dzà) resided in a hermitage at Pa sgam and that at the time when his 
two sons were ordained, from all over mNga’ ris skor gsum altogether 
two hundred youths with considerable wisdom, diligent minds, bright 
intelligence and strong hearts were gathered and delivered on the 
path of liberation, one hundred from Gu ge, forty from Pu hrangs, 
thirty from Pil chog?*——that is the area of the Spiti valley—and 


^ See,for example, Weinberger 2003: 317ff. 


® See Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the Royal 
Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this 
volume, p. 138; see also Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 301. 


2° Cf. Yo seb dge rgan 1976: 182, n. 2 for an explanation of the meaning. "The 
terms sPi Icog, sPi ti ICog la, sPyi sde ICog la or ICog la'i sde found in inscriptions 
and texts (see Petech 1997: 252, n. 20) presumably reflect a larger historical 
(administrative) regional unit to which Tabo also once belonged, as attested by the 
expression Pil Cog du rTa po [(Nyang ral chos 'byung A: 336.1.1-2]." (Jahoda 2015b: 
24). Cf. Nyang ral chos ‘byung b: 461.11 which has the spelling Sil chog tu rTa po. 
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thirty from Mar yul. In a later passage, the consecration of the above- 
mentioned temple (lha khang de nyid) is said to have taken place in a 
Wood Male Dragon year (1004), an event that is mentioned in the text 
immediately after the invitation of the pandita Dharmapala. The place 
where this temple is described as having been founded (obviously 
after the performance of the relevant sa chog rituals) is referred to 
as the centre of the peculiar power of this location (sa'i dmigs) (cf. 
Labdrön 2003: 319, n. 26; Gardner 2009: 4). From the consecration 
ritual until the performance of the concluding “eye-opening” ritual, 
a great festival was celebrated for twenty-one days. The temple was 
named Tho ling khang dmar dpe med Ihun gyi grub pa'i gtsug lag 
khang. In the centre a statue of the Great Lord of the Teachings (bstan 
pa'i gtso che sku), Buddha Sakyamuni was built. From the Fire Monkey 
year (996) until the Wood Male Dragon year (1004), for full eight years, 
in each of the “Isles” (gling) murals and statues were made of the 
assembly of deities of the Vajradhatu mandala and Dharmadhatu 
mandala according to the Yoga Tantras. It is said that furthermore 
(one can assume during the same period mentioned) the Yid bzhin 
Ihun gyis grub pa'i gtsug lag khang was built at ‘Khor chags in Pu 
hrangs, with about a hundred pillars, diverse "Isles" and a statue of 
Maitreyanatha (Byams pa'i mgon po) at the centre. Moreover, at Ta po 
in Pi ti (Spiti) a Iha khang, the ornament of ICog la, in Mar yul the [ha 
khang of Nyarma, with a statue of Buddha Dipamkara (Sangs rgyas 
mar me mdzad) residing in the centre, the border-protecting gtsug lag 
khang, such as the lha khang of Ka nam in Nga ra, the lha khang of Mo 
na in Drug pag, the [ha khang of sPu in Rong chung and furthermore 
in Pu hrangs Tsha ba sgang and others, more than 100 [ha khang and 
countless mchod rten, silver, gold and bronze statues were made.” 

In Nyang ral chos ‘byung, this phase of erecting new temples is 
narrated as immediately following the assassination of Ye shes 'od's 
mchod gnas Ser po: 

sPu rang du kho char dang/ pil cog du rta po dang/ mar yul du 

nya mar dang/ bu rigs su sha ling dang/ gu ger tho ling gtsug 

lag khang chen mo bzhengs so / gtsug lag khang de'i Icags ri cig 
gi khongs na ghan ji rwa btsugs pa'i Iha khang drug bcu rtsa bzhi 
yod do/ (Nyang ral chos 'byung A 336.1.1—4)? 


? See Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the Royal 
Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this volume, 
pp. 138-140; see also Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 301-305. 


22 Apart from some variant readings, Nyang ral chos 'byung B 461.10-12 has 
the same text: sPu [rang] du kho char dang/ sil chog tu rta po dang/ mar yul 
du nyar ma dang/ dbu rig tu sha ling dang/ gu ger tho ling gi gtsug lag khang 
chen po bzhengs so/  gtsug lag khang de'i lcags ri gcig gi khongs na ganydzira 
btsugs pa'i lha khang drug cu rtsa bzhi yod do/. 


In sPu rang Kho char ['Khor chags] and in Pil cog rTa po [Tabo] 
and in Mar yul Nya mar [Nyarma] and in Bu rigs Sha ling and in 
Gu ge the great Tho ling gtsug lag khang were built. Within the 
boundary wall of this gtsug lag khang, there are sixty-four lha 
khang with multi-lobed spires (gan dzi ra). 


In contrast to Roberto Vitali, who says that "Nyang.ral chos'byung 
[...] credits Ye.shes.'od with the impulse that led to the foundations 
of Kha.char in sPu[.rang], rTa.po in Sil.chog (sic for Pi.Cog), Nyar.ma 
in Mar.yul, Sha.ling in dBu.rig (sic for sPu.rig) and Tho.ling in Gu.ge" 
(Vitali 1996: 261; my emphasis) and that "Nyang.ral chos‘byung (p. 461 
lines 10-12), after introducing the episode of Ye.shes.'od obtaining 
the Dong.rtse.wang gold-fields from the Sa.sgang 'Brog.mi-s, records 
the founding of his main temples" (ibid.: 261, n. 384; my emphasis), in 
my view the text does not explicitly mention who built these temples 
nor who was the responsible or initiating person/power-holder/ 
donor. In my understanding, the intention of the statement is merely 
to narrate the sequence of events and which temples were built but 
not by whom. Aside from the mention of a temple in Pu rigs, however, 
it is remarkable to note the reversed order of giving the places where 
temples were built, even without using the words lha khang or gtsug 
lag khang, except for the great gtsug lag khang at Tho ling, which is 
described with some valuable details. 

Neither Rin chen bzang po nor any other religious figure is 
explicitly mentioned in direct relation to these building activities. An 
interesting detail is contained a few lines further on, in the context 
of reporting the invitation of numerous panditas from India and 
Kashmir and the results of their work, when, as an introduction to his 
translation activities, Rin chen bzang po is characterised or referred 
to as the "statue-maker from Zhang zhung" (Zhang zhung gi lha 
bzo) (Nyang ral chos 'byung A 335.2.6). It can perhaps be concluded 
from this piece of information (which suits the one contained in his 
biography)? that, at least at a certain phase in his life (for example, 
during the above-mentioned phase of erecting and decorating new 
temples), Rin chen bzang po seems to have been involved with 
the making of sculptures (as well as perhaps with other technical 
work). Another interesting piece of information contained in Nyang 
ral chos 'byung relates to the meeting (and stay) of the panditas 
Buddhasrisantipä(da), Buddhapäla and Kamalagupta at Nyarma: 


Mar yul sum mdo'i chos 'khor nya mar pandita Bhu ta shi shan ti 
pa dang Bhudha pha la dang Ka ma la gub ta gsum dang mjal 


? Where he is mentioned as having come back after a six-year stay in Kashmir 
(Kha che) bringing thirty-two statue-makers (lha bzo’ ba) (see Rin chen bzang po 
rnam thar, f. 33b2-3). 


nas zhu ba phul chos mang po bsgyur/ (Nyang ral chos ‘byung 
A 336.3.6-337.1.2)? 


At the chos 'khor?! of Nya ma in Mar yul sum mdo, the panditas 
Buddhasrisantipa[da], Buddhapäla and Kamalagupta met and 
then a request was made to them. Many religious writings were 
translated. 


There is some evidence which makes it possible to determine a 
relatively narrow period for this event and the panditas' activities in 
Western Tibet. These three are also named in the Biography of the 
Royal Lama Ye shes 'od together with other panditas and scholars 
(mkhas pa) such as $raddhäkaravarman and Padmakaragupta, who 
were invited to Western Tibet and who, by their translation work, 
were responsible for introducing various new religious cycles. They 
are mentioned there—in the same order and slightly different 
spelling—in the context of Rin chen bzang po's work as translator 
etc. and his contribution to the introduction of new doctrinal cycles 
(chos skor).?? 


30 Cf. Nyang ral chos 'byung B 463.13-15: Mar yul sum mdo'i chos 'khor nya 
mar/ pan di ta Buddha shi shan tam ba dang/ Buddha pa la dang/ Ka ma la gub 
ta gsum dang mjal nas zhu ba phul/ chos mang po bsgyur/. 


? ^ The designation as chos ‘khor or chos skor was used for monasteries where 
the words of the Buddha and related commentaries were translated by learned 
spiritual masters from Kashmir and India together with Tibetan scholars. The 
new teachings were obviously also taught at the newly erected temples, which 
were decorated with up-to-date religious cycles (chos skor). See also Shastri 
1997: 336. bSam yas in Central Tibet is considered the earliest example of chos 
'khor in the sense of a place where the holy dharma was spread and an excellent 
location where translators and panditas translated many Buddhist teachings 
or cycles of esoteric instructions (see Dung dkar tshig mdzod chen mo 2002: 
2115). See also the classification of the three temples of IHa sa, bSam yas and 
Khra ‘brug as chos 'khor gnas gsum (discussed by Sgrensen and Hazod, in 
cooperation with Tsering Gyalbo 2005: 4). 


32 In a section in the Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od after 
mentioning the ordination of Ye shes 'od (in Earth Female Ox year, 989) and prior 
to events which took place in the middle summer month of Wood Female Sheep 
year (995) (shing mo lug gi dbyar zla 'bring po), Rin chen bzang po is introduced 
to the reader and his activities and merits are mentioned. Related to the time 
when he was in his thirties (lo chen dgung lo sum bcu [cu] so bgrangs [grangs] kyi 
dus su), that is the years between 987 and 996 (when he was thirty and thirty- 
nine according to Tibetan reckoning), thus fitting chronologically with the events 
framing this biographical information (see Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The 
Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 135; see also Gu ge Pan chen Grags 
pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 295), an interaction with Ye shes 'od is mentioned, who 
gave him a blessing. In addition, at the end of this section, the Great Translator's 
contribution to a IHa khang chen mo (Great Temple)——which could have been 
no other than the IHa khang chen mo at Tho ling—is mentioned. This consisted 
in a golden image of Buddha Sakyamuni (Sakya thub pa), designated as the 
"inner receptacle" (nang rten) of the Great Translator, which was placed at the 
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Like Sraddhakaravarman, Buddhasrisanti[pada?] and Kamalagupta 
are known as direct collaborators of Rin chen bzangpo. They 
are mentioned as having assisted him in the translation of a 
considerable number of texts (cf. the lists in Gangnegi 1994: 
1049). $raddhàkaravarman, Kamalagupta and Rin chen bzang po 
collaborated, for example, in the translation of Anandagarbha's 
Extensive Commentary on the Sri Paramädya (dPal mchog dang po'i 
rgya cher bshad pa) (see Weinberger 2003: 88). One can therefore 
assume that their activities fell into the lifetime of Rin chen bzang 
po and that their translation activities can be dated most probably 
somewhere in the late 10" or, more probably, in the early 11 century. 
Furthermore, one can also conclude that the Buddhist complex that 
existed at Nyarma at this time, certainly the gtsug lag khang founded 
in 996, was not only conceived but most importantly functioned as a 
chos 'khor in the above-mentioned sense. Information that Nyarma 
served early on—according to certain historical sources immediately 
after its foundation—as a place where Kashmiri panditas went for 
summer retreat and were requested to spread the Buddhist teachings 
is also contained in Dung rabs zam ‘phreng (cited in Yo seb dge rgan 
1976: 338.18-19) and in the rNam rtse version of rGyal rabs gsal ba 
me long (cf. Vitali 1996: 576, n. 989). 

The way in which the temple at Nyarma as well as the other 
early contemporary temples are referred to in terms of classificatory 


centre of the IHa khang chen mo where deities of the Vajradhätu mandala 
resided. The size of this image is given as eighteen spans high (that is, over 3 m) 
at the back, with an ornate throne back, the Great Translator's hair, monk's robe 
and clothes with blessings from numerous learned and (spiritually) accomplished 
masters (see Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, “The Extended Biography of the Royal 
Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this volume, 
p. 135; see also Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 295-296). As was 
mentioned above, the making of the murals and statues of the assembly of 
deities of the Vajradhätu and Dharmadhätu mandalas in the IHa khang chen mo 
took eight years and was only finished in 1004 when the temple was consecrated. 
This, together with the established chronology of Rin chen bzang po's life (his 
return from Kashmir in 1001 after a six-year stay starting in 996), can be taken 
as evidence of his participation at the beginning of the construction (when the 
foundation was laid in 996) and in the years between 1001 and 1004 after his 
return, culminating in his contribution of the central statue. 

Immediately following this excursus on the Great Translator, it is said in 
the Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od that in addition (during this time 
and in the following years) many scholars, such as pandita Sraddhakaravarman 
(Shra dh aka ra warman), pandita Padmakaragubta (Padma ka ra gu [gub] ta), 
Budha shri shanti (Buddhasrisänti), Bud dha ba la (Buddhapäla), Ka ma la gu 
(gub) ta (Kamalagupta), and others were invited, and that——related to these 
invitations, stays and collaborations——various new religious cycles (chos skor) 
were introducted (see Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography 
of the Royal Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan 
text", this volume, pp. 135-136; see also Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 
2011: 296). 
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designation (gtsug lag khang, chos ‘khor, lha khang) and individual 
name in trustworthy historical sources shows some remarkable 
differentiations: the main divisions are between a group of mostly 
three or four temples in major places whose foundations were laid 
in 996 and which are commonly referred to as gtsug lag khang or 
gtsug lag khang chen po and a group of temples in smaller places 
and a third group of border-protecting temples (referred to as 
mtha’ dul gtsug [gyi] lag khang or lha khang). It is obvious that 
these divisions are based on a hierarchical spatial concept which 
has the most important temple(s) in the centre of a major area, less 
important temples in smaller places or in the centre of smaller areas 
and temples specifically dedicated to the protection of these areas 
in peripheral border zones.” 

In the Biography of the Great Translator Rin chen bzang po, as 
mentioned perhaps the earliest relevant source in this respect, the 
temples in ‘Khor chags, Tho ling and Nyarma are collectively referred 
to as the three great gtsug lag khang, which are located in the three 
different areas or political territories of sPu hrangs, Gu ge and Mar 
yul. A strong territorial notion or relationship is also visible in the 
Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od, Nyang ral chos ‘byung and 
mNga' ris rgyal rabs, also in the case of the temples in smaller places. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen in the passage cited above from Rin 
chen bzang po rnam thar, f. 29a3-f. 29b3, there is an important 
"internal" differentiation in referring to these three temples that is 
based on their religious programme and design, in particular the 
main (central) cult statue. 

As in most other sources, in the Biography of the Great Translator 
Rin chen bzang po the temple in Tho ling is referred to as the "Twelve 
Isles" (gling phran bcu gnyis), in respect of its particular structure and 
obviously also paramount importance, while Nyarma——in contrast 
to ‘Khor chags (referred to as gtsug lag khang)——is without any 
specific designation. In the Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od, 
highest priority is given to the foundation of the temple at Tho ling, 
which, in the context of laying the foundations, is first referred to 
as Tho ling lha khang chen po and simply as lha khang de nyid but 
after its consecration with its full individual name and classificatory 
designation as Tho ling khang dmar dpe med Ihun gyi grub pa'i gtsug 


? |n 996 (Fire Male Monkey year) altogether eight major foundations were 
founded simultaneously: the main monasteries (gtsug lag khang) of Tholing, 
Nyarma, Khorchag and Tabo as well as four smaller ones, the monasteries and 
temples at Phyang (Pi wang/Phyi dbang), Kanam (Ka nam), Ropa (Ro dpag) and 
Pu (sPu). The latter three in present-day Upper Kinnaur were designated as 
"border-protecting temples" (mtha' dul gyi gtsug lag khang). Presumably only 
the four bigger ones were designated and functioned as chos 'khor. See Vitali 
1996: 53-60, 109, 148. 


lag khang. Additional details are given, such as the central statue 
of the Great Lord of the Teachings (bstan pa'i gtso che sku). Basic 
analogous information is also provided with regard to the temple at 
‘Khor chags in Pu hrangs—the Yid bzhin Ihun gyis grub pa'i gtsug 
lag khang, with about one hundred pillars, diverse “Isles” and a statue 
of Maitreyanatha (Byams pa'i mgon po) at the centre—and the 
temples at Tabo and Nyarma, both referred to simply as temples (/ha 
khang). Tabo, which in this case is listed before Nyarma, is referred to 
as the temple of Tabo in Spiti, the ornament of ICog la (pi ti ta pod 
lcog la rgyan gyi lha khang). Nyarma is mentioned as the temple (lha 
khang) in Mar yul, with a statue of Buddha Dipamkara (Sangs rgyas 
mar me mdzad) in the centre. In the case of the border-protecting 
temples (collectively designated as mtha' dul gtsug lag khang as in 
the Biography of the Great Translator Rin chen bzang po and mNga' 
ris rgyal rabs), the individual location of these temples, referred to on 
this instance only as [ha khang, is given in terms of place and area or 
territory (for example, lha khang of Ka nam in Nga ra, the lha khang 
of Mo na in Drug pag, the lha khang of sPu in Rong chung). Nyang 
ral chos 'byung mentions also Sha ling temple in Bu rigs as an early 
foundation. 


Appendix I: A Note on Some Titles of Rulers and Other Members of 
the West Tibetan Royal Family according to 10*^- and 11'"-Century 
Inscriptions and the "Old Manuscript" (Yig rnying) from Tholing 
The title bla chen po given to King lHa Ide in the Biography of the 
Great Translator Rin chen bzang po (see, for example, Rin chen bzang 
po rnam thar, f. 29a3-f. 29b3, and CBM 1977: 88.5-89.2) is not 
unique. It appears to have been used, also in the form of bla chen, in 
later (post- 14'^-century) sources (such as the Blue Annals) commonly 
as a purely religious title, most probably as an abbreviation of bla ma 
chen po (lit. ‘great bla ma/monk’). 

In the earlier historical context of 10'"-12®"-century Western Tibet, 
the usage and understanding of this title seems to have been closely 
connected to and ostensibly introduced as part of the regulations of 
the code of laws (rgyal khrims) issued by King Khri IDe srong gtsug 
btsan,” which specifically related to the royal family. Roberto Vitali's 
translation of the relevant passage contained in mNga' ris rgyal rabs 
(Vitali 1996: 55.4—5) reads as follows: "Given that in antiquity there 
had been a law by which, unless the king had died, the heir apparent 


# Also named Khri IDe srong btsan, Khri Lde srong gtsug and Khri Srong 
106 gtsan (see Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the 
Royal Lama Ye shes 'od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this 
volume, pp. 124, 132, 148, 149; see also Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 
2011: 278, 290, 320, 321), identical with Srong nge, known as Ye shes 'od after 
his ordination as a Buddhist monk in 989. 


(rgyal.sras) could not be enthroned, a custom was introduced 
according to which, if his (the heir apparent's) father became a monk 
(bla.chen), [his] son was to be appointed mnga'.bdag." (ibid.: 110). 
According to this view, the usage of this title was therefore intimately 
connected to the rules of succession that were set up in accordance 
with the religio-political system of governance established by King 
Khri IDe srong gtsug btsan together with other leading members of 
the royal family. The author of mNga' ris rgyal rabs seems to have 
more or less followed the usage of bla chen/bla chen po in this sense 
consistently throughout the whole text. An exception is represented 
by rTse Ide, who is referred to as mnga' bdag bla chen of Guge (ibid.: 
72, 123). Vitali does not think that in this instance bla chen implied 
that rTse Ide was a monk (ibid.: 123, n. 113). 

As we have seen, several West Tibetan rulers were designated as 
bla chen in Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's chapter on the history 
of mNga' ris in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs?? This was stated not 
only in the case of bla chen rTse Ide, who is said to have ruled over 
Guge (Gu ge la mnga' mdzad), but for earlier times with regard to 
bla chen po sTong (an ancestral ruler of related Zhang zhung clans) 
(see ibid., p. 77) as well as later with regard to Khri ‘bar btsan (early 
13" century), also known as sTag tsha Khri ‘bar (see ibid., p. 83). 
Of the latter it is stated in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs that he was 
called bla chen po sTag tsha at the instance of the appointment of 
his son to the throne of mNga' ris and that he was reputed to be an 
incarnation of Byang chub sems dpa' zla ba rgyal mtshan. 

The information contained in an untitled fragmentary chronicle 
from Tholing (designated as Yig rnying [Old Manuscript] by the 
late Guge Tsering Gyalpo) serves to shed more and better light on 
this and other titles. This document, which may date from the 12'^ 
century, tells the history of the early (Central) Tibetan rulers until 
the collapse of the empire in the 9" century and continues with the 
rulers of the West Tibetan kingdom up to King rTse Ide (d. around 
1088 according to Vitali 2003: 66). Initial studies of this important 
source are by Patshab Pasang Wangdu (2012a, 2012b) (the latter 
includes a pale black-and-white facsimile of the manuscript) and by 
Khyungdak (2013). Recently this document was also discussed by 
David Pritzker (2017). | am basing my reading of this work on the 
original photographic documentation of this manuscript (in colour) 
by Guge Tsering Gyalpo in 2012 in situ at Tholing. 

A preliminary analysis of this text shows that the titles and 
terms of reference denoting a certain kinship status for the rulers 


?* See Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, "Relating the history of mNga' ris as as set 
down in writing in Pandita 01905 pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs 
skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 83. 
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mentioned appear to have been used in a very specific way. The 
text seeks to provide a strong individual and genealogical profile 
of the rulers, in particular for those closer to the present time when 
the text was written, for the 10 and 11!" century period, in addition 
also of further prominent members of the royal family. For this 
reason, together with the relatively close chronological proximity to 
the West Tibetan rulers of the 10^ and 11° centuries and due to 
the probability that it was written by someone close to or perhaps 
even belonging to the West Tibetan royal family, the information 
and historical views contained in this document seem highly likely to 
express an authoritative elite (self-)view of the royal family. The stress 
on conveying the correct (time-)specific authoritative titles of the 
members of the royal family, partially also with related explanations, 
is quite obvious. The specific choice of the names of the rulers as 
well as the spelling of their names seems to represent the common 
or prevalent use in oral contemporary contexts. 

Four earlier rulers, two of the Central Tibetan dynasty are 
designated as ancestor (myes Srong rtsan sgam po, ca. 605-649; mes 
Khri Srong Ide brtsan, 742—ca. 800 [Yig rnying, p. 11 and p. 19]), fittingly 
with their necronym or valedictory, posthumous names (see Dotson 
2016: 27). Also the founder of the West Tibetan kingdom is referred 
to as ancestor (mes Khri sKyil Iding [Yig rnying, p. 33])**—perhaps also 
a necronym or valedictory, posthumous name, nickname or the name 
as he was remembered. His three sons, in later sources commonly 
named as sTod kyi mgon gsum (the "Three Protectors of sTod"), are 
also collectively referred to as mes mched gsum, the "three ancestor 
siblings" (Yig rnying, p. 33-34). 

Other rulers of the Central Tibetan dynasty are referred to as 
prince (lha sras), such as [ha sras Mu ni btsan po (reigned ca. 797- 
798, remembered as Mu ne btsan po; see Dotson 2016: 27) and Khri 
(accession name of rulers), such as Khri Ide gTsug brtsan (704—754)? 
Khri gTsug Ide Ral pa can (plus added nickname) (reigned 815-841) 
and Khri Dar ma Wi dur brtsan (phonetic rendering of 'U'i dum 
brtsan/brtan, commonly remembered through his nickname Glang 
dar ma, reigned 841-842). 

The last ruler of the Central Tibetan dynasty, bearing the accession 
name Khri 'Od srung brtsan (reigned ca. 846-ca. 893), is referred to 
as Lord (rje) gNam Ide 'Od srung (Yig rnying, p. 29), his nickname or 
name through which he was remembered posthumously (Dotson 
2016: 27). The designation rje is applied to nearly all other rulers of the 
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A phonetically similar name for sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon—Khri sKyid Iding— 
is quoted by Vitali 1996: 158. 


? He is also characterized as younger (gcung) although in a chronologically 


wrong setting. 
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West Tibetan royal family, such as bKra shis mgon (Yig rnying, p. 34), 
IHa Ide brtsan (Yig rnying, p. 42), dBu 'byams pa (that is, 'Od Ide) (Yig 
rnying, p. 44), and rTse Ide brtsan (Yig rnying, p. 49). In addition, they 
are referred to mostly as mnga' bdag (ruler), for example, rje mnga' 
bdag bKra shis mgon, rje mnga' bdag chen po (great ruler) dBu 'byams 
pa. The title rje is also given to other members of the royal family 
who, as far as we know, were never in a position as rulers, such as 
rje bla ma chen po btsun pa (Lord Great Lama Monk) Zhi ba 'od. This 
means we have to differentiate between rje as a status designation 
for a member of the royal family and the following title associated 
with a specific function, such as great lama (bla ma chen po) or monk 
of divine descent (lha btsun [pa]), (great) worldly ruler (mnga' bdag, 
mnga' bdag chen po) and (former) ruler with superior status (bla chen 
po). Based on the case of King IHa Ide, who is first named in the text as 
lHa Ide rtsan, the ruler, the nephew (of King Srong nge/Royal Lama Ye 
shes 'od) who had been given ("offered") power over worldly affairs; 
"myi chos kyi mnga' dbon mnga' bdag phul," Yig rnying, p. 37) and 
for a later period (after he had handed over worldly power to 'Od Ide, 
most probably in 995 or 996)? as rje bla chen po (Lord Superior One) 
lHa Ide brtsan, a clear differentiation is to be made between bla ma 
chen po and bla chen po. The latter title (rje bla chen po) is also given 
to King rTse Ide rtsan. This leads back to what was stated above in 
mNgqa' ris rgyal rabs with regard to mnga’ bdag bla chen rTse Ide and 
with regard to bla chen po sTag tsha in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs. In 
agreement with a custom that had been introduced—most probably 
by King Khri IDe srong gtsug btsan (later known as lha bla ma Ye shes 
'od)—the royal heir apparent's father received the title bla chen (Great 
Superior One) as soon as (his) son was appointed mnga' bdag (ruler).^? 


38 Thus Yig rnying clearly expresses the view that worldly power was handed 
over from Srong nge to his nephew IHa Ide (and not to his elder brother ‘Khor 
re). Cf. n. 60 on the possible temporary administering of power by 'Khor re 
instead of Srong nge from ca. 986 to ca. 989. 


3 According to Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs, King IHa Ide became a monk 
at the age of thirty-six and took the name Dharmaprabha (see Gu ge Tshe 
ring rgyal po, "Relating the history of mNga' ris as as set down in writing in 
Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan 
nyi zla'i phreng mdzes: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 109), thus adding new 
chronological information on this incident (also reported in mNga' ris rgyal rabs 
(see Vitali 1996: 61.12-13, 115, 243; Vitali 2003: 61). This piece of information, 
together with other chronological considerations, makes his abdication in 
1024 as suggested by Vitali (2003: 61) highly unlikely. See also Appendix Il: 
Some Thoughts on the Chronology of the Rulers of the West Tibetan Kingdom 
Between the Years 879 and 1042. 


“ | suggest translating sngar yab rgyal po ma drongs par rgyal sras rgyal sar 
mi don pa'i khrims yod pa la khong gi yab bla chen du ston nas/ sras mnga' 
bdag tu bkur ba'i srol stod/ (Vitali 1996: 55) in mNga' ris rgyal rabs thus: While 
earlier [relating to the period of the Central Tibetan dynasty or at least pre-Ye 


Due to lack of sufficient evidence, for example on the real 
power associated with the title bla chen, its exact meaning and 
function can hardly be determined. According to written evidence, 
the available information on the four rulers who held this title (IHa 
Ide, rTse Ide, sTag tsha) or who can be suspected of having held 
this title (Ye shes 'od), records that they were active—according to 
the available information seemingly exclusively—as founders of 
Buddhist monuments (temples and monasteries), as sponsors of 
monks and as donors of precious religious objects. Thus, while they 
seem to have handed over political power entirely to the respective 
ruler (mnga' bdag), they must have had ample access to and/ 
or control over land and economic resources for financing these 
religious projects as well as over personnel (recruitment of monks, 
provision of estates and related lay subjects). Their clearly visible 
focus on religious activities in some of the main religious centres 
of the kingdom (such as Tabo in Spiti, Shel in Mar yul, Tholing in 
Guge, Khorchag in Purang) with an exemplary function, visibility 
and publicity across the whole dominion must have been associated 
with sufficient socio-economic power and supported or legitimated 
by the attribution of a unique superior title and status of a 
transcendental nature. sTag tsha was regarded as the incarnation of 
a revered bla ma. Ye shes ‘od was at least posthumously considered 
a bodhisattva. 

Taking the historical inscriptions and captions in the Entry Hall 
(sgo khang) and the so-called Renovation Inscription in the Assembly 
Hall (du khang) at Tabo monastery as examples for the authoritative 
(self-)representation of the leading members of the West Tibetan 
royal family, it is clear that there the social and religious status of 
those depicted is given in particular through titles in the case of the 
Entry Hall, and in addition through references to kinship relationships 
in the case of the Renovation Inscription. As far as we can conclude 
from a comparative analysis of historical sources, both follow the 
code of laws and rules of succession proclaimed by King Srong nge 
(later Ye shes 'od) as mentioned in mNga' ris rgyal rabs (Vitali 1996: 
55-56, 110-111). 

The earliest extant historical inscriptions in historical Western 
Tibet are those in the Entry Hall at Tabo monastery. They follow 
an overall unified visual design and formal structure, in addition 
also a systematic approach is manifest in the identification of 
those depicted, first in terms of their actual social status—descent 


shes 'od times] a law existed (according to which) as long as the father, the king, 
had not passed away the son of the king was not enthroned, (in the present) a 
custom was introduced according to which after his father was revealed (and 
addressed) as bla chen (Great Superior One) the son was enthroned as mnga' 
bdag (ruler). 


(royal family, clan) and function/title (only in one exceptional 
case of an outstanding figure of highest religious status does 
descent seem not to have been mentioned)—and second through 
their actual personal names (see Luczanits 1999: 105-113; on 
these inscriptions see also Jahoda 2017: 142-144; Jahoda and 
Kalantari 2016: 85-89; Jahoda 2019: 215-220).*' Unfortunately, 
the first part of the caption identifying Ye shes ‘od (.. chen po ye 
shes od) was no longer clearly readable in 1991, when Christian 
Luczanits photographed and documented it. While lha bla ma 
is not supported by the remaining traces (see Luczanits 1999: 
105), reading dge slong chen po (great monk)—also in view of the 
generally frequent occurrence in further captions—or dpal chen 
po (Great Glorious/Holy One)—echoing Ye shes 'od's designation 
as skyes bu chen po in Yig rnying, p. 37—is not excluded by the 
remaining traces (considered on the basis of Christian Luczanits' 
1991 photographs in the Western Himalayan Archive Vienna). 

In Yig rnying the common denominator in the references to 
actual and former rulers as well as to members of the royal family 
in leading religious positions seems to be rje (lord): rje mnga' bdag 
bKra shis mgon, rje bla chen po |Ha Ide brtsan, rje mnga' bdag 
chen po dBu 'byams pa, rje bla ma chen po Zhi ba 'od, and rje bla 
chen po rTse Ide rtsan. The only exception is lha btsun pa Byang 
chub 'od. However, in the Renovation Inscription at Tabo he is 
named as rje rgyal lha btsun (Lord-Ruler Royal Monk) Byang chub 
'od and also as chos rgyal rje btsun (Dharma King Lord-Monk) 
Byang chub 'od (see Steinkellner and Luczanits 1999: 17), that 
is, at a time when he was holding highest power over religious 
and worldly affairs. According to the convention followed in Yig 
rnying, it would make sense to find rje also as initial reference in 
the case of Ye shes 'od. Reading the letter ja (with the superscript 
ra and greng bu perhaps gone) instead of da (which "seems fairly 
clear" according to Luczanits 1999: 105, but also clearly slightly 
differs from the final da in 'od in the line below) an initial rje is not 
entirely excluded by the remaining traces. The next letter(s) which 
"can be read in the range of slob to bla ma" according to Luczanits 
(ibid.) can be read with much probability as a subscripted la. 
However, while the reading slob chen po seems highly unusual, 
the reading bla ma is possible although in view of the space taken 
by the letters in the words chen po and ye shes in the first and od 


^'^ Personal names in historical Western Tibet were subject to change, following 
alterations in the social or religious belonging and/or status. They were therefore 
associated with performative aspects (rite de passage), and biographical stages, 
in particular also in the case of kings, as has been demonstrated by Dotson 
(2016: 27), who differentiates the following categories: birth name, accession 
name, necronym/valedictory name and nickname/remembered as. 
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in the second line of the inscription this reading appears to be 
somewhat less likely. In view of the space, even the reading bla (or 
bla’) alone can be considered possible, thus reading rje bla (bla’) 
chen po Ye shes ‘od. 

Support for this hypothesis can be found in the following 
reference in the middle-length version of Rin chen bzang po rnam 
thar from Pooh where at the end of chapter eight beginning of 
chapter 9 it reads: "lha bla ma ye shes od snyung ba san nas myur 
du zhal jal du byon pas gnyung bzhi drag pos zin nas/  zhal ma ‘jal 
lo/ gdung mchod dang ngan song sbyong ba la sogs pa ni bla ma 
lo tsha ba chen pos mdzad do/ dgu pa ni bla chen po lHa lde dang/ 
bla chen po byang chub sems dpa' yis yul chung ni shu rtsa gcig 'phul 
nas mchod pa las/ gnas gzhi nyi shu rtsa gcig/ yul chung nyi shu 
rtsa gcig tu lo cig khyud 'khor la/ mdo' mangs cha gsum gsum/ yum 
cha bdun bdun la sogs pa/ sku gsung thugs kyi rten dpag tu med pa 
zhabs rtog mdzad do/" (Rin chen bzang po rnam thar, f. 34a2-34b2; 
my emphasis).? These events relate to the time when Ye shes 'od 
fell seriously ill and passed away before the Great Translator (who 
conducted the funeral rites) was able to see him. Obviously related 
to this, the Great Superior One (bla chen po) |Ha Ide and the Great 
Superior One (bla chen po) the Bodhisattva—certainly no other 
than Ye shes 'od who must have ordered this donation prior to his 
passing away (as in the case of the donation for consecrating a Shes 
rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa stong phrag brgya pa in advance (see 
below)——offered twenty-one minor domains (yul chung) dedicated 
to worship, together with many other offerings. 

The titles given to Ye shes 'od in various contemporary and 
later sources and the question of whether he was already referred 
to as a bodhisattva (byang chub sems dpa?) while he was still alive 
has been analysed by Cristina Scherrer-Schaub on the basis of a 
colophon and the inscriptional evidence from Tabo, Tholing and 
Pooh. She concluded that the reference as byang chub sems dpa' 
in the colophon dates most likely from 1019, when Ye shes 'od was 
"no doubt weakened by illness, but still alive" (Scherrer-Schaub 
1999: 222). Based on the Extended Biography of the Royal Lama, 


* Cf. Snellgrove and Skorupski (1980: 106-107) where it reads similarly at 
the end of chapter 8: “Iha bla ma ye shes od snyung bar gsan nas/ myur du 
zhal mjal du byon pa la/ snyung gzhi drag po gcig gis zin nas zhal ma mjal 
lo/ gdung mchod ngan song sbyong ba la sogs pa ni/ lo tstsha ba khong rang 
gis mdzad do/  'bul ba ni bla chen po lHa lde dang/ bla chen po byang chub 
sems dpas yul chung nyi shu rtsa gcig phul nas/ mchod pa la gnas gzhi nyi shu 
rtsa gcig/ yul chung nyi shu rtsa gcig tu lo khyud 'khor la mdo mang cha gsum 
gsum/ ‘bum cha bdun la sogs pa sku gsung thugs kyi rten dpag tu med pa'i 
zhabs rtog mdzad do/" (my emphasis). 
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1019 seems to be have been the year when he passed away. As 
regards the question of when he received the title [ha bla ma (Ye 
shes 'od) it is said in Yig rnying (p. 37) that this happened after he 
had embarked on the path of liberation (in Earth Female Ox year 989 
according to the Extended Biography of the Royal Lama).^ In view of 
the narrative in Yig rnying, which continues with the handing over of 
worldly power to his nephew lHa Ide rtsan (which must have taken 
place prior to his, most probably in the same year), the reference to 
Ye shes ‘od as bla ma or lha bla ma can be assumed to have started 
from 989. 

The Renovation Inscription at Tabo, which starts by referring to Ye 
shes 'od as mes byang chub sems dpa' (ancestor bodhisattva), names 
him in addition as having been born of divine descent from a lineage 
of bodhisattvas (Iha'i rig 'khrungs byang chub sems dpa'i gdungs) 
(thus retrospectively exalting his status), also honours him as king 
(ruler over men, myi rje), personified by/acting in the way of a god 
(lhas mdzad) and protector of all black-headed people (mgo' nag 
yongs kyi mgon), does not name him as [ha bla ma, bla chen po or bla 
ma chen po. This is not surprising since, in the understanding of the 
author of the inscription, the bodhisattva status attributed to him 
must have seemingly outdated such "preliminary" titles of his earlier 
worldly form of existence. Practising the conduct of a bodhisattva 
and proceeding towards highest enlightenment is also mentioned as 
the motivation of the noble donor (chos rgyal rje btsun Byang chub 
'od) and explicitly formulated as the desired goal of all lay people 
(see Steinkellner and Luczanits 1999: 18, 23). 

To understand the full range of the religio-political connotations 
of the bla chen (po) title, the related customs and social import, 
further enquiries are necessary, which should also be extended to 
include the actual contemporary inheritance practices and status 
culture (also on the basis of visual materials, such as portraits). It 
is, however, quite clear that bla chen po is a title with the additional 


# See Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the Royal 
Lama Ye shes 'od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this 
volume, p. 149: "rab tu byung zhing (b)snyen par bsdzogs (brdzogs) nas lo sum 
bcu (cu) gcig gi bar du sangs rgyas kyi bstan pa'i bdag por gyur nas/ dar rgyas 
mdzad pa dang/ ston pa sha kya seng ge nyi kho na ltar gyur to/ / de nas mo 
lug gi lo la mtho gling gzim(s) khang du zhi bar gshegs pa" (after having been 
ordained for 31 years [he] became the owner of the teaching of the Buddha 
and spread it, until he became himself like the Teacher, the Lion of the Sàkyas 
ISakya Simha, an epithet of the Buddha Sakyamuni]. Then [he] passed away in 
his residence at Tholing). See also Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 
321). 


^ See Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the Royal 
Lama Ye shes 'od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this 
volume, pp. 133, 149. See also Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 2011: 
292, 320, and above n. 12. 


religious connotation of a former ruler after giving up secular power 
and following either Buddhist vows as a layman or entering the 
Buddhist order, which endowed him perhaps with an elevated status 
by way of a particular religious legitimation that went with this title 
(and inherited tradition). Based on the existing evidence, one can 
suspect that IHa Ide may have assumed this title at the latest by 995 
or 996, when his son ‘Od Ide seems to have become ruler (and he 
himself was ordained to the dge slong vow, thus perhaps following 
his uncle's model) See below, pp. 294-295. 

Following the information given in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs 
for the sons of ‘Od Ide, it cannot be excluded that a differentiation 
between rule over Purang and Guge and related titles needs to be 
considered. So lon tsha bTsan srong (commonly known as bTsan 
srong), the eldest son of the ruler (mnga' bdag) Khri bKra shis 'Od 
Ide btsan (commonly known as ‘Od Ide) and Cho chen tsha rTse Ide 
(commonly known as rTse Ide), the middle son of king 'Od Ide, are 
described as mnga' bdag and bla chen respectively. The first is said 
to have ruled over Pu hrangs, the second over Gu ge.” mNga' ris 
rgyal rabs refers to rTse Ide as mnga' bdag bla chen of Guge (Vitali 
1996: 72, 123). The information on rTse Ide's title provided by Yig 
rnying (rje bla chen po), mNga' ris rgyal rabs (mnga' bdag bla chen) 
and Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs (bla chen) seems to convey that rTse 
Ide had power in and ruled over Guge, despite holding the title bla 
chen (po). Should we assume that at this time specific conditions 
pertained to rule over Guge? That it should be considered a kind of 
religious political entity with a different type of leadership. where 
the title and status of bla chen (po) was compatible with the status of 
mnga' bdag? As there is no evidence to support such hypotheses in 
my view, an explanation for this ambiguity should ideally be based 
on the comparative investigation of further historical sources (such 
as the historiographical manuscript of Matho in Ladakh referred to 
as EN036 by Martin 2019: 218, n. 90). In addition, it should not be 
excluded that this ambiguity may have been the result of extraordinary 
circumstances or adverse developments. It is not unlikely that, in 
contrast to the earlier generation (where Ye shes 'od handed over 
worldly rule to his nephew lHa Ide and both continued to collaborate 
in a number of major projects, as described in the Biography of the 
Great Translator Rin chen bzang po), such a peaceful collaboration 


^ How the relationship in particular between bla chen (po)/former ruler and 
mnga' bdag/actual ruler was defined and practised is entirely unclear due to 
missing evidence. 


“ See Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, "Relating the history of mNga' ris as as set 
down in writing in Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs 
skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes: The Tibetan text (with variant readings 
by Tsering Drongshar and Christian Jahoda)”, this volume, p. 113. 


and handing over of power did not take place in this generation. 
According to Vitali (2003: 66) King rTse Ide was murdered around 
1088 and dBang Ide (also known as ‘Bar Ide), the son of rTse Ide's 
(younger) brother Grags btsan rtse (named IDong rtsa Khri srong, 
also Grags mtshan Ide in Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs)"' together with 
a woman of the Zangs kha clan usurped the throne of Guge at the 
age of thirteen. This led to the establishment of a separate lineage 
ruling over Guge, and from then there were different genealogies in 
Purang and Guge. 


Appendix Il: On the Chronology of the Rulers of the West Tibetan 
Kingdom and Their Activities Between 879 and 1042 

The current understanding of the chronology of the West Tibetan 
kingdom, the rulers and their activities was to a large degree 
established by Roberto Vitali based on his translation and analysis 
of mNga' ris rgyal rabs by Gu ge mkhan chen Ngag dbang grags 
pa (Vitali 1996). In an article published in 2003 he compiled a 
chronology of events in the history of mNga' ris, which was based 
primarily on the information contained in mNga' ris rgyal rabs, in 
addition also on other sources, such as La dwags rgyal rabs, Nyang 
ral chos 'byung, rGya Bod yig tshang, Rin chen bzang po rnam thar 
'bring po, Baidür ser po and others. It is the aim of this appendix to 
present the chronological information contained in Pandita Grags 
pa rgyal mtshan's chapter on the history of mNga' ris in his Nyi 
ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes 
and in lHa bla ma ye shes ‘od kyi rnam thar rgyas pa (Extended 
Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes 0d), highlighting in particular 
those—new or deviating—data that suggest consideration of a 
different chronological view on certain incidents. In addition, new 
information on the sequence of certain activities contained in Yig 
rnying is quoted and finally also a few new conclusions based on a 
re-reading of Rin chen bzang po rnam thar 'bring po will be included, 
with the aim of adding to an overall coherent chronological 
framework chronology of the rulers of the West Tibetan kingdom 
and recorded events and activities in the 10" and 1107 centuries. 


Abbreviations 

NR = Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs, f. 123b-f. 137b. 

TD - Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the 
Royal Lama Ye shes 'od", this volume, pp. 121-169. 


+ See Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, "Relating the history of mNga' ris as as set 
down in writing in Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs 
skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes: The Tibetan text (with variant readings 
by Tsering Drongshar and Christian Jahoda)”, this volume, p. 113. 
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TG = Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, “Relating the History of mNga' ris," 
this volume, pp. 89-119. 
YO = lHa bla ma ye shes od kyi rnam thar rgyas pa, f. 1a-f. 41a. 


879 (Pig year): 
sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon was born (NR, f. 124a; see TG, p. 95). 


906 (Tiger year): 

In the middle autumn month Khyung po Khri Ihen skyu se and dGe 

shing A ring mo were sent to invite dPal IHa btsan po Khri bKra shis 

sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon to come to mNga' ris (NR, f. 127a; see TG, p. 96). 
At the age of twenty-eight, sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon went to mNga' 

ris stod (NR, f. 124a; see TG, p. 95), together with ministers, monks, 

altogether fifty people (NR, f. 128a; see TG, p. 99).49 


907 (Rabbit year): 
From Zhang zhung fifty-one horsemen arrived at the Srid pa 


^ The year of sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's birth is not given by any other sources. 
The Pig (phag) year given in NR is difficult to determine. It could possibly refer 
to 891 and 903 but 879 works best in view of the dates of his predecessors, 
successors and additional chronological context. The dates established for his 
father dPal 'khor btsan—according to various sources born in an Ox (glang) 
year (chronologically best fitting is 857), on the throne for eighteen years, most 
probably between 893 and 910, and assassinated during the second kheng log, 
which began in gTsang in 905 and lasted approximately until 910 (Vitali 1996: 
547-548; see also Hazod 2013: 85, 101-107 who sets the plundering of the 
tombs of the Tibetan emperors in 'Phyong rgyas in southern Central Tibet by 
a number of aristocratic clans for 913, nine years following the outbreak of the 
kheng log in gTsang and three years after dPal 'khor btsan's death, an event 
which marked the end of the imperial era)——and also the dates established for 
‘Od srung (840—893), the father of dPal 'khor btsan and grandfather of sKyid Ide 
Nyi ma mgon, would fit with these dates (Vitali 1996: 547). 


4 Named among his company are Cang Legs skyes, the son of dPal 'khor 
btsan's Great Minister (blon chen) Cang A pho——obviously still active at this 
time in this function for dPal 'khor btsan and after the latter's assassination 
even acting as king (rgyal po) for three years (see Hazod 2013: 104)——as well as 
members of the 'Bro and Cog ro clans who were also allied with dPal 'khor btsan 
and active in IHa rtse where the g..Yu rung (g.Yung drung) palace was one of his 
main residences. Fitting with this, sku mkhar IHa rtse Brag mkhar is mentioned 
by NR as the place where sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon resided when the invitation 
to come to mNga’ ris reached him. Also the information that bKra shis brtsegs 
pa dpal, the younger son of dPal 'khor btsan (and not sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon), 
conducted the funeral for the father, is a clear indication that sKyid Ide Nyi ma 
mgon was already in mNga' ris at this time (and did not participate). 

Based on the information in mNga' ris rgyal rabs, which does not mention 
sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's invitation and nor any of the events reported in NR for 
906 to 911 when he had brought under his power all territories, Vitali came to 
the conclusion that sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon "went to sTod following his father's 
assassination" (in 910) and that "Thus Nyi.ma.mgon was not in Pu.hrang before 
912 or thereabouts, the terminus post quem for the foundation of the mNga'.ris 
skor.gsum kingdom" (Vitali 1996: 548). 
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Fortress of Ra la mkhar dmar in the summer to welcome sKyid Ide 
Nyi ma mgon and his entourage (NR, f. 128a; see TG, p. 99). 


908 (Dragon year): 

sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon went to the north of Gu ge and made a 
cirrumambulation of Kailas (Gangs Ti se) and Lake Manasarovar; 
going to the valley of sMan nags he went to sKyid Ide gling (NR, f. 
129b; see TG, p. 102). 


909 (Snake year) — 910 (Horse year): 

As mNga' ris could not be brought under control, sKyid Ide Nyi ma 
mgon built two temples at sKyid Ide gling and established the rituals 
for the Medicine Buddha (NR, f. 129b; see TG, p. 102). 


911 (Sheep year): 

sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon had brought all the territories belonging to 
Western Tibet under his control (NR, f. 124; see TG, p. 95); 'Bro Seng 
dkar?! offered the Nyi bzungs palace to sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon and 
he married his daughter, 'Bro za 'Khor skyong, upon which mNga' 
ris kor gsum was brought under his control (NR, f. 129b; see TG, this 
volume, p. 102). He gave 'Bro tsha 'Khor skyong, the daughter of dGe 
zher bKra shis btsan, to sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon in marriage (NR, f. 
130b; see TG, p. 103). 


50 The place sKyid Ide gling, which is not mentioned in any other sources as far 
as | can see can be assumed to be located in the Kailas area. The same is true for 
the two temples which would thus represent the earliest examples of a Buddhist 
monument in historical Western Tibet. 


>! "Bro Seng dkar denotes a male member of a clan (or sub-clan according to 
Vitali 1996: 169) whose personal name is not given. 


52 The account of sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's marriage is not entirely clear. If 
we do not read this as partly conflicting or variant versions, what is stated here 
by the author seems to be that 'Bro Seng dkar offered his (in case of reference 
to a [sub-]clan their) palace to sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon, which together with 
the marriage of his (their) daughter led to the full control over mNga' ris skor 
gsum. The information that dGe zher bKra shis btsan (who was among those 
who had accompanied him to mNga' ris stod) gave 'Bro tsha 'Khor skyong to 
him in marriage (and not 'Bro Seng dkar) is thus an additional specification. As 
for the reasons for this one can only speculate, for example, whether 'Bro Seng 
dkar (person or [sub-]clan] may have been unable or unwilling for some reason 
to give his (their) daughter to him in marriage. The information in NR (f. 124a) 
seems to indicate that sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon actively seized the castle of Nyi 
bzung and assumed power. 

The second part of this account of sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's marriage agrees 
with the one in La dwags rgyal rabs but differs sharply from the one given in 
Nyang ral chos 'byung, mentioning a Cog ro Zangs kha ma as his first wife and 
the mother of his three sons (known as the three sTod kyi mgon). See Vitali 
1996: 171-172. 


Between 912 and early 920s: 

Birth of dPal gyi mgon, bKra shis mgon and IDe gtsug mgon, the 
three sons of sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon from this marriage to ‘Bro tsha/ 
za ‘Khor skyong.°? 


Between 913 and early 920s: 
Birth of bKra shis mgon, father of ‘Khor re and Srong nge.” 


937 (Bird year): 
sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon passed away at the age of fifty-nine (NR, f. 
124; see TG, p. 95). 


Between mid-930s and early 940s: 
Birth of ‘Khor re, elder son of bKra shis mgon.*° 


947 (Fire Female Sheep year): 
Khri Ide Srong btsan was born ("Khri Ide Srong btsan me mo lug la 
'khrungs", YO, f. 3b; see TD, p. 124).° 


960 or 961: 
Birth of IHa Ide, the eldest son of ‘Khor re.” 


5 The dates suggested are calculated following the above-mentioned 
chronological reading of the account in NR that dPal gyi mgon, bKra shis mgon 
and IDe gtsug mgon were sons of sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's marriage to ‘Bro 
tsha/za (bza’) ‘Khor skyong. The birth of the eldest son dPal gyi mgon could 
have taken place at the earliest in 912 while that of the youngest IDe gtsug 
mgon should not have taken place later than the early 920s. The latter in view 
of the circumstance that all received one share of the kingdom from their 
father, latest in 937 when he is said to have passed away, and assuming that the 
youngest son was at least thirteen at this time, which makes the early 920s the 
most likely terminus ante quem for the birth of the youngest son. 


5 The date suggested is calculated following the above-mentioned 
chronological reading of the account in NR, together with the known 
genealogical sequence of his successors, his elder son 'Khor re, then his younger 
son Srong nge (most probably born in 947 according to Vitali's [1996: 181—183] 
analysis and YO, f. 3b), followed by IHa Ide, the son of 'Khor re and nephew of 
Srong nge (and various additional related chronological information). 


5 The date suggested is calculated following the above-mentioned 
chronological reading of the account in NR, together with the known 
genealogical sequence of his successors, his younger brother Srong nge 
succeeded by lHa Ide, the son of ‘Khor re and nephew of Srong nge (and 
various additional related chronological information). 


> This explicit chronological information agrees (and thus confirms) that the 
birth of Srong nge, the younger son of bKra shis mgon, took place in 947. See 
Vitali (1996: 146, 180-183), who calculated this date on the authority of mNga' 
ris rgyal rabs and other texts as the most likely one (as compared to 935). 


57 Thedatesuggested is basically following the above-mentioned chronological 
reading of the account in NR, together with the known genealogical sequence of 
his predecessors, his father 'Khor re and his uncle Srong nge and his successor, 


977: 
Enthronement of Khri Ide Srong gtsug btsan.°® 


his son ‘Od Ide (and various additional related chronological information). In 
particular, the date is calculated back on the basis of the information in NR that 
he was ordained at the age of thirty-six in the presence of the Great Translator 
Rin chen bzang po, obviously immediately before stepping down and handing 
over the throne to his son ‘Od Ide. Of the latter it is said in NR that in a Bird year 
he waged war on Ho pu at the age of fifteen, thus obviously already acting as a 
ruler after having ascended the throne. This could have been earliest according 
to the reported custom when he was thirteen. Furthermore, the information in 
historical sources agrees that ‘Od Ide was the eldest son of IHa Ide, bKra shis 
'od (later known as Byang chub 'od) the middle son, and Yongs srong Ide (later 
known as Zhi ba 'od) the youngest. Vitali calculates the birth of bKra shis 'od as 
having happened in Monkey year 984 (Vitali 1996: 296, Vitali 2003: 56) based 
on mNga' ris rgyal rabs. For reason of coherence the birth of the eldest son 'Od 
Ide, reported for a Sheep year (NR, f. 134b), should have therefore taken place 
before and not after 984 (in Sheep year 995, as derived by Vitali from Baidür ser 
po [Vitali 1996: 147; Vitali 2003: 58]), accordingly in Sheep year 983. (See also 
Martin 2019: 204, passim, partly also based on NR, for a different chronological 
reading of 'Od Ide's activities, all set one or two twelve-year-cycles later.) 

An important additional argument in support of this hypothesis can be 
found in Rin chen bzang po rnam thar 'bring po in the use of titles given to IHa 
Ide (and also Ye shes 'od) in the narrative of their interaction with the Great 
Translator Rin chen bzang po. In my view there the titles accorded to them 
in the sequence of the chapters fully agree with the related events within a 
coherent chronological framework. At the first instance where IHa Ide appears, 
in the time after Rin chen bzang po's return from Kashmir to sPu rang (that is, 
some time between 988 and 996——most probably in 995 or 996, when he was 
ordained according to my calculation based on NR, f. 133b; see TG, p. 109), he 
(IHa Ide) is already named as bla chen po lHa Ide (initially in fact as bla ma chen 
po lHa Ide, then several instances as bla chen po lHa Ide; cf. Rin chen bzang po 
rnam thar, f. 28a3, f. 28b3, f. 29a3, f. 34a2-3), never as mnga' bdag! The most 
reasonable explanation is that at this time he had already left the throne, and 
that his ordination in the presence of the Great Translator must have taken place 
at the latest in 996 (when this one left again for Kashmir). The only other earlier 
possible date for IHa Ide's ordination, fitting with the calculated possible years 
for the succession of his son 'Od Ide (995-997), at the earliest aged thirteen, is 
995. 

Not only the titles used for IHa Ide but also for Ye shes 'od and for Rin 
chen bzang po himself agree with their respective contemporary status in the 
narrative and chronological sequence in Rin chen bzang po rnam thar 'bring po. 
Ye shes ‘od, who was named [ha bla ma on the instance of his ordination in 989 
(as stated by mNga' ris rgyal rabs and YO, confirmed by Yig rnying, pp. 36-37), 
is from the first instance of his appearance (in the context of the foundation of 
Tholing in 996) designated as lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od (Rin chen bzang po rnam 
thar, f. 29b1, 31a4, 33b3, 41a3), only for the time around his funeral and the 
dedication of places for his post-mortal worship is he referred to explicitly as 
bodhisattva (bla chen po byang chub sems dpa’). 


5! Calculated on the basis of the information in YO f. 9b (see TD, p. 132) that 
he stayed Fire Female Pig year 987 in Pu hrangs, when he was in the eleventh 
year of his rule (lo bcu gcig pa). 
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983 (Sheep year): 
Birth of ‘Od Ide, eldest son of lHa Ide (NR, f. 134b; see TG, p. 110).? 


986 (Fire Female Dog year): 

The elder (son) 'Khor re, Khri Ide Srong gtsug, the paternal relatives, 
uncles and nephews (of the royal family) met at Ka pe hrag in 
gTsang. All learned subjects of Pu Gug (Pu rang Gu ge) were present. 
It was discussed how to spread the holy religion. After accepting 
the ordination of Srong nge, the elder was asked to take care of 
(his) dominion or to administer (his) power (mnga' skyong bar zhu 
phul).© To each one of the two laws a legal document (bca' yig) was 
proclaimed (YO, f. 9b; see TD, p. 132).9' 


986 (Fire Male Dog year): 

Khri sde (Ide) bSrong btsug brtsan (gtsug btsan) gathered the learned 
subjects of Pu Gug (Pu rang Gu ge) at Kam pe drag in gTsang. It was 
discussed how to spread the holy religion in bsTod (5100) mNga' ris. 
Written versions of the two customs (lugs gnyis) were made (YO, 23b; 
see TD, p. 149). 


5 Seen. 57. 


60 The full meaning of this statement is not clear. In my view, the most probable 
meaning is that, from this time onward when Srong nge's future ordination was 
accepted (986) until his ordination was carried out (in 989), ‘Khor re was asked 
to act temporarily on behalf of Srong nge (not implying that he succeeded him). 
In addition, the sphere of power under the control of Srong nge is not entirely 
clear. According to NR, f. 131b (see TD, p. 105), ‘Khor re ruled over Pu hrangs 
while Srong nge ruled over Gu ge so that ‘Khor re may have administered Srong 
nge's power over Gu ge for a very limited time (perhaps until 989) until it was 
handed over to ‘Khor re's son and Srong nge's nephew lHa Ide (who is said to 
have succeeded Srong nge according to Yig rnying, p. 37, most probably in 989, 
after Srong nge's ordination). 


91 Seen.61. 


9 The information in YO on the meeting in Ka pe hrag/Kam pe drag in gTsang 
in Fire Male/Female Dog year 986 in f. 9b and f. 23b notably deviates from one 
another in certain aspects but agrees on the year (986). The main difference 
lies in the naming of the participants on the side of the royal family and the 
succession after Srong nge's planned ordination. 

Yet another version of this event is found in mNga' ris rgyal rabs (Vitali 1996: 
52—53, 108-109). Here the place in gTsang is called dKar se nag and instead of 
the ruler the minister Zhang rung is named as the one who gathered people 
and proclaimed the text of the two laws (chos khrims, rgyal khrims). The date 
when this took place is mentioned as Earth Male Dog year (998), corrected by 
Vitali (1996: 108) to Earth Male Rat year (988). 

The conclusion to be drawn with some probability from these slightly 
differing abccounts seems to be that a meeting happened at a place in gTsang 
called Ka pe hrag/Kam pe drag/Kar se nag where fundamental new customs or 
laws relating to the ruling family and Buddhism (rgyal khrims, chos khrims) were 
put into writing and then proclaimed and spread. In the light of the information 
provided by YO it appears plausible that the texts of both laws were already 
spread in 986 and not only two years later. In addition, the identification of 986 
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987 (Fire Female Pig year): 

Following a stay in Pu rang (hrangs) (in the eleventh year of his rule, 
lo bcu gcig pa)? where Khri Ide Srong gtsug btsan made a speech on 
how to protect the dominion, a temple (gtsug lag khang) was built at 
mKhar Itag® of sKya ru (YO, f. 9b; see TD, p. 132). 


988 (Rat year): 

Prince IHa 'khor btsan, the younger brother of Khri Ide mGon btsan 
(YÓ, f. 6a; see TD, p. 127; erroneously called IHa Ide mgon in YO, f. 
24b; see TD, p. 150), was born (YÓ, f. 9b; see TD, p. 132). 


989 (Earth Female Ox year): 

Srong nge was ordained by the great abbot (mkhan po chen po), the 
elder monk Ku ma ra bha ta, and at once became a full monk with 
the name Ye shes 'od (YÓ, f. 10b; see TD, p. 133). 

Khri sde (Ide) bSrong (Srong) btsug brtsan (gtsug btsan) was 
ordained and received the name Ye shes 'od (YO, f. 23b; see TD, p. 
149). 

Srong nge received the title lha bla ma (Ye shes 'od) immediately 
after he had been ordained as a full monk according to Yig rnying 
(pp. 36-37). 


995 or 996: 

At the age of thirty-six, amid the great pandita Dznya na dha ra and 
the Great Translator (lo chen) Rin chen bzang po and many other 
monks, IHa Ide became an ordained monk and took the name 
Dharma pra bha, meaning Radiance of Dharma (chos kyi od zer) (NR, 
f. 133b; see TG, p. 109).% 


as the end of a 146-year period when Buddhism was discarded——as suggested 
by Vitali 1996: 51, 108, 174, n. 236 based on information in mNga' ris rgyal 
rabs—is also supported by an account in very similar words in YO (f. 6b). The 
overall description of this period (in particular with regard to mNga' ris) in terms 
of (non-Buddhist) practice is less negative or rigorous in YÓ (f. 6b; see TD, p. 
128)— dam pa'i chos kyi (kyis) mkhyab cing/ cha bzhag pa'i dus, the time when 
the holy relgion was not widely spread (followed) and relied upon——than in 
mNga' ris rgyal rabs——chos kyi phongs pa'i dus, translated by Vitali 1996: 108 
"the time when Chos was discarded" (or lacking). 


$5 Unless one assumes a scribal mistake this seems to be the most probable 
interpretation of this passage. 


64 According to Bellezza (2010; http://www.thlib.org/bellezza/#!book=/bellezza/ 
wb/b1-1-65/) mKhar Itag may have been a citadel in current rTsa mda‘ County. 


8 In mNga' ris rgyal rabs, the date and circumstances of Ye shes 'od's 
ordination are not mentioned. Vitali assumed this to have happened in 988, 
following his abdication and the birth of his younger son IHa 'khor btsan, which 
he calculated for Rat year 988 (Vitali 1996: 234-236; Vitali 2003: 57). 


66 Seen. 57. 


996 (Fire Male Monkey year): 

The foundations of the Tholing IHa khang chen mo were laid out 
(YO, f. 15a; see TD, p. 138). (See also YO, f. 23b; see TD, p. 149 where 
this statement is found with nearly the same words again later in the 
text). 

The elder son of Khri Srong Ide gtsan (btsan), Khri Ide mGon btsan 
(YO, f. 6a; see TD, p. 127, here erroneously called IHa Ide mgon), 
was ordained at Ka ru rgam in the presence of pandita Dharma pha 
la and lo tsha ba (lo tsà ba) Rin chen bzang po, and received the 
name De ba rà dza. At this time, eighty-seven subjects devoted to 
Buddhism were also ordained (YO, f. 24b; see TD, p. 150).? 


997 (Fire Female Bird year): 

In the last spring month lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od, De ba rà dza and 
Nà ga rà dza resided at the hermitage (dben gnas) of Sa (Pa?) rgam. 
At the time when the two sons were ordained, two hundred youths 
from mNga' ris skor gsum who had considerable wisdom, bright 
intelligence, diligent minds and good hearts were gathered together 
and liberated (that is, ordained as monks), one hundred from Gu ge, 
forty from Pu hrangs, theiry from Pil chog and thirty from Mar yul 
(YO, f. 15a; see TD, p. 138). 


997 (Bird year): 

At the age of fifteen 'Od Ide waged war on Hu pu (a region along 
the Sutlej valley in present-day Kinnaur) (NR, f. 134b; see TG, p. 111), 
obviously after having ascended the throne in this year or more 
probably in 996 or 995, when he was thirteen.’ 


67 This information——"me pho spre (sprel) lo la mtho gling gi lha khang chen 
mo'i smangs (rmang) bris (bres) so" (YO, f. 15a) and "me pho spre'u'i lo la mtho 
gling tha khang chen mo'i rmangs brel (rmang bres)" (YO, f. 15a)"——conforms 
closely to the one contained in mNga' ris rgyal rabs ("me pho spre'u lo la gu ger 
tho gling gi gtsug lag khang gi rmangs bris", Vitali 1996: 53, 109). 


68 This event is reported for the same year with some variation in mNga' ris 
rgyal rabs, such as the name of the elder son as a lay person and monk (given 
as Khri Ide mGon btsan and De ba pra bha—-not De ba rà dza as one would 
expect) and the name of the place and temple—Par sgam Byams snyon gling: 
"sras che khri lde mgon btsan me pho spre'u la/ pa sgam byams snyon gling du 
rje ‘bangs brgyad rtsa brgyad rab tu gshegs te/ mtshan dhe ba pra bhar gsol to", 
Vitali 1996: 53, 109). 


$9 The sons of Ye shes 'od were ordained in 996 and 998 according to 
mNga' ris rgyal rabs and Vitali's analysis (1996: 113-114). The recruitment of 
altogether two hundred monks around this time, who "were delivered on the 
path of liberation in the footsteps of [Ye shes 'od's] two sons" (ibid.: 113), and 
the account of eighty-seven subject, who were ordained together with De ba rà 
dza, fully agree in YO and mNga' ris rgyal rabs. 


7 This age of thirteen was considered by Tibetan historians as a rule of 
succession when the king took the throne, accompanied by the ritualised death 


998 (Earth Male Dog year): 

At the age of eleven, the younger brother of De ba rà dza, Prince (lha 
sras) |Ha 'khor btsan, was ordained as a lay practitioner (dge bsnyen) 
and received the name Nà ga rà dza (YÓ, f. 24b; see TD, p. 150). 


1004 (Wood Male Dragon year): 

On the 15" day of the Great Miracle (month), the above-mentioned 
IHa khang chen mo at Tho gling) was consecrated (YO, f. 16a; see 
TD, p. 139)." 

It received the name Tho (mTho) gling Khang dmar dpe med 
Ihun gyi (gyis) grub pa'i gtsug lag khang. A statue of the Great Lord 
of the Teachings (bstan pa'i gtso che sku) was built in the centre. From 
the Fire Monkey year (996) until the Wood Male Dragon year (1004), 
a full eight years, in each of the "Isles" (gling) murals and statues 
were made of the assembly of deities of the Vajradhätu mandala and 
Dharmadhätu mandala according to the Yoga Tantras (YO, f. 16b; see 
TD, p. 139). 


1009 (Bird year): 
At the age of twenty-six 'Od Ide waged war on 'U then (Khotan) and 
brought it under his power. 

In the same year, the Gar log and many other invading armies 
came (NR, f. 134b-f. 135a; see TG, p. 111). 


of this father (although this is not supported by the available chronological 
evidence according to Dotson 2009: 26). 


" Later in the text, YO, f. 23b (see TD, p. 149) gives Fire Male Dragon year 
(1016) as the date for the consecration and inauguration celebration of the 
erection of the mTho gling IHa khang chen mo (zhal spro bsgrubs). 


7? This account presents quite detailed information and seems to be fairly 
consistent in the dates, duration, content and finishing of works, which gives it 
a high degree of plausibility. The comparative account in mNga' ris rgyal rabs 
is completely silent in this regard. It does not mention any other works, the 
original programme, statues, paintings, nor the consecration but immediately 
after the foundation works a renovation (Vitali reads zhal sro for zhal sgo) in 
Earth Male Dragon year (1028) is reported, followed by information obviously 
related to this (see Vitali 1996: 53, 109). 


7 This year is based on the calculated birth of 'Od Ide in 983. See n. 57. Martin 
(2019: 204) takes the Sheep year for ‘Od Ide's birth as referring to 995 or 1007, 
and consequently the Bird year when this event is said to have taken place as 
referring to 1021 or 1033. 


^ Gar log seems to be a rendering of Qarluq (also Karluk, etc.), the name of 
a Türkic tribe. They can be identified as having belonged to the Qarakhanid 
dynasty, a political confederation which ruled the west of present-day 
Xinjiang from the 9^ through the 13" centuries. After their conversion to Islam 
in 960, the Qarakhanids destroyed the Samanid dynasty in 1000 and before 
1006 the Buddhist city-state of Khotan was besieged and conquered (Millward 
2007: 50—55; see also Vitali, "Territory and trends in land control: The Byang 
thang ‘Heartland’ and the mNga' ris ‘Periphery’,” this volume, pp. 12-13, and 
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1010: 
‘Od Ide went to the place of 'U then (Khotan) again.” 

That same year, 'Od Ide laid the foundation of a gtsug lag khang 
at Nyar ma (NR, f. 135a; see TG, p. 111) and after two years (1011), 
he established a community of monks (dge dun gyi sde) and a school 
for religious instruction (chos grwa).’® 


1012 (Rat year): 

In the third year," 'Od Ide went to Mar yul and built the temple of 
dPe dug (dPe thub) and founded a monastic community (NR, f. 135a; 
see TG, p. 111).7? 


1016 (Fire Male Dragon year): 

The mTho gling IHa khang chen mo was consecrated and its inau- 

guration celebrated (zhal spro bsgrubs) (YÖ, f. 23b; see TD, p. 149).79 
At the age of twenty-nine, in a Dragon year (1016), Nà ga rà dza 

was fully ordained (YÓ, f. 24b; see TD, p. 150). 


1019 (Earth Female Sheep year): 

After having spread the teaching of the Buddha, etc. for thirty-one 
years? Ye shes ‘od seemed to have passed away in his residence at 
Tholing (YÖ, f. 24a; see TD, p. 149). 


Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, "A brief analysis of the reputed passing away of 
lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od among the Gar log", this volume, p. 329). It cannot be 
excluded that the Gar log/Qarlug/Qarakhanid and other armies also went to 
the south of Khotan, which was not very far from the northern border area of 
the contemporary West Tibetan kingdom. 


75 The text has 'U then bzhi(r) the meaning of which is unclear. Reading gzhi(r) 
instead of bzhifr), thus (to the) place, is a possible solution. The year (1010) is 
calculated back from the account on the following years, up to a Rat year (1012, 
possibly also 1024 or even 1036 as suggested by Martin 2019: 204). 


76 As we do not assume that this foundation refers to the earliest gtsug lag 
khang built at Nyarma, this may well refer to one of the other nearby temples 
(see Jahoda, "Joseph Thsertan Gergan's Report on Nyarma, 1917"; Devers, "An 
archaeological account of Nyarma and its surroundings, Ladakh’; Feiglstorfer, 
"On the architecture of the Buddhist temple complex of Nyarma”, and Kalantari, 
"Note on the spatial iconography of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang in context"). 


7 The text has sum pa byť ba'i lo la, which may refer to the third year (gsum pa) 
or to the year when he was thirty (continuing the way of relating events to his age). 


7$ dPedug (dPe thub) is identical with the modern Spituk monastery in Ladakh. 
In Martin's reading the Rat year of the foundation of this temple corresponds to 
1024 or 1036 (Martin 2019: 204). 


7 Itis unclear whether this refers to a later extension or renovation (see also 
n. 70) or represents a textual inconsistency. 


32 Obviously counting from the year of his ordination in 989. 


8! The offering of twenty-one minor domains (yul chung) by the Great 
Superior One (bla chen po) IHa Ide and the Great Superior One (bla chen po) 


DORA 


1023 (Water Female Pig year): 

After De ba ra dza had been ordained (in 996), twenty-eight years 
passed (when) in the Water Female Pig (chu mo phag) year his father 
lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od passed away (YÖ, f 24b; see TD, p. 150). 


1027 (Rabbit year): 

After that (the passing away of his father lha bla ma Ye shes 'od), 
having like his father protected the teaching (of the Buddha) for 
another five years, De ba ra dza passed away in Rabbit year (1027) 
(YO, f. 24b; see TD, p. 150). 


1027 (Rabbit year) — 1030: 

Na ga ra dza protected the teaching for four full years after having 
been fully ordained for full eleven years, following the passing away 
of this elder brother (in 1027) (YO, f. 24b; see TD, p. 150). 


1037 (1031?): 
Passing away of 'Od Ide. 


1042: 
At the age of fifty-five, Na ga rà dza ( passed away in a mountain 
place (YO, f. 24b; see TD, p. 150). 


the Bodhisattva Ye shes 'od to Rin chen bzang po mentioned in Rin chen bzang 
po rnam thar, f. 34a2-34b2 may have taken place prior to Ye shes 'od's passing 
away but clearly with the aim to dedicate them for worship following his passing 
away. The passage in YO (f. 24a; see TD, p. 149f.) seems to convey the notion 
(presumably in agreement with his bodhisattva status) that he continued to 
work for the benefit of others after he had seemingly left his bodily existence. | 
want to thank Tsering Drongshar for a discussion of this question. 


® For the following narrative of main activities in the lives of the two sons of 
Ye shes 'od a similar account, with partly identical sentences, is found in mNga' 
ris rgyal rabs (Vitali 1996: 60, 114). The essential difference is that in mNga' 
ris rgyal rabs no specific dates are given, only the time-span in terms of years 
passed since earlier events, such as that De ba rà dza protected the teachings 
for twenty-eight years after this ordination (before he must have passed away 
according to Vitali's conclusion in 1023), and that Nà ga rà dza did so for four 
years after his elder brother had passed away (leading to Vitali's conclusion that 
he died in 1027). 


85 The date of ‘Od Ide’s passing away was calculated by Vitali (1996: 117, 180) 
on the basis of mNga' ris rgyal rabs and other sources with reference to Nag 
tsho lo tsà ba and the order by Byang chub 'od given to rGya brTson 'grus seng 
ge to invite Atisa. The information given by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po indicates 
such an invitation extended to Atisa by rGya brTson 'grus seng ge already in 
1031, thus suggesting perhaps an earlier terminus ante quem for ‘Od Ide’s 
passing away (see also NR, p. 112). 
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Christiane Kalantari 


Hariti and Pancika at Tabo: On the Metamorphosis 
of the Protective Couple in Early West Tibetan 
Buddhist Temples" 


This study discusses a recently uncovered wall painting at Tabo 
monastery in Spiti (Himachal Pradesh, India) featuring an impressive 
monumental depiction of Hariti (Phrog ma) and Päncika (INgals] 
rtsen), situated in the sgo khang (entrance hall) of the Tabo gtsug lag 
khang (Figs. 1-2). It constitutes a divine conjugal image comparable 
to the typology found South Asia (Pakistan, Kashmir and India) 
and in Central Asia (Afghanistan). It attempts a reconstruction of 
the iconographic and artistic context of this image dating from 
the earliest phase (ca. end of the 10^ century) of Buddhism in 
historical Western Tibet (mNga' ris skor gsum). Moreover, based 
on depictions of the couple found in other places (such as Khartse,' 
Dungkar? both in the Tsamda District? and the Ngari (mNga' ris) 


* Field work in Tabo was financed by the Austrian Science Fund (FWF) within 
the framework of the research project P21806-G19 "Society, Power and Religion 
in Pre-Modern Western Tibet: Interaction, Conflict and Integration" directed 
by Christian Jahoda at the Institute for Social Anthropology (ISA), Centre for 
Studies in Asian Culture and Social Anthropology (CSACSA), Austrian Academy 
of Sciences, Vienna. In this field work participated also Veronika Hein, Christian 
Jahoda, Julia Schastok, Patrick Sutherland and local informants and assistants 
from Tabo, Thinley Dorje, Dechen Lhundup and Sonam Tsering. | wish to thank 
Eva Allinger and Christian Jahoda for valuable comments and critique on the 
draft of this text, as well as Christian Luczanits, Monika Zin, Gudrun Melzer and 
Amy Heller for important additional information. 


1 Throughout the text the modern popular spelling Khartse (mKhar rtse) is 
used as a convention. Older spellings in Tibetan, as they appear for example in 
various versions of lo chen Rin chen bzang po's medium-length hagiography 
(rnam thar 'bring po), are Kha che, Kha tse, Kha rtse, Khwa tse (see also Jahoda, 
"The foundation of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh", this volume, n. 4, pp. 
279-280). 

? Tibetan Dung dkar, also Dun bkar, Dun mkhar, etc. (cf. Vitali 1996: 631). 


+ Tibetan rTsa mda’ rdzong (see Tsering Gyalpo 2006: 173). 


Prefecture, Tibet Autonomous Region, PR China, as well as in Nako 
(Kinnaur, Himachal Pradesh) and Alchi (Al Ici; Ladakh), it investigates 
the development of its function in the overall spiritual programme 
of the temples and in particular of its prominent role as guardian of 
the portal (sgo b/srungs), partly in ensembles with Hindu gods and 
Indic protectors, local territorial deities and paintings of the patrons. 
This includes the question of the Tibetan sacred ordering of the 
natural environment and in particular the issue of the symbiosis 
of Buddhism with Brahmanism/Hinduism, which was discussed by 
David Seyfort Ruegg (2008). In this context the concepts of laukika 
(mundane) and lokottara (transmundane) relevant in this process of 
shaping and protecting sacred space will be analysed with regard of 
their validity in the context of Western Himalayan and in particular 
West Tibetan art and architecture. 

This preliminary study focuses on following aspects: 

1. Classification of the iconographic elements and various different 
figural typologies of Hariti, depicted with her husband Päficika, or as a 
single image found in West Tibetan art from the 10" to 13! centuries. 

2. Analysis ofthe spatial position, function in the overall programme 
and the hierarchy of iconographic themes in the entrance hall in which 
the couple is embedded and the transformation/metamorphosis of 
their form and function in later temples 

3. An attempt at an interpretation of the ideology associated with 
this class of protectors, and images of the popular female goddess 
Hariti in particular, in early West Tibetan temples and the political and 
religious conditions that may have furthered the popularity of this 
type of guardian figure in 10/11 century Western Tibet. 

4. Analysis of the form, function and symbolism of the entrance 
hall within the characteristic tripartite spatial layout of vihara-like 
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1. Wall paintings of Hariti and 
Päficika above the portal of the 
sgo khang, Tabo gtsug lag khang 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


temple structures in the region also reflecting the organisation of 
worship.” 


Introduction 
Although the sgo khang of the Tabo gtsug lag khang? (ca. end of 10'^ 


^ The layout contrasts to mandalic centralised structures from the end of the 


10" century such as the Tholing Gyatsa (brGya rtsa)—sometimes also referred 
to as Ye shes ‘od lha khang—which was perhaps not intended for a wider 
public (Luczanits 2004: 285); for ground-plans of Tholing monastery (see http:// 
archresearch.tugraz.at/results/Tholing/Plaene_Pdf/tholing_monastic complex. pdf 
(accessed 17 June 2013). 


° The temple referred to as gtsug lag khang consists of a narrow sgo khang, the 


du khang erected on a rectangular ground plan and a cella (dri gtsang khang) 
with a circumambulation path (skor lam) (see also Luczanits 2004: 34). See 
Jahoda ("The foundation of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh", this volume) 
for a discussion of the temple's classification in various historical sources. 
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century), the earliest Buddhist temple in historical Western Tibet with 
an almost intact artistic programme is singular in the evolutionary 
history of iconography, political theology, style and architecture in 
the region the sacred space of the temple has hitherto received little 
attention. Some aspects of the sgo khang‘s religio-artistic programme 
at Tabo have been discussed by Tucci 1988: 25, Klimburg-Salter 
et al. 1997: 77-89, Luczanits 2004: 35, and Papa-Kalantari 2007b. 
The lack of detailed research with regard to this sacred space can 
be explained by the fact that large sections of its paintings only 
became visible again and were thus rediscovered during the last 
three decades due to the cleaning campaigns by the Archaeological 
Survey of India (ASI).5 In addition a significant feature of the pictorial 
ensemble depicted above the portal, which is the focus of this study, 
has been uncovered as recently as 2009 (Fig. 1). 

During field research in a multidisciplinary team directed 
by Christian Jahoda at Tabo in late summer 2009 the author 
documented together with Patrick Sutherland the newly cleaned— 
but unfortunately (partly) massively retouched— wall paintings above 
the entrance portal to the sgo khang, representing a key element of 
its programme. Despite the poor and to some degree hypothetical 
reconstruction work it is still possible to get an idea of the original 
shape of the paintings, which feature an impressive monumental 
Häriti together with her husband Paficika enthroned like a royal 
couple. The tutelary couple reflects an independent iconographic 
theme at Tabo and occupies a prominent position above the portal. 
The space dedicated to its representation is precisely defined by 
the width of the door. This may indicate traditions of devotion such 
as the ritual walk below images or sculptures—as observable in 
the assembly hall of this temple—as signs of veneration as well as 
associated with the devotee's hope of receiving blessings from these 
images. Very different types and positions of the couple appear 
in the cave temples at Khartse and Dungkar and in the Buddhist 
monuments at Sumda (gSum mda’ chung) and Alchi (in Ladakh), 
where they are integrated in different iconographic ensembles. The 
important and hitherto unpublished image of the couple in the sgo 
khang of the Tabo gtsug lag khang is the earliest example of this 
tradition and thus the starting point of a comparative study of form 
and idea of this theme in a wider regional context.’ 


6 Since 1992 the ASI has been conducting cleaning campaigns of the wall 
paintings; these revealed fragments of the early phase of paintings in the skor 
lam (for the sequence of cleaning phases see also Klimburg-Salter 1994: 21ff.). 


7 This contribution continues to discuss the issue of Hindu and pan-Indian 
deities appearing in the pantheon of West Tibetan Buddhist temples (see, 
for example, Luczanits 2008 who was among the first to address this topic) 
although from a wider regional and comparative perspective. 


The painting programme of the sgo khang, in contrast to that in 
the du khang, is difficult to read due to the lack of primary sources 
of its iconography. So far it has perhaps also not been investigated 
adequately due to its seemingly lack of refinement, at first sight 
representing a graphic style that uses sober colours, in contrast to 
the brilliant palette of the later du khang's programme featuring 
a three-dimensional Vajradhätu mandala reflecting Kashmiri-style 
aesthetics around the late 30s/early 40s of the 11" century, executed 
ca. 40 years later than the sgo khang paintings, also based upon the 
so-called Renovation Inscription (Steinkellner and Luczanits 1999). 
The characteristic features of this later style include the ample use 
of expensive, bright pigments and unified pictorial programmes 
representing mandalas of different classes in which individual deities 
reside in sacred spaces defined by celestial abodes filled with light 
or by idealised architectonic settings. However, the painting style in 
the sgo khang deserves more attention and a closer examination. 
Also the investigations of local variations and internal relationships 
between the early (8"-10" centuries) Buddhist artefacts in Western 
Tibet have not advanced very far as yet. 

As has been shown elsewhere (cf. Jahoda and Papa-Kalantari 
2009, and Jahoda and Kalantari, "Power and religion in pre- 
modern Western Tibet: The monumental Avalokite$vara stela in 
Cogro, Purang”, this volume, p. 38) the archaic features, among 
them the hieratic strictness, a dominance of ornamental details 
and the pictorial density of the composition of the paintings in 
the sgo khang, with seemingly monotonous rows of donor figures, 
are features of a distinctive, stylistically influential artistic idiom, 
endowing these paintings with their quality and originality. These 
characteristics recall the ceremonial hieratic style of early Tibetan 
art, an artistic trend which developed in interaction with Tibetan art 
in Central Asia during the Yar lung dynasty and was prevalent in 
the region at the end of the 10^ century in the medium of painting 
and sculpture. While the rows of minor protectors on the side walls 
of the sgo khang draw on an early local Kashmir-inspired style, the 
monumental protective couple shows affinities with highly refined 
artwork from the thriving Buddhist centres in Bihar and Bengal, as will 
be shown. This early multifaceted artistic phase was later followed 
by another idiom associated with Kashmir-style aesthetics as found 
in the programme of the du khang, executed during the renovation 
phase (ca. 1042). These two stylistically distinct painting phases in 
the Tabo gtsug lag khang represent a fascinating conceptual whole, 
which is significant for the interpretation of the political theology of 
the time. A key element in the sgo khang's religio-artistic programme 
are representations of male and female donors on the side walls, 
with a portrait of Ye shes 'od, the temple's founder (according to 


Wheel of Life 


the Renovation Inscription), who—perhaps together with lo chen Rin 
chen bzang po—was the principal personality responsible for the re- 
establishment of Mahayana Buddhism in Western Tibet from the late 
10* century onward (a period which later became known as bstan 
pa phyi dar or "Later Diffusion of Buddhism"). Ye shes 'od is depicted 
with his two sons among monks and lay personalities on the south 
wall of the sgo khang, while the noble elite and nuns are shown on 
the opposite and less prestigious north wall. The maintenance of the 
older paintings in the sgo khang, which do not seem to have been 
affected by the restoration, reflects not only the important role of 
this earlier historic personality in the self-representation of the ruling 
elite in the 11" century but also signals the conscious demonstration 
of legitimacy based on the continuity of a tradition. 


The Tutelary Couple in the Tabo sgo khang: A Singular iconographic 
Type in the Evolutionary History of Early West Tibetan Temples’ 
Decorative Programmes 

Hariti and Päfcika are on the entrance wall (east wall) of the sgo 
khang of the Tabo gtsug lag khang (cf. Figs. 1-2). This temple shows 
a characteristic vihara-like tripartite layout (Fig. 3), comparable to 
the Khorchag Jo khang, the Alchi 'Du khang and the Nyarma gtsug 
lag khang consisting of a sgo khang (or veranda), du khang (main 
hall) and cella (dri gtsang khang) or niche, typically also displaying 
different forms of realisation of the idea of the interior and exterior 
ambulatories. Tabo is important as it is the only example in these 
temples that provides an insight into the original spiritual programme 
of the sgo khang. The latter is a narrow space, rectangular in ground 
plan with two platforms positioned on the west wall leading to the 
du khang. The east wall is ca. 7 m long and 4 m high and shows 
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Cosmological Image 


2. Sketch of wall paintings on 
entrance wall of the sgo khang (east 
wall), Tabo gtsug lag khang (drawing: 
C. Kalantari, 2010). 


the Entry Hall! 
tionof |} 
1 
1 


Ambulatory (skor lam) 


MÀ 


3. Ground plan: Tabo gtsug lag khang 
(drawing: H. Feiglstorfer, 2011; with 
sketch of the wall paintings, sgo khang 
[east wall] by C. Kalantari, 2010). 


4. Detail of samsaracakra: 
entrance wall, sgo khang, 
Tabo gtsug lag khang 

(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


5. Detail of cosmological 
imagery: entrance wall, sgo 
khang, Tabo gtsug lag khang 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


a composition with three linked themes: a samsäracakra— "Wheel of 
Rebirths" (or bhavacakra/srid pa'i 'khor lo)*—is shown to the left of the 
divine couple, representing the different forms of existence (Fig. 4), 
while on the right there is a cosmological image (reflecting myths of 
the creation of the universe and cosmogony) (Fig. 5). The latter shows 
Sumeru as axis mundi in the centre of the universe represented as 
stepped pyramid around which sun and moon revolve. On the top of 
the mount Indra's palace is visible, indicating his paradise, which is 


8 Concerning the terminology used for the wheel in the Vinaya, only the simple 
designation "five-part wheel" is used. The term mainly used in the Tibetan sphere 
is srid pa'i 'khor lo, which stands for bhavacakra in Sanskrit ("Wheel of Existences"). 
However, | have chosen to use the term samsäracakra/ Wheel of Rebirths following 
research by Schlingloff and Zin. The authors pointed out that the equation of the 
water-wheel alluding to it being driven by a higher power used as metaphor for 
the circle of rebirths and samsara is a constant feature in Indian religious literature 
(Zin and Schlingloff 2007: 4). | also follow her terminology due to the fact that 
the visual material on which Zin's analysis is based are the cave temples at Ajanta 
(Ajantä) which share comparable decorative schemes in the entrance hall with 
Tabo. | wish to thank Gudrun Melzer for these leads. 
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also known as the Heaven of the “Thirty-Three” (Gods) (trayastrimsa).° 
Sumeru is symbolically equated with Mount Kailas, surrounded by 
seven oceans and mountains in which different classes of deities 
and lower beings dwell. In the upper part the different heavens are 
represented. Such images were understood as meditative aids and 
symbolic offerings to the gods in the mgon khang (Essen and Thingo 
1989: 248). Cosmological imagery is also important as it reflects the 
idea of cosmogony as the basis of the emergence/appearance of the 
Buddha as well the origin of the lineage of $àkyamuni's clan and of 
kingship in general (see Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Kalantari, "Guge 
kingdom-period murals in the Zhag grotto in mNga' ris, Western 
Tibet", this volume, p. 424). The programme on the entrance wall 
represents a cosmological order according to the matrix of Buddhist 
world-view, with the ideal pair or primordial parents in its centre. 
It also brings a core element of Buddhist teaching to the mind of 
the devotee, namely the concept of dependent origination, best 
expressed in the Wheel of Rebirths. The co-presence of the Wheel of 
Rebirths and Hariti perhaps enhances the idea of the reform of the 
demonic behaviour of Häriti and her transformation into a goddess 
during various life-cycles, demonstrating the possibility of a more 
favourable rebirth due to moral behaviour. The idea of birth and 
creation—as will be proposed—is presumably another aspect of 
the symbolism of this type of image in the context of an ensemble 
with cosmological imagery.? The composition on the entrance 
walls recalls ensembles featuring the Wheel of Rebirths, a didactic 
inscription and tutelary deities depicted in the veranda of Cave XVII 
at Ajanta, representing an early example of a vihara-type monastery 
with a tri-partite structure as also found at Tabo.!! The function of 
this iconographic ensemble, decisive for the interpretation of the 
iconology and function of the entrance hall, will be discussed below. 

In the lower sphere on the two bordering walls to the left and 
right (Figs. 6-7) there are donor depictions and founders with 


? According to several texts, after his enlightenment, the Buddha Sakyamuni 
visited the Heaven of the Thirty-Three Gods to preach to his mother and the other 
inhabitants, who had passed away without the benefit of hearing the doctrine. 


10 The pair of cosmic diagrams is also depicted in the porch of the du khang 
of the Gyatsa at Tholing and Samye (bSam yas) (Klimburg-Salter et al. 1997: 81) 
as well as in a position to the right of the portal to the du khang at Shalu (Zhwa 
lu). The latter publication contains also a description of the Wheel of Rebirths at 
Tabo. 


11 Depictions in the vestibule of the Great Temple (gtsug lag khang) in the 
Jo khang of Lhasa (which is also based on a tri-partite structure of vestibule, 
main hall and sanctum) show comparable iconographic elements and protector 
divinities. However, the vestibule stems from a period from the 11^ century 
onwards. The chapels of mundane "spirits" were originally perhaps positioned 
once in the niches flanking the portal. 


eminent historic personages seated on thrones at the centre, and 
dignified by honorific textiles above them alluding to luxury art in 
Central Asia. Religious dignitaries partly sit on carpets defining their 
religious space. In the centre of the uppermost register of donor 
imagery on the south wall the Royal Lama (lha bla ma) Ye shes ‘od 
is shown, “possibly on the occasion of a public ceremony connected 
with the foundation or consecration of the temple” as first proposed 
by Luczanits (2004: 34). In addition, the iconographic ensemble of 
donors with a group of eight water spirits (Skt. naga, Tib. klu) in its 
vicinity suggests a depiction of specific rituals associated with the 
erection of temples as described in relevant texts (see see Gu ge Tshe 
ring rgyal po and Kalantari, "Guge kingdom-period murals in the Zhag 
grotto in mNga' ris, Western Tibet", this volume, pp. 413-414). The 
sitting positions and specific seats (thrones and carpets)—enhanced 
by a subtle language of sitting modes and hand gestures—define a 
strict social order. The figures are integrated in a simple grid-system, 
with a central axis drawn in red lines. To the left of the middle axis 
are lay people, while religious personalities dwell to the right side. 


Both groups face this middle axis, alluding to a space in which two 
rows of people sit facing each other. Ye she 'od is enthroned in the 
topmost zone on a high wooden seat, while other monks are on 
lower seats covered with carpets. Most of the lay people on the 
lower registers in the left section of both north and south walls are 
shown kneeling (Fig. 7) and are slightly smaller.'? Typically of donor 
depictions of the region, female members of the noble family are 
shown subordinated to the patron, in a less prestigious position in 
the seating order and shown in profile. It is significant to note that 
Ye shes 'od's son De ba ra dza (*Devaräja) is shown in the right-hand 
section representing the religious world, thus acting like a bond or 
mediator between the religious sphere and the lay world.? The strict 


12 In the newly cleaned wall paintings of donor images at the north wall the lay 
people in the lower zone are also shown kneeling and facing the main wall as if 
shown in a procession to the gtsug lag khang. 


3 Klimburg-Salter 1994: 29 suggested that he may have been the abbot of the 
Tabo community. 
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6. Rows of donors and protectors 
above: sgo khang (south 

wall), Tabo gtsug lag khang 

(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


7. Rows of donors, nuns and 
protectors above: sgo khang 
(north wall), Tabo gtsug lag khang 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


8. Wallin the entrance hall (sgo 
khang) leading to the du khang: 
Tabo gtsug lag khang (C. Kalantari, 
2009). 


9. Srung ma (sman chen mo) Wi nyu 
myin (lost) riding on deer flanked 
by female devotees (?) in local 
costumes: sgo khang (above portal 
to du khang), Tabo gtsug lag khang 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


hierarchy in such ceremonies is a constant feature in Tibetan culture, 
defining and shaping sacred space and reflecting the social order 
up to the present day. Accordingly, the images at Tabo perhaps 
reflect historical ceremonies in ephemeral spaces made of tents and 
baldachins outside the temple. 

It is a characteristic feature of West Tibetan art that donors 
occupy a prominent position in the pictorial programmes of various 
media, including in illuminated manuscripts (Allinger, Tsering Gyalpo 
and Kalantari 2012). A later donor painting accompanying the 
Renovation Inscription in the du khang features the enthroned Lord- 
Ruler Royal Monk Byang chub ‘od (rje rgyal lha btsun)'* shown in a 
condensed group portrait in the midst of the religious and lay elite. 
The composition shows a condensed formulation of the same theme 
in the sgo khang, but the here the royal monk is commemorated 
in an idealised portrait and in a setting borrowed from religious 
imagery such as the First Sermon of the Buddha (Papa-Kalantari 


14 |n the Renovation Inscription Byang chub ‘od is referred to as lha btsun pa, 
rje rgyal lha btsun (rgyal being an uncertain reading) and chos rgyal rje btsun (cf. 
Steinkellner and Luczanits 1999: 16-18). These titles express the joint religious 
and secular functions he seems to have occupied at the same time. See also 
Jahoda and Kalantari 2016: 99, 
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2008: fig. 186, 187; see also Jahoda and Kalantari 2016: 98-101). 
In addition, the throne adorned with wheels alluding to the wheel 
of the dharma as well as a chariot—usually reserved for religious 
images—clearly signals his elevated spiritual status. In this system 
of a sacredly ordered world the aristocratic elite is shown not only 
as a protector of the Buddhist law (which is a main factor of social 
cohesion in this period) and as a link between the religious order and 
worldly power but as mediators between the mundane sphere and 
the realm of the Buddha. The ruling elite in the sgo khang is shown 
in pictorial ensembles with protectors emphasising the aspect of 
the rulers as protectors of society. The “granting of protection” is a 
common image of kingship which was established in early Tibetan 
period. The ruler as "protection-giver" is also a component of self- 
representation in the old mgon khang of Shalu Monastery in Central 
Tibet. There the demonstration of the ethos of sovereignty also 
includes the demonstration of military prowess, equestrian culture 
and arms and armour. 

Above the assembly of dignitaries on the south wall of the sgo 
khang at Tabo there is an ensemble of ‘dii minores’ included in the 
Buddhist pantheon: great Hindu and Indic gods, protector divinities, 
lower spirits and guardian figures, again recalling a comparable 
configuration in the old sgo khang of Shalu (ca. 1030); (cf. Diagrams 
2-6 by Luczanits in Klimburg-Salter 1997). Ricca and Fournier (1996: 
345ff. and 355) were among the first to connect several groups of 
gods depicted there with the outer spheres of different mandalas of 
the Yoga Tantra class. On the opposite side of the protector couple, 
positioned on the wall leading to the du khang is the srung ma Wi 
nyu myin with a group of attendant figures flanking her (Jahoda 
2006, Rathje 2007, Jahoda and Papa-Kalantari 2009) in front of a 
ritual cloth decorated with simple stripes (Figs. 8-9). The nine female 
figures on each side of the (lost) protectress are shown in a slight 
movement and orientation towards the central figure atypical for 
divine imagery in this period. Thus—in contrast to suggestions 
in previous research, such as by Klimburg-Salter (1997: 78)—they 
most likely do not represent goddesses. The scene rather seems to 
commemorate a ritual in which the local female elite (notably no 
men are shown) is engaged, richly attired with local costumes and 
jewellery of the time.'> The panel with the female protective deity at 
Tabo, reminiscent of a more archaic belief system associated with 
specific locales and with the protection of the main hall—as indicated 
in the accompanying inscription below—is shown as subordinated 
to two large, terrifying, almost life-size gate-protectors (dvarapala, 
sgo b/srungs) in clay in front of flames. 


15 | am grateful for discussions and suggestions on this topic by Christian Jahoda. 


The typology and style of the royal couple (Figs. 10-11) 
represents a figural convention typical of higher divinities in India, 
perhaps reflecting Päla-stylistic features (see below) and the image 
is elaborately rendered. In contrast, Indic and Hindu divinities on 
the west, south and north walls are smaller in scale, in a graphic 
idiom with simply drawn outlines of bodily features, shading along 
the contours and little interest in naturalistic representation of the 
physique. Paintings from the same period in and around the dri 
gtsang khang show shared stylistic features. In contrast, lay and 
monastic personalities and the group image with the srung ma 
depicted on the wall above the door leading into the du khang 
reflect a more local style, using a restricted palette and simple 
graphic outlines resulting in rather planar figural representations. 
The category of lay imagery reflects specific "local" features 
endowing the figures with certain individualised elements: this 
notion is reflected in the dress convention (long, patterned lower 
robes and heavy long capes above, multiple rows of necklaces and 
head jewellery), but also in schematised facial features such as long 
faces, short foreheads, large, protuberant eyes. Again, similar stylistic 
features of lay imagery and above all the differentiation of specific 
categories of treatment of the bodily features contrasting with high 
divinities, Indic gods and donors/royal elite can also be found in the 
old sgo khang of Shalu in Central Tibet. The conscious representation 
of diverse stylistic idioms including conventionalised individual or 
portrait-like features in lay imagery—which also play a dominant 
role in religious compositions of various types—are a significant 
feature in the artistic production in West Tibetan temples. It is also 


an important element in the programme of the Khartse cave temple 
(Nyag lha khang) (Tshe ring rgyal po and Papa-Kalantari 2009: fig. 
20). The stylistic groups of Indic deities and lay imagery at Tabo in 
particular feature figures that are typically shown in a static mode 
or in a hieratic frontality, with shovel-shaped faces adorned with 
high crowns. In general, sober pigments and contrasting colours are 
used. The simple outlines of the figures form an appealing contrast 
to the richness of decorative elements such as costumes, jewels and 
elements of material culture like luxury textiles. These characteristics 
recall the 10'"-century Avalokitesvara sculpture at ICog ro in Purang 
County, representing an early Tibetan style strongly linked to the 
early Tibetan art that emerged in the 9" century in Central Asia and 
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10. Hariti, sgo khang (entrance 
wall), Tabo gtsug lag khang 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


11. Pähcika, sgo khang (entrance 
wall), Tabo gtsug lag khang 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


Central Tibet and was continued up to the 10^ century in Western 
Tibet (mNga' ris skor gsum. Cf. Papa-Kalantari and Jahoda 2010, and 
Jahoda and Kalantari, "Power and religion in pre-modern Western 
Tibet", this volume, pp. 25-60. 

The tutelary pair Hariti and Paficika in the sgo khang at Tabo adds 
an important new Indic stylistic trend to the corpus of early Tibetan 
art, with features that differ from the Kashmir-style aesthetics in 
the 'du khang. Significantly, in no other hitherto known temple in 
the region is the couple shown as an independent monumental 
configuration in the overall iconographic programme, featuring a 
royal couple in regal attire: there is a crowned Päficika above the 
entrance portal enthroned with arms (lance) held like a sceptre with 
his wife Hariti, both characterised by marked ceremonially solemn 
frontality. This autonomous depiction of each of the gods contrasts 
with the purely Indic divine pairs shown as a compositional unity, 
such as Kubera lovingly embracing his spouse sitting on his leg 
in a mandala depiction at Nako (Lotsäba lha khang) as already 
identified by Luczanits (2008).'* What the latter unifies is the idea 
of erotic attraction as an indication of divine grace, absent in the 
representation of the protective pair at Tabo. Hariti at Tabo is shown 
enthroned in sumptuous clothes and richly bejewelled with a child 
in her arms signalling motherhood. A large group of children—only 
male offspring—(according to the legend more than 500) is placed 
around and below the couple," shown in complex postures with 
only the upper part of the body covered, mainly engaged in playful 
fights with swords and shields, partly while hanging by their feet 
from a rope.'? They appear to be testing and exercising their martial 
virtues, which possibly enhances the protective idea of their parents 
enthroned above. In the composition they function like clamps 
linking the horizontal upper border of the portal with the seated 
couple. The poles on which the rope is fixed and which stand on this 
portal appear like a light architectural structure supporting the whole 
configuration. With regard to the dating, the stylistic features and 


16 Cf. the diagrams figs. 44.1-44.2, pp. 495-96 in Luczanits 2008 illustrating 
the spatial organization of the deities in the mandala in this publication. 
Interestingly the spouse is shown in Tibetan attire and jewellery also found in 
donor depictions in the temple, while her partner is shown with a crown and 
dhoti in Indian fashion. 


17 According to Shaw 2006: 122, typically eight children are shown in Gandhàran 
imagery. 

18 A short first description is by Klimburg-Salter who (mis)interpreted the 
children below Häriti (although no love scene is observable) as "half-naked 
figures fighting and loving" (Klimburg-Salter 1997: 82, caption figs. 43, 44) 
and as "half naked, some wrestling or embracing" (ibid.: 82). The position of a 
couple surrounded by children at play above the portal leaves no doubt that it 
shows the popular tutelary couple. 
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ornamental elements are consistent with the surrounding paintings 
from the earliest phase of the temple, ca. up to the end of 1000 CE, 
as well as ceiling paintings and images in and around the cella also 
dating from this period. 

The divine mother is shown in a hieratic position sitting with one 
leg folded inward and the other possibly pendant, in the posture of 
royal ease (lalitäsana). However, due to missing parts in this area it 
cannot be excluded that she is shown in the posture of dhyanasana. 
Her right hand is shown in a boon-granting gesture (varadamudra). 
She is richly attired in a sumptuous robe and intricately detailed 
ornaments, wearing bell anklets and round earrings. Her husband is 
shown in regal attire holding a staff or lance, while in later phases she is 
represented in a different form, namely multi-faced with an unclothed 
upper torso. Both Häriti and Päncika sit on a piece of decorated textile 
or pillow and are each framed by a nimb and an aureole in rainbow 
colours. Hariti’s left hand is on her leg, holding a small boy (rather a 
small adult); his hand is stretched out to touch her breast or grasp 
the necklace.? She wears a tight-fitting robe decorated with large 
ornamental patterns of connected circles. A long scarf floats, shaping 
a kind of frame, enlarging her contour and also indicating her divine 
nature. The robes of the couple clearly convey a sense of luxury. 

In the Graeco-Iranian tradition of Gandhära and in early Kashmir- 
style sculpture, the deity is characteristically attired with a thin cloth 
lying naturalistically in small folds revealing the contours of her body, 
while at Tabo the large surface pattern of the robe leads to a flattening 
of the body, typical of the West Tibetan ornamental tradition in various 
media. The mudra and asana recall Pala- period sculpture from Bihar of 
the 11" century (cf. Shaw 2006: 133, see fora further comparison https:// 
www.artic.edu/artworks/20238/goddess-hariti-seated-holding-a- 
child); however while the Päla-type, typically emphasises the yaksini- 
ideal displaying feminine beauty, with ample contours, rounded, 
softly modelled treatment of the body, at Tabo an eastern Indian type 
appears to be combined with sumptuous garments covering the body, 
focusing on her regal aspect. An interesting comparative material is 
provided by a Hariti-Paficika-group in stone from the Päla-period, in 
which both are shown as royal figures embellished with high crowns. 
The goddess is shown on a bodhisattva-like figural model displaying 
varadamudra, while her child reaches out an arm to grasp her necklace, 
also found in the Tabo example.” 


19 This element is typical of both Indian and Gandhäran imagery (cf. Granoff 
1970: fig. 25). 


?0 The sculpture is from Padumshahr Tank; now at the Varendra Museum, 
Rajshahi, Bangladesh; for an image see http://huntingtonarchive.osu.edu/ 
(digital database collection: Scan Number 0013082). 


The static posture and frontality emphasises the divine, trans- 
mundane nature of the Tabo couple, which contrasts with the 
interest in naturalistic movement and interaction between figures in 
later Kashmiri style (12-13 century) temples at Nako and Dungkar. 
While the depiction of Paficika in an independent conjugal imagery at 
Tabo appears to be singular, Hariti features prominently in all phases 
of early Western Himalayan temples both in mandala configurations 
and as an independent tutelary goddess. 


Earlier Representations of the Tutelary Couple in Central Asia 
and India 
According to Buddhist texts, Pähcika was the senäpati, or general 
of the army of Vaisravana, and leader of yaksas famous for his mer- 
its related to glorious military victories and Hariti was originally a 
goddess of smallpox but later became a source of protection and 
fertility?! Pähcika was considered patron deity of Kashmir, which is 
of course in particular relevant for the West Tibetan cultural context 
with historic ties to Kashmir as a vibrant Buddhist cultural centre. 
According to various legends the child-devouring ogress was 
turned into a goddess by Buddha, whereupon she became the 
protectress of all children. She rose from the ranks of the yaksinis to 
the reign as the yaksini queen together with her husband Pàficika.? 
The history of the conversion took place in the north/Gandhara 
according to most of the legends and various versions of her legend 
place her career in Kashmir and the Himalayas. Texts that narrate 
the story of Häriti in detail can be found in the Avadanakalpalatà 
(Zin 2003: 237). She is further portrayed in the Vinaya of the 
Mülasarvastivada-school (cf. Panglung 1981: 196). In a version of 
her legend in the Vinaya, Sakyamuni also addressed the monastic 
worship of Häriti (Shaw 2006: 120), which is also described by the 
Chinese pilgrim I-tsing. He relates the conversion tale with the 
promise of the Buddha to feed her and her family every day in his 
monasteries, which resulted in the tradition of food offerings by the 
monastic community as part of her cult (Takakusu 1896: 37; cited 
after Shaw 2006: 120; cf. also Zin 2003: 237). The Chinese pilgrim 
also says that she is found represented in the porch of monasteries 
or in the refectory and that lay people also made offerings to her, 
praying for children (Shaw 2006: 120). Hàriti thus combines values 
of protection and procreation but also the idea of the Buddha 
extending his compassion and help to every human who converts 


21 See Rosenfield 1967: 245f. (cited after Granoff 1970: 162). 


2 Hariti and Päficika are represented at the entrance to the sanctum (ante- 
cella) of Ajanta Cave Il, protecting the cella together with the Four Dharmaräjas 
(Zin 2003: 236). 


to Buddhism and follows moral behaviour. The portal is the suitable/ 
meaningful position to bring this concept to the mind of the devotee 
at the beginning of his path to the focus of the cult in the sanctum. 

In order to define the context of form and ideas of the Tabo couple, 
the complex evolutionary history of tutelary couples of wealth and 
military protection in India and Gandhära should be mentioned. One 
of the pioneers of the study of this iconographic theme in Central 
Asia, North-West India and Japan was Rosenfield (1967), who related 
it to the dynastic cult; Phyllis Granoff (1970) traced the genesis of 
the Vaisravana-Pafcika-Kuvera-Pharro-complex and showed how 
these deities were closely related. She also reconstructed the social 
and historic circumstances of their popularity.? In Gandhära the pair 
can have many different composite forms, often the couple is shown 
with a lance or staff, and Häriti holding a money purse, partly in 
"northern" dress. This pair is closely related to Iranian forms of Pharro 
and Ardoxso. Pharro's attributes include a purse, shield, lance and 
bowl or fire. "He represents the Iranian farr or xvaranah, the ‘kingly 
glory" and also "a tutelary divinity of the reigning monarch and the 
legitimizing factor in his rule" (Granoff 1970: 163). Paficika in the 
Kushan realm may be represented as purely Indian, or "northern"/ 
Iranian in both costume and content or in armour. Apart from his 
military aspect Pancika can also be portrayed holding the money 
purse and thus containing the ideological content of the god of 
plenty combining "military attributes of the senapati Pancika with 
the benevolence of his master, Kuvera-Vaisravana, the god of wealth. 
This Pähcika-Kuvera-Vaisravana is extremely close in conception to 
the god Pharo, who was likewise regarded as a protector of wealth 
and giver of armed strength" (Granoff 1970: 163). This type is also 
represented in a Kashmiri relief, with a Pharo-Kuvera-Vaisravana in 
"northern" couture (with a crown?) sitting on a pot of plenty and 
Ardox$o-Sri holds a lotus or cornucopia (Fig. 12), recalling the royal, 
"northern" attire (from the viewpoint of South-Asian communities, 
corresponding to their mythical origin) of the Tabo couple. Several 
examples of Kubera/Kuvera sitting next to Hàriti can be found in 
Mathura (Zin 2003: 240) illustrating that the complex amalgamation 
of ideas of wealth, fertility and military attributes can also be found 
in the Indian sphere. According to Granoff (1970: 167) Vaisravana 


?3 See also Bachhofer (1937) (he first identified the two couples) and Gnoli 
(1996); for a summary of the evolutionary history of the tutelary couple see 
Zin 2003: 236ff. Paficika and Häriti are related to the Iranian deities Pharo 
(with wings) and Ardox$o in particular during the Kushan period. In this period 
the pairs not only bear a striking resemblance, they were also closely related 
with regard to their conception, insofar as they were conceived as deities of 
prosperity and military value and they were partly regarded as tutelary deities 
of the local Kushan dynasty (Granoff 1970: 162). 
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12. Stone sculpture, Kashmir: Pharo- 
Kuvera-Vaisravana on a pot of 

plenty and Ardoxšo-Śrī with lotus or 
cornucopia (after Granoff 1970: 163). 


13. Hariti (above Mahakala), Dungkar, 
Cave Il, inner face of the portal 
(C. Kalantari, 2007). 


14. Häriti: outside the geometric frame 
of the mandala, Dungkar, Cave || 
(C. Kalantari, 2007). 


seems to have assumed the source of the state’s monarchs at Khotan 
and his status is that of the power behind their rule. In Kashmir, 
Paficika—as already mentioned—was worshipped as patron deity,” 


24 In the Mahamayarividyarajnisatra Paficika is portrayed as patron deity of 
Kashmir and his son is described as the patron deity of China (Zin 2003: 240, n. 
34). 
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which must have furthered the popularity of the cult of the tutelary 
couple and the spread of cult images associated with it, which may 
have also reached Western Tibet (mNga' ris skor gsum).?° 


Parallel Phenomena to the Tabo Tutelary Couple in Other Temples 
and Later Developments in Western Tibet 

At Tabo we find an emphasis of the regal aspect of Paficika with a 
crown: Paficika appears to show a god in royal or "northern" dress 
(which is typically associated with the aspect of wealth-bestowing 
of Kuvera, or Vaisravana, the King of the North) combined with the 
aspect of sendpati Paficika with an arm (lance) related to his ideological 
content as giver of armed strength. 

The conjugal type of Paficika and Häriti at Tabo appears to stand 
in the long and lasting tradition of independent tutelary couples 
of wealth and protection which play an important role in Buddhist 
communities in Central Asia and North-West India/Kashmir. A huge 
number of early sculptures reflect the popularity of this cult in 
Gandhära and Kashmir, mostly following a synthesis of Graeco-Iranian 
and Indian forms and ideas. Due to the chronological distance and the 
limited number of relevant objects, a direct link cannot be postulated. 
The reconstruction of the artistic and cultural context of the typology 
of the Tabo couple needs further investigation, in particular with 
regard to its markedly Indian components of Häriti, perhaps reflecting 
early North-West Indian art or the art ofthe Indian plains. The detailed 
depiction of children engaged in fighting and wrestling activities 
defining a scene covering a huge part of the wall cannot be compared 
with representations of this theme found in any relevant sculptures, 
with their concentration on the main icon and a condensed depiction 
of the children in a frieze below or on the sides. The naturalistically 
rendered children may represent an independent pictorial tradition 
with a strong local flavour and a certain freedom of the painter. 

Independent singular images of Häriti and those integrated into 
mandalas follow different visual and religious traditions. An example 
of an autonomous depiction of Hariti can be found in the porch or 
jamb of the portal (which has a comparable function to the sgo khang 
in previous periods) of a single-chamber cave temple at Dungkar 


25 See also an image of a goddess with a hybrid form of lotus/cornucopia 
published by Héléne Diserens (1993: 72) from the village of Brar in Kashmir, 
which Foucher discovered, probably representing a river goddess, related to the 
mythic origin in Kashmir according to a Buddhist text, in which Kasyapa asked 
the goddess to settle there in order to purify the country by the gift of water. 
This example should demonstrate the widespread popularity of yaksa deities, 
both male and female as protectors and patron deities of Kashmir. Comparable 
lotus-blossoms recalling cornucopia can be found on the dri gtsang khang 
ceiling design in the gtsug lag khang at Tabo. 


(Cave Il). The prominent position in the porch demonstrates that this 
female spirit associated with fertility and procreation maintains her 
important position in the ensemble of protectors associated with 
foundation of the ruling elites up to the 13" century. She is represented 
subordinated to the protector god Mahäkäla (shown half-naked 
with one arm raised and a skull in his hand) (Fig. 13). Hàriti is shown 
with one arm raised holding a cup or bowl while cradling an infant 
to her breast. Other boys are shown around her in playful attitudes. 
Due to the poor state of preservation almost nothing can be said 
about the costume. She seems to wear a crown but the Tibetan-style 
necklace made of corals and turquoises is likely a later addition. She 
looks at the practitioner/devotee and is shown in a rather open and 
free composition covering a large space while her depiction outside 
the mandala (Fig. 14) seems to follow a strict iconographic formula, 
perhaps on the model of a sketchbook. Opposite the portal there is 
a proud warrior on horseback, representing a local territorial deity 
and warrior-like protector, which appears in Ladakh and other areas 
of historical Western Tibet around 1200, reflecting martial cultures 
of the region.” 


?6 | first came across the beautiful—to my knowledge hitherto unpublished— 
image of Häriti in this cave temple during field research in 2006/2007 together 
with Tsering Gyalpo and Christian Jahoda, who organised and directed this 
campaign. 

?7 He can perhaps be related to the appearance of the powerful protector 
Mahakala, while his identity may be associated with Pe har, mentioned in Rin 
chen bzang po rnam thar 'bring po. In this a protector divinity is portrayed as 
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The Lady and the Lotus at Khartse 

The tutelary couple at Tabo, above the entrance portal of the Tabo sgo 
khang, also contrasts with the deities integrated into an ensemble of 
“lower/protective deities” on the entrance wall at the Nyag phug pa 
lha khang at Khartse (Tshe ring rgyal po and Papa-Kalantari 2009: 
fig. 17) (Fig. 16). This is the first known example showing the couple 
depicted in midst a whole pantheon of lower deities on the entrance 
wall subordinated to monumental gate protectors in clay (Fig. 17). 
There we find yaksa deities (gnod sbyin) and other "lower spirits" 
such as eight nägas (klu, klu mo), above the portal, planetary deities 
and the Four Guardian Kings (dikpäla, phyogs skyong) represented 
on the entrance wall in their function as protectors of the threshold 
of the temple, protecting the sphere between nature or the worldly 
(laukika) and the sacred transmundane sphere (lokottara). The 
entrance wall, closest to the unordered, human world is of course 
a meaningful place for this function. This ensemble of Indic deities 
charged with protecting the realm of the Buddha recalls the mandala 
of the Mafijus$rimülakalpa (cf. Macdonald 1962) which describes 
specific configurations of gods as protectors of the sphere between 
nature and the transmundane as shown by Bautze-Picron (1996: 
109), who studied the position of Hindu and Indic deities in the 


having been put on oath to "work as personal attendant and responsible for 
guarding the possessions of all the temples of Rongchung” (cf. Snellgrove and 
Skorupski 1980: 93). He is complemented by a row of female srung ma above 
the portal on the inner face of the wall of the main sacred space. 
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15. Entrance wall, flanking the 
portal, Nyag cave temple, Khartse 
(Tshe ring rgyal po, 2002). 


16. Hariti, Nyag cave temple 
(entrance wall), Khartse 
(Tshe ring rgyal po, 2002). 


17. Sketch of wall paintings on the 
entrance wall of Nyag cave temple 
(drawing: C. Kalantari, 2009). 


18. Back wall flanking the niche, 
featuring donor images and Tärä 
above, Nako Lotsäba lha khang 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


19. Sanctum, Tabo gtsug lag khang 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


late Buddhist iconography in eastern India, while in the context of 
Tibetan art this opposing pair has been discussed by Seyfort Ruegg 
2008 (see below). In later periods, many of these Indic divinities are 
depicted outside the frame of different mandalas of the Yoga Tantra 
class (Nako, Dungkar) or in the outermost spheres of the latter as 
found in the Alchi school of painting, which are shown on the side 
walls of sacred spaces. 

At Khartse, Häriti is among a group of divinities with her husband, 
shown in his many-faced form with a naked upper torso, holding a 
flask—which becomes the standard iconography from the mid 11" 
century onwards—positioned in the uppermost row. His attributes— 
with an emphasis on wealth-granting rather than on his military 
aspect—differ markedly form the majestic warrior type at Tabo 
with its royal garb (Fig. 15). The divine mother appears as a singular 
typology in this region: she is bare-breasted, with a narrow waist, 
attired with an Indian style of lower dress. Her offspring rest on her 
lap with hands folded in veneration. The deity represents the Indian 
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concept of beauty and aesthetics, in the sense of sexual appeal of 
the woman and radiance of attractiveness providing a prerequisite 
for fertility. A significant feature is her raised right arm holding a 
flower or lotus. It recalls the treasure-displaying gesture in earlier 
images of Häriti in Orissa holding a stalk of grain, according to 
Shaw (2006: 130) signalling her association with agricultural fertility 
and abundance.? The lotus at Khartse may signal fertility and her 
auspicious nature in the sense of human reproduction and thus the 
focus appears to be on the woman as a nature goddess and life 
source. The same gesture of the raised hand is also found in images 
of offering deities in the same temple, which is consistent with the 
idea of treasure-offering associated with this type of protector. 

The characteristic gesture of the lotus-bearing raised hand at 
Khartse is ultimately related to the Indic visual pattern of the "lady 
under the tree". It is borrowed from the theme of the birth of the 
Buddha with Maya standing under the tree stretching her right arm 
toward the foliage and the child who emerges from her right side. 
Maya at Nalanda (cf. Bautze-Picron 2010: fig. 19) holds a lotus flower 
in one hand. The typology is even adopted for the image of Tara, 
as shown at Nako, Lotsäba lha khang (Fig. 18). The emphasis of 
the type of Hariti at Khartse is thus on birth, creation and fertility. In 
general this idea of the female divine, in the form of yaksa deities, 
is frequently shown in specific positions in the temple. Fertility 
deities, signalling their auspicious nature, are often found on the 
border-zones of architectural ornament or in lower zones of torana 
configurations, as seen on a famous Kashmir-style bronze frame. In 
this two auspicious nature deities are in the lowest zone in the torana, 
below the representation of the life of the Buddha, alluding to their 
auspicious nature as the basis of the emergence of the Buddha. This 
configuration has many similarities to the cella ensemble in the Tabo 
dri gtsang khang (sanctum) (cf. Fig. 19). 


28 The iconography of fertility assumes an important position in architectural 
ornamentation; in particular yaksa deities in their function of acquiring material 
riches and protecting the monument often at the threshold between the sacred 
and profane. As suggested by Bautze-Picron 2010: 209, such women-motifs 
initially appear near the portals of Buddhist monuments, which were later re- 
sumed by images of Maya and Hariti. 


?? Vegetal motifs or fruit as attributes are also shown in Pala sculptures 
representing the goddess (Shaw 2006: 130). 


30 Tara's gesture at Nako is clearly based on the iconography of Maya as 
lady below the tree. Bautze-Picron suggests this may refer to her description 
as mother of all Buddhas and to abundance and procreation in the sense of 
infinite compassion. All this demonstrates the dynamics of iconography and 
the processes of amalgamation of various different religious ideas, local gods 
and protectors, which were integrated under a new name, in this case in that of 
the popular goddess Tara. The image of Tara at Nako recalls a 12^-century book 
cover featuring this deity at the LACMA (cf. Bautze-Picron 2010: fig. 30). 


20. Hariti and Päncika, detail of the 
outer frame of the mandala on the 
south wall, Nako, Lotsäba lha khang 
(C. Jahoda, 2009). 


Hariti, in the transition zone above the portal on the entrance wall 
of the Tabo sgo khang, can thus also be interpreted as an allusion to 
the idea of creation, marking and protecting the transition between 
two stages “of the unformed and uncreated and the formed and 
created” (Bautze-Picron 2010: 226). The mundane nature of the 
couple also marks the border between the material and the spiritual 
and—as protector of the entrance to the monument (closest to the 
human plane)—in charge of the richness a temple can provide. The 
protective deity pair, above the entrance to the gtsug lag khang, 
closest to our world and the human level, perhaps binds the lay 
world and the royal-monastic community together in concerns of a 
more mundane nature. 


Hariti in Cup-Bearing Mode with Indigenous Features and as a 
Tibetan Queen 

Yet another type is that of Häriti and Paficika, which from the end 
of the 11^ century onwards in this region was integrated into the 


outer spheres of mandala configurations or outside the mandala 
border. They belong to an ensemble which Luczanits (2008) classified 
as Hindu and pan-Indian deities, represented near an entrance or 
as part of the outermost circle of certain Yoga Tantra mandalas (cf. 
de Mallmann 1986). Within this type the forms differ markedly at 
Dungkar, Nako (Fig. 20), and in the Alchi school, following different 
visual models within the wide spectrum of Kashmir-style artistic 
schools. Characteristically, Hariti and Paficika images in mandala 
images at Nako (Lotsaba lha khang) and Dungkar are depicted in 
single settings. While in the latter only their relative position in the 
whole configuration shows their iconographic relation, at Nako 
Päncika is turned smiling at his wife. In contrast to the early typology at 
Khartse, which still closely adheres to Indic models, with the emphasis 
as a nature goddess, Häriti images in this later phase from the 12" 
century onwards are always fully dressed, with tight-fitting, North- 
Indian clothes reminiscent of the sartorial traditions in Himachal 
Pradesh and Kashmir. Also a metamorphosis of her characteristics 
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21. Detail mandala, Sumda Chung, 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


is observable, with an emphasis on the mother-child relation and 
motherly empathy, showing her as caring, nurturing mother, cradling 
an infant at her breast. This increasing focus on motherly tenderness 
and interest in feminine beauty with sartorial features from Himachal 
Pradesh and Kashmir contrasts with the rather hieratic, frontal image 
of a powerful protectress at Tabo. Interestingly, while the image of 
Hārītī gradually absorbs local features of material culture, Päfcika is 
accorded less interest and retains his Indic iconographic features. 
With regard to the iconographic form at Dungkar the divine 
mother is shown with a cup in her hand—which is absent at Tabo— 
from which two boys take food, in Indian attire, surrounded by 
putti-like playing children, in contrast to the children (or rather small 
adults) performing martial arts at Tabo. However, some of them 
carry weapons reminding that they are powerful spirits among their 
mother's troops. The Dungkar type is reminiscent of a Pala stone 
stela in the Dacca Museum featuring Hariti with four arms, holding 
a fish and a skull cup in her two upper hands (as described by Shaw 
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2006: 134). The cup-offering mode at Dungkar emphasizes the mild, 
benevolent and motherly character of the deity. The cup originally 
perhaps alludes to the Buddha's promise that if she gave up eating 
meat she would be fed at all his monasteries, and a plate for Hàriti 
and her children would be included at every supper by the monks in 
the monastery, in return she and her offspring were to watch over 
the monks and nuns in the monastery and ensure their security 
(ibid.: 112). Another interpretation of the cup is the bowl in which 
her youngest and most beloved son Priyankara was hidden by the 
Buddha in order to make her feel the emotions of a mother who 
had lost her child. This was then the basis of her conversion to a 
child-protecting goddess. The cup has now turned to an attribute 
associated with offering, care, fertility and abundance. 

A singulartype of Hariti is represented at Sumda and Alchi (Ladakh, 
both around 1200; Figs. 21-23), where she assumes the appearance 
of a Tibetan noblewoman (Fig. 24). In both cases the depictions are 
in the outer ring of the mandala, at eye-level, perhaps signalling how 
much the image was still valued. Häriti also holds a cup, which recalls 
the aristocratic banqueting couples on the entrance wall of the du 
khang—surrounded by girls and boys in Tibetan dress; above in the 
outer ring of the mandala is Kubera/Vaisravana. The cup is a leitmotif 
at Alchi: in the "royal drinking or rather cup-offering scene" the female 
donor is offering a cup to the person opposite her, presumably her 
husband, while in another assembly scene in the frieze she is shown 
holding a lotus with two children in front of her. While the cup- 
offering mode of representation has been rightly associated with the 
Iranicate Turkic rulers in neighbouring regions by various authors, 
the overall composition is in a long West Tibetan tradition of donor 
imagery. One layer of meaning of the so-called "drinking scene" in the 
context of a Buddhist temple is most likely that of marriage, fertility 
and procreation as an aspect of the protection of the line of the clan 
and thus also of security in the region. Moreover, clear resonances 
between female protector divinities and images and ideals of rule 
of the elite can be found in such depictions. Significantly, in another 
scene of the Alchi 'Du khang's donor frieze (Fig. 25), the noble family 
is shown in the midst of their children—a boy and a girl—with the 
mother holding a lotus flower, recalling the aspect of procreation 
shown in the image of Häriti at Khartse. Fertility, procreation and 
motherly care is also a major concern of female characters in donor 
depictions in a manuscript from Dolpo (cf. Fig. 26). In general a 
prominent depiction of female protagonists in donor scenes is 
observable from the end of the 11^ century onwards, featuring 
couples represented at eye-level. It perhaps reflects a situation of a 
relative influential position of female donors—such as a daughter of 
Ye shes 'od, as has been shown—which even appears as founder of 


a temple. Donor couples at Lalung, Alchi, Mangyu are shown in vivid 
scenes—contrasting to the static representation in earlier times— 
and in various settings, displaying marriage alliances, enthroned with 
their children, emphasising the aspect of motherly empathy and the 
women as life-force, alluding to a new idea of an ideal couple?! 
Accordingly, the form and function of Häriti in Ladakh appears 
not only to be exemplary for local Tibetan costumes used for a 
specific class of deities,’ but also relevant for the interpretation of 
the as yet little studied roles associated with donorship and female 
founders in particular, as will be examined in the following. 


Ideology, Concepts of Supremacy and Ideals of Rule That 
Furthered the Popularity of This Divine Pair 

The cultivating of various concepts of tutelary deities is one of 
the major strategies to legitimate the sovereignty of the newly 
established Buddhist rulers (various previous studies have focused 
on this subject: cf., for example, Jahoda 2006, Papa-Kalantari 2010). 
In addition to the central function of female protectors in the royal 
foundation of temples during this period (10^ to 13^ century)— 
perhaps reflecting pre-Buddhist local religious entities—in particular 
protectors of worldly concerns and against threat of military violence 
appear as a central component and a constant phenomenon in the 
religious-political system of the ruling elite in Western Tibet (10-13! 
century). This class of protectors reflecting martial virtues, equestrian 
culture and culture of arms and armour of the time have hitherto 
received almost no attention. 

Various characteristic features may support the assumption of 
inherent ideas related to historical circumstances: 

Worldly protectors appear to be a constant theme in temples 
associated with the ruling and aristocratic elite and perhaps 
reflecting specific intentions of the donors. Protectors of mundane 
concerns are perhaps not subject to a strict iconographic scheme 


31 |n general marriage alliances are a constant theme in the shaping of Tibetan 
(political) identity; the model being the chos rgyal, in particular Srong btsan 
sgam po (reigned ca. 612-649; Dotson 2009: 18), who chose among others as his 
wives a Nepalese and a Chinese Buddhist princess. His Chinese wife Wencheng 
(Wen cheng Ong con/Kong jo), belonging to the imperial line of the Emperor of 
China, is said to have brought with her the Jo bo statue of Buddha $äkyamuni 
housed in the Lhasa Jo khang, which is still the centre of worship for Tibetans. 
However the Jo bo was probably brought to Lhasa by a later princess, her niece, 
Jincheng (cf. Sørensen 1994: 241 and Heller 2006). Princess Jincheng, who first 
came to Lhasa in 710, was married to Khri Ide gTsug rtsan (704-755) when he 
was a six-year old child. She is recorded as having actively promoted Buddhism 
and having founded the first samgha in Central Tibet (Kapstein 2009: 22). 


32 According to Christian Luczanits, certain lower divinities at Dungkar (Cave 
II) wear local Tibetan dresses; among them also Sürya, shown on the chariot 
(verbal communication, 2009). 


but a question of a conscious choice of the donors, representing 
an independent form of worship, with a great variety of individual 
solutions; thus previous generalised interpretations of the pantheon 
of the sgo khang as deities designed as guardians in the outer sphere 
of the mandala need to be replaced by a more complex picture. 

It is perhaps also significant that this type of worldly protector 
is absent at Alchi on the entrance wall of the 'Du khang (with a 
condensed field of local village and territorial deities subordinated 
to the dharmapäla Mahäkäla ("the Great Black One"; or mGon po 
phyag bzhi pa, "the one who protects the doctrine”); the latter 
representing a group of higher deities, or wrathful protectors who 
"monitor" lower territorial deities—dwelling above the portal—to 
ensure they preserve their vows to protect the village, monastery 
and its treasures.? However in donor depictions there are clear 


33 For the evolutionary history of demonic protectors and their introduction to 
Western Tibet see Linrothe and Watt 2004: 44ff. 
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22. Hariti and Kubera in the outer- 
most ring—inside vajra-border (!)— 
of a mandala configuration, Sumda 
Chung (by courtesy of Rob Linrothe, 
2006). 


23. Häriti and Paficika (above 
the couple: Kubera; below: 
Ganapati), Alchi ‘Du khang 
(west wall), detail of a mandala 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


24. Detail of 'royal drinking' 
or ‘wedding scene’, entrance 
wall, Alchi ‘Du khang 

(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


25. Detail of aristocratic 
donor couple inmidst of their 
children, assembly frieze, 
entrance wall, Alchi ‘Du khang 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


resonances and reciprocal exchanges with tutelary deities, and 
in particular with ideas associated with the bestowing of wealth, 
securing of peace and procreation. In particular the famous drinking 
scene is represented as an independent setting, and in a higher 
position than the donor frieze it appears like a clamp binding the 
scenes featuring diverse ceremonies and the world of protectors, 
perhaps alluding to specifically revered ancestors. 

In this context it is relevant to point to the remarkable emphasis 
on the composition of details depicted like narrative elements at 
Tabo, for example, the couple's children performing martial arts 
below. While the depiction of children’s various activities—such 
as fighting scenes—is not unusual, perhaps underlining the aspect 
of demonic activities that were converted into a beneficent role, 
the detailed depiction of martial arts covering a large part of the 
wall and the detailed display of armour, which may be designed 
to enhance the aspect of protection against a military threat, is 
remarkable. This aspect is also mentioned in the important West 
Tibetan chronicle mNga’ ris rgyal rabs. This confirms that the 
protection of the borders was an important concern in this period 
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(cf. Vitali 1996: 110—111)?^ However, the text does not directly relate 
to the Pafcika-Vaisravana-Kubera complex. Thus a close association 
with his protective aspects must remain speculative. Male territorial 
deities, alluding to protection against a military threat and martial 
ideal, also feature prominently in a hitherto little-studied group of 
mounted horsemen, fully armed and reflecting indigenous military, 
martial and hunting customs, in later temples (presumably Pe har at 
Alchi—subordinated to Mahäkäla—and at Dungkar), which appear 
around 1200, while female territorial deities dominate in earlier 
phases. The arms and equestrian culture reflected in this type of 
protector are reminiscent of descriptions in Rin chen bzang po's 
biography (Rin chen bzang po rnam thar ‘bring po) (Snellgrove and 
Skorupski 1980: 91; see also Papa-Kalantari 2006, 2011 and Gu ge 
Tshe ring rgyal po and Kalantari, “Guge kingdom-period murals in 
the Zhag grotto in mNga' ris, Western Tibet", this volume, pp. 424— 
425); also relevant are depictions of arms and armour in the Sudhana 
frieze in the Tabo du khang, and in donor depictions at Nako and 
Alchi. Arms are depicted in utmost detail, certainly reflecting real 
weapons of the time, consistent also with the ubiquitous theme of 
descriptions of insignia in historical texts and edicts, reflecting their 
high value as symbolic capital of the royal insignia (cf. Vitali 1996: 
107). 

Whereas the role of Paficika with his martial ideals seem to have 
been replaced or complemented by armed horsemen, hunters and 
warriors—both subordinated to the pan-Indian protector Mahakala— 
Hariti remains a constant important religious factor reflecting an 
important popular projection screen in which a wide range of female 


34 | wish to thank Christian Jahoda for directing my attention to this passage. 


ideals of protection, fertility and creation from various periods and 
iconographic backgrounds could be amalgamated. The archetype 
of a mother's compassion extended to humankind due to the 
conversion of the Buddha is a main principle of the figure of Hariti. 
This is also echoed in images of female founders and their ethos of 
rule. Especially relevant in this context are resonances between the 
secular and divine sphere as related to images of self-representation 
of the ruling elite at Alchi, in particular those of female donors. This 
reflects important aspects ofthe Buddhist ethos of sovereignty ofthe 
Buddhist female elite and the strategies of attaining respectability 
among the local population, focusing on the aspect of women as life 
source, protection and procreation.?? Here a process of appropriation 


35 The interpretation of the aspect of this pair of deities as ideal conjugal couple 
related to the ethos of rule of early dynastic art in this region is a rewarding 
question of future research. | proposed consonances between tutelary couples 
and donor depictions at Alchi (‘Du khang) as a couple in my paper at the 11th 
Seminar of the International Association for Tibetan Studies, Königswinter- 
Bonn (see Papa-Kalantari 2006, 2011), which is singular in this cultural sphere. 
Perhaps the idea of marriage alliances, as a source of peace in the region, which 
is a constant theme in the Tibetan cultural sphere and corresponds to the 
political conditions in the region, is relevant in this context. The type of conjugal 
couples at Alchi contrast to images of the enthroned Lord-Ruler Royal Monk 
(rje rgyal lha btsun) Byang chub ‘od at Tabo, on the model of the First Sermon 
of the Buddha, with the lay and monastic community subordinated. Women are 
also depicted at the Lotsäba lha khang in Nako, however there they are shown 
at a lower level (Papa-Kalantari 2002). 

The ideas of legitimation linked with conjugal images to secure the line 
of the clan and marital alliances creating peace and prosperity as a basis of 
the establishment of Buddhist ideals in the region reflects a process already 
undertaken during the time of the old Tibetan monarchy. The most famous 
typology referring to this theme is the triad of Srong btsan sgam po and his two 
wives, and many images of it can be found in the Lhasa Jo khang. 


or integration of local cults and the sphere of worldly and local spirits 
by the royal and noble elite can be observed. 

Not only do various resonances between lay and religious 
imagery testify to this assumption, but it is perhaps also indicative 
that the only hitherto known temple featuring an independent 
image of Hariti on the portal can perhaps historically be related 
to a female foundation related to a lady from the royal lineage 
of Ye shes 'od (Stoddard 2004).% As Vitali (1996: 274) stated "By 
virtue of her foundation, IHa'i me.tog fulfilled one of the principles 
of chos.khrims in sTod, by which women were encouraged to take 
vows (mNga‘ris rgyal.rabs, p. 55, lines 3-4)." Historical sources in 
addition say that "she regarded her gtsug. lag. khang as though it 
were her adopted child" (sras.tshab) (Vitali 1996: 274). The presence 
of the divine mother on the entrance wall of Dungkar would well 
fit to female donorship, and the text portraying the temple as an 
"adopted child" of IHa'i Me tog. This not only demonstrates that 
women were endowed with economic wealth but also reflects their 
position in the social order. 


36 Stoddard (2004: 93) has put it as follows: "Lha Bla ma Ye shes 'od's two sons 
are well known, however his daughter, Lha'i Me tog [...] deserves better fame, 
since it appears that she is the founder of the now famous Dung dkar cave 
temple, in ca. 1000, and thus was the first princess among the patrons of the 
early Phyi dar". According to mNga' ris rgyal rabs (cf. Vitali 1996: 114) she was 
ordained and founded Kre wel dbu sde temple. Whether this temple and the 
community of nuns can be related to the cave sanctuaries of Dungkar known 
to us cannot be stated with certainty. Cf. Vitali's statement (1996: 274): "Kre.wel, 
a temple unknown to me". However, Vaidürya ser po mentions the monastery 
Dung dkar bKra shis chos gling and that IHa'i me tog supported 30 monks at 
this place long before this temple's foundation (ibid.: 274—75). 
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26. Yum chen mo/Prajhaparamita 
manuscript (Dolpo), final page 
(by courtesy of Thomas Pritzker; 
Heller 2009: fig. 136). 


On the Symbolism of the Entrance Hall in the Overall Spiritual 
Programme 

The last part of this text looks at the specific function and symbolism 
of the sgo khang and its decorative programme within the tripartite 
layout of the gtsug lag khang. The temple's structure and programme 
(in its hypothetical “original” form from the beginning of the 11" 
century) can be interpreted as a realisation of the trikäya: the dri 
gtsang khang where the image of the Buddha is venerated in a sacred 
enclosure represents the dharmakäya; the du khang represents 
the sambhogakäya, while the cosmological images, protectors 
and donors represent the nirmänakäya, placed in the sgo khang, 
representing the border between the profane and the sacred sphere. 
As has already been mentioned, the Tabo gtsug lag khang represents 
a distinctive type of longitudinal architectural structure in the region 
with a horizontal succession of independent but interrelated spaces 
of increasing sacrality, which is also expressed in specific decorative 
programmes in each of them. This approach in the interpretation of 
sacred space contrasts to previous research, which subsumed the 
whole pantheon in the sgo khang as deities imagined as integrated 
into the outer sphere of the mandala of the (later) du khang 
without considering the fact of a chronological sequence of the two 
distinctive phases of decoration of the temple.*” 

A closer examination reveals that the sgo khang appears to 
represent an independent ritual space with a distinctive “pluralistic” 
iconographic programme characteristic of early Buddhist art at the 
end of the 10" century in the region, which was perhaps prevalent in 
India at that time and can also be found in Central Tibet (e.g. in the 
old sgo khang at Shalu). Moreover, it perhaps also reflects distinctive 
cultic needs, as will be discussed below. 


From Mundane to Transmundane 

In the entrance hall distinctive themes can be observed from worldly 
protectors on the entrance portal (flanked by cosmological imagery 
and the Wheel of Rebirths), guarding the sphere from nature to 
tamed world, which is characteristically inhabited by yaksa deities 
(gnod sbyin) to territorial deities (srung ma) on the opposite wall, 
above the portal leading to the du khang, subordinated to two 
clay dvarapdlas (gate-protectors, sgo bsrungs), often guarding the 


37 |n Klimburg-Salter's view (1997: 87) the mandala represented in the adjoining 
‘du khang of this temple. This interpretation of space is open to doubt, due to 
the fact that the du khang's programme as it presents itself today, stems from 
a later phase and thus perhaps also reflects a different religious orientation and 
symbolism of space. 
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portal of the mandala. While the theme of worldly protectors 
above the entrance porch represents the yaksa deities associated 
with wealth and protection integrated into the Buddhist pantheon 
to guard the Buddha and fulfil the wishes of the devotee, the female 
protector deity recalls local religious experiences imagined as spirits 
protecting specific locales that were converted into the service of the 
newly established Buddhist elite to become protectors of villages, 
monasteries and their treasures. Accordingly, the local territorial 
deity (srung ma) is shown in a setting with a strong local flavour. 

On the side wall specific groups of Indic deities can be found, 
among them (on the south wall) are great Hindu divinities, the Eight 
Great Nagas which subordinated themselves to protect the Buddha 
and planetary gods. The latter reflect the aspect of astronomy and 
astrology in the cosmological order and are an expression of the idea 
that the temple was conceived as related to the laws that govern the 
movements of the planets. The position of a group of protectors of 
the directions (dikpdla) above the portal is particularly meaningful in 
the spatial iconography of the sgo khang, positioned above the local 
protectress charged with the protection of the main hall. 

The position of the tutelary couple on the entrance wall, above 
the portal—near cosmological imagery and thus most closely 
related to cosmic creativity—suggests an association with the 
long tradition of female spirits of creation and fertility, which have 
an important position in architectural ornamentation. Various 
female deities assumed the role of yaksa deities in their function of 
acquiring material riches and protecting the monument, positioned 
at the threshold between the sacred and profane (Bautze-Picron 
2010: 209). The image of creation, reflecting the transition between 
two stages “of the unformed and uncreated and of the formed and 
created” (ibid.: 226), was practically and logically aimed at being 
positioned at a place of passage in the architectural ornamentation. 
This “mundane” function is opposed to that of the local goddess, 
protecting the threshold to the sphere of the mandala, positioned 
on the opposite wall above the portal to the assembly hall. 

Certainly, the Wheel of Rebirths shown to the left of the conjugal 
imagery is also significant for the interpretation of the position of 
the couple. Due to the improvement from her position as a morally 
ambivalent person and increase in merit, Hariti turned from a 
demoness to a goddess, being exemplary for the path to liberation. 
An inscription above the wheel is indicative of the interpretation 
of the entrance wall's function. Schlingloff (1988: 169; cf. also Zin 
and Schlingloff 2007) was the first to identify the Mülasarvastivada 


38 |n addition inside the gateway leading to the main hall are two painted 
dharmapalas (chos skyong), one of them a red Hayagriva. 


Vinaya as the textual basis for paintings of the Wheel of Rebirths 
at Ajanta, and also noted that this is also the case for the Tibetan 
samsäracakra. The Vinaya also prescribes a text together with an 
image of the preaching Buddha to be painted above the Wheel of 
Rebirths in the porch or entrance hall of a monastery, as also found 
at Tabo (for a transcription and translation see Luczanits 1999: 115- 
16). The text encourages the conversion to Buddhism as a basis of 
deliverance. The ensemble of the samsäracakra/the Buddha/and the 
didactic text is related to the teaching of the dependent origination 
and—due to its connection with enlightenment—can be regarded as 
the quintessence of the teaching of the Buddha (Zin and Schlingloff 
2007: 124—25).?? Significantly, it is presented to the monks and the 
lay population on the entrance wall of the sgo khang at Tabo. Of 
course the question if and in what form the cult of Hariti was present 
in the institutional life during the foundation phase of Tabo will 
require further studies of relevant related texts. 

The mundane spirits and Indic gods in this space recall their 
position within the Buddhist cosmos in the Mafjusrimülakalpa, 
where they belong to the clans of the laukika, which are in the 
outer mansion of the mandala and, as C. Bautze-Picron has put it 
(1996: 115): “They mark the threshold between the external chaotic 
universe and the inner world of the mandala which the initiated 
must cross before reaching the inner circles, they belong thus to 
a required phase in the spiritual way.” However, the significance of 
these Indic gods in the religious-cultic context of a late 10*-century 
West Tibetan temple remains a question for future research. 

The devotee must thus also pass through these spaces, transcending 
from mundane to transmudane on a symbolic level. The image of the 
yaksa deity Hariti is a paradigm for the transformation of a demoness 
into a goddess in the service of Buddhism. The Indic deities serve as 
further models for the concept of the process of perfection undergone 
by ordinary, mundane beings, leading to ultimate liberation.” 


The Programme of the Tabo sgo khang and Its Representation in 
Later Periods as Ensembles of the Entrance Wall or in mandalas 
In the development of spatial organisation of the temple's programme, 
the ensemble of Indic gods and didactic imagery associated with the 


39 Cf. also Bechert and Gombrich 1995: 28, 49. 


40 According to Seyfort Ruegg (2008: vii) the laukika-lokottara opposition, i.e. 
the mundane and transmudane levels were not necessarily separated from each 
other, but “a mundane divinity or daemon occupying the laukika level may 
finally be raised [...] to the lokottara level of the arya, or ‘Noble (of the spirit)". 
After this process of perfection, ordinary, mundane beings could become even 
higher protectors of the dharma and "be trained and transformed into ärya- 
Bodhisattvas” (ibid.: vii). 


teaching of the Buddha shift from an independent space in the sgo 
khang to the surface of the entrance wall or portal of the main hall 
(Khartse, Nyag lha khang, Zhag cave, Dungkar). It is significant to note 
that the historical development of the iconography is also reflected in 
the evolution of the early West Tibetan temple structures. In the early 
phase of Tabo (comparable to Shalu) Hindu or Indic deities occupy 
an independent space reflecting their status as individual objects 
of worship, and their religious significance was still alive, perhaps 
reflecting a religious-cultural landscape marked by the co-presence 
and integration of non-Buddhist and Buddhist belief systems in 
neighbouring regions such as north-west India, in Himachal Pradesh 
as well as in Nepal. The monumental depiction of the tutelary couple 
above the Tabo portal indicates that it held a particular position in the 
cultic tradition at that time. 

Accordingly, the programme at Tabo is an important evidence of a 
specific phase of inclusion of popular protector divinities, Hindu and 
other non-Buddhist deities and spirits into the Buddhist pantheon, 
which is expressed in the layout and decoration of a temple. 

In the later development and formulation of an indigenous 
architectural and religious-cultural tradition, central elements of the 
sgo khang's programme can be found on the surface of the entrance 
wall (in single-chamber temples), which takes over the function of 
threshold from laukika to lokottara. One example is the entrance wall 
of the Nyag cave temple at Khartse, which features a monumental 
Buddha assembly, or “sacred conversation” with the Buddha (cf. 
Allingerand Kalantari 2012 and Kalantari, "Shaping space, constructing 
identity: The illuminated Yum chen mo Manuscript at Pooh, Kinnaur”, 
this volume, p. 365) on the side wall next to the portal.“ While in 
the latter the pantheon of Buddhist and non-Buddhist folk religious 
deities and spirits subordinated by the Buddha covers the whole 
entrance wall, in later traditions (Nako, Lotsäba lha khang, ca. 1100) 
the deities are shown residing in the outermost circle of the mandala 
palace of the Yoga Tantra class shown on the side walls (Nako, Dung 
dkar, Alchi ‘Du khang). linterestingly they are shown outside the fire- 
ring in the earlier phase while from the mid 12^ century onwards 
they are integrated into the outermost circle of the mandala. 


^! |n general, the deities on the entrance wall (Khartse) represent "lower 
spirits" of nature, yaksas and yaksinis (gnod sbyin), mythical animals and hybrid 
creatures (such as kinnaras), nägas, Ganapati (Tshogs [kyi] bdag [po]), as well 
as a rare type of the Four Great Kings (rgyal chen bzhi)—the guardians of the 
world (lokapala, ‘jig rten skyong ba) and of the four directions (dikpala, phyogs 
skyong)—shown as similarly or uniformly garbed warriors with suits of armour 
and banners. They mark the border between inside and outside, the wilderness 
and the tamed world, separating the world of wilderness and the sacred sphere 
of deities. They represent a barrier or a force field between the ordinary world 
and sacred space from invasion by negative influences. 
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In a parallel development, the protectress Hariti and certain other 
popular Indic tutelary divinities as the Four Heavenly Kings continue 
their role as guardians of the portal and their representations can 
be found above or in the inner faces of the temple's portal (such as 
at Nako in the IHa khang gong ma temple, and at Dungkar) in later 
phases, while—as a consistent feature in all periods—local territorial 
divinities watch over the portal.” 

To summarise, the outlined development demonstrates a gradual 
integration of the multifaceted pantheon into a more “purified” 
religious system in later periods. This development coincides with 
a tendency towards centralised layouts and programmes of single 
chambers in the temples. A key concept of the ordering of space in 
these later periods is the mandala. With its geometric rigidity it is 
designed to represent an immaculate outer-worldly sphere, which is 
beyond the plane of existence. 


Protectors in the Overall Spiritual Programme of the Tabo gtsug 
lag khang 
The clear horizontal hierarchy in the sgo khang (from worldly 
protectors and didactic imagery at the portal, to local territorial 
deities watching over the du khang) representing the mundane 
sphere/laukika—leads to the gateway in which Hayagriva and an 
unidentified protector are shown on the opposite side, watching 
over the sphere of lokottara. The 'du khang programme from around 
the mid of the 11 century features a Vajradhatu mandala. The 
entrance wall of the main hall shows a protective-didactic ensemble 
featuring the "First Sermon of the Buddha" flanked by bodhisattvas, 
tantric divinities and gatekeepers above lay imagery. 

On the side walls, narrative paintings—shown in the lowest 
zone—and raised sculptures attached to the walls provide a lead 
for dynamic circumambulation around this space. The devotee 


? |n the latest phase (beginning of the 13^ century) in the upper storey of the 
Alchi Sumtsek a unique type of protector is shown above the portal, featuring 
Acala holding up a sword. The protector—a fully enlightened Buddha assuming 
a terrifying form—characteristically tramples or rather dances on an elephant- 
headed demon, Vinäyaka (Lord of Obstacles) and like the Ganapati (Tshogs [kyi] 
bdag [po]) of Hinduism, he clutches a white radish. The demon holds aloft the 
deity showing his ambivalent position appearing both as a demonic element 
which has to be dominated and as a worshipper who subordinates himself 
to Buddhism and thus transformed to a protector. This type of protector 
marks a significant shift in Tibet in the representation of worldly spirits and 
the superordination of the transmundane over the mundane and subordinate 
level. These different approaches of integration of Hindu and non-Buddhist 
divinities into sacred Buddhist order and cosmological conceptions from the 
10" century onwards in the Western Himalayas need further research. It will also 
be necessary to examine parallel developments of the position of Hindu and 
Indic gods in the late Buddhist iconography in India and Tibet. 
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then proceeds to the dri gtsang khang cum-ambulatory. Above the 
portal to the dri gtsang khang there are the great Hindu deities, 
among them Brahma, Indra, Kuvera as well mahäbodhisattvas and 
gatekeepers, associated with the protection of the directions and 
the portal respectively. The side walls of the ambulatory are covered 
with the theme of the Thousand Buddhas. We thus find a complete 
religious programme (or a second mandala) in the space of the dri 
gtsang khang (sanctum). In the shrine of the sanctum Vairocana 
is flanked by the Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara and Vajrapäni, the 
bodhisattvas that head the lotus and vajra families in three-family 
configurations according to Luczanits (2004: 37).? In the Tabo dri 
gtsang khang a donor—presumably with his wife—is depicted in 
close proximity to the bodhisattva of this group offering a lotus to 
him.” This cultic centre is honoured and elevated by a distinctive 
ceiling decoration, featuring a mandalic layout? and opening the 
centre to a cosmological concept of space thereby contributes to the 
structuring of sacred space in the dri gtsang khang into a mandalic 
site. 

A comparable spatial attribution of different classes of 
protector deities can also be found in a different type of slightly 
later (centralised, single-chamber) temples. From the 12‘ century 
onwards the horizontal succession of built sacred spaces appears to 
be “transformed” in favour of a more unified, centralised layout of 
sacred space, typically displaying squarish ground plans and shallow 
niches in the main wall. There are examples of these at Nako the 
Lotsaba lha khang and the IHa khang gong ma; in the latter Guardian 
Kings of the Four Directions of a singular "Chinese Central Asia” type 
above the portal represent the class of worldly protectors“ (which 


43 These deities may also reflect the aspect of bodhisattvas as attendants 
and protectors of the Buddha in the earlier Indian tradition, where such 
configurations (of a Buddha attended by bodhisattvas) are frequently 
represented in the temple's sanctum (cf. Zin 2003: 408ff.). 


44 At Tabo the bodhisattvas discussed above belong to an ensemble of four 
bodhisattvas, with two flanking the area between dri gtsang khang and du khang. 


45 The design shows auspicious signs in the corners and airborne offering 
deities in clouds. The whole configuration recalls a surface pattern consisting of 
pearl-medallions found on luxury textiles. 


46 This horizontally structured spatial layout reflects the early, late 10^-century 
phase, which was then overlaid by a later late 30s/early 40s of the 11*-century 
phase of decorative programme in this temple (including perhaps a replacement 
of an earlier main sculpture in the du khang in favour of a monumental fourfold 
representation of Vairocana in clay placed between dri gtsang khang and du 
khang. 


47 The guardians at Nako appear to be painted on the model of portable 
objects, one possible example being silk banners at Dunhuang (cf. Papa- 
Kalantari 2007b: 154-55). 


are represented in earlier temples in the sgo khang) and perhaps 
underline the martial ethos of the aristocratic donor shown flanked 
by his riderless horse and his horse-bearer as if ready for combat (Fig. 
18, lower part). In contrast, the donors are on the walls flanking the 
sanctum or below the focus of worship on the rear wall of the temple 
facing the portal. In both cases they are shown in close relation to 
the female Bodhisattva Tara (Fig. 18, upper part) as if blessed by this 
"higher" tutelary divinity, popular from the 11/12" century onwards 
in Western Tibet as a universal “helper in need”. In the sgo khang Tara 
is represented as protectress against the Eight Perils. The donors are 
shown being blessed by the deity and at the same time engaged in 
rituals in her honour. The ensemble—reminiscent of contemporary 
book illuminations—is positioned below a clay Prajhäpäramitä 
mandala configuration covering the upper part of the main wall of 
the temple (see Miller 2008 for a study of this goddess at Nako). 
In concept and layout the overall layout of the wall decoration at 
Nako recalls early Dunhuang banners with regard to the relation 
of donor depiction and overall iconographic composition.” In the 
lowest zone—on either side of the central Tara image—there are the 
Eight Great Bodhisattvas in linked heavenly palaces like a gateway 
marking and protecting the sphere to the mandala above.” 


^5 This transformation in the spatial concepts may well be related to different 
forms of spiritual practice and forms of liturgy in which portable objects may 
have played a role. Due to their portability, thangkas may have well been media 
of transmissions not only of motifs and styles but also of religious ideas—having 
also effects on interior programmes and spatial organisation and symbolism of 
the temple. Public ceremonies held outside the temple, which can still be observed 
in the Western Himalayas and in the area of historical Western Tibet may have 
triggered the use of ritual paraphernalia. Among them are festivals in which the 
appearance of protector deities, which act in a ritual space defined by various 
ritual paraphernalia and thangkas, plays a central role. They are often represented 
as portable objects kept in the temple during the year and presented to the 
devotees in specific rituals outside the temple on the occasion of festivals. The 
decorative programmes today are thus a complex interlacing of built structures 
and ephemeral sacred spaces shaped in Buddhist religious practice. 

There are also significant parallels with contemporaneous Buddhist festivals 
and performances (such as by Buchen of Pin valley, Spiti) where thangkas, 
placed on an altar or positioned as a background of a stage, are used to shape 
a sacred space (see Kalantari, forthcoming). 


49 This horizontal hierarchy of deities associated with different categories 
of protection from the sgo khang or from a condensed configuration on the 
entrance wall to the cultic centre perhaps has a vertical equivalent at Shalu (ca. 
mid-11" century), where the "lower" class of protectors are in the ground floor 
(including donors and a srung ma above the portal) recalling the configuration 
of protectors found in the Tabo sgo khang, represented as ensemble in the 
entrance hall to the ‘du khang), while a representation of Prajhäpäramitä (Yum 
chen mo, “Great Mother”) is represented on an upper spatial level. The distinction 
between an entrance hall in the ground floor in which the lower spirits dwell, 
and one on the upper level, is the spatial equivalent of the concepts of worldly 
protectors, partly inhabiting the earth and more abstract concepts of sacred 


Early Donor Depictions at Tabo and the Question of the Function 
of the Entrance Hall as Expression of Ritual Needs 
As already mentioned, the dominant role of donor depictions in 
iconographic ensembles of the temple’s programme is a specific 
feature in the region from earliest times around the end of the 10%/ 
beginning of the 11‘ century. On the side walls of the sgo khang at 
Tabo there are donor depictions as parts of the whole ensemble of 
protectors. The donors are not only shown as engaged in ceremonies 
and thus commemorating a historic moment or ceremonies, but also 
because of their protective virtues. In particular in the old sgo khang 
at Shalu (c. mid-11" century), with a comparable arrangement, 
donors are shown together with armed horsemen displaying their 
martial virtues in the service of the protection of the temple. 
Complementing earlier interpretations of the donor images "possibly 
on the occasion of a public ceremony connected with the foundation 
or consecration of the temple", as first suggested by Luczanits (2004: 
34) | am proposing that here it is most likely that specific types of 
worship related to festivals that typically take place in the space in front 
of the temple and in the entrance hall are being commemorated. As 
an example, on occasion of specific festivals (Namthong) at Khorchag 
monastery, the main guardian spirits appear in performances outside 
the temples. Here the huge statues of protector gods (which are usually 
kept in the mgon khang or Protectors’ Temple of the IHa khang chen 
mo) are carried by monks while the protective deity rDo rje chen mo 
performs a ritual dance at the end of the ceremony, much revered by 
the local population. The festival ground outside the temple consists 
of thangkas associated with the respective deity or ritual, marking and 
protecting an ephemeral space. Textiles used as backdrops for altars 
and thrones, carpets and other ritual paraphernalia play an important 
role in such settings as well (see Jahoda and Kalantari 2015: 120-145; 
Jahoda 2015: 214-255). The notions of ephemeral spaces and in 
particular textiles and specific canvas (bskang rdzas), designed for 
the unfolding of a Buddhist ritual outdoors appear to be alluded to 
in the painting featuring the local territorial deity above the portal in 
the sgo khang. The space outside the temple is typically also shaped 


entities on a higher spatial level. | wish to thank Hubert Feiglstorfer, who drew 
my attention to the fact that the Yum chen mo temple in Shalu is positioned 
directly above the old mgon khang of the monastery (personal communication, 
Oct. 15, 2010), further corroborating this hypothesis of strict spatial hierarchy of 
different classes of protectors within a temple. (For a discussion of the original 
shape and function of these structures see Ricca and Fournier 1996: 344-45). 
The goddess Prajhäpäramitä is also represented in the Nako Lotsaba lha khang, 
on the left wall leading to the niche with donors represented below. Such 
configurations are also found in contemporaneous illuminated Prajhaparamita 
manuscripts illustrating the dominant position of this goddess in the spiritual 
praxis of that time. See also Muller 2008 on this topic. 
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by the assembly of monks as well as high-ranking members of the 
local population, reflecting a strict system of social order. The entrance 
hall's programme thus perhaps reflects the religious practice outside 
the temple in the courtyard, which is the place where typically the 
cohesion/interface between the royal elite and the local community and 
the sacred sphere of the temple and the community of monks is acted 
out regularly. This function of this ephemeral "sacred space" is then 
also expressed in the shaping of sacred space inside the temple and in 
the decoration of the entrance hall. Accordingly, as recently suggested 
by Christian Jahoda (2012: 431) based upon a preliminary study of the 
Khorchag Namthong festival, it can be proposed (with high probability) 
that specific public ceremonies of that time are represented here, and 
in particular offerings on occasion of high religious festivals—"on the 
occasion of the consecration of the temple" (see Jahoda and Kalantari 
2016: 98; see also Jahoda, "On the foundation of the Nyarma gtsug lag 
khang, Ladakh", this volume, p. 284).? It is perhaps indicative that the 
devotees on the north wall at Tabo are shown kneeling, as if engaged 
in an act of veneration of a deity, facing the wall where the local divinity 
protects the portal to the main hall. The "public" function of the sgo 
khang as a place where offerings are laid, in contrast to the main hall 
reserved for ceremonies by the monastic community, can be seen in the 
Khorchag Jo khang temple up to the present day (as observed during 
there during field research in February 2010; see Kalantari 2012: 106). 
This religio-cultic function appears to be consistent with the tripartite 
layout of a group of structurally related temples (Nyarma, Alchi and 
to a certain degree Shalu in Central Tibet). The latter type of temple 
appears to have a function associated with worship of a wider public 
audience. While only traces of a veranda of the Nyarma Main Temple 
have survived, the Alchi 'Du khang still has its original layout with a 
veranda and a courtyard, perhaps assuming the public function and 
the spatial symbolism of the former entrance hall. 


Hariti and Pancika in Western Tibet: Concluding Remarks 
Despite the poor state of conservation and recent crude over- 
paintings, the depiction of the tutelary couple Häriti and Päncika 
at Tabo is an important and singular representation in the still little 
studied early Buddhist artistic phase in the region, at the end of the 
10* century CE. It reflects a phase in which this couple was still held in 
high esteem, perhaps reflecting North-West Indian art or the art of the 
Indian plains of that time. 

An evolutionary process of form and idea of the tutelary couple 
can be observed in the imposing regal figures at Tabo, which still 


50 | wish to thank Christian Jahoda for inspiring discussions on this topic, which 
were the basis of these observations. 
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show the powerful, perilous and rather bodhisattva-like aspect of its 
Indic prototypes to different images of the feminine divine focusing 
on fertility and creation, as well as on motherly empathy with strong 
local features of material culture and aristocratic life. The perilous 
aspect at Tabo is illustrated by the fighting children below, Paficika 
fully armed and Hariti shown with outstretched hand signalling 
the transformation of her original demonic power into a faculty of 
protecting all humans. The accent in later phases in contrast changes 
to a markedly benevolent and auspicious nature: in larger ensembles 
she is shown as a cradling or nursing mother displaying motherly care 
in an intimate relation with the child. The defining aspect of her divine 
nature is her role as the mother as life-source, reminiscent of a nature 
goddess, also showing off feminine beauty and sensuality. 

The strong hieratic form of the protective deity couple at Tabo 
reflecting the idea of ceremonial grandness (also in terms of actual 
size) corresponds to the mode of donor images in the same sacred 
space with their strict frontal form of representation which is “beyond 
time". In the later development at Nako, Alchi and Dungkar (12-13" 
century) in contrast deities of this class are rather engaged in actions 
or narrative scenes. A typical phenomenon—which appears to be a 
characteristic feature of Western Tibetan art between the 10^ and 
13 century—is the parallel development in the depiction of worldly 
protectors and donor imagery of the aristocratic elite. The latter 
are shown as enthroned rulers or aristocratic couples, in complex 
public gatherings and religious ceremonies reflecting their religious- 
political ethos of rule. This process runs parallel with the “reification” 
or appropriation of a certain class of “worldly” divinities as well as 
local territorial spirits by the local elite. The lively and almost casual 
mode of donor images from the 12^ century onwards, depicted in 
actual events and characteristic costumes, are also model for images 
of deities of a certain class and vice-versa. Hariti in Alchi and Sumda 
is exemplary for exchange between imagery and ideas from the 
aristocratic world and the sphere of lower gods. At Tabo and Dungkar 
the goddess of protection and female solicitude does not only have a 
prominent position close to donor images, as if the latter receive her 
favours (cf. Linrothe 2014). Moreover, she is depicted in important 
zones above or around the portal, perhaps reinforcing the donors' 
and devotees' wish to experience her sacred presence during the 
ritual walk below. 
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Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 


A Brief Analysis of the Reputed Passing Away of 
Iha bla ma Ye shes ‘od among the Gar log 


Translated and Annotated by Christian Jahoda* 


After sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon [879-937], the son of dPal 'khor btsan 
[r. 893-910] or grandson of 'Od srung [840-893]' of the lineage of 


* The translation of this study is based on the article "IHa bla ma ye shes ‘od 
gar log tu 'das min skor la rags tsam dpyad pa”, first published by the author in 
a volume of a collection of his articles (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 74-92) 
that deal mainly with aspects of the history, culture, society and religious tradi- 
tions of mNga' ris skor gsum, that is, the area of historical Western Tibet. Gu ge 
Tshe ring rgyal po's study was reprinted some years ago in a volume entitled 
"Tshol zhib dang mtha' dpyod: Deng rabs bod rig pa'i skor gyi rtsom gces btus— 
Contemporary Tibetan Studies: Selected Papers (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2012: 
130-142) [editor's note]. 

The annotation is intended to draw attention to additional information or 
sources relevant to the author's study. It is, however, not the intention to dis- 
cuss the question of the Gar log per se, their overall appearance in Tibetan 
historical sources and how they were perceived and described in these sources 
at different times. 


1 For the dates given for ‘Od srung and dPal 'khor btsan see Jahoda, "On the 
foundation of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh”, this volume, pp. 292-293. 
The date given for sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon is not entirely certain and based on 
Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's historical account in his Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal 
rabs ['Royal Genealogy of the Solar Lineage"]. According to this, sKyid Ide Nyi 
ma mgon was born in a Pig year and died at the age of 59 in a Bird year (see 
Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, "Relating the history of mNga' ris as as set down in 
writing in Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i 
cod pan nyi zla'i phreng mdzes: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 95). A possible 
Pig year (which also fits with the chronological data of his son bKra shis mgon 
[born between 913 and the early 920s] and his grandson Srong nge/Ye shes 'od 
[947-1019 according to Ye shes od rnam thar 2011: 278, 321; see also Tsering 
Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od 
by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 149; [947- 
1024]; date according to Vitali 2003: 55, 61) may be 879 while the Bird year may 
refer to 937. According to this account, he left for mNga' ris in a Tiger year which 
may have been 906 and the Sheep year when he brought sku mkhar Nyi bzungs 
under his control may have been 911. See also Vitali 2003: 54-55, who does not 
give exact dates for sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's birth and passing away. The dates 
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rulers (btsan po) of Tibet, had sought refuge in the region of Zhang 
zhung, he built the palace of sku mkhar Nyi bzungs on top of the 


given by him for Nyi ma mgon's leaving for Western Tibet (Horse year 910) 
and for the foundation of sku mkhar Nyi bzungs (Monkey year 912)—based on 
different sources—differ from Grags pa rgyal mtshan's account. 
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1. Remains of the palace of sku mkhar 
Nyi bzungs on top of the Elephant Hill 
(Glang chen ri bo) in the area of 
dKar dung, Upper Purang (Gu ge 
Tshe ring rgyal po, 2004). 


Elephant Hill (Glang chen ri bo) in the area of dKar dung, on the 
north of the Peacock river? in a locality not far from sTag la mkhar 
in sPu rang, one of eighteen major castles of Zhang zhung, and 
made it [the palace of sku mkhar Nyi bzungs] into his principal 
place? The designation "mNga' ris”* for this country first appeared 
after the subjugation of these areas, which previously experienced 
successive rule by the royal lineage of Zhang zhung. From that time, 
this region in the centre of Asia—formerly called Zhang zhung, the 
fame of which increasingly spread—became known as "mNga' ris", 
and when his [sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon's] three sons had come of age, 
this kingdom? was divided into three countries? and was thus brough 
under control. Because of this, with regard to the history of Tibet, 
the Land of Snow (bod kha ba can),’ the name "sTod mNga' ris bskor 


? As mentioned by Vitali (1996: 154), most sources agree on the foundation of 
sku mkhar Nyi bzungs by sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon with the notable exception of 
Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs. As to its location, this 
was unknown in Vitali's view, except from the inclusion of sku mkhar Nyi bzungs 
in the subdivision of Western Tibet called g.yas skor ba ("circle or territory on 
the right hand") which according to Vitali (ibid.: 153-155) corresponded to sPu 
rang stod or Upper Purang. Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po carried out research in 
Purang since 1989 and in the same year identified the location of sku mkhar Nyi 
bzungs, mainly based on information from oral traditons and archaeological 
inspections in situ, without doubt in the area of dKar dung (see Fig. 1). 


3 Principal place is here the Tibetan lte gnas which is often translated as capital. 
This does not seem to be fitting here, as we cannot assume that the palace 
was of a great commanding extension or a kind of urban capital. Moreover, 
as respective sources indicate, the king was highly active in construction and 
warfare activities (and must have been on the move quite often) which must 
have required much of his time and resources. La dwags rgyal rabs [Royal 
Genealogy of Ladakh"] relates the building of sku mkhar Nyi bzungs to the 
foundation of one royal seat (rgyal sa) from where he brought the whole area 
of Western Tibet under his control ("sku mkhar nyi zungs rtsig ste/ rgyal sa btab 
nas/ mnga'ris skor gsum chab og tu bsdus nas"; see Francke 1992: 35). 


^ The literal meaning of mnga' ris is "subject" (synonymous with chab 'bangs 
and mi ser) and "subject territory" or "territory belonging to or subject to a 
polity" (mnga' khongs). See Bod rgya tshig mdzod chen mo ["The Great Tibetan- 
Chinese Dictionary"] 1986: 683. The origin of this designation (which then also 
became the name by which the kingdom was known) is directly related by the 
author to the subjugation of the whole area. See also the author's introductory 
chapter to his collected articles volume (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005a: 1). 


5 Kingdom, which translates here the Tibetan rgyal khams, not only refers to 
the political entity per se but also includes a strong concept of its territorial 
dimension. 


$ The word country, which is here the Tibetan yul, may also be understood in 
the sense of province, that is three provinces (yul khag gsum) into which this 
kingdom was divided. Of importance here is the implication that the overarching 
political unity was mNga' ris, while the countries belonging to it or provinces 
constituting it were at least on an administrative level more or less autonomous 
and in each case under the rule of one the three sons of sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon. 


7 Like gangs can ([Abode or Land] of Snow), this is a common sobriquet for 
Tibet. 
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gsum”? also initially appeared. The middle son [of sKyid Ide Nyi ma 
mgon], the ruler (btsan) bKra shis mgon, had two sons. The younger 
one's name was Srong nge or Drang srong Ide, who acted as king of 
Gu ge in the first part of his life and who, after having been ordained 
as a monk in the later part of his life, was also called the Royal Lama 
(lha bla ma)? Ye shes 'od.'? 

From around the mid-14'^ century, a great appraisal is accorded to 
him in various historical chronicles of Tibet composed by renowned 
scholars of Tibetan Buddhism, with regard to the period of the Later 
Diffusion of Buddhism (bstan pa phyi dar)" in Tibet and concerning 
lha bla ma Ye shes 'od, for having highly successfully arranged the 
dissemination of the Vinaya tradition of Western Tibet (sTod) and 
moreover for having invited many knowledgeable Indian panditas to 
Gu ge, headed by the three pa las [pälas]'* and Jo bo rje dPal Idan 


8 Literally, "the three circles of the upper [western] subject territories". 


? The meaning of lha bla ma is royal lama or literally divine (lha) lama (bla 
ma), which refers to the asserted divine (lha) descent and status of the rulers 
(btsan po) of the Tibetan Empire of the 7^-9'^ centuries as well as the successors 
of this lineage in Western Tibet from the 10" century. Based on studies by 
Cristina Scherrer-Schaub (1999: 214f.) of some of the earliest epigraphical and 
textual records making reference to Ye shes 'od, he seems to have been referred 
to in the time(s) subsequent to his passing away primarily as ancestor (mes) 
(in particular by those who must have known him personally—as a relative or 
otherwise) or as glorious divine ruler (dpal lha btsan po), in addition to this as 
spiritual master (slob dpon), often also as bodhisattva (byang chub sems dpa’). 
The shortened designation as lha bla ma seems to be an abbreviation which 
became more widespread and dominant with increasing temporal distance 
(and in times when not only the religious but also the societal esteem for bla 
ma was established throughout all levels of society). 


10 Here the author follows the account in mNga’ ris rgyal rabs [Royal Genealogies 
of Western Tibet”) and Ye shes od rnam thar rgyas pa [Extended Biography of 
the Royal Monk Ye shes 'od"]. See Tsering Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended 
Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od by Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The 
Tibetan text”, this volume, p. 133. 


™ Contemporary Tibetan sources do not entirely agree on the date when this 
period began. For Western Tibet (5100 mNga' ris), Vitali, who based himself on 
the data in mNga' ris rgyal rabs, set the beginning for around the Dog year 986 
(Vitali 1996: 186; Vitali 2003: 56). 


* The "three palas” refers to three disciples of pandita Dharmapala, who was 
invited by Ye shes 'od to Western Tibet and seems to have been the key figure in 
the religious conception and building of the mTho gling gtsug lag khang in the 
late 10'"/early 11" century (see Ye shes ‘od rnam thar 2011: 302f.; see also Tsering 
Drongshar and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od by 
Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 142). According 
to Deb ther sngon po ["Blue Annals"], "the three Palas [were] Sādhupāla, who 
was the chief among the disciples who expounded and practised the Vinaya, 
Gunapala, Prajfiapala and others. Their lineage (brgyud-pa) is called the ‘Upper 
Vinaya' (sTod- Dul-ba)." (Roerich 1988: 69). As stated in Deb ther sngon po, stod 
dul ba should be understood as the Vinaya tradition of (that is, transmitted via 
and disseminated from) sTod or Western Tibet. Cf. also Shakabpa 2009: 17. 


A ti sha [Lord Master Sri Atia]? and other famous panditas, and 
later for having sacrificed his own life in the country of the Gar log, '* 
which was inhabited by adherents of a non-Buddhist religion (mu 
stegs pa).'” As for what is thus recorded, apart from the postulated 
reputation which construes his growing achievements, it is by no 
means in agreement with the historical truth. 


3 |n Tibet, Dipamkarasrijhäna (982-1054) is more commonly known under 
his honorific title of A ti sha (Ati$a). In Tibetan sources he is usually referred 
to as Jo bo (“Lord”) or Jo bo rje (“Lord Master”). "[H]is 13-year (1042-1054 
C.E.) presence [from 1042-1045 in Western Tibet, followed by a longer stay in 
Central Tibet; editor's note] is nostalgically recounted in a number of Tibetan 
historical sources, the actual social and institutional impact that Atisa had while 
in Tibet has recently been re-evaluated” (Apple 2013: 264). See also n. 44. 


14 The Tibetan Gar log is a rendering of Qarluq (also Karluk, etc.). According to 
Golden (2013: 48), “The Qarluqs were among the most important Turkic tribal 
groupings that entered the central zone of Central Asia following the fall of the 
Türk and Uighur empires.” On the Qarlugs, see also Karev 2013: 101 and passim. 

The identification of the Gar log of the Tibetan sources with the Qarluq goes 
back to Helmut Hoffmann, who discussed this question for the first time in 
some detail by analysing a number of relevant Tibetan and other language 
sources that were available to him (Hoffmann 1950). As shown more recently by 
Samten Karmay and Christopher Beckwith, towards the end of the 8% century 
the Tibetans were already in contact with the Gar log/Qarluq and around the 
same time the Qarluq were even allies of the Tibetans in military campaigns 
in the area of Khotan (Karmay 1980a: 158, Beckwith 1987: 155). See also Vitali, 
“Territory and trends in land control: The Byang thang 'Heartland" and the 
mNga' ris ‘periphery’, this volume, pp. 12-13, and Jahoda, "On the foundation 
of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh", this volume, n. 74, pp. 295-296. 


15 The Tibetan word mu stegs pa which corresponds to the Sanskrit tirthika, is 
(and historically was) used to designate non-Buddhist or "heretic" doctrines 
and belief systems (and by consequence those adhering to them). It should be 
stressed that this word clearly reflects a classification based on religious (and 
not on ethnic) criteria. For a discussion of this term in Tibetan doxographical 
writings of the 13^ century see, for example, Kapstein 2000: 104, 244, n. 81. 


16 The author is hereby following the example of the Tibetan historian Samten 
Karmay, who in 1980 had already commented critically that "the Buddhist 
historians of Tibet seem to have felt that it was enough just to mention this story 
and repeat it through the ages. However this legendary account is in conflict 
with an almost contemporary source, the short biography of Rin-chen bzang- 
po [...]" (Karmay 1980a: 150. (In the reprinted version "the Buddhist historians of 
Tibet" is replaced by "the Tibetan Buddhist historians"; cf. Karmay 2003: 134). 

Despite this and other critical comments (for example, by Serensen 1994: 
457), entries on the Gar log in various dictionaries, such as in Bod rgya tshig 
mdzod chen mo, continue(d) to adhere to the legendary tradition that Ye shes 
‘od was killed in the 11* century by a king of the Gar log (who are named as a 
branch of the Turkic people in historical Kashmir): "gar log: sngar kha che yul 
gyi mi rigs tu ru ka'i nang gses yan lag cig yin zhing/ dus rabs bcu gcig par 
de'i rgyal po zhig gis lha bla ma ye shes od bkrongs pa/" (Bod rgya tshig mdzod 
chen mo 1986: 352—353) or uncritically quote from just one or a few selected 
historiographical sources (such as Dung dkar tshig mdzod chen mo ["The Great 
Dungkar Dictionary”), which refers to Jo bo rje rnam thar rgyas pa [' Extended 
Biography of Jo bo rje"] by 'Brom ston pa; see Dung dkar tshig mdzod chen mo 
2002: 492). 

An extended version of this pious legend was reportedly told by the present 


In fact, in Deb ther dmar po ["Red Annals"] composed by Tshal pa 
Kun dga' rdo rje in the mid-14* century, in the Fire Dog year of the 
sixth sixty-year cycle in the Tibetan calendar (1346)," it says: "The 
father was called lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od. When he too travelled to 
India he was captured on the way by Gar log troops. After collecting 
gold from Tibet and despite a plan for paying ransom having been 
worked out, [gold] having been obtained equal to his body [weight] 
but not to his head, he was killed." (Deb ther dmar po 1981: 42-43).' 
As for what is thus recorded, in various historical chronicles which 
| [Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po] inspected until now [it has been stated 
that] [ha bla ma Ye shes ‘od was captured by Gar log troops, and 
although this [Deb ther dmar po's account] is the first report con- 
cerning the way he was killed, nothing has been written about the 
reason he had to travel to India was in order to invite Jo bo rje [Ati$a]. 

In rGyal rabs gsal ba'i me long [The Mirror Illuminating the Royal 
Genealogies"], composed by Sa skya bSod nams rgyal mtshan at 
the end of the 14" century, in the Earth Dragon year of the seventh 
sixty-year cycle in the Tibetan calendar (1388), it says: "At the time 


Dalai Lama bsTan 'dzin rgya mtsho. According to his story, the decapitated 
body of Ye shes 'od was kept in salt in the Potala palace when he was a boy (see 
Laird 2006: 78-80). 


17 Throughout the translated text corresponding years in the Western calendar 
(spyi lo), which the author adds in parentheses, are given without AD or CE. 


18 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 75, with minor 
corrections and additions in square brackets based on the text edition cited): 
"yab ni lha bla ma ye shes od ces byao//[single shad] khong rang yang rgya gar 
du byon pas [/ ]lam du gar log gi dmag gis bzung ste/ bod kyis [kyi] gser bsdus 
nas [slu (]blu[)] bar brtsams pa na'ang/ sku lus tsam gcig rnyed pa la dbu tsam 
gcig ma rnyed par dkrongs [bkrongs]/". 

A slightly different version of this story is contained in the edition of Deb 
ther dmar po, which was published with the Tibetan text and in translation by 
Giuseppe Tucci (1971): "Ide gtsug mgon di sras 'khor re dang srong nge gnyis/ 
srong nge'i sku tshe'i stod la na ga rà dza dang/ de wa rà dza sras gnyis byung 
smad ja rab tu byung ba tha bla ma ye shes ‘od ces grags te/ mthon lding gi lha 
khang bzhengs pa dang/  khye'u blo rno ba nyi shu rtsa gcig rgya gar du chos 
slob pa la rdzong ba mdzad cing pandita warmà rnam gsum spyang drangs ste/ 
mdo sngags kyi gsung rab mang du bsgyur/  phyis jo bo spyan dren pa'i dus su 
gser 'tshol bar byon pas gar log gi rgyal pos bzung/  mnga' ris nas gser mang 
pos slu bar rtsams na'ang jo bo gdan dren la gnod dogs nas slur ma bcug par 
chos phyir sku srog gtang ba yin dug/" (Tucci 1971: 39, f. 38a1—6). His translation 
reads: "IDe gtsug mgon had two sons: aK'or re and Sron ne. In the first part of 
his life, the latter had as sons: Nà ga rà dsa and De va rà dsa; in the later part 
he was ordained and known as Lha bla ma Yes 3es 'od. He founded the temple 
of mT'o Idin and sent to India, in order to learn the Law, twenty-one boys of 
sharp intellect, and he invited the three Panditas called Varma; many texts of 
sütras and mantras were then translated. Afterwards, when Atisa was invited, 
the Garlok (Qarluk) who had come in search of gold, took the king prisoner. 
Though mNa' ris had begun to ransom him with much gold, lest this might be 
an obstacle to the invitation of the Jo bo, giving up the ransom, he sacrificed his 
life for the sake of the Law." (ibid.: 168). 
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of these three, when lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od, having reflected on 
the teaching of the Buddha, went to India in order to invite panditas 
[to Western Tibet], he was captured on the way by non-Buddhist 
troops (mu stegs pa'i dmag). All his subtle energy channels? which 
generate the spiritual qualities of virtuous orientation were burned 
by moxibustion, which put him in a deeply clouded mental state. 
When rumours about this came to lha bla ma Byang chub ‘od, he sent 
immeasurable riches as a ransom payment but, rather than this, gold 
equal to the weight [of Ye shes 'od] was claimed. Again, when all gold 
was loaded, at the time the weight was measured and the gold did not 
come up for the portion of his head he [Ye shes 'od] said: 'Now, even if 
you ransom me there is no merit.’ (...) Jo bo rje [Ati$a] (...) was invited 
to Tibet." (rGyal rabs gsal ba'i me long 1981: 244)?! In this chronicle 
the main reason why Ye shes 'od went to India was for the diffusion of 
the teaching of the Buddha in the region of Western Tibet and that he 
went into a land of non-Buddhist foreigners (phyi pa mu stegs yul)?” 
in order to invite panditas, and that as a result he was captured by 


19 The text refers to Zhi ba ‘od (1016-1111), Byang chub ‘od (984-1078) and 
'Od Ide (983-1037) who are mentioned in the passage immediately preceding 
as the three sons born to King IHa Ide—however, making Zhi ba 'od the eldest 
(see also Serensen 1994: 457). The dates given here for Zhi ba 'od and Byang 
chub 'od in parentheses follow Vitali 1996: 146-147, passim, and Vitali 2003: 
56-68. On the dates suggested for ‘Od Ide, see Jahoda, "On the foundation of 
the Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh", this volume, pp. 293-296. 


20 This translates the Tibetan rtsa, which is also known from beliefs adhered to 
by trance mediums in Nepal as well as from rituals (rtsa sgo phye ba) practised by 
their counterparts (lha pa) in Western Tibet (Bellezza 2005: 156). In this context 
the meaning of rtsa (Skt. nadi, "channel") is not "vein, artery" but relates to the 
concept of "channels of the subtle body" (Berglie 1982: 152). Each "channel has 
at its opening a door (rtsa sgo) "through which trance mediums send away their 
consciousness (rnam shes) and through which possessing gods can enter the 
trance medium" (ibid.). See the bibliography in Berglie 1982 for a selection of 
sources pertaining to this topic. Cf. also Berglie 1976: 90. 


হা Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 76, with minor 
additions in square brackets based on the text edition cited): "di gsum gyi dus 
su lha bla ma ye shes odkyis[/ ]sangs rgyas [kyi] bstan pa la dgongs nas[/ ]rgya 
gar du pa pandi ta gdan dren par [par omitted in the quoted source] byon pas 
lam du mu stegs pa'i dmag gis bzung/ dge phyogs kyi yon tan skyed pa'i rtsa 
sgo thams cad me btsas bsregs te rmongs par byas so// de'i gtam lha bla ma 
byang chub od kyis gsan te[/ ]nor dpag med bskur nas [(bslu) (]bluD] ru btang 
bas[/ ]gser dang ljid mnyam pa dgos zer ba dang/ yang gser gang yod bskur 
bas rgya ma la bteg dus dbu'i cha tsam cig gser gyis ma long par khong na re/ 
da ni khyed rnams kyis bdag [bslus) (]blus[)] kyang yon tan med... jo bo rje ... bod 
du gdan drangs/". Cf. also Sørensen 1994: 457-458 for a translation of the whole 
passage not quoted by Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po. 


? |n current colloquial Tibetan the word phyi pa, literally "outsider", is usually 
used to differentiate non-Buddhists from Buddhists (nang pa, literally "insider"). 
By combining phyi pa with the word mu stegs (pa), an additional aspect of 
differentiation or "othering" in terms of geographic distance is expressed, 
which is given in the translation as "foreigners". 
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the foreigners etc. Although this is written very clearly it is not stated 
whether the country where he was captured was that of the Gar log. 

Besides this, in rGya bod yig tshang chen mo ["Chinese and Tibetan 
Documents”) composed by sTag tshang pa dPal 'byor bzang po in 
the mid-15" century, in the Wood Tiger year of the seventh sixty- 
year cycle in the Tibetan calendar (1434), [it is stated that] "while lha 
bla ma Ye shes 'od also searched for gold as a means for inviting 
panditas, he went to the Indian borderlands (rgya gar mtha’ khob)? 
where he was taken prisoner by the king of these non-Buddhists (...) 
lha bla ma [Ye shes 'od] passed away in the borderland (mtha' khob)." 
(rGya bod yig tshang chen mo 1985: 218-219). Although at first 
it is thus written that Ye shes 'od went to the non-Buddhist Indian 
country in search of gold for the purpose of inviting panditas and in 
the end passed away there, it is not stated whether that country in 
the Indian border lands was [that of] the Gar log. 

Next, in Deb ther sngon po, composed by 'Gos lo gZhon nu dpal 
at the end of the 15^ century, in the Fire Monkey year of the eighth 
sixty-year cycle in the Tibetan calendar (1476), [it is stated that] “lha 
bla ma Ye shes 'od, though he had given up kingship (rgyal srid 
gtad),*° acted as commander of the army. When fighting with the Gar 


® Regarding the notion and location of these "Indian borderlands" or "fringe 
countries of India" (rgya gar mtha' khob), it should be noted that this notion 
is based on Indocentric Buddhist concepts, such as that of the Sixteen Great 
Countries (Mahäjanapadas), with the centre lying in areas of northern or north- 
western India which is surrounded by a large number of fringe countries (mtha' 
khob) (already referred to and explained by Hoffmann 1950: 203, n. 2). The 
country of the Gar log is named as one of these, located between Tibet and 
Hor (Mongolia). As shown by Dan Martin (2012 [1994]), from the mid or late 
12* century onward, these earlier concepts were replaced in Tibetan sources 
by "Tibetocentric" models. In addition to this, according to Martin, a distinction 
between two types of centres emerged, between a "geographic" centre 
(identified with Bodhgaya, the place where the Buddha is said to have obtained 
Enlightenment) and a "qualitative" centre (of flourishing Buddhism). In this 
way, countries such as that of the Gar log—as well as Tibet—continued to be 
understood and described geographically (from an Indocentric perspective) as 
lying at the margins (mtha' khob), while qualitatively Tibet could be described 
as partaking in the "essence of the centre" (dbus kyi snying po). 


^ The original publication by the author gives 1983 as the publication date of 
this source, which, however, only refers to the foreword by the editor Dung dkar 
Blo bzang 'phrin las (see ibid.: 2). 


> Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 76, with minor 
additions in square brackets based on the 1985 text edition cited): "lha bla mas 
[«rgyal srid gcung la gtad nas>] kyangl/ ]pandi ta gdan dren pa'i cha rkyen gyi 
gser 'tshol ba la/ rgya gar mtha' 'khob la byon pasl/ ]mtha' 'khob tu mu stegs 
rgyal pos btson du [...] bzung ... Ilha bla ma mtha' 'khob tu sku gshegs so [/]". 


26 |n this case the translation of rgyal srid as “kingship” is preferable to "state 
affairs" or "political power". It is clear that Ye shes 'od gave up kingship or 
secular power, but the idea that he fully gave up control of state affairs or 
secular power with his ordination as a Buddhist monk is dubious. 


log, he was defeated and imprisoned. The Gar log told Ye shes ‘od: 
‘If you cease taking refuge in the Three Jewels (dkon mchog gsum),” 
we will release you from prison. If not, upon receipt of gold equal to 
the weight of your whole body, we will let you go." (Deb ther sngon 
po 1984: 299-300). It is written here at first that Ye shes ‘od acts as 
commander of the army and it is clearly stated that he himself led 
the army into the Gar log country and that after fighting a battle he 
was finally defeated and imprisoned. It is not explicitly written that 
the search for gold in order to invite panditas was the reason for 
leading [his] troops against the Gar log.” 

Moreover, in Deb ther dmar po gsar ma ['New Red Annals"], com- 
posed by Pan chen bSod nams grags pa in the 1530s*° or [more pre- 
cisely] in the Earth Dog year of the ninth sixty-year cycle in the Tibet- 
an calendar (1538), [it is stated that] “later, when [Ye shes ‘od] went 
in search of gold in order to invite Jo bo [Atisa], he was captured by 
the king of the Gar log. Although it was undertaken to pay ransom 
with a lot of gold from Western Tibet (mNga' ris), [he] sacrificed his 
life for the sake of the teaching of the Buddha, not allowing himself 
to be ransomed, as it might endanger the invitation of Jo bo [Atisa].” 
(Deb ther dmar po gsar ma 1989: 37)?! It is very clearly stated that Ye 
shes 'od went to the Gar log in order to invite Jo bo [Ati$a], and also 
that the reason for going to the Gar log was specifically the search 
for gold. 

In a similar fashion, in (Chos 'byung) mKhas pa'i dga' ston 
['(Religious History) A Feast for Scholars"] composed by mKhas 


27 The expression "The Three Jewels" or "The Three Most Precious Ones" (dkon 
mchog gsum, Skt. triratna) stands for Buddha (the originator of the doctrine), 
dharma (chos, Buddhist doctrine, doctrinal scriptures) and samgha (006 dun, 
monastic community). These are the three "things" in which Buddhists take 
refuge (see Jäschke 1881: 10; Powers and Templeman 2012: 209). 


28 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 77): "Iha bla ma 
ye shes od kyis rang gi rgyal srid gtad zin kyang dmag gi dpon mdzad de/ gar 
log dang 'thabs pas pham ste gar log gis btson du bzung/ gar log gis ye shes 
od la khyod dkon mchog gsum la skyabs su dzin pa gtong na nged kyis btson las 
gtong/ de lta ma yin na lus ril po dang ljid mnyam pa'i gser byung na gtong zer". 
29 The literal meaning of gar log tu dmag drangs is "to lead [his] troops to the 
Gar log". 


?? Thirties translates the Tibetan lo rabs sum bcu, which should be read in this 
and similar cases as at one point in the decade (lo rabs) of the thirties (sum bcu), 
etc. 


31 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 77, where the 
page reference is wrongly given as Deb ther dmar po gsar ma 1989: 435): "phyis 
Jo bo spyan dren pa'i don du gser 'tshol bar byon pas gar log gi rgyal pos bzungs/ 
mnga' ris nas gser mang pos blu bar brtsams na'ang jo bo gdan dren la gnod 
dogs [dwogs] nas blur ma bcug par chos phyir sku srog btang ba yin dug". The 
addition in square brackets is based on the text edition cited (Deb ther dmar po 
gsar ma 1989: 37). 


dbang dPa' bo gTsug lag phreng ba in the 1540s, in the Wood Snake 
year of the ninth sixty-year cycle in the Tibetan calendar (1545), [it 
is stated that] "this lha bla ma [Ye shes 'od], in order to invite Jo bo 
rje [Ati$a] gave up his body to the king of the Gar log and died." 
(Chos 'byung mkhas pa'i dga' ston 1986: 435).? In this chronicle it is 
conspicuously written that the reason Ye shes 'od sacrificed his life 
among the Gar log was precisely for the purpose of inviting Jo bo 
rje [Atisa]. 

Furthermore, in ‘Brug pa'i chos 'byung [Religious History of the 
‘Brug pa (bKa' brgyud pa School)"] composed by ‘Brug pa Padma 
dkar po in the 1580s,” in the Iron Dragon year of the tenth sixty-year 
cycle in the Tibetan calendar (1580),* [it is stated that] "at this time 
lha bla ma [Ye shes 'od], in search of gold with the intention to invite 
Jo bo [Atisa], went to the borderlands (mtha' khob tu) with an army 
battalion to look for gold. After the Gar log learned of this, they sent 
an army. When they met and fought [and Ye shes 'od's soldiers] were 
defeated, the royal monk (lha btsun)?? was captured." (‘Brug pa'i chos 
'byung 1992: 264-265).°° This is similar to the above-quoted Deb ther 
dmar po gsar ma and [it can be stated that] the reason for him going 
to the Gar log and the circumstance of his passing away were written 
in an increasingly extended form.” 


32 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 78, where the 
page reference is wrongly given as Chos ‘byung mkhas pa'i dga' ston 1986: 35): 
“Iha bla ma dis jo bo rje spyan dren pa'i phyir sku lus gar log gi rgyal po la btang 
nas das". 

3 Orthe decade of the eighties (lo rabs brgyad cu), cf. n. 30. 

34 See Martin 1997: 183 for various editions of this work. 


35 The meaning of [ha btsun is royal monk, or literally divine (lha) monk (btsun 
pa). This title was used in historical Western Tibet for male members of the royal 
family who acted as rulers (or were at least eligible for this function) and who 
at some point in their life took vows and became monks (or who were monks 
when ascending the throne, like for example Byang chub 'od, on whom see 
below n. 38). In this case, it is clearly (and uncommonly) used with regard to Ye 
shes ‘od although at the beginning of the quote he is referred to as lha bla ma 
which is the usual designation found in historiographical texts from around the 
14* century. 


?$ Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 78): "de'i dus lha 
bla mas gser btsal ba la jo bo spyan drangs dgongs mtha' 'khob tu gser 'tshol 
ba la dmag du ma [dum] zhig dang bcas te byon pas gar log gis shes nas dmag 
btang/ de dang thug 'thab pas pam nas lha btsun rang brtson [btson] la shor". 
My translation follows the sPungs thang edition (as quoted in Hoffmann 1950: 
201 and Eimer 1976: 191) the variant readings of which are given in squared 
brackets. 


? Padma dkar po's rendering of this story was discussed by Helmut Eimer in 
his article "Die Gar log-Episode bei Padma dkar po und ihre Quellen" (1976), 
where he collated and compared pertinent passages mainly from four different 
texts: two biographical accounts of Ati$a (Jo bo rin po che dpal ldan a ti $a'i rnam 
thar rgyas pa yongs grags and Jo bo rje rnam thar lam yig chos kyi 'byung gnas), 
furthermore rGyal rabs gsal ba'i me long, Deb ther sngon po and also Deb ther 
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In bKa' gdams chos 'byung [Religious History of the bKa' gdams 
pa (School)"] by Ngag dbang kun dga' bsod nams Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan, [it is stated that] “at that time lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od went 
to search for gold and after having been captured by the king 
of the Gar log, his grand-nephew (dbon po), the royal monk (lha 
btsun) Byang chub 'od?? ransomed the paternal grand-uncle (khu 
bo) [Ye shes 'od] and invited Atisa.” (bKa' gdams chos ‘byung 1996: 
54—55).?? Similar to the chronicles mentioned above, the point of 
view of this chronicle is not exceptional either. 

In Thu'u bkwan grub mtha' ['Thu'u bkwan's Philosophical Tenets"] 
composed by Thu'u bkwan Blo bzang chos kyi nyi ma at the beginning 
of the 18^ century, in the Iron Bird year of the thirteenth sixty-year 
cycle in the Tibetan calendar (1801), [it is stated that] "furthermore, 
after having thought to send an invitation [to Atisa] and trying to 
obtain a lot of gold, when he [Ye shes 'od] went to obtain gold he 
was captured by the king of the Gar log and not released anymore. 


dmar po gsar ma (that is, the version published by Tucci 1971). As a conclusion 
to his analysis Eimer arrived at the hypothesis that Padma dkar po composed 
his Gar log account on the basis of source material as represented by Jo bo rin 
po che dpal ldan a ti Sa'i rnam thar rgyas pa yongs grags, rGyal rabs gsal ba'i me 
long and Deb ther sngon po and in additon also by expanding his template(s) 
(Eimer 1976: 190). Eimer did not express any doubts regarding the original 
validity of the story as contained in Jo bo rin po che dpal ldan a ti $a'i rnam thar 
rgyas pa yongs grags, and accordingly saw no need to trace the provenance of 
this narrative, which was considered a myth by Samten Karmay as early as 1980 
and qualified as a legend by Sørensen (cf. Sørensen 1994: 457). 

Nevertheless, Eimer's analysis offers valuable insight into how Padma dkar 
po made use of these four different textual sources and how he rearranged and 
wove them into an account that places new emphases on certain aspects of the 
story by "creative" selection and arrangement of the material at his disposal, 
without basically inventing new "facts" (Eimer 1976: 189). 

A similar legend is contained in the dPe chos rin chen spungs pa ("Teachings 
by Example, A Heap of Gems"), a bKa' gdams pa work (going back to oral 
instructions given by Po to ba Rin chen dpal [1027/31-1105]; see Sørensen 
1999: 178f. and Roesler 2013: 143). In this case as the example illustrating the 
reverence for the Three Jewels is that of the Buddhist king of Khotan, who was 
captured by the non-Buddhist king of the Qarluq and subsequently sacrificed 
his life for pious reasons (see Roesler 2011: 255-256). 


38 The earliest evidence for a reference to Byang chub 'od as a grand-nephew 
of Ye shes 'od is found in the so-called Renovation Inscription in the assembly 
hall (du khang) of the Tabo gtsug lag khang. There one finds the expression 
dbon lha btsun ba [pa] byang chub od. Ye shes ‘od is mentioned as mes byang 
chub sems dpa' ("the ancestor, the Bodhisattva") (Steinkellner and Luczanits 
1999: 16, 21) while in the inscription in the entry hall dating from the late 10% 
century it says: ".. .. [illegible] chen po ye shes od" (great .. .. Ye shes 'od). See also 
Luczanits 1999: 105. 


39 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 78, with minor 
corrections in square brackets rendering the text edition cited): "dus der lha bla 
ma ye shes od gser 'tshol du byon pa/ gar log gi rgyal pos bzung bas/ de'i dbon 
[dpon] po lha btsun byang chub od kyis khu bo blu [bslu] ba dang/ a ti sha spyan 
dren pa/ [/ omitted]". 
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Although Byang chub ‘od, the grand-nephew (dbon po) of Ye shes 
‘od, having searched for a large quantity of gold, went to ransom his 
paternal grand-uncle (khu bo), he was not able to free him. Ye shes 
‘od was then killed by the Gar log.” (Thu’u bkwan grub mtha’ 1985: 
85). Although a clear point of view is expressed, it cannot be said 
whether the similarity with most of the chronicles mentioned above 
is because of the very late period when this particular chronicle was 
composed. 

To summarise, the essential point recorded in the group of 
chronicles mentioned above is that in order to invite a famous Indian 
pandi ta—Jo bo rje dPal Idan A ti sha [Lord Master Sri Ati$a]—to Gu 
ge, lha bla ma Ye shes 'od himself went to the country of the Gar 
log in search of gold, or that [there] while leading an army he was 
captured and held prisoner by the king of that country, and that 
because of the severe legal punishment in the human realms (mi yul 
du), let alone in the end [any] means to return to his own country, 
he decided to sacrifice his own life. In any case, for the most part the 
basis for these chronicles was Deb (ther) dmar (po) and rGyal rabs 
gsal ba'i me long. If one compares the chronicles written after the 
14" century or from the 15'" century with the group of chronicles 
written in the 14" century, apart from [the fact] that the content in 
terms of the grace, glory, and excellencies of wealth was increasingly 
augmented and became more comprehensive, this differentiation 
and distinction of the essential meaning was not there at the 
beginning. As for the Deb ther dmar po, composed in the 1340s, at 
that time the attachment to the Vinaya tradition of Western Tibet 
(sTod) was strong in the dBus region"! in the centre of the Land of 
Snow (gangs can ljongs).? In fact, headed by the bKa' gdams pa 
monasteries Sol nag thang po che, gSang phu sne'u thog and Rwa 
sgreng, built by the three excellent "spiritual sons" (thugs sras)? of Jo 
bo rje, namely Khu ston brTson 'grus g.yung drung, rNgog Legs pa'i 
shes rab and 'Brom ston rGyal ba'i 'byung gnas, the three (khu rngog 


40 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 79, with minor 
corrections in square brackets based on the text edition cited): "da dung gser 
mang po btsal nas spyan dren par mngags dgongs nas gser 'tshol [tshol] du 
phebs pa gar log gi rgyal pos bzung nas ma btang/ ye shes od kyi dbon po 
byang chub od kyis gser mang po btsal nas khu bo blu bar phyir [phyin] kyang 
gtong ma nyan/ de nas ye shes od gar log gis bkrongs". 


41 dBus is the area around Lhasa (lHa sa) in Central Tibet. At certain times in 
history it also constituted a province (see Goldstein 1991 [1968]: 10, Goldstein 
1989: 66, Tsering Gyalbo, Hazod and Serensen 2000: 51). 


“ Like gangs can and kha ba can, gangs can (gyi) ljongs is another variant of the 
common sobriquet for Tibet. 


* The literal meaning of thugs sras is "heart son". In the religious context where 
this term is used it can be translated as "spiritual son" or, from a more secular 
perspective, also as "chief disciple". 


'brom gsum), the bKa' gdams pa school, or else the influence of the 
Vinaya tradition of Western Tibet (sTod) was particularly strong. 
Because of this, the need to speak highly about the famous Indian 
pandita Atisa was as great as before and (so) indeed praising was 
not only far from low for having left behind a great achievement in 
terms of the increase of the influence of the bKa’ gdams pa school 
and once more the spread and expansion of the teaching of the 
Buddha in Tibet, the Land of Snows, undertaken by him but also 
because of invitations to famous panditas or such great scholars. 
And [there was also praising] of the unsurpassable achievement of 
the highly renowned Ye shes ‘od, that is, of one who acted earlier 
as king of mNga’ ris Gu ge and later, after having been ordained as 
monk, established incredible success with the dissemination of the 
Vinaya tradition of Western Tibet (sTod) and the Later Diffusion of 
Buddhism (bstan pa phyi dar). And by virtue of the desire to play the 
sweet sounding melody of a tambura hailing the gratitude which 
is difficult to measure [this] is imagined from the perspective of 
somewhat exaggerating the real historical developments.“ 

In fact, there was no reason why lha bla ma Ye shes 'od should 
have gone to the borderland country of the Gar log in search of 
gold. If one asks why, the region of sTod mNga' ris in Upper Tibet 
in the Land of Snow (bod gangs can ljongs) was from ancient times 
an important centre of gold mining. The whole landscape of this 
country is full of sites where gold was roasted (khrog pa). In the 
past in [the field of] Buddhism many erudite panditas were invited 


^! The author's scepticism concerning the overwhelming influence of Ye shes 
'od and Atisa on the religious landscape of Central Tibet is to a large degree 
in accordance with a critical rereading of the real historical development by 
Ronald Davidson who states: "the initial impact of West Tibetan Buddhism 
on Ü-Tsang [dBus gTsang] in the eleventh century was modest" (Davidson 
2005: 112). There also seems to be some agreement with regard to a critical 
evaluation of later accounts (from the 14'^/15^ century): "Both the Kadampa 
connection and the authority of kings like Lha-lama [lha bla ma Ye shes 'od] 
and Jangchub-Ö [Byang chub 'od] have been accorded great significance 
throughout later Tibetan and secondary Western literature. Why such a skewed 
emphasis? | believe there are at least three reasons: the Tibetan privileging of 
the Ósung ['Od srung] line, with a consequent historical amnesia about the 
activities of Yumten's [Yum brtan] descendants, the importance of the Kadampa 
[bKa' gdams pa school] or Kadampa-related doctrinal and teaching systems in 
the late eleventh century onward, and the overwhelming rewriting of history 
after the founding of the New Kadampa lineage [this is, the dGe Idan pa or dGe 
lugs pa school] by Tsongkhapa in 1409." (ibid.: 113). 


^5 According to the author, the meaning of khrog pa in this case is “relics or 
ruins". The translation is based on the meaning of khrog as "to be roasted" and 
consequently gser khrog pa is understood to refer to the roasting or calcination 
of gold in order to effect "the elimination of the arsenic and antimony associated 
with gold and silver ores" (see, for example, Johnson 1898: 100) the traces of 
which are still visible in the form of remains or relics. 


to Tibet, or else not to mention, as it may be clearly known, that at 
the time of sending Tibetan children zealous in the teaching of the 
Buddha, to India in order to ask for religious instruction, usually a 
great deal of gold was also taken with them. As [ha bla ma Ye shes 
'od had abundant gold mines in his own country, there was no need 
whatsoever to go in search of gold in a country in need of other 
countries' gold. 

Analogously, [it is written] in Deb ther sngon po [that] at the time 
of Ye shes 'od, when in Gu ge the Great Translator (lo chen) Rin chen 
bzang po, the Lesser Translator (lo chung) Legs pa'i shes rab and 
many other excellent scholars lived, “Jo bo [Atisa] said: ‘If men such 
as you [Rin chen bzang po] appear to live in Tibet, then there is no 
need for me to come to Tibet!" (Deb ther sngon po 1984: 305). 
According to these words, and in conformity with the great influence 
of the three Palas who were especially invited from India, there was 
furthermore no urgent reason to invite the famous pandita Jo bo rje 
dPal Idan A ti sha [Sri Atia] to Gu ge. Moreover, at that time in Gu 
ge the roots of the teaching of the Buddha (chos) and of knowledge 
(yon tan) were profoundly implanted by the outstandingly learned 
translator Rin chen bzang po and his disciples and also the foundation 
of the textual tradition of the gSang sngags gsar ma ['Secret New 
Mantra"]^' was laid out in an excellent form. In fact, at the end of the 
11^ century or beginning of the 12^ century, in [De'u chos ‘byung 
by IDe'u Jo sras and in mKhas pa lde'u mdzad pa'i rgya bod kyi chos 
'byung rgyas pa by mKhas pa Ide’u [it is stated that] "also in the later 
part of the life of the translator (lo tsa ba) Rin chen bzang po, after 
the royal monk (lha btsun) Byang chub ‘od had sent Nag tsho lo tsa 
ba“ to India, Hi dang ka ra was invited and among many the level to 
put into practice both mantra and philosophy (sngags [dang] mtshan 
nyid) was established" (IDe'u chos ‘byung 1987: 147-48) and "in the 
later part of the life of the translator (lo tsa ba) Rin chen bzang po, 


46 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 81): “jo bo'i zhal 
nas/ ekhyed lta bu bod na bzhugs nas snag pas [recte: snang bas]/ kho bo bod 
du ong mi dgos par dug". Cf. also Roerich 1988: 249. 


^ All the Tantras that were translated after the Great Translator (lo chen) 
Rin chen bzang po (958-1055), also known as author of sNgags log sun byin 
[Critique of False Tantras"], were conventionally called gSang sngags gsar ma, 
in order to distinguish them from previously translated erroneous tantric texts 
(see Cabezón and Lobsang Dargyay 2007: 23; Raudsepp 2011: 35). 


48 Nag tsho lo tsa ba Tshul khrims rgyal ba (1011-1064). Cf. Roesler 2008: 396 
and Wedemeyer 2013: 182. 


4 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 81, with minor 
additions in square brackets based on the text edition cited): "yang lo tsa ba de'i 
sku tshe'i smad la lha btsun byang chub od kyis nag tsho lo tsà ba rgya gar du 
btang nas|/ ]hi pang ka ra spyan drangs nas sngags mtshan nyid gnyis ka'i lag 
tu blang ba'i rim pa mang du phabl/ J". 
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after the royal monk (lha btsun) Byang chub ‘od had sent Nag tsho 
lo tsä ba to India, the master Di pam ka ra was invited and the level 
to apply both mantra and philosophy (sngags [dang] mtshan nyid) in 
practice was established.” (mKhas pa lde'u mdzad pa'i rgya bod kyi 
chos ‘byung rgyas pa 1987: 382).? Then, a short period of time before 
these two chronicles were written, the name of Jo bo rje—Hi pang 
ka ra or Di pam ka ra—was also retained in Sanskrit as it is. Who 
precisely invited him, or that it was lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od rather 
than lha btsun Byang chub ‘od, is never mentioned. There is not the 
slightest trace [of evidence] for the made-up history that lha bla ma 
Ye shes 'od went on some military affair to the Gar log in order to 
invite Jo bo rje (Ati$a) and so on. 

In Chos 'byung me tog snying po sbrang rtsi'i bcud ["A Religious 
History: The Sweet Essence of Flowers"], composed by Nyang ral Nyi 
ma ‘od zer before the 1190s, [it is stated that] “Byang chub ‘od thought: 
‘If one excellent learned pandita is invited, the benefit will be greater’. 
After rGya brTson 'grus seng ge was appointed as leader ... in the land 
of Za hor in eastern India ... the one known as Master (rje) Di pam ka 
ra shri dznyà na [Dipamkarasrijhäna] ... was given a gift accompanying 
the request (upon which) he replied ... and agreed to come to Tibet 
.. and went to mTho ling." (Chos ‘byung me tog snying po sbrang 
rtsii bcud 1988: 466-467)?! In terms of the content of this particular 
chronicle and the description in all respects, there is also not a great 
difference in the degree of detail from IDe'u chos ‘byung mentioned 
above, and the historical facts are for the most part comparable. 

In Bu ston chos ‘byung ["Bu ston's Religious History”), written by 
Bu ston Rin chen grub in the 1320s, in the Water Dog year of the 
fifth sixty-year cycle in the Tibetan calendar (1322), [it is stated that] 
"Byang chub 'od bestowed gold on five men, such as Nag tsho Tshul 
(khrims) rgyal ba and so on and after the translator (lo tsa ba) rGya 
brTson 'grus seng ge had been elected as their leader, [he] said: 'May 


5 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 81-82 where the 
page reference is wrongly given as mKhas pa lde'u mdzad pa'i rgya bod kyi chos 
‘byung rgyas pa 1987: 38): “lo tsa ba rin chen bzang po'i sku tshe'i smad la[/ ]lha 
btsun byang chub od kyis nag tsho lo tsa ba rgya gar du btang nas/ rje di pam 
ka ra spyan drangs nas sngags mtshan nyid gnyis ka [kha] lag tu len pa'i rim pa 
gtan la phab". Minor additions and corrections in square brackets based on the 
text edition cited (mKhas pa lde'u mdzad pa'i rgya bod kyi chos 'byung rgyas pa 
1987: 382). 


>! Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 82, with minor 
corrections in square brackets based on the 1988 text edition cited): "byang 
chub od kyi thugs dgongs la [...] pan di ta mkhas pa [bzang ba] zhig spyan drangs 
na phan che bar ‘dug bsams pas ... rgya brtson grus seng ge la dpon bgyis nas/ 
rgya gar shar phyogs za hor gyi yul na ... rtse [rje] di pam ka ra shri [shri] dza 
nya [dznya] na zhes bya bar [ba] ... zhu rten phul nas zhus pas ... bod du byon 
par zhal gyis bzhes nas [...] mtho [tho] ling du byon [nas]/". Cf. Meisezahl 1985: 
338.3.3-339.2.2. 
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a good pandita be invited!’ upon which Dwi bam ka ra shri dza nya 
na [Dipamkarasrijhäna] was invited." (Bu ston chos 'byung 1988: 201). 
Although of course this chronicle was composed in the 14" century, 
nevertheless as regards what is said in this highly reliable reference 
book quoted here, its straightforward point of view is consistent with 
the group of chronicles composed in the 12" century. 

In addition, in Yar lung jo bo'i chos ‘byung ["Yar lung jo bo's 
Religious History”), composed by Yar lung jo bo Shwakya Rin chen 
sde thirty years after Tshal pa's [Tshal pa Kun dga' rdo rje's] Deb [ther] 
dmar [po], in the 1370s of the fourteenth century, [it is stated that] 
"his [IHa Ide's] sons ‘Od Ide and pho brang? Zhi ba ‘od and btsun 


52 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 82-83 where the 
page reference is wrongly given as Bu ston chos 'byung 1988: 69-70): "byang 
chub od kyis nag tsho tshul rgyal ba la sogs pa mi Inga la gser bskur/ lo tsa ba 
[lotstsha ba] rgya brtson grus seng ge dpon du bskos nas[/ ] pandi ta bzang po 
gdan drongs la shog byas pas ... di bam [pam] ka ra $ri dznyà na spyan drangs/". 
Alternative readings as provided in the critical edition of this text by Szerb 1990: 
86 are given in square brackets. Cf. also Obermiller 1932: 213. 


5$ The application of the epithet pho brang (literally meaning [king's] palace, 
court palace, king's residence and also used as an honorific for king) with regard 
to Zhi ba 'od and in various passages in mNga' ris rgyal rabs, also with regard 
to his elder brother Byang chub 'od, was discussed by Vitali (1996: 296-297, n. 
459). He came to the conclusion that "since there is no clear instance of its use, 
| am in no position to propose an interpretation" (ibid.). However, at least in the 
case of Byang chub 'od he assumes that pho brang was a religious title given to 
him upon his ordination. 

It seems that a clarification of this title or designation can be achieved 
by briefly reviewing the religio-political transformation that was initiated by 
Ye shes 'od. In 986 he issued a bka' shog chen mo, "a document in which the 
population was called upon to follow the Buddhist doctrine. This summons was 
followed two years later (988) by a ‘religious edict’ (chos gtsigs) containing a 
code of conduct for all social groups (royal family, monks, the laity) with clear- 
cut legal regulations both for the religous and the secular sphere (chos khrims 
and rgyal khrims respectively)." Jahoda and Kalantari 2016: 84). This edict also 
regulated the succession in the royal line by taking into account these religious 
endeavours: "If there are many (king's) sons, [all] have to become monks except 
the heir apparent (rgyal.tshab). If the btsan.po is ordained (rab.tu.byung.ba), 
he has to protect the sangha [or more precisely, as added in a footnote by 
Vitali, the “Vinaya realm" (dul zhing), that is the "realm of ordained monks’]. 
If the line (gdung) of lay rulers (btsan.po skya.bo) is interrupted, it is to be 
restored from the monks' side [of the royal family]." (Vitali 1996: 110). The title 
pho brang was therefore clearly reserved (as is made fully clear in mNga' ris 
rgyal rabs) for (male) members of the royal family who, after their ordination, 
had the duty to protect this realm as members of the palace or from the palace 
(pho brang). The phrase used for this is to protect the Vinaya realm (dul zhing 
srung ba) or to protect the teachings (bstan pa skyong ba). This function was 
fulfilled first (from 989-996) by Ye shes 'od himself, who set the example, and 
then by his sons De ba ra dza (Devaräja) (996-1023 [1027 according to the 
Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od]) and Na ga ra dza (Nägaräja) 
(1023-1026 [1027-1030 according to the Extended Biography of the Royal Lama 
Ye shes 'od]), both following a direct order (bka' lung) by Ye shes ‘od. In 1026 
bKra shis 'od was ordained and became known as pho brang Byang chub 'od. 
He seems to have implemented this function (according to mNga' ris rgyal rabs 


pa* Byang chub ‘od, the three, bestowed great amounts of gold on 
five men, such as Nag tsho Tshul khrims rgyal ba and so on and that, 


predesignated by Ye shes ‘od in 1023) until his death in 1078 (at the same time 
also holding between 1037 and 1057) upon which he was succeeded by this 
younger brother Zhi ba ‘od (1078-1111). See Jahoda, “On the foundation of the 
Nyarma gtsug lag khang, Ladakh", this volume, p. 296, for the references to Ye 
shes od rnam thar rgyas pa. 

As mentioned by Vitali, the word brang chung also occurs in another source. 
This may have been used for a younger brother of somebody with a (senior) 
pho brang status. This designation must therefore have been a formal one 
based on the original “constitution” proclaimed by Ye shes ‘od. This explains 
also its self-referential use by Zhi ba ‘od in his bka' shog (see Karmay 1980b: 
18 whose translation of "pu hrangs kyi pho brang zhi ba 'od"—"Zhi ba ‘od of 
the palace of sPu-hrangs"—makes his socio-political and religious status fully 
clear). Some of those falling within the pho brang category received additional 
titles and designations (such as lha bla ma, lha btsun pa, lha rje bla ma, byang 
chub sems dpa’), which were therefore more commonly used for them, at 
least in later periods. Obviously, it was not felt necessary to name all those, 
like De ba ra dza (Devaräja) or Na ga ra dza (Nagaraja), who belonged to this 
category (and were deemed mature enough) explicitly as pho brang or to even 
mention their personal names. Even in contemporary historical inscriptions 
(for example those in the sgo khang of the Tabo gtsug lag khang dating from 
the end of the 10^ century), Na ga ra dza as a younger (male) member of 
the royal lineage is referred to as [ha sras na ga ra dza (Luczanits 1999: 105), 
combining his lay title lha sras (prince) with his name as dge bsnyen (ordained 
lay practitioner, Skt. upasaka, following the example set by king A$oka; cf. 
Gombrich 1994, Thapar 1994). Similarly, those belonging to the lay aristocracy 
or nobility are also designated as lha sras (prince or nobleman's son) or [ha 
lcam (princess, nobleman's wife) to which their personal (lay) name is added 
(ibid.: 112). While the usage of the designation lha sras, etc. in this case occurs 
clearly within a Buddhist context, it cannot be understood in the same way as 
an acquired Buddhist title (such as btsun pa, dge slong). It rather designates "a 
descendant whose behavior is worthy of his ‘noble ancestral spirits" and [ha 
can be understood as "a collective term for the nobility" (Walter 2009: 118). 
In this case [ha sras is determined predominantly by socio-political concepts 
and is used to express an inherited social position, while religious status based 
on Buddhist concepts is expressed by distinct Buddhist designations and 
names. The differing usage corresponds to the spatial differentiation of the two 
communities depicted in the sgo khang on opposing walls, on the south wall 
the assembly of religious figures (including those of royal descent) and on the 
north wall the assembly of lay figures headed by the nobility. 


* The word btsun pa means monk. For the usage of this word with regard to 
members of the royal lineage, see also n. 35 and 53. In this case a clear diffe- 
rentiation was observed with regard to the functions and titles of the three 
brothers: ‘Od Ide, who succeeded his father IHa Ide as king, is only mentioned 
as his son. Zhi ba 'od is named as pho brang, obviously his most important title 
and a function which he seems to have carried out between 1078 and 1111. 
Despite the fact that he seems to have fulfilled the function of pho brang for a 
long period (and presumably until the end of his life), Byang chub 'od is named 
as btsun pa (monk), which most probably stands for [ha btsun pa (royal monk). 
The reason may be that between 1037 and 1057 he also held secular power, so 
that his function (and qualification) as pho brang may have been constrained 
somewhat (not allowing him to act as a translator of texts like Zhi ba 'od). The 
designation as (royal) monk seems to have been used as a compromise which 
also allowed for a plausible differentiation (as the functions of pho brang or king 
could only be fulfilled by one person at a time). 


after the Translator (lo tsa ba) rGya brTson ['grus] seng ge had been 
elected as their leader, [they] said: "May a good pandita be invited, 
upon which pandi ta Di pam ka ra shri dza nya na [Dipamkarasrijhäna] 
was invited." (Yar lung jo bo'i chos 'byung 1987: 69-70),৯5 and that, 
quoting another passage from this chronicle, "in the chapter on the 
nephew(s) of lha bla ma [Ye shes 'od], it was written in accordance 
with the Chos ‘byung of lo tsa ba Bu ston (Bu ston chos 'byung)." (ibid.: 
70).5 Being thus clearly stated, there is no need to mention that its 
point of view is the same as that of Bu ston chos ‘byung. 

Further, as regards Ka thog Rig 'dzin Tshe dbang nor bu, in 
consequence of the fact that he stayed in those countries (yul)?' for 
a long time and enjoyed the experience of going on pilgrimage to 
many places in the area of sTod mNga' ris [Western Tibet], as he was 
blessed to see many reliable reference materials about the history 
etc. of this region, he came to write in the Bod rje lha btsan po'i gdung 
rabs [Genealogy of the Divine Emperors of Tibet"]? which deals with 
the arising of the precious doctrine of the Buddha in the north, [that] 
"on account of Byang chub 'od's invitation of Jo bo rje to Tibet and 
so on, extremely great gratitude was expressed for the teaching of 
the Buddha" (Bod kyi lo rgyus deb ther khag Inga 1990: 74).? What is 
written (here by him) is to a large degree in accordance with historical 
reality and he is unhindered by the bias of a Buddhist school. 

In Bod kyi deb ther dpyid kyi rgyal mo'i glu dbyangs [Annals of 
Tibet The Melody of the Spring Queen"]* composed by the Fifth 
Dalai Lama in the 1640s, in the Water Sheep year of the eleventh 


> Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 83, with minor 
variant readings in square brackets based on the text edition cited): "de'i sras 
od lde dangl/ ]pho brang zhi ba od dang/  btsun pa byang chub od gsum gyis 
nag tsho tshul khrims rgyal ba la sogs pa'i mi Inga la gser mang po bskur/ rgya 
brtson [grub] seng ge dpon du bskos nas pandi ta bzang po spyan drongs la shog 
byas pasl/ ...] pandi ta di pam ka ra shri dza nya [dznya] na spyan drangs/". 

> Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 83, with minor 
variant readings in square brackets based on the text edition cited): “lha bla ma 
khu dbon gyi skabs dir lo tsa [tsatsha] ba bu ston gyi chos ‘byung Itar bris pa yin 
Igyi/". 

57 "Those countries" should be understood to refer here mainly to sPu rang, 
Gu ge and La dwags, which constituted the three main divisions or countries of 
mNga’ ris skor gsum or historical Western Tibet. 


5 The full title of this work is rGyal ba'i bstan pa rin po che byang phyogs su 
'byung ba'i rtsa lag bod rje lha btsan po'i gdung rabs tshig nyung don gsal yid kyi 
me long (Bod kyi lo rgyus deb ther khag Inga 1990: 57-87). 

°° Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 83, with a minor 
addition in square brackets based on the text edition cited): “byang chub od 
[yin smras la/ ]des jo bo rje bod du spyan drangs pa sogs bstan pa la bka' drin 
shin tu che/". 


60 Spring Queen is a metonym for the cuckoo. Another possible translation of 
the title is therefore "The Song of the Cuckoo”. 
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sixty-year cycle in the Tibetan calendar (1643), [it is stated that] "as 
for the report?! that lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od went to search for gold 
and was taken prisoner by the Gar log: that is, an ordinary person, 
appearing like one asking for riches, would be of weak intellect. But 
as this particular one [lha bla ma Ye shes 'od] was a great king of 
Western Tibet (mNga' ris), it is faulty on account of the fact that the 
circumstances were not thoroughly examined." (Bod kyi deb ther 
dpyid kyi rgyal moi glu dbyangs 1980: 81). Although this chronicle 
was written in a late period, given that in this historical problem it 
is the view written initially which is to be refuted and taking [this] as 
[his] point of doubt, his unusual opinion is also frankly expressed. It is 
not possible, however, to give a clear reason why [he] went into the 
crucial point or [why he did this] without materials to be analysed. As 
it was not possible even to bring some clarity to the foundation of the 
reference materials, from the 14" century, the famous scholars in the 
history [of Tibet] were never able to correct and clarify the mistaken 
view adhered to with regard to this problem. 

In fact, in the group of historical chronicles written around the 
beginning of the 12^ century by mKhas pa Ide'u and IDe’u Jo sras, 
and in the 1320s by the Lord of Scholars (mkhas pa'i dbang po) Bu 
ston Rin chen grub, it says: the one who invited pandita Di pam ka 
ra shri dza nya na [Dipamkarasrijhäna] to mTho Iding monastery of 
Gu ge was the Royal Monk (lha btsun) Byang chub ‘od. There is no 
mention of [ha bla ma Ye shes 'od going to the Gar log in search of 
gold, inviting an Indian pandita or Jo bo rje [Atisa], then sacrificing his 
life, or that in conformity with his final words his nephew Byang chub 
'od made a great and continuous effort to invite Jo bo rje. On the 
one hand, at that time the Vinaya tradition of Western Tibet (sTod) 
was not particularly widespread in the dBus region and the influence 
of the bKa' gdams pa (school), which started with Jo bo rje dPal Idan 
A ti sha [Lord Master Sri Ati$a] or because of him, was not that great. 
On the other hand, at that time the partiality of the perspective of 


€ [t should be mentioned that immediately prior to this passage, one Las chen 
Kun rgyal ba is named as author of the report referred to. Contrary to Ahmad 
(2008: 193, n. 592, basing himself on Petech 1995: 293, who identified Las chen 
Kun rgyal ba as Sa skya Pandita Kun dga' rgyal mtshan), it must be assumed 
that this refers to Las chen Kun dga' rgyal mtshan, known as the author of bKa’ 
gdams kyi rnam thar pa bka' gdams chos 'byung gsal ba'i sgron me composed in 
1494 (see Eimer 1989: 22-23, Martin 1997: 91, Roesler 2008: 396). 


62 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 84, with a minor 
correction in square brackets based on the text edition cited): "Iha bla ma ye 
shes od gser 'tshol du byon pa/ gar log gis btson du bzung par [bar] bshad pa 
ni/ skye bo phal pa nor slong ba lta bu'i rnam pa shar ba blo gros dman pa ste/ 
di nyid mnga' ris kyi btsad po chen po yin pas/ rgyu mtshan zhib tu ma dpyad 
pa'i skyon no//". Cf. also the edition of this text published by Kalsang Lhundup 
(1967: 107) and the translation by Ahmad 2008: 62. 
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a Buddhist school among those competent in the history was not 
very strong and there was no necessity as it were to make such a 
great evaluation and praise the great achievement of lha bla ma 
Ye shes ‘od on account of the invitation of a famous pandita from 
India or Jo bo rje (Atisa) respectively. Though generally there is no 
problem concerning what happened in history, [considered] from 
the viewpoint of the degree of conformity with facts, [it can therefore 
be stated that] there were a few deliberate efforts at exaggeration 
in what was said. After that, apart from the Yar lung [jo bo'i] chos 
‘byung, in the group of religious chronicles written after the 1340s, 
conditioned by the partiality of Buddhist schools, one can evidently 
discover a distortion of the truth of historical reality. 

Then, the facts of this historical problem are very clearly recorded 
in mNga' ris rgyal rabs: at the end of his life when he resided at 
mTho gling and Mang nang in Gu ge, about the way he lived his life 
or concerning the activities he carried out, it is stated that “even at 
the time when he was of a very senior age he performed many ritual 
circumambulations (bskor ba) in his personal sanctuary, holding 
his walking-staff, and besides this encouraged all kinds of worship, 
acting [for the benefit of] himself and others, all. At this time, with 
the exception of one attendant, he did not encounter anybody when 
he pronounced: ‘Until the termination of my life within three years | 
will perform spiritual practice". After departing from his meditative 
retreat, he showed his face to those to be trained, [acting] like a 
subject for a while. In order to give his final instructions on religious 
regulations (chos rtsigs),” he went to Mang rgyud.“ Furthermore, 
until he reached the end of his life he resided at mTho gling and 
acted for the welfare of the teaching of the Buddha and that of 
sentient beings." (mNga' ris rgyal rabs 1996: 58-59). Based on what 


63 The word chos rtsigs occurs several times in mNga' ris rgyal rabs. As stated 
by Vitali, it seems to be a variant spelling of chos gtsigs, which was used in 
inscriptions of the Yar lung dynasty to refer to edicts engraved on stone pillars 
(Vitali 1996: 193). In this he follows Richardson's translation and explanation 
of chos gtsigs in the ICang bu inscription as "edicts concerning religion" 
(Richardson 1985: 94—95). In this case, its meaning is similar to the word gtsigs 
yig, denoting in particular letters carved on stone pillars. 

Notwithstanding the literal meaning of chos rtsigs, which is always rendered 
by Vitali in parentheses and between inverted commas as "religious edict" 
(Vitali 1996: 108, 186, 190, 193), a more appropriate translation of this word 
that also includes the late-10'"-century context and (signified) concept—clearly 
related to the idea of defining a general framework and foundation for the 
whole kingdom—seems to be religious regulation(s), religious or religion- 
based constitution, or even code of law(s) (see ibid.: 209f.). 


€ The location or (if not a place name) meaning of mang rgyud which was 
translated by Vitali (1996: 113) as "place of public assembly" remains unclear. 


6১ Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 85-86, with minor 
corrections in square brackets based on the text edition cited in Vitali 1996: 


is thus recorded, it can be clearly understood that it is devoid of any 
substance that lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od went to the Gar log in search 
of gold and sacrificed his life in order to invite the famous Indian 
pandita Jo bo rje (Atisa). 

In addition, in historical reality ‘Od Ide, the grandson of ‘Khor 
re and son of lHa Ide, of a fierce and haughty character, led his 
army against the king of Mar yul La dwags,® one of [the countries 
of] 5100 mNga' ris bskor gsum and finally he waged war even on 
Gru sha (‘Bru sha),® a territory belonging to Bal ti,” with the result 
that he was taken prisoner by the king of this country [that is, ‘Bru 
sha] and faced a severe sentence. Although his younger brothers? 
Byang chub ‘od and Zhi ba ‘od brought a lot of gold and [wanted 
to] ransom [him] and that, because gold equal to the weight of his 
body was not received immediately, on that occasion, he died, is 
recorded as follows in mNga' ris rgyal rabs: "The eldest (son) ‘Od Ide 
btsan, possessing extraordinary bodily strength from a young age, 
was endowed by birth with egocentric pride. When once running 


58-59): “sku na [nas] shin tu bgres pa'i dus su yang nyid kyi thugs dam gling la 
phyag 'khar bsnams nas bskor ba mang du mdzad cing/ gzhan yang mchod pa 
thams cad la skul zhing/ rang gzhan kun gyis mdzad pa yin no//[/] de yi tshe 
yang nye gnas gcig ma gtogs pa su yang mi mjal bar bka' stsal nas/ lo gsum gyi 
bar du sku mtshams bcad nas thugs dam mdzad cing mtshams las thon pa dang/ 
re zhig ‘bangs kyi tshul gyis gdul bya rnams la zhal bstan pa dang{/ ] chos rtsigs 
kyi bka' lung mtha’ [tha] ma stsal ba'i phyir dul/ ] mang rgyud du gshegs |... 
16 lines left out ...]/ slar yang sku tshe mtha' phyin pa'i bar du mtho gling du 
bzhugs shing bstan pa dang sems can gyi don mdzad pa yin no//". 


66 mNga' ris rgyal rabs and Ye shes od rnam thar (from which it draws) and 
other sources, like the middle-length biography of lo tsa ba Rin chen bzang po, 
use the word Mar yul for the third "circle" or territory (skor) constituting 11'- 
century mNga' ris skor gsum. Neither La dwags nor Mar yul La dwags, which 
is used here by the author in order to refer to Mar yul, occurs in these sources. 
See Vitali 1996: 135, Byang chub sems dpa' lo tsa ba rin chen bzang po'i 'khrungs 
rabs dka' spyad sgron ma rnam thar shel phreng lu gu rgyud ces bya ba bzhugs 
so 1996 and Ye shes 'od rnam thar 2011: 299, passim; see also Tsering Drongshar 
and Jahoda, "The Extended Biography of the Royal Lama Ye shes od by Pandita 
Grags pa rgyal mtshan: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 137. See also Jahoda, 
"Pandita Grags pa rgyal mtshan's chapter on the history of mNga' ris in his Nyi 
ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs: Notes on the author and the content", this volume, p. 82. 


67 Gru sha or ‘Bru sha—also the variant spellings Bru sha, Bru zha and ‘Bru shal 
occur (see La-dvags-rgyal-rabs 1992: 33)—is the Tibetan name of Little Balür/ 
Bolor, an area in the Gilgit valley (Beckwith 1987: 116). 


68 Balti is the Tibetan word for Baltistan. The equation of Great Balür/Bolor with 
Baltistan which is suggested by Chinese and other sources (see, for example, 
Vitali 1996: 325 and Scherrer-Schaub 2002: 274) was recently critically discussed 
by Zeisler (2010: 381ff.). 


$9 The author follows mNga' ris rgyal rabs (1996: 61), where ‘Od Ide is named 
as the eldest brother and Byang chub 'od and Zhi ba 'od as the younger 
brothers. 


up in a fight ('khrug pa la ‘jam thengs gcig)? he went to Mar yul,” 
he built the gtsug lag khang of dPe thub.” [...] Afterwards when he 
made war on the country of Bru sha,” he was arrested (dbu jam 
so)” there. As his two younger brothers [wanted to] ransom [him] 
they were told that gold equal to his weight was required. As this 
was not obtained he remained in this condition for a while. ...... After 
liberating himself from iron chains (lcags drang),” he ran away and 
owing to his former karma he suffered iron poisoning and it was said 
that he died at Shul dkar. ...... At last [Byang chub 'od] went down to 
the established gold mines in dBus to gather gold in order to ransom 
his elder brother. He obtained” a lot of gold.” (ibid.: 61-63). Thus, 
based on this, in historical reality ‘Od Ide died in Gru sha. One can 
clearly conclude that lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od was not killed in the Gar 
log country of the non-Buddhist Indian borderlands,” that all the 
gold gathered by lha btsun Byang chub ‘od and so on was brought 
from his own country, so that, although he went to ransom his elder 
[brother] he had already died, and that because of this, after those 
[quantities] of gold to be paid as price for ransom were sent to rGya 
brTson ['grus] seng ge etc., Jo bo Dhi pam ka ra shri dza nya na 
[Dipamkarasrijhäna] was invited. Regarding this, too, it is very clearly 


7 The translation of jam thengs gcig is based on an explanation given by the 
author (personal communication, January 2014). 


71 See n. 66. 


7? dPe thub, located in historical Mar yul, corresponds to present-day Spituk in 
Ladakh. On dPe thub see also Vitali 1996: 301f. and Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 
"Relating the history of mNga' ris as as set down in writing in Pandita Grags pa 
rgyal mtshan's Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i phreng 
mdzes: The Tibetan text", this volume, p. 111. 

P Seen. 67. 


74 The translation of dbu jam so is based on an explanation given by the author 
(personal communication, January 2014). 


75 The translation of lcags drang is based on an explanation given by the author 
(personal communication, January 2014). 


76 Also the translation "he bought a lot of gold" is possible according to the 
author (personal communication, January 2014). 


7 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 86-87, with minor 
corrections in square brackets based on the text edition cited in Vitali 1996: 
61-63): "gcen ‘od Ide btsan sku shed shin tu che bas sku na [nas] gzhon nu nas 
thugs rgyal can du 'khrungs pa/ 'khrug pa la jam thengs gcig mar yul du gshegs 
pa'i dus su dpe thub kyi gtsug lag khang bzhengs |... 1 line left out ...] mjug tu 
bru sha'i yul du dmag mdzad pas[/] der dbu jam so/ gcung gnyis kyis sku blus 
pas/ khong nyid dang skar ba'i gser dgos zer nas/ ma khugs te re shig de nyid 
du bzhugs so ...... (0005 drang grol nas bros pas sngon las kyi rkyen gyis [0005 dug 
byung nas/ bshul dkar grong so zer ...... mjug tu gcen blu'i ba'i gser bsdud du 
dbus kyi na sra gser kha tshun du phebs/ gser mang po gzigs so//". 


78 Translation of rgya gar mtha' khob mu stegs pa'i yul gar log. See also n. 15 
and 23. 
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recorded in mNga' ris rgyal rabs: "After he heard about the death of 
his elder (brother),? an aspiration arose in him. On account of the 
death of his elder (brother), by inviting a masterly pandita from India 
to Tibet, he intended to spread the teaching of the Buddha in Tibet 
even more widely than before (and) dispatched Nag tsho lo tsa ba 
Tshul khrims rgyal ba as the leader together with four attendants 
and bestowed rGya brTson ['grus] seng ge with a wooden measure 
able to hold eleven measures of gold and an assistant (thig po shing 
srang bcu gcig 'khor ba gcig)? and with great amounts of gold dust. 
Following the invitation of Jo bo Dhi pam ka ra shri dza nya na [Lord 
Dīpamkaraśrījňāna], on his arrival, pho brang btsun pa?! himself 
travelled half a day on foot to welcome him." (ibid.: 63-64).% This 
quote expresses exactly according to historical reality how in the end 
the younger [brother] pho brang lha btsun pa Byang chub ‘od used 
those [quantities] of gold [intended] to ransom the body of his elder 
[brother] 'Od Ide to invite of Jo bo rje [Ati$a] to Gu ge and how 
he personally welcomed Jo bo rje in the form of coming into the 
presence of a person of high(er) status. In addition, in the middle- 
length biography of lo tsa ba Rin chen bzang po it is also said that 
finally at the end of his life lha bla ma Ye shes 'od suffered from a 
severe illness and died and that the Great Translator (lo chen) Rin 
chen bzang po personally performed the ceremony for the remains 
of the deceased: "when lha bla ma Ye shes 'od lived in a state of 


7? See n. 69. 


80 The translation of thig po shing srang bcu gcig 'khor ba gcig is based on 
an explanation given by the author (personal communication, January 2014). 
Vitali's translation of this passage—"a piece of gold weighing eleven shing. 
srang" (Vitali 1996: 117) is incomplete. 


8! Obviously, the person referred to here by the title pho brang btsun pa is Byang 
chub 'od. As discussed above (see nn. 35, 53 and 54), these titles designate him 
as (royal) monk, (lha) btsun pa—a designation that must have been appropriate 
since Pig year 1023, when "he was ordained to the bsnyen rdzogs vow" (Vitali 
2003: 61) and received the monk's name Byang chub 'od—and at the same time 
as pho brang (a function he assumed in Tiger year 1026; see ibid.: 62 where the 
related title is however wrongly given as lha btsun). One can conclude from this 
that at the time (in 1042) when this episode happened he was referred to by 
both titles and that pho brang, given in the first place, was formally the more 
important title. 


8 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 87 where the 
page reference is wrongly given as mNga' ris rgyal rabs 1996: 63-65; minor 
corrections in square brackets are based on the text edition cited in Vitali 1996: 
63-64): "gcen grongs pa gsan nas/ der thugs dgongs brdzangs [rdzangs] pas/ 
gcen ni grongs khong gi don du rgya gar nas pandi ta mkhas pa gcig gdan drangs 
nas bod du sangs rgyas kyi bstan pa sngar bas kyang dar bar mdzad dgongs nas/ 
nag tsho lo tsa [tsa] ba tshul khrims rgyal ba dpon g.yog Inga/  rgya brtson 
seng ge [ge omitted] la thig po shing srang bcu gcig 'khor [ba] gcig [cig] dang/ 
gser gyi phye ma mang po bskur nas brdzangs [rdzangs] pas/ jo bo dhi pam 
ka ra shri dza nya [rdznya] na gdan drangs nas phebs pa na/ pho brang btsun 
pa nyid kyis nyi ma phyed zhabs thang du byon nas bsu ba mdzad". 
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illness the Great Translator (lo chen) Rin chen bzang po immediately 
came to meet him. As he was afflicted by a severe illness he did not 
meet him. The rituals for his remains, Durgatiparisodhana and so 
on,” were performed by the lo tsa ba himself." (Byang chub sems 
dpa’ lo tsa ba rin chen bzang po'i ‘khrungs rabs dka' spyad sgron ma 
rnam thar shel phreng lu gu rgyud ces bya ba bzhugs so 1996: 24).™ 
Whether the middle-length biography of lo tsa ba Rin chen bzang 
po written by the great scholar Gu ge Khyi thang pa dza nya na shri, 
a native of this country (Gu ge), corresponds to a high degree with 
historical reality cannot be said. 

To summarise, in the historical reality of sTod mNga' ris Gu ge of 
that time, the one who abandoned his life in a foreign country in order 
to return to his own country was ‘Od Ide® rather than lha bla ma Ye 
shes ‘od. Later, from around the middle of the 14" century, scholars of 
the history of Tibetan Buddhism made use of this historical incident. 
The reason it was necessary to exaggerate by pretending that it was 
Ye shes ‘od [is as follows]: it was the rekindling of the remainder of 
the old tradition of Buddhism from Western Tibet (sTod) and the 
beginning of the transformation of the “New Mantra Traditions” 
(gSang sngags gsar ma), [and] the spreading and expansion of the 
Western Tibetan (sTod) Vinaya tradition or of the branch communities 
of the preceptor lineages [for monk's vows]. Moreover, along with the 
invitation to Tibet of the creator of the bKa’ gdams pa (school), Jo bo 
rje dPal Idan A ti sha [Lord Master Sri Atia], it is understood that this 
was postulated as a great achievement by lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od. Only 
the fact that he was praised deliberately is historical truth: in the end 
the passing away of lha bla ma Ye shes ‘od, who lived to a very great 
age, definitely took place at mTho gling in Gu ge. 


83 See also Heller 2010: 68, n. 35, who presents evidence which suggests that 
the rituals and offerings referred to in this passage relate to a ruined mchod rten 
in Tholing that was excavated some years ago by Chinese archaeologists. In her 
view, "the term gdung mchod used in this passage implies that, after the initial 
funerary rites, offerings were made for the sku gdung, the mchod rten housing 
a corpse, which constitutes a funerary mchod rten" (in this case the funerary 
mchod rten of Ye shes 'od). Heller's interpretation of this passage seems to be 
supported by the medium-length biography of lo tsa ba Rin chen bzang po 
from Pooh in Upper Kinnaur, which reads gdung mchod dang ngan song sbyong 
ba la sogs pa, thus indicating a differentiation between gdung mchod and ngan 
song sbyong ba etc. (see Gu ge'i Khyi dang ba dPal ye shes, Lo tsha tsa ba rin 
chen bzang po'i rnam thar, f. 34a1-2). 


84 Quoted Tibetan text (as in Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 2005b: 88, with minor 
corrections in square brackets based on the original text edition cited): “lha bla 
ma ye shes od snyung bar gnas nas/ myur du zhal mjal du byon pas la snyung 
gzhi drag po gcig gis zin nas zhal ma mjal lo//[/] gdung mchod ngan song 
sbyong ba la sogs pa ni/ lo tsa ba khong rang gis mdzad do//[/]". 


3 Both the 2005 and 2012 versions of Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po's Tibetan text 
have lHa Ide although certainly his son ‘Od Ide is meant and referred to. 


Although in this case | tried my best to correct this historical 
problem, as for myself, besides (my) very limited perspective and 
humble level of knowledge of history, being as it were polluted by 
the taint of a wealth of flaws and errors of misinterpretation and 
foolish ignorance, | bear in the very heart the hope that suggestions 
and advice will be abundantly bestowed [upon me] by scholars and 
learned readers. 
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Eva Allinger and Christian Luczanits 


A Vajradhatu mandala in a Prajhaparamita Manuscript 
of Tabo Monastery* 


In the introduction to his part of the Catalogue of the Manuscript 
Collection of Tabo Monastery Paul Harrison describes the unfortunate 
fate of the collection in considerable detail (see Harrison 2009: xiiiff.). 
In the course of its history this collection has been so often and 
severely disturbed, including incidents of burning, that less than 20 
per cent of the original corpus remained." In addition, Harrison (ibid.: 
xvii) notes that "The unusually small number of illustrated folios left 
at Tabo and the almost total absence of gser yig manuscripts remains 
strongly suggest that the collection has been picked over by travel- 
lers passing through the region." It is thus not surprising that the few 
illustrated folios preserved in the collection belong to a number of 
different manuscripts. Among them, the illuminations of the deities 
of the Vajradhätu mandala, the focus of this article, are exceptional 
in this regard. 


The Illustrated Manuscripts at Tabo 

Even though the Prajfiaparamita literature (the yum mdo section of 
the Tibetan canon), which most often contains illustrations, represents 
the main corpus of the texts preserved at Tabo, altogether only 53 of 


* We would like to thank Gudrun Melzer, who not only generously shared 
her own observations with us, but also contributed her analyses of the diverse 
Prajfiapáramità sources. Helmut Tauscher generously provided the photo 
documentation of the Tabo manuscripts. Documentation used as comparison 
to develop the argument of this article has been provided by Carlo Cristi, Paul 
Harrison, Jaroslav Poncar, Tom Pritzker, and Helmut Tauscher among others. 

The abbreviation WHAV refers to images housed at the Western Himalaya 
Archive Vienna. 


1 For earlier descriptions of the state of the Tabo manuscripts see, for example, 


Francke 1914, describing his visit in 1909, Tucci 1935; Tucci 1988 and Steinkellner 
2001, all of which are also cited by Harrison. 


roughly 35,374 manuscript folios contain illuminations. Fortunately, 
more than half of the Tabo illustrations, namely 28 folios, come from 
a single manuscript, a Paficavimsatika Prajfiaparamita (Fig. 1), while 
the remaining 25 illuminations come from nine different manuscripts. 
Statistically, the number of illustrated folios among the latter group 
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1. Tabo, Paficavimsatika 
Prajhaparamita manuscript (RN 
5), folios Kha-Na 96 und Ka-Na 19 
(C. Luczanits, 1994). 


2. Buddha with red robes on pink 
lotus performing the argumentation 
gesture (vitarkamudra); 

Tabo, manuscript RN 6 

(E. Allinger, 1994). 


3. Buddha touching the 
earth; Tabo, manuscript RN 7 
(C. Scherrer-Schaub, 1998; WHAV). 


4. Blue, earth-touching Buddha in 
red robes; Tabo, manuscript RN 9 
(E. Allinger, 1994). 


5. White Buddha with red 
shading and green patchwork 
robe; Tabo, manuscript RN 13 

(E. Allinger, 1994). 


6. Red Buddha in pink patchwork 
dress; Tabo, manuscript RN 167 
(C. Luczanits, 1994; WHAV). 


of manuscripts remains well below the average for the collection as 
a whole, indicating that picking of illustrated folios may well have 
contributed to the present state of the collection.’ 

Among the manuscript illuminations, 51 can stylistically be 
attributed to the earliest part of the collection. Usually such 
illuminations are representations of the Buddha with little or 
no direct connection to the text they are found in, but the Tabo 
manuscripts preserve some interesting other examples. A number 
of scenes preserved at Tabo illustrate the story of the Bodhisattva 
Sadäprarudita and his quest for the Perfection of Wisdom, and thus 
directly relate to the texts they are found in (see Luczanits 2010 


? All statistics of Harrison 2009, in particular xvii-xviii and n. 17. 


3 The earliest manuscripts of Tabo can be attributed to the 10° and 11" cen- 


turies, as corroborated by C-14 examples reported by Scherrer-Schaub and 
Bonani 2002. For a Tabo manuscript datable to the first half of the 11^ century 
due to its historical information see Scherrer-Schaub 1999. 
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and below). The illuminations of the manuscript discussed in detail 
below, in contrast, illustrate a topic with no direct connection to the 
text's content, the deities of the Vajradhatu mandala. 

To put this manuscript with the Vajradhatu assembly in context, we 
first summarise the other types of illuminations as preserved at Tabo. 
Five of the Tabo manuscripts contain depictions of seated Buddhas: 


* Running No. 6: Harrison (2009: 45) records two folios of an 
Astasähasrikä Prajhaparamita manuscript under Cat. No. 1.1.5.2, 
which contain stylistically quite different Buddha depictions. 
It is thus very likely that these folios stem from two different 
manuscripts, most probably Cat. No. 1.1.5.2 and Cat. No. 1.1.5.6 
(Running No. 167, see below).* Here we thus consider only one of 
the depictions to be part of RN 6, which shows a seated Buddha 
performing vitarkamudra with his right hand and with his left 
hand at his side (Fig. 2). 


* Running No. 7: Of the 57 preserved folios of another 
Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajhaparamita manuscript (Cat. No. 
1.1.2.16, Harrison 2009: 31f) six preserve very similar Buddha 
depictions, each of them with the earth-touching gesture 
(bhümisparsamudra; Fig. 3). 


* Running No. 9: Of the 86 folios of a Ratnaküta manuscript (Cat. 
No. 1.3.4, Harrison 2009: 95f) three show a seated Buddha 
performing the earth-touching gesture (bhümisparsamudra; Fig. 
4). 


* Running No. 13: Of altogether 257 preserved folios of a 
Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajhaparamita manuscript (Cat. No. 
1.1.2.5, Harrison 2009: 23f.) one folio has three seated Buddhas 
on it and four folios contain a single Buddha each (Fig. 5). 


* Running No. 167 (Cat. No. 1.1.5.6, Harrison 2009: 47, see RN 6) 
comprises only eight folios of an Astasahasrika Prajfiaparamita 
manuscript. On folio Ka 85 a seated Buddha is depicted showing 
the gesture of fearlessness (abhayamudra; Fig. 6). 


All these illustrations are found at the end of a chapter or 
another marked section of the text (le'u, bam po). The quality of 
the illuminations varies, as do the Buddha depictions. Generally 
speaking, the five manuscripts represent three different types of 
Buddha depictions which likely also reflect a chronological range. 


^ The two folios are the same size, but one has ten lines of text and the other 


only nine. The folio with nine lines (Ka 85) possibly fits to RN 167 (Cat. no. 
1.1.5.6; Harrison 2009: 47). This manuscript is 20.5 x 66.5 cm (RN 6 is 20.5 x 66.4 
cm) and also shares the large red circles. Further, folio Ka 85 is missing in RN 
167. 


Among them the Buddhas of Running No. 9 (short RN 9; Fig. 4) and 
RN 6 (Fig. 2) appear to be the earliest, as they represent Buddha 
types known from contemporaneous wall paintings in the region. 
Of these the Buddhas of RN 9 (Fig. 4) with the two-coloured edge of 
the robe and the fine rays in the halo reflect the Buddha depictions 
in the murals of the Tabo Main Temple (gtsug lag khang), but the 
excessive shading of the body is not found as such there, but 
appears to represent a further development from the latest phase 
of the Tabo paintings. The Buddhas of manuscript RN 13 in the list 
above also reflect the early Western Himalayan type, but they also 
have numerous idiosyncratic features, such as a disproportionately 
small head, multicoloured halos with unusual decorations, and 
complex textile patterns (Fig. 5). In most cases the edge of the 
robe is still a different colour and the robe falls the same way as in 
early depictions, but its decoration and that of the halo are entirely 
different. This type is thus already considerably removed from the 
11% century comparisons. 

RN 7 then represents an entirely different Buddha type deriving 
from north-east India (Fig. 3). Everything about this Buddha’s 
representation is atypical for the region and the Buddha is even 
seated on a cushion. New strands of art deriving from north-east 
Indian prototypes only become established in Western Tibet in the 
course of the 13‘ century, the Buddhas of this type thus belong to 
a later phase of the Tabo manuscripts. The red Buddha, presumably 
belonging to RN 167, wears a pink patchwork robe (Fig. 6). Although 
largely following the early Western Himalayan type in proportions its 
somewhat naive rendering and the swallow-tail end of the robe over 
his left shoulder indicate that this illumination is not much earlier than 
those of RN 7. These Buddha depictions thus span approximately 
300 years, but the formal appearance of the manuscripts they are 
found in has hardly changed from the earliest to the latest. 

The illuminations of two other Tabo manuscripts clearly refer to the 
narrative of Sadaprarudita in search for the Perfection of Wisdom. This 
narrative is found at the end of three texts from the Prajfiaparamita 
corpus, namely the Astasahasrika, Paficavimsatisahasrika and the 
Satasáhasrikà Prajfiapáramità. 


5 We would like to thank Gudrun Melzer for providing her research on the 
most common versions of the Kanjur: The number of chapters differs in the 
diverse editions of the Satasähasrikä Prajhäpäramitä. Those of the Derge, 
Beijing and Stog Kanjur end with only 72 chapters and do not contain the 
chapters dedicated to the Bodhisattvas Sadäprarudita und Dharmodgata. The 
Narthang edition has 75 chapters and includes those containing the story of 
Sadäprarudita and Dharmodgata. The Phugbrag and London editions have 
77 chapters and differ somewhat from the Narthang version. Similar to a 
Satasáhasrikà Prajhäpäramitä from Tholing (see 'Phrin las mthar phyin 2001: 
41) the Tabo manuscript RN 10 had 76 chapters (probably counting chapters 74 


e Running No. 10: A Satasähasrikä Prajhäpäramitä manuscript 
(Cat. No. 1.1.1.23, Harrison 2009: 13f) is preserved only through 
three beautifully illuminated folios: 


Folio 312 (Tha-Nga 12) recto contains the last lines of chapter 
73 and is further marked as the end of dum bu 10 and bam po 20. 
With the upper left corner of the picture exactly at the end of the 
chapter, the large illumination is off centre to the right and towards 
the bottom of the page. It shows a teaching Buddha and a red 
bodhisattva in 3/4 profile to his proper left facing the Buddha and 


and 75 of the Phugbrag and London version as one chapter), and thus an equal 
number of chapters as the Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajfiaparamita. However, 
Tholing and Tabo (see e.g. Harrison 2007: 242-243, no. 11) also preserve other 
manuscripts in 77 chapters, which presumably are somewhat later than the 
manuscript in the focus of this article. 
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7. Buddha $àkyamuni and a 
bodhisattva in conversation; 

Tabo, manuscript RN 10 

(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


8. A reflective Bodhisattva 
Sadäprarudita wearing the traditional 
dress of local West Tibetan 

youth; Tabo, manuscript RN 10 

(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


9. Bodhisattva Dharmodgata 
teaches Bodhisattva Sadäprarudita, 
the merchant's daughter and her 
maidens; Tabo, manuscript RN 10 
(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


10. Bodhisattva Sadaprarudita, 
the merchant's daughter and 
her maidens prepare the seat 

for Bodhisattva Dharmodgata; 

Tabo, manuscript RN 11 
(E. Allinger, 1994). 


11. Indra fills the bowl of 
Sadaprarudita with Mandarava 
blossoms; Tabo, manuscript RN 11 
(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


12. Bodhisattva Dharmodgata 
teaches Bodhisattva Sadäprarudita, 
the merchant's daughter and her 
maidens; Tabo, manuscript RN 11 
(E. Allinger, 1994). 


13. One-eyed stüpa; 
Tabo. manuscript RN 153 
(C. Luczanits, 1994; WHAV). 


14. Book topped by a flaming 
jewel; Tabo, manuscript RN 153 
(E. Allinger, 1994). 


obviously in conversation with him (Fig. 7).° This depiction can not 
be identified exactly. It neither illustrates the conversation at the end 
of chapter 73, where the Buddha talks with the monk Subhüti, nor 
those of the beginning of chapter 74, where Maitreya and Sariputra 


converse. 

The text on Folio 320 (Tha-Nga 20) recto is from chapter 74 but 
marks the end of dum bu 10 and bam po 30.” Just underneath the 
record of the bam po in the first line an illumination depicts the Bo- 
dhisattva Sadaprarudita, wearing the traditional dress of the West 
Tibetan youth of the time and seated in a posture of reflection with 
the right hand raised towards his face (Fig. 8).5 It may well be that this 


$ The illumination has previously been published in Klimburg-Salter 1997: fig. 225. 


7 The beginning of the new bam po relates the Sadäprarudita episode. It 


roughly corresponds with the beginning of chapter 75 of the Phugbrag and 
London versions; however, the exact wording is different. 


® The exact posture of the hand is not clear, as much of the illumination has 


been affected by water. However, it does appear as if one finger is pointing 
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depiction illustrates the textual content of this folio, which narrates 
how a voice from the sky suggests that he should proceed towards 
the east to find the Perfection of Wisdom. 

Folio 349 (Tha-Nga 49) verso contains the end of chapter 75 in 
the fifth line. The corresponding illustration shows the Bodhisattva 
Dharmodgata teaching Sadäprarudita, the merchant's daughter and 
her maidens, who are shown kneeling to one side and wearing local 
West Tibetan dress (Fig. 9).° Between them the book of the Perfection 
of Wisdom (Prajfiaparamita) rests on a stand. As in the previous 
illustration, Sadaprarudita's removed hat is also represented. In fact, 
the end of chapter 75 and at the beginning of the following chapter 
76 describe the teaching of Dharmodgata and how Sadäprarudita 
attains the Perfection of Wisdom. 


* Running No. 11: Of the second manuscript only a single 
considerably damaged folio is preserved (Cat. No. 1.1.5.1, Harrison 
2009: 45). It contains text of chapter 75 of a Paficavimsatisahasrika 
Prajfiaparamità and unusually there is no other text section 
marker, such as bam po or dum bu, either.'? This folio contains 
three depictions directly illustrating the text found on these 
pages. In contrast to the depictions in RN 10, Sadäprarudita is 
shown as a bodhisattva, and only the maidens are dressed in 
local fashion. 


The single picture on the recto page depicts how Sadäprarudita, 
the merchant's daughter and her maidens offer the blood of their 
body to moisten the dusty floor in front of the throne they have 
prepared for the Bodhisattva Dharmodgata to teach the Perfection 


towards the cheek, which would be a clear reference to representations of the 
Bodhisattvas Maitreya and Avalokitesvara in reflective pose. Even if the actual 
sitting posture of Sadäprarudita differs from the usual lalitasana, given the pop- 
ularity of these Bodhisattva representations in the north-west, it is quite likely 
that this is an intended reference. This depiction has previously been published 
in Luczanits 2010: fig. 6. 


? Previously published in Klimburg-Salter 1997: fig. 229. 


10 As this damaged folio preserves neither a chapter marker nor a 
page number, it has been attributed to chapter 31 of an Astasähasrikä 
Prajfiapáramita (Harrison 2009: 45). However, since the text of this folio 
diverges considerable from that those of the Astasahasrika and also the 
Satasähasrikä as found in the common Kanjur editions, it can be securely 
attributed to a Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajfiaparamita. For example, the 
Tibetan rendering of the personal names differs among the Prajfiaparamità 
texts; in the Astasáhasrikà and the Satasähasrikä Prajhäpäramitä Sadäprarudita 
and Dharmodgata are referred to as rTag tu ngu and Chos 'phags, but in the 
Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajhaparamita their names are more fully given as 
rTag par rab tu ngu ba and Chos kyis 'phags pa. We would like to thank Gudrun 
Melzer for sharing these observations with us, and also for her analysis of the 
relationship of the text on the folios to the illustrations. 


of Wisdom (Fig. 10). They have to resort to this method, as Mara has 
hidden the water to hinder their preparations. 

The verso page contains two illustrations. In the first one Indra 
is filling Sadaprarudita's bowl with heavenly Mandarava blossoms 
so that he can cover the seat of Dharmodgata with them (Fig. 11). 
In the second picture, the Bodhisattva Dharmodgata is teaching 
Sadaprarudita and his company (Fig. 12). 

Stylistically the illustrations of RN 10 are very close to the Tabo 
renovation murals finished before 1042 CE and it is thus likely that 
they were made around the middle of the 11^ century. In terms 
of the rendering of the hair, the teaching Buddha in one of the 
illustrations (Fig. 7) can be seen as direct predecessor to the Buddha 
in Fig. 3. The hairstyle of the Bodhisattva in this illustration and the 
main Bodhisattva in Fig. 9 is not found in the Tabo murals, and their 
jewellery is painted in gold. However, other details as well as the 
local dresses worn by the other figures depicted in this manuscript 
are consistent with the Tabo renovation phase. 

The three illuminations of manuscript RN 11 found on the two 
sides of the same folio are of lesser material and artistic quality 
than those of RN 10 and also in a poorer state of preservation, but 
the proportions of the figures and the details of the scenes are still 
more reminiscent ofthe Tabo murals than of any other comparative 
monument. This manuscript may thus be attributed to the second 
half of the 11" century. 

Another noteworthy manuscript from Tabo shows illustrations of 
a different type and relationship to the text: 


e Running No. 153: From this Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita 
manuscript (Cat. No. 1.1.5.5, Harrison 2009: 46f.) two of the 40 
preserved folios are illuminated. 


At the end of the third chapter titled "Reverence for the receptacle 
of the perfections, which holds immeasurable good qualities" there is 
a picture of a stupa with a single eye on the dome (Fig. 13). The second 
picture marks the end of chapter five titled "The revolution of merit" 
and shows a book topped by a flaming jewel (Fig. 14). Although not 
narrative, in both cases the illuminations actually illustrate the content 
of the preceding chapter. Chapter three describes the merit gained 
from building and venerating a stüpa, and chapter five emphasises 
the merit accrued from copying the Perfection of Wisdom text. 

With its high base, multiple cornered terraces and the almost 
circular dome, the stüpa represents a type which on the basis of 
comparisons to stupa shapes in Ladakh can be attributed to the 13" 
century. The eye painted on the dome also supports an attribution 
to this time or even later. Eyes on stüpa domes are not found in the 
earliest depictions from the Western Himalayas, but appear in the 


course of the 13" century in monuments painted in a style derived 
from Central Tibet. It remains unclear so far whether this feature is 
also an expression of a Nepalese background. 

Thus the Tabo manuscript illustrations of RN 10, 11, and 153 
further expand the chronological range visible in the Buddha de- 
pictions. RN 10 is likely the earliest manuscript with an illustration 
preserved at Tabo, and RN 153 is possibly the youngest we have 
discussed so far. Now that we have surveyed the comparative illumi- 
nated manuscripts found at the site, we can turn to the manuscript 
that preserves most of the illuminations. 


The Vajradhatu mandala Assembly 

As mentioned above, Running No. 5, a Paficavimsatisahasrikà 
Prajfiabaramita manuscript (Cat. No. 1.1.2.7, Harrison 2009: 25f.), 
preserves more illuminations than all the others together, namely 
28. Of these, 26 are on fully preserved pages and two on fragments. 
The sequence of the depictions was established through the page 
and chapter numbers, but the iconographic relationship of the 
depictions has remained unstudied and is the subject here. This only 
became possible by the complete photo documentation of all the 
pages in their sequence by Helmut Tauscher" and the catalogue of 
the Tabo manuscripts by Paul Harrison (2009). 

An analysis of the folios shows that the illuminations are always 
found at the end of a chapter, regardless of whether that is on the 
recto or verso page. Thus, we can assume that originally there were 
at least 76 illuminations, one for each chapter. Of the approximately 
1100-1200 folios of the manuscript itself, 675 folios are preserved, 
which is considerably more than 50 per cent of the text. In contrast, 
the 28 illustrations represent less than 40 per cent of the original 
illuminations, a difference in ratio that may be accidental, but may 
also be another indication of selective picking. 

In terms of their relationship to each other and to the text, the 
illuminations of this manuscript are exceptional for the Tabo corpus. 
In contrast to the manuscripts discussed so far, at least a part of the 
illuminations on this manuscript represents a theme not related to 
the text at all, namely the deities of the Vajradhatu mandala. Even 
before the exact relationship of the depictions was studied in detail, 
some of the deities could easily be recognised as belonging to this 
or a closely related mandala, even more so as captions written in 
cursive script at the bottom of most of the pages identify the deities. 
That this subject is found on a Western Himalayan manuscript did 
not come as a surprise, as depictions of such deities have long been 


11 We would like to thank Helmut Tauscher for generously providing this 
material. 
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15. Buddha Vairocana; Tabo, 
manuscript RN 5 (E. Allinger, 1994). 


16. Bodhisattva Vajraraja with a bird 
shaped ankusa; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(C. Luczanits, 1994; WHAV). 


17. Bodhisattva Vajraraga holding bow 
and arrow; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


18. Bodhisattva Vajratejas holding 
a sun-disk; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


19. Bodhisattva Vajradharma 
holding a lotus to his side; 
Tabo, manuscript RN 5 

(E. Allinger, 1994). 


20. Bodhisattva Vajradharma holding 
a lotus to his side; Alchi, Sumtsek 
(gSum brtsegs), left wall, left side 

mandala (J. Poncar, 1981; WHAV). 


known from a few folios collected by Giuseppe Tucci from Tholing 
and now housed in the Los Angeles County Museum of Art (Inv. nos. 
M.81.90.6-17).'? However, the captions underneath these illustrations 
remained puzzling,? and a future article by Gudrun Melzer will 
suggest an explanation for them. More recently, further folios of 


1? These illustrations have been published several times, the most important 
among them being Tucci 1949: pls. C and D; Klimburg-Salter 1982: 183, pl. 101; 
and Pal 1990: pls. 1-2, figs. M1, b-f, h, i. 


3 See Harrison 2007, in particular p. 236. 
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Western Himalayan manuscripts with Vajradhatu mandala deities 
have turned up in publications'* and on the art market.” 

In the following each illustration is listed in the order of its 
occurrence within the manuscript. Each deity is identified and briefly 
described. If there is a caption identifying the depiction, usually 
found at the bottom of the page underneath the main text and in 
cursive script, a transcription and interpretation of this caption is 
provided as well. The order of illustrations and their relation to the 
chapter ends clarifies some characteristic features of this Vajradhätu 
mandala assembly. 


1. Buddha Vairocana (Fig. 15) 

The first illustrated folio preserved of this manuscript (Ka 25) contains 
the end of the first chapter in the first line of the verso page (gleng 
bzhi'i le'u). Buddha Vairocana is depicted in the middle of this page. 
He is white, sits on a lion-throne, and is performing the gesture of 
highest enlightenment (bodhyägrimudrö). 

From the succeeding illuminations it is clear that the four 
goddesses surrounding Vairocana are not represented in this variant 
of the assembly. Instead, Vairocana at the end of chapter one was 
immediately followed by Buddha Aksobhya at the end of chapter 
two, who then was followed by the bodhisattvas that surround 
him on the eastern lotus. Chapter three accordingly ended with a 
representation of Bodhisattva Vajrasattva, who is not preserved 
either, whereas the following bodhisattva is. 


2. Bodhisattva Vajraraja (Fig. 16) 
Chapter four ends in the second line of the verso page numbered Ka- 
Na 19. In the centre of the page the Bodhisattva Vajraraja is shown 
holding an ankusa, the hook of which is shaped as a bird. 
Caption: rdoe rgyal po lag pa nya kyis lcags kyu mdog ser = 
Vajraräja [holding] an ankusa with both(?) hands'* [and] yellow 
coloured." 


14 Pal 2009: fig. 4 contains up to seven relevant deities, one represented twice. 


75 |n particular Carlo Cristi, who in recent years had a number of folios with 
Vajradhatu related deities for sale, which will be referred to here in comparison. 


16 While the reading of the Tibetan leaves no other choice, the meaning of 
nya in this context remains unclear. It would be tempting to read bya and 
thus "bird-hook" instead, but such a reading contradicts both the shape of the 
letter and the agentive particle kyis between the two words. We thus prefer to 
interpret the nya as an incomplete nyi for gnyis, as the attribute is indeed held 
in both hands and other captions sometimes specifically mention the hand an 
attribute is held with. 


17 It is remarkable, that all yellow (ser po) deities (nos. 2, 7, 12, 14 and 18) in this 
manuscript have a strong orange hue. 


3. Bodhisattva Vajraraga (Fig. 17) 

Chapter five ends in the sixth line of the recto page numbered Ka-Na 
39. The Bodhisattva Vajraräga is shown at the lower centre of the 
page. He is red, holds an arrow pointing downwards in his right hand 
at his side and a bow in his left hand resting on his hip. 

Caption: rdoe chags pa dmar po lda' zhu'? = Vajraräga, red, [with] 

arrow and bow. 

The order of these two bodhisattvas surrounding Aksobhya 
conforms to the usual enumeration. The last bodhisattva of the 
eastern lotus would then be Vajrasadhu at the end of chapter six. 
Thus in the manuscript illustrations the Tathagata of the respective 
direction is followed immediately by the four vajra-bodhisattvas 
surrounding him, and only then the next Tathägata is listed, which 
in the usual succession is Buddha Ratnasambhava, at the end of 
chapter seven, followed by the primary bodhisattva of his direction, 
Vajraratna, at the end of chapter eight. 


4. Bodhisattva Vajratejas (Fig. 18) 

Chapter nine ends in the seventh line of the recto page Ka-Ma 34. In 
the lower centre of this page is the red-coloured Vajratejas holding 
a red sun in his hand. 

Caption: rdoe zi ‘rjid nyi ma'i mdog cen g.yas na pad ma'i steng na 

nyi ma snam yon kur” = Vajratejas, sun-coloured, holding a sun 

on a lotus in his right [hand, and] his left at his side. 

The following two bodhisattvas of the southern assembly are 
missing, as is the Buddha following them, Amitabha, who should be 
represented at the end of chapter twelve. However, the next securely 
identifiable illumination is Vajratiksna at the end of chapter thirteen, 
butin the usual orderthere is another bodhisattva between Amitabha 
and Vajratiksna, and it is this bodhisattva who is represented on one 
of the fragmentary pages. 


5. Bodhisattva Vajradharma (Fig. 19) 

A fragmentary page with a chapter number between 10 and 19 (le'u 
bcu ...) in the seventh line preserves an image that can only represent 
the Bodhisattva Vajradharma, a form of Avalokite$vara heading the 
bodhisattvas in the west surrounding Amitäbha. In the depiction the 
bodhisattva is red (the texts are ambivalent concerning his colour) 
and holds a lotus in his right hand at his side. His second hand is on 
his hip. Usually, as is described for this deity, it is this hand that holds 
the stalk of the lotus, while the right hand opens the lotus at the 


18 Read mda' gzhu. 


19 In accordance with other captions of this manuscript, here we read g.yon 
skur. 
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heart. It is likely that this illustration is found at the end of chapter 
twelve, as also assumed by Harrison (2009: 26). Vajradharma is the 
main Bodhisattva of the western assembly. 

This means that if every deity marks the end of a chapter, one 
deity between Vajratejas and Vajradharma is missing. Where that 
deity was represented is a matter of speculation, but it seems clear 
that a mistake was made in the arrangement of the deities. Another 
error is illustrated through the following illumination. 


6. Bodhisattva Vajratiksna (Fig. 21) 

The small depiction of this bodhisattva at the end of chapter 13 is 
clearly an afterthought. The chapter ends in the eighth line on the 
recto page numbered Kha 82 (rab ‘byord kyi'u). Unlike the other 
deities in the manuscript, the deity is not set in a picture space of 
his own. Instead, the illustration is only of the size available between 
the lines of text at the end of the chapter. Vajratiksna is blue and 
brandishes a sword. 
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21. Bodhisattva Vajratiksna 
brandishing a sword; 

Tabo, manuscript RN 5 

(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


22. Bodhisattva Vajrahetu, 

holding a wheel at his side; 

Tabo, manuscript RN 5 

(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


23. Bodhisattva Vajrahetu, holding 
a wheel at his side; Alchi, Sumtsek 
(J. Poncar, 1981; WHAV) 


24. Bodhisattva Vajrabhäsa, 

holding his (vajra-) tongue on a 
white lotus; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


25. Buddha Amoghasiddhi; 
Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


26. Bodhisattva Vajrakarma seated 
ina palace; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


27. Bodhisattva Vajraraksa holding 
a mail shirt; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(C. Luczanits, 1994; WHAV). 


28. Bodhisattva Vajrayaksa, holding 
his fangs; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


29. Bodhisattva Vajrayaksa, 
holding his fangs; Nako, IHa 
khang gong ma, Vajradhatu 

mandala on the right side wall 

(C. Luczanits, 1996; WHAV). 


7. Bodhisattva Vajrahetu (Fig. 22) 
Chapter 14 ends in the sixth line of the recto page numbered Kha-Na 
1. In the centre of the page is the dark yellow coloured Vajrahetu. He 
holds a wheel at his side and his left hand rests on his hip. 
Caption: rdoe rgu ser po khor lo g.yon kur = Vajrahetu/rDo rje 
rgyu, yellow, [with] wheel [and] the left [hand] by his body. 


8. Bodhisattva Vajrabhäsa (Fig. 24) 

Chapter 15 ends in the eighth line of the verso page numbered 
Kha-Na 15. In the lower right area of the page Vajrabhasa is shown 
along with a small square ornament reminiscent of a ritual mandala 
depiction. The bodhisattva is red and at his side he holds a lotus 
that supports an elongated red object with a rounded top. Only the 
context makes it possible to identify this object as a (vajra-)tongue. 
His left hand rests on his hip. 
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9. Buddha Amoghasiddhi (719. 25) 
Chapter 16 ends in the seventh line of the recto page Kha-Na 37. The 
Buddha is placed in the centre of the page. He is green and shows 
the gesture of fearlessness (abhayamudra), and his family attribute 
is not represented. 
Caption: don yod grub pa myi 1102০ sbyin gyon ku = Amoghasiddhi, 
bestowing fearlessness [and] his left [hand] by his side. 
The presence of Amoghasiddhi in this position is the final proof 
that the Buddhas are followed by their surrounding bodhisattvas. 
Three of his bodhisattva retinue are preserved in the manuscript, this 
group thus being the most complete. 


10. Bodhisattva Vajrakarma (Fig. 26) 

Chapter 17 ends in the second line of the recto page Kha-Na 47. The 
picture of Vajrakarma is slightly off centretotheright. The bodhisattva 
is green and unusually is seated within a palace structure. He should 
hold a visvavajra in his hand in front of his breast, but the attribute 
cannot be recognised on the available photographs. His left hand 
rests on his hip. 

Caption: rdoe las sna tshogs kyi mdog can sna tshogs due? = 

Vajrakarma, of variegated colour [and holding] a visvavajra. 

The divergence in colour is the only clear case where the 
information in the caption differs substantially from the actual 
depiction. Of variegated colour means that different body parts 
are of different colours, just like the prongs of the crossed vajra 
(visvavajra). While this feature is shown in a number of cases,? most 
often deities of variegated colour are green.” 


11. Bodhisattva Vajraraksa (Fig. 27) 
Chapter 18 ends in the seventh line of the recto page Kha-Na 59. 
Vajraraksa is shown in the middle of the page, he is yellow and holds 


20 Read mi jigs pa. 


21 The reading of the last syllable is uncertain. It should read rdoe for rdo rje, 
this can, however, not be read into the remaining traces. 


? In the Dharmadhätuvägisvaramanjusri mandala of Khartse the Bodhisattva 
Vajrakarma is of variegated colour. 


3 This is also the case on another depiction of this bodhisattva in a manuscript 
illumination on the recto page of a Satasähasrikä Prajhäpäramitä manuscript 
folio numbered Tha-Na 32 from Carlo Cristi, where he is represented at the end 
of chapter 41. Here the bodhisattva holds a crossed vajra (visvavajra) in front 
of his breast, while the second attribute cannot be recognised on the available 
pictures. See Pal 2009: fig. 4, top left corner. Green forms of this bodhisattva are 
also found in the Nako Translator's temple and the Alchi group of monuments, 
while Vajradhatu sculptures in the Tabo Assembly Hall and Sumda are a dark 
greenish blue and pale white with bright blue shading. 


a mail shirt with vajra ends in front of his breast.” 
Caption: rdoe bsrung ba ser gyi mdog can go cha snams = 
Vajraraksa, yellow coloured [and] holding armour. 


12. Bodhisattva Vajrayaksa (Fig. 28) 

Chapter 19 ends in the second line of the recto page Kha-Na 65. The 
somewhat damaged illustration of Vajrayaksa is in the centre of the 
page. He is black and holds two long teeth in front of his breast. 

Only Vajrasandhi, who was probably depicted at the end of 
chapter 20, is missing from the group of bodhisattvas around 
Amoghasiddhi. With him the group of the five Buddhas with their 
surrounding bodhisattvas is concluded. 

The deities in the centre of the mandala are then followed by the 
Eight Offering Goddesses.” In contrast to the previous deities, the 
goddesses are not shown frontally but off centre in three-quarter 
profile and facing the centre of the manuscript page. This conforms 
to their common depiction in mandalas and is certainly also a visual 
means of indicating their subsidiary role and position. The first five 
goddesses of this group are preserved in order, which conforms to 
the usual sequence. 


13. Goddess Lasya (Fig. 30) 
Chapter 21 ends in the ninth line of the recto page Kha-Na 79. The 
picture of the offering goddess is at the bottom right corner of the 
page and is severely damaged. Lasya is white and holds a vajra in her 
right hand on her hip; her left hand is not preserved. The caption is 
immediately underneath the depiction. 
Caption: sgeg mo kar mo lag mar rer #o de de” snams?’ = Läsya, 
white, holding [a vajra in each hand]. 


14. Goddess Mala (Fig. 31) 
Chapter 22 ends in the second line of the verso page Kha-Na 96. 
The illustration is in the left area of the page. The goddess, facing 


24 Vajraraksa is also depicted on the recto page of a Satasähasrikä 
Prajhaparamita manuscript folio numbered #-Na (the upper letter uncertain) 
30 from Carlo Cristi, where it is found at the end of chapter 24. See Pal 2009: fig. 
4, bottom left corner. 


235 These goddesses belong to the core deities of the Vajradhatu mandala, and 
thus to the inner assembly. However, in mandala depictions they are commonly 
represented in the corners of the two inner squares, four in the corners of the 
inner palace and four together with the Sixteen Bodhisattvas of the Bhadrakalpa. 


26 Although this reading is uncertain, the meaning can be concluded from the 
remains of the caption and the usual depiction of this goddess. 


?' Above this caption, another longer dbu med text can be recognised but it is 
no longer legible. The function of this text thus remains unclear. 
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30. Offering goddess Läsyä; 
Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(C. Luczanits, 1994; WHAV). 


31. Offering goddess Mala, 
holding a jewel garland in both 
hands; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(C. Luczanits, 1994; WHAV). 


32. Offering goddess Mala, holding 
a jewel garland in both hands; 

Phyi dbang cave, Western Tibet 

(C. Luczanits, 2007). 


33. Offering goddess 
Gita, not playing her ving; 
Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(E. Allinger, 1994). 


34. Offering goddess Gita, not 
playing her vind; Alchi, Sumtsek, 
gallery floor, main wall, right mandala 
(J. Poncar, 1989; WHAV). 


35. Offering goddess Nrtya raising 
both hands; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(C. Luczanits, 1994; WHAV). 


36. Offering goddess Dhupa, 
dancing with an incense 

burner; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 

(0. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


37. Gatekeeper Vajrapasa, holding 
a noose; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


38. Gatekeeper Vajravesa, 

holding a bell with both 

hands; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 

(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


39. Bodhisattva Bhadrapala, 
holding a lotus with a triple 
jewel; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(E. Allinger, 1994). 


the centre, is yellow and holds a garland of jewels with vajra ends in 
front of her. 
Caption: 'sreng?? ba ma ser mo rin po che 'i breng ba snam - Mala, 
yellow [and] holding a jewel garland. 


15. Goddess Gitä (Fig. 33) 
Chapter 23 ends in the sixth line of the recto page Kha-Ma 17 (brgya 
byin gyi le'u). The goddess of song, Gità is shown in the right-hand 
part of the page and facing the centre. She is red and holds a bow 
and vina at her sides, not playing the instrument. 
Caption: glu ma dmar skya bi bang? snams = Gitä, bright red 
[and] holding a vina. 


28 For 'phreng; this actually looks like a copying mistake, or the writer did not 
know how to represent the ph in this script. The same issue is found again at the 
end of the line, although there in a different variant. 


?? Read pi wang. 
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16. Goddess Nrtyä (Fig. 35) 

Chapter 24 ends in the third line of the recto page of Kha-Ma 38 
(yongs su sngo ba'i le'u). Nrtya, the goddess of dance is shown in the 
centre of the page but facing the right. She is green with her hands 
raised to the sides of her head. 

Caption: g * # ljang gu gar byed ba'i tshul = [Nrtya], green [and] 

in the manner of performing a dance. 

It is interesting to note that the dance posture of Nrtya, with 
both feet on the ground and only her arms shown as moving, may 
well reflect the local dance style, in which the hands do most of the 
rhythmic movement, while the legs move in a comparatively slow 
and restrained way.?? 


17. Goddess Dhupa (Fig. 36) 

The goddess of incense, Dhupa, is presumably depicted at the end 
of chapter 25. Only the fragment of this page containing the illumi- 
nation is preserved. The goddess is presumably represented on the 
right of the central text area and faces left. She stands in a dance 
pose and holds an incense burner. 

Caption: dug?! pa ma kar mo s s n b ng? snam = Dhüpä, white 

[and] holding ... 

The remaining offering goddesses, presumably depicted at the 
ends of chapters 26 to 28, are missing. Two of the following four 
gatekeepers, depicted in the usual succession at the end of chapters 
29 to 32, are preserved. Like the offering goddesses, they are shown 
standing and facing the centre of the manuscript page. 


18. Gatekeeper Vajrapasa (Fig. 37) 

Chapter 30 ends in the second line of the recto page Ga 42. The 

picture with Vajrapasa is in the centre of the page. The gatekeeper 

is orange and holds a noose in both hands in front of him, its vajra 

ends dangling from his hands. He is the protector of the south. 
Caption: sgo ba zhags pa ser po zhags pa snams = gatekeeper 
Pasa, yellow [and] holding a noose 


19. Gatekeeper Vajravesa (Fig. 38) 
Chapter 32 ends in the fourth line of the recto page Ga 71. Vajravesa is 


30 Vajranrtya is also represented on the recto page of a manuscript folio num- 
bered Ja-Nga 23 from Carlo Cristi, where she is seated and only moves her 
arms. See Pal 2009: fig. 4, second row left and bottom centre illustration (shown 
twice). This illumination is remarkable for its frame. 


31 Read bdug. 


32 The resolution of the available picture is too low for this part of the text to 
be readable. What is recognisable differs too much from the expected spos 
snod. 


shown in the centre of the page facing left. He is green and holds a bell in 
with both hands in front of his breast. He is the protector of the north.?? 
Caption: sgo ba ‘bebs pa ljang ku rdo rje** = gatekeeper Vajravesa, 
green [and with] vajra 
The gatekeepers are followed by the Sixteen Bodhisattvas of 
the Fortunate Aeon (bhadrakalpa), which end chapters 33 to 48. 
However, only one of this large group is preserved, which indicates 
that this group is again shown frontally and seated. 


20. Bodhisattva Bhadrapala (Fig. 39) 

Chapter 43 ends in the fifth line of the recto page Ga-Na 89 (gang 
ga'i lha moi le'u). Bhadrapala is shown somewhat off centre to the 
right (in the right third of the page). He is white and holds a red lotus 
carrying a large triple jewel. 

Caption: bzang skyong kar pad ma'i steng na rin po che = 

Bhadrapäla, white [and with] a jewel on a lotus 

It is a shame that only one deity of this large group is preserved. 
There are different versions of this group both in texts and 
illustrations, and the order of these bodhisattvas might have been 
particularly telling. 

The representation of the main deities of the Vajradhatu mandala 
assembly is concluded with the Sixteen Bodhisattvas of the Fortunate 
Aeon. Theoretically the gatekeepers could be repeated here, as is the 
case in some mandala depictions, but this appears rather unlikely, 
as in this case the inner gatekeepers are commonly represented as 
peaceful or even female. 

The following chapters of the text are then illustrated mostly with 
unidentified Buddha representations. 


21. Buddha (Fig. 40) 

The Buddha at the end of chapter 54 is centred on the page, the 
chapter ends in the seventh line of the recto page (Nga 52). His 
original depiction has largely been smudged and was replaced by 
a—presumably rather recent—line drawing. This Buddha has his 
hands joined in front of his breast in a way that only the tips of the 
fingers are touching each other. 


33 The same gatekeeper is found at the end of chapter (le'u) 47 on a verso 
page of a Satasähasrikä Prajfiapáramità manuscript folio numbered Tha-Ma 
26 owned by Carlo Cristi. See Pal 2009: fig. 4, middle image in the second 
row. In this case the deity holds both vajra and bell side by side in front of his 
breast. 


34 |f this reading is correct, then the verb is missing. The word snam or one of 
its variants used in these captions for "holding" is unreadable in this case. 


22. Buddha (Fig. 48) 

Chapter 55 ends in the first line of the verso page Nga 56 ('og ma). 
The Buddha is seated in meditation (dhyanamudra) and wears a 
green robe that covers both shoulders. 


23. Buddha (Fig. 41) 

Chapter 59 ends in the third line of the verso page Nga 93. 
The Buddha is yellow and has his hands in a strongly simplified 
variant of the teaching gesture (dharmacakramudra) in front of the 
breast. He wears a red robe with the right shoulder covered from 
behind. 


24. Buddha (Fig. 53) 

Chapter 60 ends in the fifth line of the recto page (Nga-Na 12). 
The Buddha is orange-yellow with green shading, performing the 
gesture of touching the earth (bhümisparsamudra) and has his left 
hand in front of his breast. He wears a red patchwork robe leaving 
the right shoulder exposed. 
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40. Teaching(?) Buddha 
redrawn; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(D. E. Klimburg-Salter, 1994; WHAV). 


41. Yellow teaching Buddha; 
Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(E. Allinger, 1994). 


42. Kneeling Buddha; 
Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(E. Allinger, 1994). 


43. Bodhisattva meditating in 
palace; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(E. Allinger, 1994). 


25. Buddha 

Chapter 66 ends in the third line of the recto page (Nga-Ma 7). The 
Buddha is yellow, holds his hands in the teaching gesture in front of 
his breast and wears a green robe leaving the right shoulder exposed. 


26. Kneeling Buddha (Fig. 42) 

Chapter 68 ends in the eighth line of the verso page (Nga-Ma 20). 
Unusually, this Buddha is represented kneeling sideways. The page 
is torn on the right and the small depiction partly lost. The figure 
has his hands raised in what is to be interpreted as the veneration 
gesture (namaskäramudrä) towards the right. He wears green robes 
and his right shoulder is covered from behind. As the illumination is 
cut off on the right it remains unclear whether the Buddha is facing 
some other representation to his side. 


27. Buddha 
Chapter 69 ends in the fifth line of the verso page (Nga-Ma 26). The 
Buddha is yellow, is performing dharmacakramudrä and wears a red 
patchwork robe with the right shoulder covered from behind. 
Remarkably, the last chapters of this manuscript were probably 
accompanied by illustrations of the Bodhisattva Sadaprarudita's 
quest for the Perfection of Wisdom, although this identification can- 
not be considered entirely certain. 


28. Meditating Bodhisattva (Fig. 43) 
A meditating bodhisattva is depicted at the end of chapter 74, the 
chapter of Sadäprarudita (rtag par rab tu ngu bai le'u) as in line nine 
of the recto page (Nga-Ma 62), this time seated in an architectural 
frame. The bodhisattva is red, wears rich jewellery and a yellow cape 
covering the shoulders from behind. 

Given the place in the manuscript where this illustration is found, 
it is very likely that this scene illustrates the story of the Bodhisattva 
Sadäprarudita in search for the perfection of wisdom, possibly 
representing the Bodhisattva Dharmodgata meditating in the city of 
Gandhavati. After their first meeting the Bodhisattva Dharmodgata 
went into his house, where he "remained for seven years immersed 
in one uninterrupted state of trance, and he dwelt in countless 
thousands of concentrations, peculiar to Bodhisattvas, issued from 
perfection of wisdom and skill in means." (Conze 1958: 220). As we 
have seen, Dharmodgata can be shown in red (Fig. 9) as well as white 
(Fig. 12). 

This manuscript is remarkable for a number of reasons. First of 
all, its illuminations (likely) show three different, unrelated themes, 
namely the deities of the Vajradhatu mandala, repeated Buddhas 
and (possibly) the narrative of Sadäprarudita. As we have seen above, 
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the two latter themes occur in other Tabo manuscripts as well, and 
the narrative at the end has a direct relationship to the text's content. 
Due to these three themes, but also within them, the manuscript 
has an unusual variety of illustrations, which appear both intentional, 
such as setting the Bodhisattva Dharmodgata within an architectural 
frame, and unintentional, such as the miniature representation of 
Vajratiksna. 

Also the direct relationship of the illustrations to the text is note- 
worthy. Not only are the illuminations always found at that side of 
the folio where the chapter actually ends, but at least some of its 
locations are chosen in direct relation to the end of the chapters. 
Consequently, the placement of the pictures on the page appears 
random. Even more remarkable, with the Vajradhatu deities the 
placing of the illustration also considers their iconography and usual 
depiction within a mandala. To our knowledge, such relationships 
are not found in Indian manuscripts such as the “Manuscript in Five 
Collections”. Finally, the representations of the Vajradhatu mandala 
deities in this manuscript offer the possibility to compare them with 
the same deities in roughly contemporaneous murals of the same 
region. 


Iconographic Comparisons 
There is no direct relationship between the Vajradhätu mandala and 
the Prajhäpäramitä literature, but both were extremely prominent in 
early Western Himalayan Buddhism. In fact, diverse topics of teachings 
traditionally classified as Yoga Tantra are found throughout the early 
monuments of the Western Himalayas. In most cases, the Vajradhätu 
mandala represents the main theme and complementary topics 
cover the other walls, partly featuring the same groups of deities.*° 
Much less is preserved in Central Tibet, but it can be assumed that 
there Yoga Tantra topics, and particularly the Vajradhatu mandala, 
were of equal importance and thus were also frequently depicted. 
However, only few of these representations are preserved today.” 
In contrast to later canonised versions of mandala assemblies, 
these early representations and in particular the Yoga Tantra topics 
are represented in many variants distinguished by composition, the 
number of deities and their relationship, as well as the iconography of 
individual deities, providing the possibility that the Tabo manuscript 
deities can actually be related to a particular place and time. Given 


35 See Allinger 2008. 


36 On the most important topics in the early Western Himalayan monuments, 
see Luczanits 2004: 201-223. 


37 Besides the monuments cited below, see also the temples centred on Vairocana 
mentioned in Richardson 1990. 


that the manuscript is found at Tabo, the Vajradhatu mandala as 
preserved in the Tabo Assembly Hall (du khang) is of course the first 
reference comparison, but comparative examples are utilised from 
all the Western Himalayan region and beyond. 

As mentioned above, the Tabo manuscript is also part of a small 
group of illuminations depicting the Vajradhätu deities. The most 
important and most well-known among these are the above-men- 
tioned manuscript leaves originally brought by Giuseppe Tucci 
from Tholing and now in the Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
(M.81.90.6-17; see n. 13, p. 347). These, and some additional ones 
that turned up on the art market in recent years, offer an additional 
body of comparison. As they lack context, these comparisons are 
only of secondary importance and mainly serve to demonstrate that 
the typological and possibly also chronological range of such depic- 
tions is broader than it appears from the market. 

Sadly, the title page of the manuscript is not preserved and it 
remains unclear what might have been represented there. Obvi- 
ously, the goddess Prajhäpäramitä is a likely candidate, but in the 
only comparison in this respect, the LACMA manuscript fragments, 
the goddess is actually at the end of a manuscript, and is not the 
same one as is shown with the Vajradhätu deities.” Interestingly, 
this page has a verse invoking the example of Sudhana or Norzang 
(Nor bzang), the hero of the Gandavyühasütra added to it. An- 
other possibility is a Buddha representation and an interlocutor 
represented on the sides of the folio, as frequently occurs in other 
manuscripts.“ 

In the Tabo manuscript, Buddha Vairocana (Fig. 15) is white and 
has his hands joined in front of his breast in what probably represents 
a variant of the gesture of highest enlightenment (bodhyagrimudra). 
Although our picture is not entirely clear, it appears that his right 
hand turned towards himself—and thus with the back towards the 
viewer— covering almost all his left hand. Further the mandorla is 
smaller than the figure and the lions are squeezed underneath the 
lotus seat of the deity. The Vairocana sculpture of Tabo has its hands 
in exactly the reverse positions. Instead the closest comparisons are 
found in the Alchi group of monuments, with those depicted in two 


38 Traditionally any West Tibetan illumination is attributed to the 11* century. 
39 Harrison 2007: 238-40 (no. 8). 


^9 Translated in Harrison 2007: 239. 


^! See, for example, the many examples in Heller 2009, likely following an earli- 


er convention, as also demonstrated by the depiction in the Tabo ambulatory of 
the Bodhisattva Pramuditaräja requesting the Buddha Sakyamuni to teach the 
Bhadrakalpikasütra (Klimburg-Salter 1997: fig. 161). A similar pair, both appear- 
ing to be Buddhas, occurs in a folio offered by Carlo Cristi, but these are not at 
the beginning of the text but mark the end of the first bam po. 


mandalas of the Sumtsek (gSum brtsegs) gallery floor being the 
closest.” 

From the illuminations succeeding Vairocana it is clear that four 
goddesses of the core assembly of the mandala are not represented 
in the manuscript. There is neither space for four goddesses 
surrounding Vairocana, as they are shown in the earliest depictions, 
nor for the four consorts of the surrounding Buddhas shown in later 
versions of the mandala. This is immediately reminiscent of the Tabo 
Assembly Hall, where the four goddesses are also missing, but there 
they could be reconstructed as once having been present at the 
corners of Vairocana's throne.? 

The Bodhisattva Vajraraja holds an unusually shaped elephant 
goad (ankusa), with the hook in the shape of a bird (Fig. 16). In the 
earliest West Tibetan monuments, as in the Tabo Assembly Hall 


42 See Goepper and Poncar 1996: 189. 
3 See Luczanits 2004: 46-51 and fig. 40. 
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44. Offering goddess Mala, holding 
a noose like garland; Tholing, north- 
western mchod rten (after Namgyal 
2001: 131). 


45. Bodhisattva Vajraratna, from 
Tholing (photo courtesy of Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, 
M81.90.7). 


46. Bodhisattva Mahäbala; Tabo, 
gtsug lag khang, ambulatory, 
north wall, lower register 

(J. Poncar, 1984; WHAV). 


47. Buddha Padma, the 97*^ Buddha 
of the Bhadrakalpa, yellow and 

in green robes; Tabo, gtsug lag 
khang, ambulatory, inner wall west 
(C. Luczanits, 1994; WHAV). 


48. Meditating Buddha in green 
robes; Tabo, manuscript RN 5 
(C. Luczanits, 1994; WHAV). 


or the Alchi monuments, the ankusa is consistently shaped as the 
head of a makara, his trunk forming the hook. Besides the attribute 
itself, the way it is held across the body with two hands can also be 
compared. In this case the depictions in the oldest temples of Alchi, 
Nako and Sumda Chung conform to that on the manuscript, the 
closest in terms of hand positions being that of the Alchi 'Du khang. 

The Bodhisattva Vajraräga (Fig. 17) has his bow and arrow in an 
inactive position, the arrow head pointing downwards and the bow 
at his hip. This contrasts with the active shooting position found 
in most of the early Western Himalayan depictions, including the 
Tabo Assembly Hall. In fact, so far only a single comparison to the 
passive depiction in the manuscript has been found, namely in the 
Vajradhätu mandalas in the recently discovered Khartse cave.“ 

Litle can be deduced from the depiction of the following 
bodhisattva, Vajratejas (Fig. 18), who is shown in most comparative 
examples alike, but the representation of Vajradharma is again rather 
unusual (Fig. 19). The red bodhisattva holds a lotus in his right hand, 
but it is held at his side and the second hand does not "open it at 
the heart" as described? and commonly pictured. The illustration in 
the manuscript, in contrast, is found in several instances among the 
Alchi monuments, in the wrathful depiction of this bodhisattva in the 
Alchi Dukhang (‘Du khang) and two other ones in the Alchi Sumtsek 
(gallery, both mandalas on the right side wall; Fig. 20).4° While this 
comparison is important, it needs to be noted that the last three 
bodhisattvas of the Tabo manuscript are practically identical in their 
posture and the location of their arms. 

Bodhisattva Vajratiksna, painted as an afterthought in-between 
the text lines, brandishes a sword, but does not hold a book in his 
left hand (Fig. 21), as certainly was the case in the Tabo Assembly 
Hall. However, he is too varied in the comparative depictions—in 
colour (blue and yellow), posture (brandishing the sword or holding 
it upright in front of his breast), and attribute (holding a book or 
not)—for any meaningful conclusions to be drawn from them. 

In the case of the Bodhisattva Vajrahetu, the only telling detail is 
the shape of the wheel he holds at his side, which is shaped like a 
yellow blossom with five petals (Fig. 22). Again the depictions of the 
deity and the way the attribute is held, if it is shown at all, vary across 


^ We owe the documentation of this cave to the Pritzker family. The cave is 
also the subject of Tshe ring rgyal po et al. 2009. 


^5 For a summary of the relevant details in the iconographic description of 
Anandagarbha see Luczanits 2004: 296-99. Unless otherwise noted, it is this 
description we refer to. 


^9 For the full mandala and details of some of its deities see Goepper and 
Poncar 1996: 186-99. 
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the Western Himalayas, but the depiction in the manuscript again 
has its best comparisons again in the Alchi Sumtsek, where even the 
attribute is a similar shape (Fig. 23). 

The Bodhisattva Vajrabhasa is again very distinctive. Instead of 
holding the (vajra-)tongue in his hand, it is placed on a white lotus at 
his side, standing upright on it as if it were the red stigma of the lotus 
pistil (Fig. 24). This attribute has always been very difficult to depict, 
even more so as it has the same colour as the bodhisattva, and there 
are consequently many variants in its representation. In most cases it 
is clear that the attempt has been made to depict an actual physical 
tongue, a red often slightly bent object, and occasionally a vajra 
head is added on one side. Although in most depictions the tongue 
is at the side of the body, none of the comparisons uses a lotus base 
for the attribute. 

Following Buddha Amoghasiddhi (Fig. 25), the only other of the 
five Buddhas besides Vairocana preserved in this manuscript, is the 
primary bodhisattva of his family, Vajrakarma (Fig. 26). The photos 
available to us are too blurred to verify his attribute, the visvavajra, 
and the posture alone varies quite considerably in other depictions 
of this deity. What is interesting though, is the architectural frame 
around the bodhisattva, the palace within which he is shown. 
Supported by two pillars, it has a raised central section with corner 
finials and each of the two platforms is topped by a structure similar 
to the one-eyed stüpa from another Tabo manuscript discussed 
above (RN 153, Fig. 13). More decisive, however, is that in the wall 
paintings such more architecture-oriented frames only occur in the 
course of the 12" century.” Comparative frames, although not with 
this peculiar stüpa-like shape are found in Lalung and the Alchi 
group of monuments. 

As usual, Bodhisattva Vajraraksa holds a mail shirt in front of his 
breast, the vajra-heads on both sides clearly visible (Fig. 27). More 
interesting is the black Vajrayaksa, who holds two long silver fangs 
(Fig. 28). The latter is interesting, since he is described as a black 
wrathful figure, but in depictions he is rarely shown this way, and 
often even the colour is brighter. The Tabo manuscript depiction 
most closely compares to those at Nako, in particular his two 
representations in the side wall mandalas of the IHa khang gong 
ma (Fig. 29). 

While the Buddhas and bodhisattvas discussed so far demand 
more hieratic and static representations, there is considerable 
freedom with the offering goddesses. In fact, in the Tabo manuscript 
these are shown with agitated movements and exaggerated 
postures. This can best be demonstrated by the representation of 


47 See Luczanits 2004: 249—56. 


Lasya (Fig. 30), which is so far the only representation of this goddess 
that is shown so much in profile that her two hands are joined at 
hip level at the side she is looking towards. Usually the hands are 
on both sides regardless of whether she is represented frontally or 
looking sideways. 

The Goddess Mala faces to the right, but her body is twisted in 
such an extreme way that her breasts face the left (Fig. 31). She holds 
a garland with hanging jewels and vajra ends, which corresponds 
most closely to representations in the Alchi Dukhang and the 
Khartse cave. A similar but much less pronounced body posture, in 
contrast, is only found in a Phyang (Phyi dbang) cave (Fig. 32). Gita, 
the goddess of song, is shown in a similar extreme posture and holds 
her instrument, the bow and the vind passively at her sides (Fig. 33). 
With the exception of one depiction of the Alchi Sumtsek (Fig. 34) 
in all other depictions available to us the goddess is actually playing 
the vind or has her right hand very close to the instrument. 

With Nrtya, the goddess of dance, the movement is expected, but 
it is unusual that she raises both her hands (Fig. 35). Most commonly 
the goddess raises one hand above her head, but occasionally she 
may have both hands raised, usually holding the ends of a scarf that 
falls behind her body. Of these, the portrayal in the Nako IHa khang 
gong ma and one Alchi Sumtsek depiction, from the same mandala 
as the comparison for Gita, are closest to the one in the manuscript. In 
terms of movement, the most extreme depiction on the manuscript 
is certainly that of the goddess Dhupa (Fig. 36). Her motion is so 
exaggerated that her breast projects underneath her arm. The shape 
of the incense burner she is holding is very distinctive and we have 
not yet found it elsewhere. 

The two gatekeepers, Vajrapasa (Fig. 37) and Vajravesa (Fig. 
38) do not provide much additional information, their depictions 
are too varied to be significant. In the case of Vajravesa—also 
called Vajraghanta in reference to his main attribute, the bell—the 
holding of the bell with both hands in front of his breast is shared by 
depictions in the Nako Translator's temple (Lotsaba lha khang) and 
the Khartse cave temple, and another manuscript illumination that 
has recently been on the market is very similar to it. 

The iconography of the Sixteen Bodhisattvas of the Fortunate 
Aeon (bhadrakalpa) included in the Yoga Tantra mandalas is too 
varied to allow for a similar comparison in case of the Bodhisattva 
Bhadrapala (Fig. 39). The two groups of Sixteen Bodhisattvas are 
even inscribed in the ambulatory of the Tabo Main Temple, but as the 
example of Bhadrapäla there makes clear it is far from certain that 
these captions are actually correct.” In any case, the iconography 


48 See Luczanits 1999: 151. 


of this Bodhisattva on the manuscript, white with a triple jewel on a 
lotus, conforms to one of his descriptions, and the triple jewel is his 
common attribute.” 

Although these iconographic comparisons relate the Tabo 
manuscript depictions of the Vajradhatu deities to most of 
the Western Himalayan monuments, there are a few general 
observations that can be made from them. The variations in the 
depictions of the Vajradhatu deities found throughout the Western 
Himalayas are an indication of numerous parallel traditions on this 
topic in both religious and artistic terms. There are also indications 
of substantial variations in the depictions of individual deities even 
if their iconography is firmly established. While found at Tabo, the 
illuminations of the manuscript do not compare well to the Tabo 
Main Temple. Instead the closest comparisons are found at sites 
such as Nako and Alchi, and there is a general trend for comparisons 
to monuments most likely dating to the 12" century, or even its 
second half. 


Stylistic Observations 

As we have seen from the discussion of the Buddha depictions, the 
Tabo manuscript illuminations reflect the stylistic development of 
Western Himalayan painting from the 11^ to the 13" century. It is 
thus possible to relate the murals to the book illuminations, and it 
is generally assumed that the same artists that worked on the large 
mural programmes also participated in the creation of manuscript 
illuminations. However, the situation would seem to be more 
complex, in that the manuscript illuminations are only rarely of the 
same quality as the murals. In the following section we will attempt 
to outline a stylistic development of Western Himalayan art that also 
takes these qualitative differences into account. 

The oldest comparative paintings in the region probably date to 
the first half of the 11 century, and were rediscovered in the north- 
west chórten (mchod rten) at Tholing, one of two such partly preserved 
structures in the vicinity of the temple of Ye shes 'od (also referred to 
as brGya rtsa).*° This chórten once contained three sculptures housed 
in niches and flanked by secondary painted deities. As many of the 
physical features in these paintings are also found on more or less 
contemporaneous Kashmiri bronzes, they are generally assigned to 
the Kashmiri tradition.°' Since virtually no Kashmiri paintings have 
been preserved, the question of how these paintings came to be 
executed at Tholing remains a matter of speculation. The figures in 


“9 de Mallmann 1986: 116. 
50 See Namgyal 2001: 126-31, and Heller 2010. 
51 See, for example, Luczanits 2004: 226-28 and Heller 2010. 
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49. A pratyekabuddha of a 
Sarvadurgatiparisodhana mandala; 
Alchi, Dukhang, right side wall 

(J. Poncar, 1989; WHAV). 


50. Buddha Ratnasambhava; 

Nako, Translator's temple, 
Dharmadhätuvägisvaramanjusri 
mandala (C. Luczanits, 1998; WHAV). 


51. Goddess Cundä with 18 
arms; Pooh, Prajhäpäramitä 

Manuscript, folio 2 
(C. Luczanits, 1993; WHAV). 


52. Four-armed Green Tara; 
Alchi, Sumtsek, left side wall 
of the Avalokitesvara niche 
(J. Poncar, 1981; WHAV). 


the chörten are painted in an extremely hard linear style (Fig. 44). The 
body is modelled with a thick application of pigment that creates 
an almost pattern-like effect but does not result in the impression 
of depth or plasticity. All details, such as the opulent jewellery and 
the textile patterns, are painted with precision. The superb quality of 
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these paintings makes it likely that the artists were brought in from 
an important cultural centre, at that time probably Kashmir. 

The same artists may have been responsible for the Tholing 
manuscript paintings of Vajradhätu deities held at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art (Fig. 45). However, there are a number of 
deviations from the harsh linearity of the Tholing murals. While the 
facial features are the same—with the small elongated eyes, the 
projection of the further eye in three-quarter profile, prominent 
nose, small mouth and the marked chin, and the bodies have similar 
proportions—the overall impression is softer and more playful, as 
evinced by the narrow diaphanous scarves around their shoulders. 
The only modelling occurs as shading along the outlines. 

The paintings in the ambulatory of the Tabo Main Temple, 
which can be securely attributed to the mid-11" century, are very 
similar to those of the Tholing manuscript (Fig. 46).? There is the 
same faint shading along the outlines of the body, although there 
is considerable variation here depending on the base colour,” 
and while the heads are somewhat broader and the shape of the 
mouth a little narrower, the facial features are similar. At Tabo there 
is occasional slight modelling of the face, making the figures more 
sensual than those of the Tholing manuscript. Due to their large size, 
the Tabo depictions are exceptional in terms of their detailed and 
varied representation of jewellery, textile patterns and attributes. 

While the Buddha depictions of the Tabo manuscript RN 9 (Fig. 
4) exhibit similarities to the style of the Tabo Ambulatory paintings, 
they are clearly of far inferior quality. In this respect the depictions 
of the Thousand Buddhas in the same ambulatory offer a better 
basis for comparison, especially those on the inner wall, which while 
refined are still of lesser quality than those on the outer wall (Fig. 
47).^ The way the body and dress are drawn is similar, in particular 
the bi-coloured edge of the robe. The rays drawn within the nimbus 
are actually finer in the manuscript than in the murals. The modelling 
of the body is still rather harsh, which compares well to some of the 
Tholing manuscript illuminations.*° 


52 See also Klimburg-Salter 1997: 154-71, in particular figs. 163-80; the 
bodhisattvas belong to her Period IIA (see Klimburg-Salter 1997: 49ff). 


> |n the Tabo ambulatory the blue and green bodhisattvas have considerably 
more shading than those with white and red complexions. 


54 See also Klimburg-Salter 1997: fig. 162. 


5 This representation of the Buddha in the Tabo ambulatory is essentially the 
same type as one of the Buddhas of manuscript RN 5 (Fig. 48). Nonetheless, 
if we compare these Buddhas, we notice that despite the similar appearance 
some crucial features in the depictions have changed: the bodily proportions, 
in particular the body-head ratio, are different; in the manuscript illuminations, 
the body is revealed through the dress, which has a hem of only one colour, and 


In their treatment of the hieratic figures, the narrative depictions 
at Tabo exhibit a number of similarities to the style of the paintings 
in the ambulatory. By and large, however, the depictions are of a 
wholly different character: the figures are conceived in purely graphic 
terms and lack any kind of corporeality. The focus of interest here 
is the rendering of motion and the interplay between the figures.” 
The same profane characteristics are also found in the paintings 
illustrating the Sadäprarudita chapters in manuscripts RN 10 and 
RN 11. Here too it is the graphic manner of representation that is 
important and not the corporeality of the figures. 

The style of the Tholing chörten continued to exert an influence, 
as can be seen from the early 13'"-century paintings of the Alchi 
Sumtsek (Fig. 52).?” The crisp outlines of the body are further 
enhanced through the contrasting colour of the background. Here 
the modelling of the body is no longer pattern-like, instead clearly 
emphasising its plasticity. The shading is frequently executed in 
contrasting colours. The facial features are similar to those of Tholing 
and Tabo, while the head is relatively small in relation to the body. 
The jewellery and opulently decorated dress are even more richly 
depicted than at Tabo, both conveying a sense of luxury. 

The same elements are already present in the earlier Alchi 
Dukhang. The depiction of a Buddha from this temple (Fig. 49) 
shares the same proportions and modelling, and with his richly 
patterned patchwork robes can be compared to the Buddhas of the 
Tabo manuscript RN 13 (Fig. 5). Despite the substantial difference in 
size, both Buddhas wear rich robes, their heads are relatively small 
and the bodies exhibit modelling, albeit of a considerably more 
schematic nature than that in the Tabo manuscript illuminations. 

If one compares the hard linear style of the Tholing chörten and 
its modifications in Tabo and Alchi with the 12‘-century murals of 
the Translator's temple at Nako? it is evident that the latter has a 
very different, painterly style, even though a number of the motifs 
are similar (Fig. 50). The outlines of the body are considerably softer 
than in the linear style; lacking the tension of the graphic lines, the 
bodies give a looser, more "relaxed" impression. In contrast to Alchi, 
where the bodies seem almost like jointed dolls, at Nako the various 
parts of the body flow organically into one another. Furthermore, 
the modelling does not follow the contours of the body more or less 


the way the dress falls at the legs as well as the halo are completely different. 
56 See Klimburg-Salter 1997: fig. 128. 


57 See also the diverse forms of Green Tara on the left-hand wall of the 
Avalokitesvara niche and the Astamahabhaya Tara ar gallery level (Goepper and 
Poncar 1996: 72ff., 159). 


58 On the date of Nako see Luczanits 2004: 85. 


schematically, that is from the outline to the centre of the respective 
part of the body, but is adjusted individually for each part and appears 
to have been finely smudged with the ball of the thumb in order to 
allow parts of the body to stand out independently of the outlines. 
The colours are not as strong and hardly contrast with one another, 
while neither dress nor jewellery are emphasised to any great extent. 

This more painterly style also occurs in manuscript illuminations, 
most clearly on the title page and in the first group of illuminations 
of the first volume of a Prajfiaparamita manuscript from Pooh 
village in Upper Kinnaur (Fig. 51).? The shading is here barely visible. 
Illuminations further on in the manuscript are much more schematic 
and of inferior quality, and may thus be the work of pupils. However, 
a number of leaves from this manuscript offer good opportunities 
for comparisons with the Tabo manuscript featuring the Vajradhätu 
mandala (RN 5; compare Fig. 53 with Fig. 54). While there are major 
differences in the appearance of the Buddhas, the details of their 
dress, the lotuses and even the halos all share a similar schematic 
approach in the execution. The comparison also demonstrates how 
crudely the Tabo depictions were executed. 

The illuminations in the Tabo manuscript RN 5 are obviously 
not painted by one of the main artists—one of the latter would 
probably have been commissioned with the title page, which 
has not been preserved—but by pupils, as can be seen from 
the clumsiness of many of the details. A telling example is the 
representation of the breasts of female deities in three-quarter 
profile. In more sophisticated depictions, as for example from Phyi 
dbang cave, Western Tibet (Fig. 32), the countermovement of the 
breasts is used to suggest the elegant flexure of the body, but 


°° On the different styles and hands in this manuscript see Allinger 2006. We 
would like to thank C. Kalantari for the identification of this goddess as Cunda. 
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53. Dark yellow earth-touching 
Buddha with green shading; Tabo, 
manuscript RN 5 (C. Luczanits, 1994; 
WHAV). 


54. Green teaching Buddha; Pooh, 
Prajhaparamita manuscript, folio 92 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


in the manuscript this feature has been executed in an extreme, 
almost grotesque manner (Fig. 35). 

The figures in the paintings of Tabo RN 5 also have minimal 
shading but exhibit the same soft lines as in the Nako murals. In the 
latter, the Pooh manuscript and RN 5 the heads tend to be broad, 
while the mouth is of normal size, or at least not as thin as in the 
linear style, and the eyes are almond-shaped, with the exception of 
the Pooh manuscript, where they are very narrow or almost slit-like. 

While these stylistic comparisons are not conclusive, they help 
to locate the Tabo manuscripts in time and place. Despite the 
striking differences in quality, the style of Tabo manuscript RN 
5 can probably best be compared to the paintings of the Nako 
Translator's temple. 


Attribution and Context 

It is very fortunate that two of the themes preserved in the few 
illustrated folios of the Tabo manuscripts are also depicted in the 
Tabo Main Temple: the Vajradhatu mandala in the Assembly Hall and 
the story of Sadaprarudita’s quest for the Perfection of Wisdom in 
the ambulatory. Both themes belong to the renovation of the Tabo 
Main Temple likely concluded in 1042 CE. However, this fact should 
not lead us to assume that the manuscript illuminations are all from 
the same period. As we have already seen, the Buddha depictions 
of the manuscripts cover a wide chronological range, while those of 
the Sadaprarudita narrative are roughly contemporaneous (RN 10 
and 11) and slightly later than the Tabo mural depiction. It is thus 
clear that we should not generally assume that all distinctively early 
Western Himalayan (or Purang-Guge) manuscript depictions are of 
the 11" century. 

If the chronology of Western Himalayan temples as suggested in 
Luczanits 2004 is taken as a base,” the closest comparisons to the Tabo 
Vajradhatu manuscript RN 5 in both stylistic and iconographic terms 
are found in 12^-century monuments. Stylistically, the manuscript 
most closely resembles the Nako murals, but this association is not 
close enough to establish an origin for the painters. However, as 
artists and workshops have been working at different sites throughout 
the region, usually the origin of the painters cannot be established 
for most of the manuscripts. The itinerant background of the artists 
is one possible explanation why the iconographic comparisons are 
spread over a wide geographic region and time scale. Some of the 
iconographic comparisons are exclusively from the Alchi Sumtsek, 
which is datable to the early 13" century. 


60 While this chronology has not been accepted by a number of senior scholars, 
it also has not been challenged seriously in terms of the arguments it presents. 
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Thus, despite depicting the Vajradhätu mandala and likely also 
the Sadaprarudita episode, the Tabo manuscript dates to the mid 
12" century at the earliest. Such a date and a local, itinerant work- 
shop setting would also explain some of the idiosyncrasies found in 
this manuscript, especially some of the more grotesque figures, the 
type of architectural frame found in one depiction (Fig. 26) and the 
flame-shaped Usnisa of the Buddhas along with characteristics that 
clearly continue from the Tabo mural paintings. 

In conclusion, we hope that this analysis of the Tabo manuscript 
illuminations suffices to establish a number of important points: 


* Similarly to the monuments found throughout the region, 
Western Himalayan manuscript illumination is not restricted 
to the 11 century but actually has a long and complex 
history, which includes changes in the subjects the manuscript 
illumination depict and the relationship of text and illuminations. 
In this respect, a larger body of evidence may make it possible 
to work out how Western Himalayan manuscript illumination has 
developed in terms of style and the subjects depicted. 


* Once a more detailed chronology of manuscript illuminations 
has been established, it may help to refine the chronology for 
early Western Himalayan manuscripts as well. 

* The Vajradhatu mandala assembly is an important topic among 
the early manuscript illuminations, and the iconography of the 
deities depicted has the potential to establish relationships to 
monuments in the region. 
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Christiane Kalantari 


Shaping Space, Constructing Identity: 
The Illuminated Yum chen mo Manuscript 
at Pooh, Kinnaur* 


Recent finds of manuscripts in Western Tibet, their documentation 
and analysis’ as well as those of regions in Nepal (Dolpo) (see Heller 
2009), which were historically linked, have substantially enlarged 
our knowledge of early Tibetan miniature painting. On the basis of 
the illustrations in the Yum chen mo (Prajfiaparamita) manuscript 
(abbreviated YM) at Pooh, Upper Kinnaur, in historical Western 
Tibet, the processes of cultural transfer will be examined and the 
integration of models to make a wholly new artistic entity, creating 
an entirely new type of manuscript in comparison to those produced 
in India and Nepal. The following study will focus on the relationship 
between text and image, as it were transcending the "traditional" 
borders between genres. The close connection between manuscripts 


* This study is based on field research in 2002 and a documentation campaign 
in 2009, both funded by the FWF; the latter within the framework of the FWF 
research project "Society, Power and Religion in Pre-Modern Western Tibet" 
(P21806-G19) directed by Christian Jahoda. 

| would like to thank Tsering Gyalpo, Romi Khosla, Christian Jahoda, and Eva 
Allinger for their helpful suggestions in respect of this study. Thanks are also 
due to the Negi family in Pooh, Kinnaur, India for the hospitality and help they 
extended to Christian Jahoda and me during field research in October 2009, in 
particular Lama Sushil and Tenzin Negi. | owe Gudrun Melzer important insights 
concerning the relation of text and image and relevant sources. 


1 See Allinger 2006; Harrison 2007, 2009; Allinger and Kalantari 2012; Allinger, 
Tsering Gyalpo and Kalantari 2012, Allinger and Luczanits, “A Vajradhatu 
mandala in a Prajfiapáramità manuscript of Tabo monastery", this volume; 
Melzer, forthcoming. (Earlier works dealing with selected aspects of this 
manuscript are Klimburg-Salter 1994a, 1994b and 1994c: 62-64.) 

Furthermore, in recent years a huge body of manuscripts has come to light 
in many places, some brought from hiding places to monasteries or found in 
locked chambers in temples (such as in Khorchag), which makes it possible 
to undertake comparative research on manuscripts from various centres of 
historical Western Tibet. 


and mural paintings will be illustrated with concrete examples. In 
addition, this study will examine both how local architectural 
features and elements of courtly material culture and luxury art were 
transformed to represent a typical sacred space and the way in which 
the importance of the donors and the ruling elite of the emerging 
West Tibetan dynasty was emphasised in a previously unknown form. 

The village of Pooh (Fig. 1) lies on an important position on the 
trade route that once connected the north-west Indian plains with the 
Western Himalayas, and in particular the area of historical Western 
Tibet (mNga' ris skor gsum). The historical importance of the village 
as part of the West Tibetan kingdom is shown inter alia by a carved 
stone pillar (rdo ring) with an inscription recording the name of Ye 
shes 'od (Jahoda 2011, Jahoda and Kalantari, "Power and religion in 
pre-modern Western Tibet: The monumental Avalokitesvara stela in 
ICog ro, Purang”, this volume, pp. 34435). 
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1. Pooh village with the Translator's 
temple (Lotsäba lha khang), Pooh, 
Upper Kinnaur, Himachal Pradesh, 
India (C. Kalantari, 2009). 


2. Prajhaparamita (Yum chen mo) 
MS, folio 1 verso (C. Kalantari, 2009). 


2 


Earlier contributions regarding the historical classification of this rdo ring are 
by Thakur 1994, Vitali 1996 and Petech 1997. 
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3. Prajhaparamita 
manuscript, final page, Dolpo 
(after Heller 2009: fig. 136). 


4. Pooh, Lotsäba [ha khang, 
Satasáhasrikà Prajhäpäramitä 
MS, detail Fig. 2 (left): Maravijaya 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


The provenance of the YM is not entirely certain. Today it is stored 
in a small temple called the "Translator's temple" (Lotsaba lha khang), 
the sanctum of which contains wooden images that are the temple's 
only remaining ancient artefacts (Luczanits 2004: fig. 62). While the 
latter are datable on stylistic basis to the 11'^ century, the manuscript 
is perhaps from a later, perhaps 12" century date, as will be shown, 
due to stylistic similarities with paintings in the Nako Lotsäba lha 
khang. Thus the manuscript perhaps cannot be directly related to 
the time of foundation of the temple at Pooh. However, the quality, 
in technological and stylistic terms, as well as the use of gold (in 
contrast to simpler renderings produced at the same period, as can 
be seen in various libraries such as Tabo and Khorchag), suggests an 
aristocratic donorship, perhaps in connection with the decoration or 
restoration of a temple, associated with the local elite. 

The manuscript has been identified as a Satasähasrikä Prajfia- 
paramita (Allinger and Kalantari 2012). Folio 2 recto gives the title of 
the book in the first line: rgya gar skad du [in Indian language] sha ta 
sa ha sri ka prad nya pa ra myi ta [Satasahasrika Prajfiaparamita], bod 
skad du [in Tibetan language] shes rab kyi pha rold tu phyind pa stong 
phrag brgya pa [Prajiäpäramitä in 100,000 stanzas, Satasahasrika 
Prajfiaparamita], and also indicates the volume (dum bu dang po, first 
volume) and section (bam po thog ma, first section)? 

The book (Fig. 2; Cat. nos. 1 and 2, pp. 387-388) has the typical 
oblong format and horizontal orientation and consists of pages made 


3 Bam po are placed as “titles” at the beginning of the section, whereas chap- 


ter indications (le'u) are always at the end of the chapter (see Steinkellner 1994 
on the structure of foliation or pagination system of West Tibetan manuscripts). 
The extant YM at Pooh contains the first five chapters of this text as the last 
folio (Ka Nga 26, this is folio 326 recto) ends with le'u Inga pa^, "[end of] chap- 
ter five". Thus the volume contains roughly one tenth of the whole text (as the 
various editions are divided into 72 to 77 chapters; see Allinger and Luczanits, 
"A Vajradhätu mandala in a Prajhaparamita manuscript of Tabo monastery", this 
volume, n. 6, p. 344, referring to research by Gudrun Melzer). 
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of fine, ivory-toned paper with illustrations commonly on the recto 
side. The wooden cover is perhaps a later (13 century) addition. The 
format and the two circles are reminders of the original palm-leaf 
manuscripts of the Indian tradition, indicating that they were held 
together by thread. In the 11^ century the palm leaf was replaced 
by paper. The folios are typically first wrapped in a textile cover (dpe 
ras, na bza’, then they are placed between the wooden covers (glegs 
shing) and bound together with thread (glegs thag). The manuscript 
kept at Pooh comprises 326 folios, which are published here for the 
first time as an entirety. Folio 1 (Fig. 2) is smaller then the rest of the 
pages and measures 18.0/18.5 to 53 cm, while the following folios 
(starting with folio 2; Fig. 7) are ca. 19.5 high and 65 cm wide. The 
cover is slightly larger (ca. 22 x 73 cm). There are ten lines of text on 
each page and—beginning with folio 1 verso (Fig. 2)—an illustration 
(ca. 6.8 x 7 cm), with a few exceptions in the centre of the recto side.” 


^ Based on the photographic documentation of the YM by the author in 


October 2009 and a re-examination by Patrick Sutherland (University of the 
Arts, London) and Dechen Lhundup from Tabo village in Pooh in December 
2012 (as contained in a report sent to Christian Jahoda on Dec. 10, 2012), the 
pagination of the first one hundred folios (1 to 100) is identified by the letter 
Ka (written in red) and the written number. The first folio has no pagination. 
On the recto side at the centre is the short title of the text (Yum chen mo shes 


As shown in Allinger (2006) and Allinger and Kalantari (2012), 
the concept and organisation of the illuminated books in Western 
Tibet developed independently of their Indian models. On the first 
illustrated folio (folio 1 verso) (Fig. 2) there is a large image in both 
the left-hand and right-hand margins, and the intervening panel 
with text is richly inscribed—with a graceful and confident script—in 
gold on a dark ground. As a unique feature, the verses on the first 
folio command the reader to approach the text—the true teachings 
of the Buddha—with intensiveness and respect. Also the relation 
between text and image shows a completely new approach: not only 
does the image on the first page refer to the succeeding text in a 
previously unknown form, but also the text on the intervening panel, 
the text for an invocation, is interrelated with the image on this folio 


rab kyi pha rol du phyin pa bzhugs so; see Cat. no. 2). On folio 2 recto the 
pagination starts with Ka gnyis, etc. up to folio 100. There is no folio 57 but 
folio 56 is paginated 56/57. The second hundred folios (from 101 to 200) are 
identified by the letters Ka Na (na is subscribed under ka) and the next (from 
201 to 300) are identified by Ka Ma (ma is subscribed under ka). The rest of 
the folios (up to folio 326) are identified by Ka Nga. This system corresponds 
to Volume Pagination Ill ("letter volume signature and hundreds marked noted 
by subscript letters") in Scherrer-Schaub's classification (Scherrer-Schaub 1999: 
22). [editor's note/CJ]. 


and the subsequent text. Though this text follows specific Sanskrit 
models, it usually does not occur in this position in books, as has 
been shown by Gudrun Melzer, who also provided a translation (see 
Allinger and Kalantari 2012: Appendix). Usually the last page with the 
colophon has detailed images of donors and their families (cf. the 
folio in the Pritzker collection, Fig. 3). In this respect there must have 
been established rules in Nepal and Western Tibet, while in Indian 
palm-leaf manuscripts donors are mentioned in the colophon but as 
a rule not depicted. 


The Frontispiece 

The first illustrated page is remarkable for the ample use of brilliant 
colours and highlights, with gold and silver, creating a space bathed 
in the light of the rising sun. Folio 1 verso shows Mara's assault in the 
left-hand margin (Figs. 2, 4, 5) and a Buddha assembly in the right 
(Fig. 6). The latter scene is perhaps referring to descriptions of the 
Buddha realm at the beginning of the book, as will be shown.’ The 


5 |n previous research, the close relation to the scene of Mara and typical 


iconographic elements namely gazelles and a wheel which appear to be 
depiced in the upper level of the shrine's superstructure led me to identify this 
as the First Sermon of the Buddha. Recent findings of related textual sources 
suggest an identification as a Buddha assembly. 
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5. Pooh, Lotsäba Iha khang, 
Satasahasrika Prajfiaparamità 
MS, detail Fig. 2 (left): Māravijaya 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


6. Pooh, Lotsāba lha khang, 
Satasahasrika Prajfiaparamità MS, 
detail Fig. 2 (right): Buddha assembly 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


scene features a palace, or rather two-dimensional throne-frame, of 
the Buddha consisting of an assemblage of architectonic elements 
used as set-pieces in a very decorative form, not intending to mimic 
real architecture. Complex architectonic thrones—which developed 
parallel to thrones crowned by animals—are a leitmotif of Western 
Himalayan art in different media. We find a combination of abstract 
geometric elements, zoomorphic forms, features of buildings (perhaps 
alluding to wooden temples as well as wood-stone architecture typical 
in this region) and honorific furniture ® all arranged in a planar fashion. 
Also the seat of the Buddha with its sumptuous textile decoration is 
folded flat to create a decorative element of the abstract frame. This 
throne or sacred space transcends the heaviness of substance rather 
than resting on a ground and thus combining an earthly/mundane 
and a metaphysical space. The decorative appearance of this throne 
is enhanced through the application of high-relief and gold, rather 
recalling metalwork. Furthermore, the gold script (chrysography) on 
the dark blue background enhances the magic and sumptuousness 
of this sacred space. A very similar hybrid, even more “fantastic” 
architectonic space combining a throne and palace can be found on 
a folio in the Pritzer collection (Fig. 3) and another one in the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art/LACMA (cf. Pal 1983: Fig. j on p. 125). 
The horizontal beams of the shrine provide a grid system for the 
listeners, gods and humans who have come to hear the teaching of 
the Buddha. These symmetrically arranged groups of devotees do 
not create a depth of (mundane) space but they are also arranged 
in a very planar, decorative manner, without gravity. The donors— 
members of local elite—are prominently depicted within this space, 
embedded in the radiance and glory of the sphere of the Buddha.’ 
The Large Sutra of Perfect Wisdom (Conze 1979)? gives detailed 
descriptions of the wonderful qualities of the Buddha while 
demonstrating the dharma, recalling the approach towards space of 


$ This approach to ornament is faintly reminiscent of European manuscript 


illumination, e.g. an 11" century frontispiece (preface/eulogy before the liturgy) 
from Canterbury (cf. Pácht 1984: fig. 45). 


7 Ofinterest is the position of the theme at the beginning of a book cover, 


C-14 dated to 9" century, attributed by P. Pal (2008: fig. 5) to Kashmir, featuring 
a Buddha assembly flanked by donors, Indic gods—such as Brahmà—and 
nagas in the lower zone, all guarding the threshold to the sphere of the Buddha. 
However, a geographic attribution of this fine piece is extremely difficult. Both 
the size and the style are unique; while certain figural features recall the Gilgit 
manuscript covers (ibid.), features like the characteristic trapezoid throne rather 
recall the art of Nepal. 


8 Here | use Conze's work, whose translation is based mainly on the version in 


25,000 lines, while passages for chapters 1-21 are from the version in 100,000 
lines. Thus parallels between text and image can only be drawn in a general 
manner. 
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the enthroned Buddha in the YM.? At the beginning of the book the 
scene is described: 


"Thereupon the Lord, having himself arranged the Lion Seat, 
sat down [...] he entered into the concentration [...]. Thereupon 
the Lord, mindful and self-possessed, emerging from his 
concentration [...] surveys with the Heavenly Eye the entire world 
system. His whole body became radiant.” (Conze 1979: 38). 


"And through these rays this great trichiliocosm was illumined 
and lit up. And in the East world systems as numerous as the 
sands of the Ganges were, by this great illumination of rays, lit up 
and became illumined. [...] And the beings who were lit up and 
illumined by his great illumination of rays, they all became fixed 
on the utmost, right and perfect enlightenment.” (ibid.: 39). 


"There the Tathagata stood in all his glory, shone forth, gleamed 
and shed light, surpassing with his splendour, lustre, brilliancy and 
beauty world systems [...]. Thereupon the lord exhibited His own 
natural body on this great trichiliocosm. The gods of the world of 
sense desire and of the world of form [...] saw the glorified body 
of the Tathagata. They took celestial flowers, incense, perfume, 
garlands, ointments, powders, robes, parasols, flags, banners, 
and streamers; [...] and they approached with them the glorified 
body of the Tathagata. [...] In this great trichiliocosm, and in all 
the world systems, the same thought occurred to each one of 
these gods and men: ‘It is for me that the Tathagata, seated there, 
demonstrates Dharma'." (ibid.: 41). 


As a characteristic feature of West Tibetan manuscript painting, 
luxury and status culture of the ruling elite are integrated and 
transformed into an expression of the glory and radiance of the 
Buddha and his realm, as will be shown below. In this religio-artistic 
sphere, luxury also signifies the wealth of offerings from this elite to 
the religious establishments in their realm as a means of securing 
social cohesion and legitimacy; of course the act of donations of 
sumptuous garments and other costly paraphernalia is a constant 
element of ritual and redemption in Buddhist culture from very early 
on. 

Also on an iconographic level there are significant parallels with 
the beginning of the book describing the scene of the sermon: 


9 Conze (1979: 2) described the "wonderful qualities of the Buddha and his 
great wonder-working power [...] taken as tokens of his capacity to teach the real 
truth about the actual facts of existence. [...] The descriptions wish to magnify 
the Buddha's stature in the eyes of the reader, and to generate and foster an 
attitude of pure faith in his authority. At the same time [...] they try to give an 
idea of his true body and personality which are immense and inconceivable.” 


"Thus have | heard at one time. The Lord dwelt at Rajagriha, on 
the Vulture Peak, together with a large gathering of monks, with 
1,250 monks, all of them Arhats [...] great Serpents, their work 
done, their tasks accomplished, their burden laid down, their own 
weal accomplished, with the fetters that bound them to becoming 
extinguished, their hearts well freed by right understanding, in 
perfect control of their whole minds—with 500 nuns, laymen, 
and laywomen, all of them liberated in this present life—and with 
hundreds of thousands of niyutas of kotis of Bodhisattvas—all of 
whom had acquired the Dharanis [...].” (ibid.: 37). 


The nagas below the throne and the group of Indic gods on the 
top, among them Brahma, as well as laymen and laywomen depicted 
in the YM correspond to this description. 

Also the Maravijaya scene (featuring the Buddha displaying 
bhamisparsamudra, standing for the victory over Mara and 
enlightenment) (Figs. 4-5) shows a specific approach towards nature 
and ornament: the aureole is encircled by the leaves of a tree (the 
Bodhi tree, the place of enlightenment of the Buddha). Nature is 
permitted an expression of an inner emotion and it participates in 
the situation by the tree protectively embracing the Buddha." The 
expressive drawings outside the cartouche with the sitting Buddha 
in them are remarkable. Featuring demonic creatures and scrollwork 
characterised by a confident, spontaneous stroke, these images 
appear to transcend the pictorial space and to intrude into the 
space of script, emphasising the symbiosis of text and image in this 
folio." As already observed by Allinger (2006), although the image 
is intended to represent a sequence of events, it initially gives the 
impression of a coherent group in an imaginary space. 

As mentioned above, another characteristic feature is that the 
organisation of illustrations in West Tibetan manuscripts gradually 
changed in comparison to their Indian models. The YM images in 
the first folio refer directly to the succeeding text in the manuscript." 
In his book Mittelalterliche Buchmalerei (a lecture series held at the 


10 Cf. also comparable symbolism of trees in the jätaka of the starving tigress, 
the Vyaghri- or Mahäsattvajätaka depicted in the Zhag cave (see Gu ge Tshe 
ring rgyal po and Kalantari, "Guge kingdom-period murals in the Zhag grotto 
in mNga' ris, Western Tibet", this volume, 416-417). Cf. also Pacht 1984: 178 for 
comparable phenomena in European medieval book illuminations. 


11 Comparable graphic depictions in black showing astonishing variations of 
human types and facial expressions are depicted at Nako (Lotsaba lha khang, 
protector deity Agni, positioned outside the mandala). 


12 Another folio from Tabo featuring the veneration of the Yum chen mo 
manuscript mentions this episode in the text of the same folio (Allinger and 
Luczanits, "A Vajradhatu mandala in a Prajhaparamita manuscript of Tabo 
monastery”, this volume, Fig. 9, p. 345). 


University of Vienna in 1967/68 and published 1984), Otto Pacht 
described this process of change in the image-text relationship in 
European medieval art of the book: “Das Wort ist Bild geworden” 
(Pacht 1984: 42). A comparable process is also observable in Western 
Tibet. Accordingly, the book becomes a space that is physically 
and spiritually graspable while leafing through the book. A parallel 
phenomenon canalso be found in the decorative programme temples 
(see below).? To summarise, the frontispiece plays an integral role in 
the organism of the book, representing Mara's assault, an invocation 
text and the essential Buddhist theme of the Mahayana assembly. 
The last of these aim at inviting the local devotees to reflect on and 
follow the dharma significant in this phase of propagation of the 
new belief system, which was in the region. 


The Second Folio and the Theme of the 1000 Buddhas on the 
Following Pages 

So far the information in the first line of folio 2 recto containing 
the title, volume and section number of the book has not yet been 
accounted for, nor has the iconography of the images been fully 
understood (Fig. 7; Cat. no. 4). The text starts in the second line 
of folio 2 recto with the beginning of the Prajfiaparamitasütra (see 
Conze 1961). The images on this folio feature vignettes of two 
seated figures in the centre—one of them is a Buddha while the 
second is without usnisa—and two divinities on the margins (Figs. 
8-10). There is an 18-armed female deity on the left-hand side and 
a green bodhisattva on the right. The female goddess represents 
Cundi, also called the "mother of all Buddhas" and often equated 


13 A reciprocal process is also observable, namely, "the image became word", as 
seen in the intervening panel of the Pooh frontispiece describing the intention of 
the painting, and later in a different way in inscriptions in the jataka of the Zhag 
cave, which comment and explain the individual pictures, rather than representing 
independent excerpts of the text as shown at Tabo (cf. Steinkellner 1996). 


14 Klimburg-Salter (19949: fig. 9) published a part of this folio but without 
providing an identification. 
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7. Pooh, Lotsäba tha khang, 
Satasähasrikä Prajhäpäramitä 
manuscript, folio 2 (Ka gnyis) recto 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


8-10. Details Satasáhasrikà 
Prajhäpäramitä manuscript, 
folio 2 (Ka gnyis) recto 

(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


11. Nako, Lotsäba lha 
khang, female deity 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


with the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. Her function is related to the 
cult of the book, i.e. rituals with purifying effects from which the 
donor and any devotee who recites the mantra can benefit. Her 
position atthe beginning ofthe book also supports this assumption, 
but her function in this context needs further examination.'^ She 
is shown in one of her different forms, but without attributes (cf. 
de Mallmann 1986: 143-144). The deity sits on a lotus, is yellow/ 
golden or white, the palm of each hand is marked with an eye. The 
‘painterly’ style with subtle shading is comparable to that of a female 
deity at Nako representing a local Kashmir-inspired school (Fig. 
11). As a characteristic feature of a group of folios at the beginning 
of the book, silver can be found in the inner circle of the halo and 


15 Among the earliest textual sources of Cundi and the Cundi Dhàrani is the 
Kärandavyühasütra centered around the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, and that 
also introduces the popular mantra om mani padme hum (cf. Studholme 2002: 
175, n. 145). According to de Mallmann (1986: 143) Cundi/Cunda is titular 
of three sadhanas (Sddhanamala 129 to 131). The deity was integrated into 
Buddhist legends as the one who offered the Buddha the last meal before the 
parinirvana. Mallmann (ibid.) remarks that she was perhaps originally considered 
impure and thus of lower rank, which is confirmed by her appearance as 
dhäranis. 

According to de Mallmann (1986: 150) the dhäranis, or queens of 'magic 
science’ belong to the oldest texts of tantric character; they are short formulas 
charged with magic power and used for specific purposes. Furthermore in the 
Nispannayogävali (21) and Kriyasamgraha the term dharani denotes a series of 
deities—among them is also Cundi/Cunda—placed in specific positions, namely 
the second circle of the mandala of Dharmadhätuvägisvara. The ten dhäranis 
and the deities associated with them are visualised and worshipped with 
their formulas during tantric Buddhist rituals desribed in the aforementioned 
Kriyasamgraha, representing acts of worship “to accumulate merit for the 
benefit of the construction of monastic buildings”, which transform the 
monastic ground into a perfect abode of deities (Skorupski 2002: 6; cf. ibid. also 
p. 33 on Cunda). 
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it is also used as highlights. This is also the case at Nako (Lotsäba 
lha khang, south wall). The whole composition and the position 
and gestures of the gods suggest an inner relationship between 
them, typical of mandalic configurations in this period. The text on 
this folio representing the beginning of the Prajfiaparamitasütra 
describes a conversation between the Buddha and an elder. 


"The lord said to the Venerable Subhuti, the Elder: Make it clear 
now, Subhuti, to the Bodhisattas, the great beings, starting from 
perfect wisdom, how the Bodhisattvas, the great beings go forth 
into perfect wisdom." (Conze 1975: 89). 


The middle scene with a preaching Buddha and a monk facing 
him recalls this conversation and also a bodhisattva is mentioned in 
this text. Although Subhuti is one of the most important discussion 
partners of the Buddha in the text, he is not mentioned on this folio 
and so the attribution as Subhuti must remain speculative. 

At the level of an iconographic configuration and spatial position 
in a temple it is reminiscent of Bodhisattva Pramuditaräja requesting 
Buddha $àkyamuni to teach the Bhadrakalpikasütra (sKal pa bzang 
po'i mdo). The bodhisattva is depicted in a discourse scene with the 
Buddha in the entrance (east wall) of the Tabo sanctum's ambulatory 
(Fig. 12). At Tabo—in close relation to the latter scene—protectors 
are positioned directly above the door (Indra, Brahmä, and perhaps 
a form of Avalokite$vara, as a six-armed multi-headed deity with 
horse-head on the top),'° which recalls the protective function of the 
left-hand-side goddess in the manuscript; also the position, closest 


16 Among other objects, the god holds a lotus and pot. For a comparison see 
Pal 1975: fig. 78; in this the author proposes influences by the demonic Brahma- 
nical god Hayagriva. 
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to the “portal” of the first page, is similar. This page of the YM is thus 
another indication of the close relation between image and text and 
how the book can be perceived spatially. 

In contrast to the sumptuous first page and configuration 
of deities, or Buddha-conversation on the second page, the 
subsequent folios have rectangular vignettes of single Buddhas and 
some images of the life of the Buddha (Cat. nos. 192, 194, 201, 221), 
which appear to be randomly dispersed and no inner relationship 
is observable. These feature the Buddha with a monkey holding a 
bowl, representing the miracle of Vaisali, the first bath of the Buddha 
and the Buddha sitting in bhadräsana (representing Buddha in 
Tusita heaven). The scenes are of high technical and artistic quality, 
reminiscent of the first page. 

The single Buddhas most likely represent the widespread spiritual 
programme of the 1000 Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa (present 
auspicious aeon) popular in this region from very early on." The 
Buddhas are depicted sitting on lotus bases and encircled by nimbs 
(prabhämandala). Gold is not found on these later pages, in contrast 
to a manuscript folio at Khorchag featuring a single Buddha in gold 
executed in a magnificently unique quality (Fig. 13). The single 
Buddhas, as a rule, have almond-shaped eyes and small, narrow lips. 
Facial features such as eyes and eyebrows are drawn in a graphic 
manner with thin black strokes, while at the same time the faces show 
subtle shading along the contours; these stylistic features are also 
characteristic of Nako (Fig. 14 and 15). The almost boneless fingers 
performing different types of mudra are also characteristic; these 


17 An inscription in the "Great Stüpa" at Alchi states that Tshul khrims ‘od of the 
noble 'Bro clan donated images of the Thousand Buddhas and his intention to 
"attain Enlightenment in one Kalpa" associated with them (Goepper 1993: 114). 


mainly serve for variation rather than representing iconographically 
fixed types. The robe covers the left shoulder, leaving the body 
below visible or draped around the whole body forming a U-shaped 
neck. Folds of the robe are indicated with fine line-drawings. Where 
patterns of textiles are depicted, they flatten the overall impression 
of the figure, creating a very decorative, planar figural style. 

In her 2006 article, Allinger reconstructed processes of divided 
labour and workshop hierarchies defining four distinct groups of 
illuminations. She demonstrated that the figures of the Buddha at the 
beginning of the manuscript may have been drawn by an experienced 
master, while throughout the book details such as nimbs were done 
by another artist. One group (the fourth and last group identified 
by Allinger 2006: 7; folios 311-326 [Ka Nga 11-Ka Nga 26], all recto; 
see Cat. nos. 312-327) shows renderings of faces in a much simpler 
form, indicating perhaps another individual group of artists, but the 
Buddhas are wearing a wide variety of fine textiles decorated with 
very detailed ornaments. Due to the fact that comparable patterns 
are found on the first page, it is possible that they were painted 
on the basis of a sketchbook by the master artist who painted the 
frontispiece (Figs. 2, 4-6).'8 

There are significant stylistic and technical commonalities—on 
account of the use of gold—in the depictions of the theme of 1000 
Buddhas outside the mandala in the Nako Lotsäba lha khang (Fig. 
15). Eva Allinger (2006) did not even exclude the possibility that the 


18 Folios were also found at Khorchag (though from different books)— 
attributable on stylistic and iconographic basis to the same period—that 
include elaborate styles and simple styles simultaneously. In earlier publications 
(Harrison 2007, 2009), chronological sequences were derived from these 
differences, though they may rather reflect different backgrounds of donors 
and workshop hierarchies. 
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12. Tabo gtsug lag khang, 
ambulatory, bodhisattva 
above the portal 

(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


13. Manuscript folio, 
Khorchag, Purang District 
(Tsering Gyalpo, 2004). 


14. Nako, Lotsäba lha 
khang, detail, mandala 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


15. Nako, Lotsäba lha 
khang, detail, mandala 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


16. Zhag, cave temple, Thousand 
Buddha wall, detail (Tsering Gyalpo, 
2009). 


same workshop of a master artist at Nako may have also created 
the YM. Thus a dating of the manuscript to the beginning of the 12" 
century can be proposed.'? 

Most instructive for the definition of the characteristics of this 
early 12^-century style of Pooh and Nako is the comparison with 
later depictions of this theme in the Zhag cave. Luczanits and 
Allinger ("A Vajradhatu mandala in a Prajfiaparamita manuscript of 
Tabo monastery", this volume, pp. 358-359) define two contrasting 
styles: a graphic (harder modelling) interest in robes, with large 
patterns under which the bodies disappear represented at Alchi and 
Tholing and in a related manuscript from Tholing in the LACMA; on 
the other hand a painterly style with softer modelling at Tabo and 
Nako, to which also the YM can be attributed as well as a manuscript 
from Tabo ("Running No. 5") in a local style featuring a mandala. A 
third type can be added to this stylistic attribution; this is seen in the 
12/13 century images of the Dungkar (Dung dkar) and those in 
the Zhag cave, which differ from the styles both of the Tabo-Nako 
group and Tholing-Alchi group. 

At Zhag the theme of the 1000 Buddhas covers the four walls 
of the main space of the cave surrounding a stüpa (mchod rten) in 
the centre. With regard to the painting process of the individual 
Buddhas, it is clear from variations in painting styles that different 
hands were at work, comparable to the YM. While the subtle shading 
and modelling of some seated Buddhas is at first sight reminiscent 
of the figural style of the YM, a closer look at the treatment of 
the individual figures reveals interesting contrasting features to 
styles in earlier periods (Fig. 16; cf. also Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po 
and Kalantari, "Guge kingdom-period murals in the Zhag grotto in 
mNga' ris, Western Tibet", this volume, pp. 407-430).? Some of the 
monk's are represented in a rather naturalistic manner, but most 
of them suggest that the painter/s did not understand or were not 
interested in the logic behind the function and use of the robes and 
how they are draped around the body; this is a contrasting feature 
to the YM. In particular there is almost no variation in the lower part 
of the garment, uniformly following the scheme of a loop between 
legs outlined in white. It thus appears that the robes are not painted 


19 Klimburg-Salter (19949, 1994b) proposed stylistic relationships with the 
paintings in the Tabo 'du khang, suggesting an earlier, mid 11^ century date. 


20 |f one compares two Buddha images the faces have been painted by diffe- 
rent artists and perhaps also the whole outlines of the figures: some of them 
have subtle shading with finely drawn facial features, in contrast another is 
drawn with thick strokes, giving a crude and patchy impression. At the same 
time, the planar treatment of the robe is similar in both images. This may in- 
dicate that elements like ornaments on textiles and perhaps lotus bases were 
applied using division of labour, reflecting a strict workshop hierarchy. 
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from direct models and were perhaps realised from sketchbooks or 
illustrations in manuscripts. Some of the clothes seem like coats or 
poncho-like robes with round necks and wide sleeves. In contrast, 
the standing Buddhas in the corners may reflect different (perhaps 
Newari-influenced) sartorial and figural traditions.?' 

Most of the robes are in a simple patchwork pattern, treated ina 
flat fashion, which is often crudely applied on the parts of the figure 
reserved for the robe. Other designs have decorations applied in thin 
lines that subtly follow the movement of the body and the fabric 
(in particular on that of a standing Buddha, perhaps drawing from 
different models). 

In general there are few decorative designs (some of the Buddha's 
upper garments are adorned simple patterns of leaves, but these are 
the exception. In general the robes are single-coloured with a border 
in a different colour. This contrasts with earlier Kashmir-inspired Indo- 
Tibetan styles in Himachal Pradesh and Western Tibet (Khorchag). 
In general it appears that the patterns on textiles were not known 
from direct contact either, but indirectly through other artistic 
media. This contrasts with the Pooh manuscript, where one finds 
a clear understanding of the technique of how to decorate cotton 
fabrics, namely various reserve techniques characteristic of Indian 
cotton textiles. Some patterns of earlier periods found at Nako are 
repeated in the ceiling of the entrance hall at Zhag,? perhaps from 
sketchbooks. The intention behind these is perhaps the continuation 
of a tradition, and to give the temple a time-honoured appearance 
rather than to represent real textiles. 

A contrasting and unique feature in typology and style are the 
standing monks on lotus buds and rosettes filling the spaces in the 
corners. These are reminiscent of the standing Buddhas at Dungkar, 
placed in the niches flanking the eight clay Buddhas flanked by 
protectors.? One standing monk/Buddha at Zhag is remarkable for his 


21 Round-necked clothes consisting of a thin, sleeved lower garment above 
which are draped rectangular pieces of cloth of a heavier material are reminiscent 
of a monk's robes. They are typically made of patchwork laid around the body 
in various ways. 


?? The decoration of the entrance room's vault contrasts with a ceiling above 
the main space featuring a large rosette of lotus scrolls covering the ceiling. 
This new concept contrasts with earlier planar, architectonic grid-systems of 
organisation of ornament and it temporally coincides with a period in which 
the upper boundary of the temple is conceived as cosmological vision, either 
in form of a mandala or a composition that opens into a three-dimensional 
space with freely dispersed figures (cf. a unique cave sanctuary at Nyi dbang in 
the Tsamda [rTsa mda'] District; see also Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Kalantari, 
"Guge kingdom-period murals in the Zhag grotto in mNga' ris, Western Tibet", 
this volume, pp. 409-411). 


?3 Cf. Luczanits 2004: 116ff. (and 2010) for the discussion of the stylistic 
characteristics. In some aspects the extremely elongated figural characteristics 


facial features drawn with a few confident lines: full red lips, delicately 
drawn black eyebrows, a sharply drawn nose, a white complexion 
and a slight smile. The figures appear to show movement and display 
knowledge of the organic relation between parts of the body, which 
contrasts to the weightless, schematic figures in the YM. These 
individual features at Zhag appear to reflect new, perhaps Newar-style 
artistic trends at the end of the 12*/beginning of the 13® century.” 

To summarise, the style of the YM at Pooh can be defined as 
a “decorative style” with strong Indo-Tibetan features. In particular, 
ornament and the aspect of variation is a feature of the quality of 
the YM and the early Buddhist art of this region. The textiles de- 
picted at Tabo and at Pooh possibly related to the ornamental and 
textile tradition of Kashmir (Papa-Kalantari 2007) as well as Gujarat, 
as proposed by Wandl (1996) in her master's researches and thesis. 
Cf. also Klimburg-Salter 1994b. It appears that patterns on costumes 
at Tabo and Pooh were painted from direct experience. The textile 
representations are particularly rich and naturalistic in the images 
of the Tabo gtsug lag khang wall paintings while the ceilings reflect 
different ornamental styles and symbolism (most of them imitating 
Iranianising luxury textiles also to be found on Kashmir-style bronz- 
es). The painters still appear to have understood the function and 
use of the sartorial and textile traditions in the YM, and perhaps they 
were known from direct experience, indicating close interaction with 
artists from the Indian plains. This contrasts with the later paintings 
at Dungkar and Zhag—there the relation of body and robes is ren- 
dered in a completely different way, most likely also reflecting the 
different climatic conditions in Tibet in comparison to the Indian 
models, and little knowledge of (or interest in) fine cotton fabrics 
decorated with characteristic patterns. 

Although in the figural style of the YM there is modelling around 
the contours of faces and body and subtle shading of the internal 


are also reminiscent of the clay sculptures at Dungkar; the latter are closely 
related to sculptures in raised niches at the rear wall of the sanctuaries of 
that period at Dunhuang. Apart from striking parallels regarding the spatial 
conception (raised niche for Buddhas in clay with flanking protectors; cf. Cave 
159, Whitfield 1996: 97) there, too, monks often flank the main Buddha image. 


24 Some aspects of the wider religio-political background of this phenomenon 
are discussed in another article (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Kalantari, "Guge 
kingdom-period murals in the Zhag grotto in mNga' ris, Western Tibet", this vo- 
lume, pp. 407-430) but this still needs to be defined in more detail in the future. 


?5 |n general, material culture, luxury art, textile, ornament reflect the culture 
of status and prestige of the aristocratic elite as well as devotional traditions. 
These depictions were translated into the medium of painting, contributing to 
the majesty of the Buddha. Originally, textile depictions in Buddhist art have 
a mythic genealogy, reflecting the non-iconic phase of Buddhism, when the 
Buddha was represented as a throne decorated with textiles representing him 
in non-personal form (cf. Kalantari 2016). 


details, the figures are rather schematic, almost "weightless". While 
the body is typically hidden behind the costumes, these are defined 
in greatest detail; thus naturalism is rather represented on the level 
of material culture. In general, variation and fantasy on the level of 
ornament is a feature of the originality of the art of this region. In 
this decorative style—characterised by symmetry and planarity—a 
supramundane space is created which is to be splendid and glori- 
fied. Completely new stylistic trends are to be found in succeeding 
periods, such as at Zhag and Dungkar, with their interest in nat- 
uralism, the physical presence of "mundane" figures and almost 
"portrait-like" human emotions. As will be shown, these innovative 
tendencies in the evolutionary history are characterised by a new 
approach towards an illusionist space, in particular in narrative paint- 
ings and ceiling depictions, and an interest in naturalistic forms, such 
as depictions of "real" architecture. 


Sacred Spaces in the Medium of Books and Wall Paintings 

A characteristic and innovative feature in Western Himalayan Tibetan 
art is its distinctive treatment of architectural representations in 
various different media. The depiction of the Buddha assembly 
on the right-hand side of the frontispiece of the YM is one of the 
early examples of this tradition, featuring a group depiction with 
an elaborate throne setting (Fig. 6). As already mentioned, here we 
find an accumulation of various architectural themes consisting of a 
throne and a palace-like structure. 

The Buddha is encircled by an aureole in rainbow colours and 
seated on a (wooden) throne, with a multi-tiered palatial structure 
resting on it. The upper levels ofthis structure are topped by a pitched 
roof with sheltering eaves, and the whole is crowned by an ämalaka 
and a finial. This light, airy structure imitates certain elements of built 
architecture seen in wooden temples as well as in forts in the region. A 
significant feature is the rectangular window frame with characteristic 
elongated horizontal wooden members in the uppermost part of the 
shrine in the YM. This demonstrates that such shrine depictions were 
also inspired by local West Tibetan palace and tower architecture, 
combining wooden structures and mud mortared stone walls with 
carved wooden elements for windows, doors and balconies depicted 
in narrative paintings in Tabo (Fig. 17; cf. Tucci 1935: fig. 29) and Alchi 
(Fig. 18).? Such set pieces—together with characteristic pitched roofs 
and wooden pilasters—are assembled in the manuscript in a planar 
structure of great decorative value. The ornamental qualities are 


26 The wooden throne is comparable to those depicted in the wall paintings of 
the Nako Lotsäba [ha khang. 


27 See Goepper 1996: 49 for an image of a royal palace. 
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17. Tabo, Tabo gtsug lag 
khang, Assembly Hall (du 
khang), detail of Sudhana story 
(P. Sutherland, 2009). 


18. Image of a multi-storey 
wood-stone temple (perhaps 
dressed with mud) on the 

dhoti of the monumental 
Bodhisattva Avalokite$vara in clay 
(after Goepper 1996: 59). 


19. Nako, IHa khang gong ma, 
main wall (C. Kalantari, 2009). 


20. Nako, IHa khang gong ma, main 
wall: Tara of the Eight Perils flanked 
by donors below (C. Kalantari, 2009). 


21. Detail heavenly palaces, 
Nako, IHa khang gong ma 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


further enhanced through the representation of material culture and 
luxury art; the gold on pastiglia relief mirrors a parallel development 
in the wall paintings of the region, notably the paintings of the Nako 
Lotsäba lha khang (Kinnaur, Himachal Pradesh, India) (Figs. 14 and 15). 
The style of the manuscript can best be compared to folios recently 
re-discovered at Khorchag monastery (mNga' ris, Tibet Autonomous 
Region, PR China) (Fig. 13), which show a sacred space filled with 
light using luminous and vibrant colours; the use of gold is further 
evidence of this tendency. 
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A comparable throne or celestial palace theme can be found 
featuring images of the Eight Great Bodhisattvas (Figs. 19-21) on the 
lowest register of the main (west) wall at the Nako Gongma temple 
(IHa khang gong ma)—below a mandala which covers the wall above. 
However, the individual elements and solidity of the structures are 
reminiscent of actual built forms. The bodhisattvas are in a row of 
multi-tiered palaces of various shapes linked by massive pilasters 
forming separate compositional units. Between the supporting 
wooden elements are walls that are often decorated with textile 
patterns, underlining the important role of textiles in wood-mud-brick 
architecture in the region. In general, architectural niches and animal- 
framed thrones that are used to define separate compositional units 
are a common feature in western Himalayan portals. The prototypical 
torana of Khorchag is a paradigm for the interrelation between wood 
carvings of portals and various other genres, such as paintings in 
temples and manuscripts, on the levels of motifs, composition and 
symbolism (Fig. 22). In particular, carved wooden panels from a lost 
portal at Tabo featuring standing Buddhas in elaborate architectonic 
frames are stylistically close to Nako (cf. Tucci 1935, Tav. XLVI, XLVII). 

At the centre of this ensemble at Nako is a depiction of Tara as 
protectress against the Eight Dangers being venerated by the local 
elite (Fig. 20). One of the architectonic units flanking Tara features a 
bodhisattva sitting beneath a multi-lobed arch in front of a temple 
(like the gaväksas or horseshoe-shaped arches that decorate Indian 
temples and shrines) (Fig. 21). The inner frame partly takes up the 
theme of the rainbow aureole. The innermost celestial abode of the 
deity is filled with light, represented as an aureole and a nimbus 
encircling the body and the head respectively. The lotus throne on 
which the god is seated appears to be growing out of a lotus pond 
that constitutes the background of the whole composition. The 
palaces consist of superimposed recesses of diminishing width, with 
small towers or stüpikas at the top, perhaps also including dormer 
windows. Some of the palaces have smaller shrines at the edges of 
the lower recesses. 

A comparable theme of linked celestial palaces, or rather multi- 
foiled arches resting on massive pillars, with a Buddha at the centre 
can be found on the entrance wall of the Tabo 'du khang, albeit in 
a much simpler form (Fig. 23). Monks and bodhisattvas paying 
homage to the Buddha are depicted on the lateral borders, like the 
Buddha assembly on the Pooh frontispiece folio, as discussed below. 
In contrast to Tabo, the palaces at Nako have a more architectural 


?? However, the latter displays interesting features reflecting ritual practices 
such as the decoration of shrines with pearl bands and bells as well as the offe- 
ring of streamers tied onto the pilasters by devotees. 


22. Khorchag, IHa khang chen mo, 
portal, detail of upper lintel featuring 
Buddhas in their heavenly palaces 


character, constructive logic and gravitation, recalling both the sacred 
architecture in the art of the Indian subcontinent and in contemporary 
Indian book art, particularly that from Bihar and Bengal (Fig. 24), and 
local built forms.? Significant commonalities between individual 
motifs in West Tibetan celestial palaces and Indian shrines or sikhara 
structures can be observed, in particular multi-tiered structures are 
absent in the architectural ornament of Kashmir? The commonalities 
can also be studied in the temple with the oldest decorative 


?? While this type of sikhara or shrine-like architecture is used on the late ca. 
9" century door frame at Ribba for the main deities and in the Tabo du khang 
for the central Buddha, thus indicating a hierarchy, in later phases it appears in 
representations of different iconographic types. 


30 Bautze-Picron (1998) was one of the first scholars to define the elements 
of Indian shrine depictions and trace their evolutionary history in Tibetan art. 
Some of these characteristic transformations of the Indian models are also to 
be observed in early (ca. 13 century) Tibetan thangkas (ibid.: figs. 1-2). 


programme at Nako, namely in the Lotsäba [ha khang. A little-studied 
Tara image above a donor representation—as if blessing the founder 
of the temple—(Fig. 25) is closely related to an ideal Indic architectural 
model, perhaps ultimately deriving from Päla-style manuscripts. A 
comparative example is provided by a book cover in the LACMA, 
featuring a deity in a shrine identified as Tara by Bautze-Picron (2010: 
fig. 30, "Book cover A") and dated to the 12^ century. The sacredness 
of Indian architectural forms must have been in particular strong due 
to the inherent value of a witness (Riegl's "Zeugniswert") and the 
authentic transmission of a tradition. The faithfulness to an ideal model 
perhaps also enhances the idea of the transfer of the sacredness of a 
specific cult image. The construction of a tradition and the emphasis 
of an authentic, uninterrupted transmission is a constant strategy of 
legitimacy in the Tibetan cultural sphere. Architectural forms sanctified 
by tradition and their representation in different media of course plays 
a special role in this context; thereby real or imagined forms from 
the Buddhist heartland in India were overlain by locally developed 
traditions of sacred spaces. 

Among the most characteristic elements of the celestial palaces in 
the Gongma temple at Nako is the combination of pilasters bearing 
multi-tiered palatial structures, reminiscent of multi-storey temples 
such as the Alchi Sumtsek (Figs. 26 and 27). At Nako massive pilasters 
rest on bases reminiscent of pürnaghata crowned by capitals with 
volutes. Among the characteristic decorative elements on pilasters 
in India are rhomboid shapes with foliate ornamentation, also 
executed as triangles (cf. Bautze-Picron 1998: fig. 41). These motifs 
"move upwards" at Nako, where they crown the pilasters between 
the temples. In this transformed use they are similar to constructive 
elements in West Tibetan architecture, namely triangular or pediment 
arches that imitate wooden elements as well as the typical pent roof 
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(C. Kalantari, 2010). 


23. Tabo gtsug lag khang, 
du khang, entrance wall 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


24. Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita 
manuscript, folio 337 recto: Green 
Tara (courtesy, London, British 
Library, Or.6902). 


25. Tara image, depicted in the 
Nako Lotsäba lha khang (west 
wall) above an image of donors 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


26. Alchi, Sumtsek, 
view of the veranda 
(C. Kalantari, 2000). 


27. Alchi, Sumtsek, detail of veranda 
(C. Kalantari, 2000). 


28. Kashmir, sun temple, Martand 
(C. Kalantari, 2004; WHAV). 


29. Kashmir, sun temple, Martand 
(C. Kalantari, 2004; WHAV). 


structures of the stone temples in Kashmir, which are a leitmotif in 
the art of this region, together with a wide variety of pillars (Fig. 21). 
The idiom of the pedimented trefoil arch resting on pilasters was also 
transferred to ornamental shrines or “blind niches” (Fig. 28), as first 
observed by Romi Khosla (1979: 34-35; Fig. 29).3' The pillars on the first 
upper level are also significant, like struts supporting an overhanging 
roof. Together with the main pillars with bases resembling overflowing 
vases, they imitate wooden architectural ornamentation in the region, 
one comparative example being the richly carved pediment arches 
alternating with triple pilasters and ornamental features such as vases 
(purnaghata) carved in deep relief on the wooden elements of the 


31 Romi Khosla (1979) presented a genesis of the motif of tri-foliated arches in 
combination with gable roof motifs from Kashmir to Ladakh. 
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Alchi Sumtsek's veranda (Figs. 26-27). The pitched roofs crowning the 
different levels at Nako (Fig. 30) can be also traced back to wooden 
temples in the region and in particular in Kinnaur (both in Buddhist 
and Hindu temples),?? an example of the latter being the Lotsaba 
lha khang in Ribba (Fig. 31). A comparable type of superstructure 
can also be found in wooden buildings in Kashmir (Fig. 32) and in 
Baltistan (cf. the Mir Aref shrine and tomb at Tagas; Fig. 33). At Nako 
the roofs appear to be covered with coloured tiles? however, it is 
possible that these may be intended to imitate the stone slabs that are 
a characteristic building material in these regions. 

Tower-like structures and single-chamber, centralised buildings 
with pitched roofs must have also played an important role in the 
tradition of sacred spaces in historical Western Tibet. A tower with 
pitched roof is depicted in the Sadäprarudita legend in the Tabo 
ambulatory (Fig. 34). A related type of building appears to be reflected 
in the interior of the Alchi Manjusri [ha khang, ca. 1200 (Fig. 35); 
featuring an umbrella-shaped ceiling design with fanning beams. The 
latter system may have once also existed in the Padmasambhava tha 
khang at Nako, stemming from the 14^ century.” At Lalung, there are 
ceiling designs resembling wooden coffins, which are raised in the 


32 Steep roofs in Kashmir are derived from wooden prototypes, but only in the 
"sub-Himalayan valleys of Himachal Pradesh [do] shrines built of deodar, the 
locally available cedar, still stand" (Michell 2000: 64). Pent-roofed temples are 
typical of various parts of Himachal Pradesh, in regions where the deodar played 
an important role in the construction of temples. The slanting roofs of slates in 
Kinnaur are adapted to the climate and the amount of rain and snow, whereas 
temples in Tibet are typically solid and flat, used for storage; however, there 
must have been a greater variety of roof forms in the early period. Some of the 
single-chamber buildings or those with superimposed (multi-storey) roofs of 
diminishing width may allude to the honorific function of umbrellas. In procession 
local devtas are carried in palanquins, and one ore more umbrellas held above 
them, the local deities are wrapped in clothes, protecting them from direct view 
(Papa-Kalantari 2008: fig. 193). Temples with a vertical repetition of multi-tiered 
towers with fanning beams, have an important role to play in the architecture in 
Buddhist Nepal and Hindu Buddhist temples in Himachal Pradesh. As Kramrisch 
has put (1976 I: 190): "The superstructure of superimposed and diminishing slabs 
of stone forming a stepped pyramid surmounted by an amalaka is a pristine type 
of superstructure of the temple. In decreasing size, slab upon slap are placed on 
the roof of dolmen type shrines in South India and the Himalayas as well," as 
examples she mentions Baijnath Temple, Kangra, founded at the beginning of 
the 13" century. The author further describes that the verticality or cosmic axis is 
most suitable fort he ideal of the spiritual ascent of devotee (ibid.: 184). 


33 This was first suggested by Di Mattia 2007: 65. Cf. also a building with a 
pitched roof (perhaps covered with blue ) depicted in the jataka of the starving 
tigress at Zhag cave (cf. Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Kalantari, "Guge kingdom- 
period murals in the Zhag grotto in mNga' ris, Western Tibet", this volume, Fig. 
19, p. 416). 


34 The author identified temple ceiling planks that were originally organised in 
a radial pattern and decorated with textile depictions (cf. Conservation Report 
2002-2004, Nako Research and Preservation Project, University of Vienna). 


central section, suggesting that ceiling alludes to a complex, stepped, 
roof system of a centralised space, as also seen in the heavenly palaces 
as abodes of main deities in the sculptures covering the walls (Fig. 36). 
In addition, at Lalung further types of tiered structures can be found 
on the main wall: one with five spires or turrets on the different levels, 
reminiscent of Buddhist and Hindu sanctuaries with four towers in the 
corners and a central cupola depicted on one of the bodhisattva's 
dhott in the Alchi Sumtsek (Goepper 1996: figs. on pp. 59, 64). 

Another type has a stepped superstructure, with stupikas on the 
different levels (Fig. 37; cf. Luczanits 2004: fig. on p. 97). 

In Ladakh specific types of stupas had both the function of a 
reliquary and a temple, one example being the "Great Stupa”* at 


35 In the inscription the structure is called ‘Bum mthong bkra shis sgo mangs 


Alchi made of mud-bricks and with a wooden lantern ceiling (or 
rather a temple enshrining a stupa; cf. Kalantari, “Note on the spatial 
iconography of the Nyarma gtsug lag khang in context", this volume, 
p. 263) featuring four turrets or elongated stupikas in the corners and 


(mchod rten), i.e. “The Stupa with Many Auspicious Doors of the One Hundred 
Thousand Visions”, first published by Goepper (1993: 115, 140). The inscription 
further states that the model is from India, "taking as an example the Svayambhü- 
$ri-Dhànyakataka, as it exists in Central India" (ibid.: 115), which according to the 
author is perhaps an allusion to Amarävatl, popular with Tibetan pilgrims. This 
article also discusses the designation of the stüpa by locals and the architectural 
context and genesis of this building type, which originally had four doors in 
the cardinal directions, comparable to the paficayatana temple complexes and 
stüpas in Central Asia and Kashmir. 
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30. Nako, detail heavenly palace, 
IHa khang gong ma, main wall 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


31. Ribba, Lotsaba lha 
khang: roof structure 
(C. Luczanits, 2004). 


32. Srinagar (Kashmir), mosque 
(M. Klimburg, 2007). 


33. Baltistan, Mir Aref 
shrine and tomb at Tagas 
(M. Klimburg, 2001). 


34. Tabo gtsug lag khang, 
ambulatory: Tower in the 
Sadäprarudita legend 

(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


35. Interior of the Alchi 
Mafjusri [ha khang, ca. 1200 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


36. Lalung, gSer khang, 
heavenly palace 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


37. Lalung, gSer khang, 
heavenly palace of the Buddha 
on the right-hand side 

(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


38. "Great Stüpa” at Alchi 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


39. "Great Stüpa” at Alchi, 
isonometric representation 
(drawing by G. Wiesel, Cologne; 
after Goepper 1993: 130). 


40. Pahcavimsatisähasrikä 
Prajhaparamita manuscript, Tabo 
(Harrison 2009: cat. no. 1.1.2.7), folio 
depicting a bodhisattva in a shrine 
(E. Allinger, 2009). 


41. Tabo, folio featuring 
Dharmodgata in the tower 
representing the teaching 
(E. Allinger, 1994). 
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a central cupola (Figs. 38 and 39)?* At Lalung? this type of sacred 
space is reserved for the image of the Buddha on the main wall, 
representing the focus of devotion in the temple. Another example 
is a folio of a MS at Tabo featuring a bodhisattva in a temple with 
stüpas in the corners (Fig. 40). Another Tabo folio, showing the tower 
of Dharmodgata and thus the realm of dharmakaya, features stüpas 
on the horizontal levels and on the top of the superstructure (Fig. 41). 
This type of shrine is frequently also depicted in manuscripts from 
Dolpo, Nepal (see Allinger and Kalantari 2012: fig. 13; Heller 2009: fig. 
7T). It thus appears that the built architecture of the region (perhaps 
alluding to even specific pilgrimage places)—the stüpa as well as 


36 Comparable complex superstructures are also found in the Tholing Gyatsa. 


37 Cf. also Goepper (1996: fig. 71) featuring a shrine with a Buddha image; there 
are three small stüpas on the complex, funnel-shaped roof, perhaps imitating 
wooden constructions. 
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different types of centralized sanctuaries with superimposed turrets 
and stūpas common in Western Tibet in particular—were gradually 
integrated into the symbolism of heavenly palaces. The second 
upper roof level of the Nako shrine is crowned by a characteristic 
āmalaka (Fig. 42) which here—in contrast to its Indian prototype—is 
treated as a purely decorative element, whereas the rows of petals 
together with characteristic rows of appendages resembling wooden 
pendants?? between the different levels are closer to their models. 
A consistent element in Western Himalayan art is the rich use 
of textile motifs: in Indian shrine depictions these originally adorn 
the cushions of the throne and also decorate the cloth draped over 
the front of its base. At Nako decorative elements deriving from 
textile art fill the spaces between the different recessive levels of the 
superstructure (Fig. 43). This decorative system is reminiscent of the 
actual architecture in the region, and in particular the rich tradition 
of local mud-brick structures in which textile covers prevent dust 
from falling down through the mud-filled roof, as seen in historical 
buildings as actual textiles (Tabo, Tholing) or painted fabrics (Alchi, 
Fig. 44) well as in local buildings up to the present day.*® The great 
variety of textile depictions and their careful rendering are typical 


38 Originally these were functional elements that channelled rainwater off the 
roof, thus protecting the facade of the temple. 


?? Interestingly, this tendency is also found at Pagan, as already noted by 
Bautze-Picron (1998: 34). The constant interest in textile patterns in throne 
depictions preserves the memory of the vajrasana, the seat of the Buddha's 
Enlightenment set up in the time of Asoka Maurya, and is thus part of the long 
and enduring tradition of the non-iconic representation of the Buddha. 


40 The same textile motifs can be found on the ceiling of the IHa khang gong 
ma at Nako and even in depictions of mandala palaces on the side walls of the 
early temples at Nako. 


of this style and also provide evidence of the offering of sumptuous 
garments to the temple by pious donors as well as their ritual 
use in the attiring of Buddhist temples. The donation of precious 
textiles as a central component of Buddhist ritual practice is also 
shown in donor depictions portraying the local aristocratic elite at 
Tsaparang (Papa-Kalantari 2007). The Western Himalayan Tibetan 
ornamental style reflects the transferral of symbols and values from 
the culture of luxury and status of the local royal elite to aristocratic 
and decorative features in the medium of art designed to portray 
the deities residing in sacred spaces of colourful splendour. Another 
important element in the definition of sacred shrines is the aspect of 
devotion and sensual interaction with the holy image on the part of 
the devotee, which is reflected not only in the textiles decorating the 
various storeys but also in the depiction of ropes of pearls and bells 
hung on the shrine with the Buddha in it at Tabo (cf. Fig. 45). 

The depictions of the Eight Bodhisattvas on the main wall display 
an ambivalent approach toward pictorial space: the sacred realm 
of the deities is defined by an illusionistic architectural structure as 
well as the two-dimensional hieratic throne frame. This artistic mode 
allows compositions that incorporate both temporal and spiritual 
space. 

A slightly later date (12^ century) can be assumed for the 
manuscript folios from Tabo monastery (cf. Figs. 40, 41). Here there is 
a fusion of the shrine type discussed above and a stepped frame with 
superimposed stupas—its colour scheme alluding to an aureole. The 
result is a simplified, abbreviated architectural space transformed 
into to a planar frame for the divinity. 

To sum up, the representation of divine imagery in their sacred 
abodes shows a transfer of models rooted in the art of the Indian 
subcontinent. As Bautze-Picron (1998: 41) has rightly pointed out, 


some elements of shrine architecture in India functioned as objects 
of iconographic value which were then transformed into decorative 
elements in later periods. While the overall architectural layout of 
the celestial palaces in Western Tibet takes up the tradition of the 
sacred images as replicas of the holy sites with multi-tiered, sikhara- 
type superstructures (in particular the Mahabodhi temple, where 
the Buddha experienced his Great Enlightenment),*' the ornamental 
details integrate local ornamental language and elements of luxury 
art specific to the region as well as actual built forms in the Western 
Himalayas. As a result there is an evolutionary history from a planar, 
decorative throne frame with architectural features (such as in 
the YM) to an architectural throne frame (Nako) and finally to an 
illusionist temple or shrine as a throne and backdrop for deities, 
perhaps alluding to actual pilgrimage places. Among the most 
elaborate examples illustrating the latest stage of this development 
are images of sacred structures of various types at Dungkar (Cave 
||), in the lowest zone of the wall featuring enthroned deities and 
donors which flank a mandala. One example features an Eleven- 
Headed Avalokite$vara in an aureole in front of an illusionist temple 
with multiple roofs crowning the storeys of solid walls, resembling 
Tibetan mud-brick buildings (Fig. 47). Such tall, tiered structures 
of course are reminiscent of the famous temple architecture in the 
Kathmandu valley, Nepal (cf. Gutschow 2011: 54). 

To sum up, while at Tabo and Nako elements of heavenly 
palaces may have been linked to the symbolism of sacred stone 
architecture—in particular the vertical, tower-like superstructure, 
the sikhara, of temples in India combined with wooden temples 


^! |t was the premier site of pilgrimage, visited by great numbers of Tibetans, 
and many replicas were made of it and brought back to Tibet. 
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42. Nako, IHa khang gong ma, 
main wall, detail: celestial palace 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


43. Nako, IHa khang gong ma, 
main wall, detail: celestial palace 
(C. Kalantari, 2002; WHAV). 


44. Alchi, Sumtsek, ceiling 
(C. Kalantari, 2000). 


of the region—later this type was perhaps superimposed by the 
architectonic idea of the stupa, which of course had a high status 
as building type in the Tibetan architectural tradition as well as by 
different types of single-chamber sanctuaries, perhaps designed for 
much-revered cult-images, with complex superstructures featuring 
turrets and stupas positioned in the cardinal directions, suggesting 
cosmological allusions in architecture, which developed in this region. 

By virtue of this assembly of built and imaged forms in the ar- 
chitectural thrones and heavenly palaces of deities in the YM and 
at Nako, motifs of extreme visual complexity and colourful splen- 
dour are achieved in Western Tibet. In particular the decorative ar- 
chitectural throne in the YM does not represent real architecture but 
rather sacred spaces designed to enhance the majesty of the deity 
and that of the realm in which it resides. The artists integrated these 
elements, thus creating independent and innovative types of sacred 
space and styles of architectural ornament. 

This type of Western Himalayan shrine is found as a significant 
feature both in wall paintings and manuscripts and in specific posi- 
tions in the spatial layout, as will be demonstrated below, leading us 
to the question of its possible iconological function. 


Sacred Spaces and Lay Imagery in Western Himalayan Painting 

Another important independent feature of Western Himalayan book 
illumination and wall painting is the strong presence of royal and 
noble donors in the pictorial programme.“ Indian sculptures often 
feature representations of donors shown as small kneeling figures on 
the base.? In the art of Kashmir, Ladakh and Baltistan these depictions 
of lay people commemorate the act of donation as a central form of 
Buddhist devotion. This tradition is continued in Western Tibet and 
features large-scale compositions that commemorate contemporary 
rituals and ceremonies. Portraits of the ruling elite even assume an 
important role in iconographic ensembles of religious imagery. In 
addition a synchronisation of lay imagery and religious iconography 
can be observed on different levels. In the lowest zone of the Nako 
main wall discussed above, the donor depictions are below the 
central Tara of the Eight Perils in a mode of veneration featuring 


? In general, while in the early paintings in the Tabo entrance hall (sgo khang) 
the donor images represent a hieratic, ceremonial style, later images are more 
vivid, showing the ruling elite (perhaps of varying status) engaged in various 
actions and rituals. 


3 Among the most famous examples are medieval bronzes from Kashmir: e.g. 
a Buddha from the Norton Simon Foundation (see Pal 1975: figs. 22a, b) and 
sculptures from Kurkihar/Nalanda—for example a bronze statue of the Buddha 
showing bhümisparsamudrä in the Patna Museum (see Huntington 1984: fig. 
177). 
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offerings in the centre, and they are also engaged in a ritual (Fig. 20). 
The composition resembles a manuscript folio in the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art (M.81.90.6 for an image see Pal 1983: 123) 
featuring a Prajhaparamita and, below, a symmetrically arranged 
group of lay donors and a monk. The group is shown in an offering 
scene with ritual paraphernalia at its centre. 

The presence of the local elite in religious imagery as part of the 
whole religious programme, and in relation to a specific thematic 
assemblage with didactic imagery in particular, is a characteristic 
feature of West Tibetan art. The monumental assembly of the 
lay and monastic elite headed by the Royal Lama (lha bla ma) Ye 
she ‘od in the Tabo entrance hall is a paradigm in this respect. By 
contrast, the dominant presence of donors is unknown in Indian 
manuscripts. Another specific feature in the evolutionary history 
of Western Himalayan donor depictions is the fact that the scenes 
become increasingly vivid, showing the ruling elite engaged in 
various actions reflecting actual rituals and historical events. They 
are often shown together with their families, or in genre-like scenes 
commemorating not only religious rituals but also different types of 
genre scenes, reflecting values of wealth (extended to the temple) and 
procreation and even echoing typologies found in representations 
of Indic tutelary gods (Kalantari, “Hārītī and Pafcika at Tabo”, this 
volume, pp. 301-325). One of the most fascinating examples of this 
genre-like type of donor depiction is shown on the final page of a 
Prajfiaparamita manuscript from Dolpo, featuring a female member 
of a noble clan depicted as a nursing mother; other genre scenes 
include, for example, a man spinning wool with a spindle (cf. Fig. 3). 
Such scenes in various media of West Tibetan art appear to provide a 
medium of self-representation for aristocratic donors in their striving 
for legitimacy and respectability vis-à-vis the local population and 
constitute a constant independent feature of this art. This reflects 
a religious landscape marked by the propagation of Buddhism by 
the royal and aristocratic elite. The programmatic text of the Pooh 
frontispiece (Fig. 2)—which contrasts with Indian manuscripts in 
terms of both content and structure—is a further indication of the 
function of this type of imagery. 

The frontispiece is highly significant with regard to the form and 
function of donor depiction in Western Tibetan religious imagery. 
The assembly on the right-hand side of the folio shows a "Sacred 
Conversation"^ or gathering of protectors, the lay and monastic 


44 This term was coined in connection with European Renaissance painting 
and generally shows the enthroned Madonna in "conversation" with saints 
in a unified pictorial space; historical persons can be also be present in such 
compositions. 


elite, crowned by an ensemble of Hindu deities above (among them 
Brahma and Siva). The text in the centre of the folio is significant by 
virtue of its unique content. It encourages the devotee to engage 
with the teaching of the Buddha (and with that of Prajhaparamita in 
particular) and to follow those who have attained perfect peace and 
joy through his wisdom.” 

By virtue of its position at the beginning of the book, this 
combination of text and image—integrating the representation of 
the local elite—can be read as a conscious propagation of Buddhism 
in the region and as encouragement to follow the Buddha's path. 
This type of text appears to be related to didactic inscriptions in wall 
paintings. 


Sacred Ordering of Space in a West Tibetan Temple 
Interestingly, the combination of the “didactic” text and the 
sermon found on the Pooh frontispiece in certain ways resembles 
a configuration in the entrance hall (sgo khang) of the main temple 
(gtsug lag khang; ca. end of the 10 century) at Tabo, which has 
recently been cleaned by the Archaeological Survey of India. There 
a non-historical inscription below the depiction of a Buddha— 
making the boon-giving gesture (varadamudrä)—is shown in the 
upper left-hand corner of the entrance wall (thus positioned at 
the “beginning” of the temple’s programme; cf. Gu ge Tshe ring 
rgyal po and Kalantari, “Guge kingdom-period murals in the Zhag 
grotto in mNga’ ris, Western Tibet”, this volume, Fig. 5, p. 409). The 
image of the Buddha together with the caption below accompanies 
a samsäracakra (Wheel of Rebirths) as prescribed in the Vinaya 
(monastic regulations) of the Mülasarvästivädins concerning the 
decoration of entrance halls.^' The inscription was first transcribed 
and translated by Luczanits (1999: 115-16). The verses encouraging 
conversion to Buddhism read as follows: 


"Commence, go forth [and] join the Buddha's teaching! 
Destroy Mara’s host, as an elephant [destroys] a reed-hut! 
Whoever conscientiously observes the [Buddhist] monastic rules 
(dharmavinaya) will leave the circle of rebirth, and reach the end 


45 See the appendix by Gudrun Melzer in Allinger and Kalantari 2012 for a 
transliteration and translation of the text and the discussion of the content. 


46 As has been shown by Schlingloff (1988: 169), the text next to the Wheel of 
Rebirths in the Buddhist art of Ajanta is from the Vinaya of the Mülasarvästivädins 
(MSV). The thematic ensemble also conforms to the instructions on how to 
decorate the entrance hall of a temple in the MSV (cf. also Panglung 1981: 
141; Zin and Schlingloff 2007: 22). Luczanits demonstrated that the MSV is also 
the source for the caption above the wheel at Tabo (Luczanits 1999: 115). The 
inscription on the entrance wall of the Tabo entrance hall and the wheel of 
rebirth is also mentioned in Klimburg-Salter et al. (1997: 81). 


of suffering’, thus it is said.” (Luczanits 1999: 116, n. 61; translation 
to a large extent following the German translation in Schmidt 
1989: 79). 


The text above the painting of the samsäracakra is related to 
the teaching of dependent origination and through its connection 
with the enlightenment can be regarded as the quintessence of the 
teaching of the Buddha (Zin and Schlingloff 2007: 124-125). Its 
intention in the temple is to encourage conversion to Buddhism and 
to follow the Buddha's path towards ultimate liberation. The thematic 
assemblage represented in the Tabo entrance hall is reminiscent of 
the iconography on the veranda—corresponding to the entrance 
hall of a monastery—of the vihära-type Cave XVII at Ajanta featuring 
a Wheel of Life plus “didactic” inscription and Avalokitesvara as the 
saviour from dangers together with local protectors (for an image 
see Zin and Schlingloff 2007: Appendix). 

As a contrasting feature at Tabo we find a monumental depiction 
of an assembly of eminent historical personalities together with 
the laity and the monastic community on the side walls flanking 
the entrance wall. At the centre of the ensemble of historical 
personalities (on the south wall) is the portrait of Ye shes ‘od, the 
founder of the temple (according to the Renovation Inscription), 
who—perhaps together with lo chen Rin chen bzang po—was 
the principal personality responsible for the re-establishment of 
Mahayana Buddhism in Western Tibet from the late 10 century 
onwards (a period which later became known as bstan pa phyi dar or 
the “Later Diffusion of Buddhism’). 

Above the latter are ensembles of Indic protectors, while a local 
territorial deity (srung ma), described in an inscription below as Wi 
nyu myin and protectress of the main temple (cf. Luczanits 1999: 
114), together with guardians of the temple watch over the sphere 
leading to the main hall. The Tabo sgo khang (comparable to the 
early old entrance hall of Shalu? is a unique early Buddhist example 
in the Western Himalaya, where donors/lay persons and Hindu 


47 The assemblage of themes: samsäracakra—image of the Buddha and 
the accompanying caption—reflects one of the “most essential tenets of 
the Buddha's teaching" (Bechert and Gombrich 1995: 28), namely the Chain 
of Dependent Origination resulting in the cycle of suffering and rebirth; a 
component of the Four Noble Truths expounded by the Buddha in the First 
Sermon after his enlightenment (ibid.: 49). The devotees entering the entrance 
hall or veranda of the temple at Ajanta perhaps equated the Wheel of Rebirths 
with their own existence and contemplated the possibility of escaping from the 
cycle of rebirth, as suggested by Zin (Zin and Schlingloff 2007: 157). 


48 While this strong presence of lay imagery is unknown in Indian art, it is a 
consistent feature in early Buddhist art in Tibet, e.g. in the old entrance hall of 
Shalu (Zha lu, Central Tibet; ca. 1030). 
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and Indic deities integrated as protectors into the sacred order of 
Buddhism occupy an independent space as opposed to the sacred 
sphere of the mandala in the main hall. 

In the sacred ordering of spaces at Tabo, not only the iconographic 
programme but also ornament plays an important role. Exemplary 
for this is the architectural ornament on the transition zone between 
assembly hall and ambulatory-cum-sanctum, which does not imitate 
textiles but rather carved wood, alluding to a monumental portal or 
torana. Ornament here appears to signal the ritual use of the temple 
and its hierarchisation: it articulates a sensitive zone and demarcates 
the border to the space of highest spiritual rank, the sanctum. (Cf. 
Kalantari , “Note on the spatial iconography of the Nyarma gtsug 
lag khang in context", this volume, Fig. 6, p. 261.) Comparative 
material for specific elaborate ornament on portals is provided by 
the magnificent Khorchag portal (Fig. 22). 


The Heavenly Palace as Border and Interface 

A related composition of a “Sacred Assembly” organised in linked 
palaces appears above the portal of the chronologically later du 
khang (assembly hall) at Tabo (Fig. 23), featuring a central Buddha 
(performing dhyanamudra, the gesture of meditation) attended by 
Avalokitesvara and Samantabhadra and flanked by a community of 
monks above a local territorial deity, perhaps Dorje Chenmo (rDo 
rje chen mo). The placing of the latter above the door leading to 
the sacred sphere of the du khang appears to be significant. In this 
depiction above the du khang's portal, the Buddha is shown in a 
palatial structure flanked by the monastic community and gods, 
recalling the same theme depicted on the frontispiece of the Pooh 
manuscript. Although the Buddha images are shown making various 
mudras in the book illuminations and wall paintings of this theme, 
they are related to central moments in his life when he discovered 
the Chain of Dependent Origination, which was the basis of his 
enlightenment and thus the core of his teaching.” Another little 
known example of the decisive iconological function of “Sacred 
Assemblies” is to be found in a monumental depiction to the right 
of the entrance wall of the Nyag temple at Khartse (mKhar rtse, rTsa 
mda’ District, mNga’ ris Prefecture) featuring the Buddha within a 
large community of monks in Tibetan monastic robes. However, an 


^2 Despite the chronological distance from Tabo, in this context it should be 
mentioned that the veranda of Cave 17 in Ajanta contains a depiction of a Great 
Assembly (mahäsamäja), in which gods from all regions and heavenly spheres 
came to be present during the preaching of the Buddha before his monks (Zin 
and Schlingloff 2007: 114). However, the Vinaya of the Mülasarvästivädins 
prescribes the Great Miracle rather than this image (ibid.). 
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elaborate throne architecture is absent in this example.” Regarding 
the position of heavenly palaces in the organism of the book, in 
contrast to the YM, in a Tabo manuscript (running no. 5) architectural 
representations are not only to be found on the frontispiece but also 
inside the book. On one folio Bodhisattva Dharmodgata is shown 
in a palace, which, as has been shown, refers to an episode in the 
respective story (Fig. 41). However, in this manuscript bodhisattvas 
are also depicted in shrines which are purely decorative and have 
no relation to the text. There are also Buddha images on various 
different architectural thrones in the Hanle (Wam le) MS (Ladakh), 
displaying the close relation between shrine and the figural image 
in this region. The shrines in which the figures reside are not related 
to the text, but are mainly designed to add stability, variation and a 
sense of visual wealth to the composition. This approach towards 
architectonic ornament appears to be characteristic for manuscripts 
in later periods of this artistic phase.?! 


The Symbolism of the Tower in Literature 

The architectural throne, palace or tower with a niche-like opening 
not only reflects the close relation of figure and shrine in Buddhist 
religious imagery, it also features as a constant metaphor to illustrate 
the process of pilgrimage and salvation in West Tibetan painting. 
In the Sadäprarudita story, too, the tower represents the teaching 
and the dharmakaya (Fig. 34). The Sudhana legend—depicted as a 
complete cycle on the murals of Tabo—is exemplary for the progress 
of pilgrimage towards bodhisattva-hood. In one of the last chapters 
his teacher or spiritual advisor is Bodhisattva Maitreya, who sends 
the young man onward to visit the Buddha Vairocana's tower of 
inexhaustible adornment (Cleary 1993: 365).? The Vairocana tower 
stands for the splendid realm of dharmadhatu, which the devotee 
can enter. The text describes the majesty of the vihära, as a delicately 
decorated tower of peerless beauty, with shining garlands of jewellery, 


°° |n this, historical figures are represented as direct witnesses of the teaching 
Buddha and they are thus perhaps connoted with the religious prestige of the 
first disciples of the Buddha. The image documented by Tsering Gyalpo (see: 
Tshe ring rgyal po and Papa-Kalantari 2009: fig. 20) shows a large assembly of 
monks listening to the teaching of the Buddha, with one prominent monk to 
the left, most probably an eminent religious personality of that time associated 
with the foundation of the temple or another specific historic moment. 


51 | wish to thank Gudrun Melzer for allowing me to study the images (see 
Allinger 2017: figs. 1-80, pp. 153-171). 


52 "Go into this great tower containing the adornments of Vairocana and 


look—then you will know how to learn the practice of enlightening beings, 
and what kind of virtues are perfected in those who learn this.' Then Sudhana 
respectfully circumambulated the enlightening being Maitreya and said, 'Please 
open the door of the tower, and I will enter." (Cleary 1993: 365). 


and as a realm of the highest spiritually developed Mahayana adept, 
the bodhisattva. The elaborate three-dimensional architectonic frame 
of the freestanding four-bodied Mahävairocana at Tabo—seated on a 
lotus throne and in front of the cella that allows for circumambulation— 
may allude to the abode of Vairocana descibed in the Gandavyühasütra 
in which the devotee can enter through meditation. 

Among the most elaborate architectonic forms in West Tibetan 
painting, in the last scene in the Sudhana legend at Tabo—next to 
passage leading to ambulatory—the abode of Samantabhadra (Fig. 
45), a key figure in the Gandavyühasütra can be seen described 
as splendid realm filled with light and adorned by flowers, jewels, 
fragrant trees and garlands (Cleary 1993: 378ff.).? In this realm 
Samantabhadra blesses Sudhana who realized the states of 
consummate knowledge (ibid.: 384). These towers are typically 
depicted at Tabo and Nako at decisive positions in the temple 
leading from one space to spiritually more elevated ones (see also 
Fig. 46 featuring the first scene of the Life of the Buddha on the 
opposite wall leading to the ambulatory at Tabo). 


The Tower as an Architectural Threshold 

It should be mentioned in this context that Linrothe (2010: 125, 134) 
suggested an interlocking of sacred texts, sculptures, wall paintings 
and architecture in his article presenting a new interpretation of “the 
western and eastern tower of the future Buddha at Mangyu.” He 
proposed that they may function as a thresholds with resemblances 


55 On a formal level it echoes the first scene of life of the Buddha on the wall to 
the right side of the entrance to the sanctum. 


to the towers “described in the Gandavyühasütra, when Sudhana 
encounters Maitreya who lead him to the tower of the adornment 
of Vairocana and encourages him to enter” (ibid.: 134). Thus the 
tower appears to represent the enlightening vision that is Sudhana’s 
goal. This space is actually represented as tower and threshold to 
the temple at Mangyu and Alchi.*^ It can thus be assumed that in 
the medium of painting architectural representations also serve as 
images of contemplation for the devotee—the deepening of the 
teachings—when physically performing the meditative walk in the 
temple, moving through spaces of increasing sacredness. 

To summarise, the motif of the heavenly palace as the setting for 
a “Sacred Conversation” has hitherto also been admired as a purely 
decorative element. However, such architectural themes have 
specific iconological functions. In particular the multi-tiered palatial 
structure of the Buddha assembly in the Yum chen mo/Prajfiaparamità 
manuscript at Pooh marks a symbolically decisive border: it shows 
the devotee the path to the sacred realm of the teaching of the 
Buddha, a core element of the doctrinal system of that time. It is 
thus also a border and interface between the mundane and the 
transmundane. 

The local elements in this type of shrine architecture in various 
media signal that the guide between these spheres can be provided 
not only in distant lands of the Buddha but also in the temples 
newly established by the local Buddhist elite in the Land of Snow. 
Accordingly, the portal of a temple or the threshold between 


54 Cf. also Luczanits 2010 for a discussion of the translation of religious ideas 
into built architectural forms. 
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45. Tabo gtsug lag khang, 
Assembly Hall (du khang), wall 
leading to sanctum (l.) (dri 
gtsang khang): Vairocana's tower 
(P. Sutherland, 2009). 


46. Tabo gtsug lag khang, Assembly 
Hall (du khang), wall leading to 
sanctum (r.) (dri gtsang khang): first 
scene of the Life of the Buddha 

(P. Sutherland, 2009). 


47. Dungkar (Cave Il), 
enthroned deity, flanking a 
mandala, lower zone of wall 
(courtesy Rob Linrothe, 2001). 


48. Tabo gtsug lag khang, 
Assembly Hall (du khang): 
folio with a book in an aureole 
(E. Allinger, 1994). 


49. Satasahasrika Prajhäpäramitä 
manuscript, Tabo (Harrison 2009: 
cat. no. 1.1.1.23), folio featuring 
Sadäprarudita and devotees 

in veneration of the book 

(E. Allinger, 1994). 


distinctive spaces in a temple are meaningful locations for this 
theme.” 

The palace represented in the first folio of the Prajfiaparamità 
(Yum chen mo) manuscript at Pooh is thus also a portal to the sacred 
sphere of the Buddha. Accordingly, the frontispiece of the manuscript 
with its text commanding the reader to approach the teaching— 
usually not found in Indian manuscript tradition in this position—can 
perhaps be regarded as the spatial equivalent of the ordering of 
space in a temple, which is a unique feature found only in Western 
Himalayan book illumination.» The religious content of the space 
in which humans (lay and monastic personalities) and gods listen 
to the teaching of the Buddha, both in the temple—represented in 
the entrance hall or above the portal—and at the beginning of a 
sacred book, is to create a cohesion between the local population, 
the monastic community and the world of the “Enlightened One"? 


5 One example is an image on the wall leading from the du khang to the 
sanctum or dri gtsang khang at Tabo; Fig. 46. In the earliest phase of decoration 
of the Tabo tsug lhag khang the entrance hall appears to have had this function 
as border and interface, reflecting the horizontal tripartite hierarchy of spaces. 


56 When reading the text the devotee is thus also present in a virtual sense in a 
world ordered according to Buddhist precepts. While such temple depictions are 
found on the frontispieces of manuscripts or on the entrance walls (Tabo) in earlier 
phases, they are later represented in the lowest zone of a complete composition, 
as found on the main wall at Nako. Accordingly, the rows of temples depicted 
in the lowest zone of the main wall in the Nako IHa khang gong ma temple 
are not only decorative; they delineate and protect the space on the border 
zone with the mandala represented in the centre of this wall. Accordingly the 
Eight Bodhisattvas are also conceived of as guarding their respective direction. 
The palaces are thus also windows or "gateways" to the sacred sphere—both 
stylistically and on symbolic level—comparable to the verandas which are a 
constant feature in the spatial layout of West Tibetan temples. 


?7 This space represents a border zone between the worldly and the sacred 
realm. In addition, the division of the (public) entrance hall and (sacred) main hall 
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On the Relation between Text, Image and Temple 

In the Tibetan cultural sphere holy scripts are representatives of the 
word of the Buddha (gsung rten). Thus great respect is shown in their 
use, they are treated like cult images. In early West Tibetan Buddhist 
culture in particular, sacred texts were essential elements and parts 
of the accoutrements of temples. An inscription in the "Great Stüpa" 
at Alchi states that the temples there were built as manifestations of 
“body, speech and mind” of the Buddha; thus, the book, represent- 
ing speech, is an integral part of the ensemble of a temple's founda- 
tion and was perhaps commissioned in relation to the erection and 
decoration of the temples.°® These books may have been regarded 
like icons, as seen in a folio at Tabo (Fig. 48). Another 11*—12*-cen- 
tury illustration from Tabo features donors/devotees in veneration of 
a book (Fig. 49). It shows donors and the Bodhisattva Dharmodgata, 
who preaches the teaching of the "Perfection of Wisdom" which is 
represented as a book.” Another example is a folio from the Pritzker 
collection, the last page of a manuscript, which perhaps illustrates 
the consecration of the book in the presence of the donors (Fig. 3).9? 


perhaps reflects specific cultic needs: while the first appears to be mainly a place 
where the devotee performs ritual offerings (which is still the case, as noted by 
Christian Jahoda, verbal communication, 2.2011), the latter is mainly dedicated 
to the liturgical ceremonies of the monastic community, and the devotee is not 
usually admitted while rituals are being performed. Buddha Sakyamuni flanked 
by devotees can also be considered in the Buddhist doctrinal system as a one 
of three Buddha manifestations, namely that of the fragile temporary body 
(nirmänakäya) of the Buddha, an aspect of the Buddha intended to instruct 
mankind. The iconological content of such scenes is clearly to propagate the 
teaching of the Buddha and to provide a place for the devotee at the "entrance" 
of the manuscript or to the temple in order that he or she might deepen 
contemplation and the meditation on the teaching. 


58 The Alchi inscriptions in the ‘Great Stüpa' describe that Tshul khrims ‘od 
donated as Symbols of Speech (gsung gi rten) fourteen volumes of the large 
version of the (most probably) Prajfiaparamitasütra "on extremely precious 
paper, not caring about price and costs" (Goepper 1993: 114, 143). | am grateful 
to Christian Jahoda for directing my attention on this inscription. 


°° For the sacredness of scripts see also Losty (1982); for the cult of the book 
Schopen (2005), describing how sacred scripts even had the status of “shrines”; 
cf. also Kim (2008). A related aspect of the cult of the book is practised at Nako 
where children walk under them, held aloft by women. 


60 Books must have been positioned in central positions in temples or kept in 
separate structures. Specific architectonic types of single spaced structures may 
have been used for their storage in Western Tibet. As observed by Luczanits 
(2010), there is a tower in front of the Alchi 'Du khang (recalling descriptions of 
sacred architecture in relevant texts popular at that time), flanking the entrance 
portal, which may have served for storage of books and perhaps also as sacred 
spaces for veneration. Towers were also used as temple forms as can be seen 
on one of the dhotis of sculptures in the Alchi Sumtsek, featuring a multi-storey 
tower topped by a funnel-shaped roof with a cult image (Tara) in the uppermost 
part (Goepper 1996: 59). Of course old manuscripts are also to be found in 
stüpas, reflecting different forms of devotion. 


As a characteristic feature of the early Buddhist tradition of this 
region and the specific culture of donorship ofthe local religio-political 
elite, strong interrelations between sacred texts and decorative 
programmes in temples existed at the early Buddhist period of temples 
in the region; exemplary of this is a group of folios at Tabo (running 
no. 5), which was identified by Allinger and Luczanits ("A Vajradhätu 
mandala in a Prajhaparamita manuscript of Tabo monastery", this 
volume, pp. 343-361) as a Dharmadhatuvagisvaramanjusn mandala. 
While the paintings appear to be independent of the text in the 
book, they represent an iconographic ensemble that can also be 
found in the Tabo gtsug lag khang, where the MS was found, as well 
as at Nako. Another example is folios from Tabo showing episodes 
of the Sadäprarudita story (ibid: Figs. 8-11, pp. 345-346). The 
illustrations appear in the respective chapter of a manuscript (i.e. the 
last chapters of the Astasahasrikaprajnaparamitasutra, namely the 
story of Sadäprarudita in the search of the Perfection of Wisdom) 
(Fig. 49). Not only is this close text-image relation unknown from the 
manuscript tradition in India, in addition the story is depicted in the 
Tabo ambulatory, as a narrative identified by Luczanits as the story of 
Sadäprarudita. The story is thus depicted in the space of the highest 
sacredness in the temple, representing the highest spiritual level 
represented by this last part of the Prajfiaparamitasütra, associated 
with the "Perfection of Wisdom" (cf. Luczanits 2010). 

In particular, the Prajhäpäramitä teachings must have been very 
popular in Western Tibet and they were prominently represented in 
temples from earliest times around the mid-11" century. As already 
mentioned, they can be found on the walls of the ambulatory around 
the sanctum of the Tabo gtsug lag khang. A folio in the LACMA (11'^ 
century), from Tholing, features the veneration of Yum chen mo as 
a deity by donors, symmetrically arranged like donor images at the 
Nako Gongma temple (Figs. 19, 20).°' At Nako she is prominently 


Due to the increasing number of books in a temple they were often 
also placed in raised shelves along the side walls in the temple also giving 
opportunity to walk under them during the meditational walk inside the temple 
as can be seen at Samye, Shalu and Khorchag. Books were perhaps later stored 
in places that provided special protection; one such place are towers typical 
of Himachal Pradesh (examples are temples—plus storehouse—at Sarahan; 
Gondhla tower near Rohtang pass, the latter was perhaps originally a fort or 
palace). Towers are also to be found in Ladakh (e.g. Hanle [Wam le]). 


61 Elements of the programme, such as donors in the entrance hall, protectors 
above a portal and narratives running along the lower part of the wall to the 
sanctum, give a dynamic perception of space (typical of the Tabo gtsug lag 
khang, with its tripartite, longitudinal layout), reflecting traditions of devotion 
like circumambulation. Later, such as at Nako, featuring single-chamber 
buildings, the focus of worship is on the back wall, featuring more symmetric 
compositions, representing objects of contemplation, such as thangkas or 
images in manuscripts. 
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depicted in sculptural form flanking the sanctum in the Lotsäba 
temple and at the centre of a mandala in the Gongma temple. 

Not only are the text and the goddess objects of veneration as 
books or icons but, as has been shown, also on a formal level—i.e. 
with regard to the arrangement of the illustrations in the Pooh YM— 
there are interactions and mutual influences with the decorative 
programme of temples. 

With regard to the overall programme of the YM, the individual 
Buddhas most likely represent the spiritual programme of the 1000 
Buddhas, which appears to be independent of the text on which it is 
written, while the theme is frequently depicted in the temples of this 
region. The theme of the 1000 Buddhas is comparable to the space 
surrounding the sanctum or shrine at Tabo or the stüpa at the Zhag 
cave as well the space outside the mandala in the early temples at 
Nako. Thus the first two pages featuring a Buddha assembly (with 
donors and protectors) and a second folio, with the beginning of 
the text illustrated with a discourse scene guarded by a protectress, 
leads from nirmänakäya to the realm of the 1000 Buddhas, giving it 
a cosmological dimension. This spatial opposition is comparable to 
spatial hierarchy in a temple. 

Clear mutual influences and interrelations between book 
illuminations and wall paintings can also be found at a stylistic 
level and with regard to workshop organisation. Perhaps the same 
groups of artists were often commissioned by aristocratic donors, as 
appears to be the case at Tholing (Gudrun Melzer, forthcoming). At 
Tholing a unique case of close similarities between folios collected 
by Tucci, now in the LACMA and wall paintings from ca. 11^ century 
correspond, giving important insight into workshop processes and 
also providing actual evidence of the possibility of mutual exchanges 
between these genres. In motifs and style there are astonishing 
parallels between paintings in Nako and those of the Yum chen mo 
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50. Khorchag, single manuscript 
folio (Tsering Gyalpo, 2004). 


51. Khorchag, Jo khang, side wall 
of assembly hall, raised shelves 
(kun dga' ra ba, literally meaning 
"pleasure grove”), housing books 
and statues for the honorific 
walk below by the devotee 

(P. Sutherland, 2010). 


manuscript, and further between Tabo and a single folio at Khorchag 
(Fig. 50). The latter represents a unique painterly style rather related 
to the medium of wall paintings rather than illuminations suggesting 
the artist was also responsible for wall paintings in temples. 

To conclude, interrelations between manuscripts and temples are 
observable at various levels: 

1. With regard to iconographic themes and spiritual programmes; 

2. At the level of donor depictions, namely regarding their 
dominant presence on the first orlast page in MS and in compositions 
in wall paintings; 

3. At the level of sacred ordering of space in books and temples; 

4. Perhaps also at the level of workshop organisation, although 
too few examples are known today to arrive at a final conclusion at 
this point. 

The study of the relationship between text and image and in 
particular of the spatial arrangement of lay imagery in Western 
Himalayan manuscripts is at present in its infancy. This preliminary 
study shows that there are parallel characteristics both in book 
illumination and wall painting. Accordingly, it is also relevant as 
regards questions relating to the spiritual programmes and sacred 
ordering of space in temples as well as to problems of chronology 
in West Tibetan art. Both the spiritual anchoring of the miniatures 
in the book, as well as the anchoring of the book in the temple 
(Fig. 51) and its connectedness with other elements of the sacred 
space such as cult images and stupas—perceived as manifestations 
of body speech and mind of the Buddha—are essential for the 
understanding of illuminated manuscripts and their ritual use in 
West Tibetan culture. 
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Cat. no. 1: Prajiäpäramitä (Yum chen mo) manuscript, wooden book cover (ca. 13" century), Pooh (all photography by C. Kalantari, 2009). 
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Cat. no. 2: Prajfíaparamita (Yum chen mo) manuscript, folio 1 recto (no pagination). 


Cat. no. 3: Satasähasrikä Prajhäpäramitä (Shes rab kyi pha rold tu phyin pa stong phrag brgya pa) manuscript, folio 1 verso (no pagination): frontispiece featuring Märavijaya (left), an intervening panel with 
an invocation text and a Buddha assembly (right). 
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Cat. no. 4: Satasahasrika Prajhäpäramitä (Shes rab kyi pha rold tu phyin pa stong phrag brgya pa) manuscript, folio 2 (Ka 2), recto: Cundi (left), 
two seated figures (a Buddha and a monk) in discussion (centre), a green Bodhisattva (right). 


Cat. no. 5: folio 191 (Ka Na 91), recto: scene from the life of the Buddha featuring the "Gift of the monkey to the Buddha at Vaisäli”. 
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Cat. no. 6: folio 193 (Ka Na 93), recto: scene from the life of the Buddha featuring the "First Bath of the Buddha”. 


Cat. no. 7: folio 316 (Ka Nga 16), recto: Buddha. 
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Cat. no. 8: folio 2 (Ka 2) recto: Cundi; Cat. no. 9: folio 2 (Ka 2) recto: green Bodhisattva; Cat. no. 10: folio 191 (Ka Na 91), recto: scene from the Life of the Buddha 
featuring the "Gift of the monkey to the Buddha at Vaisäli”. 


Cat. no. 11: folio 193 (Ka Na 93), recto: scene from the Life of the Buddha featuring the “First Bath of the Buddha’; Cat. no. 12: folio 200 (Ka Na 100), recto: scene from the Life of the Buddha 
(preaching Buddha seated on an elaborate throne); Cat. no. 13: folio 200 (Ka Ma 20), recto: scene from the life of the Buddha (preaching Buddha seated on an elaborate throne). 
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Cat. nos. 14 -19: folio 3 r. (Ka gnyis); folio 4 r. (Ka 4); folio 5 r. (Ka 5); folio 6 r. (Ka 6); folio 7 r. (Ka 7); folio 8 r. (Ka 8). 

Cat. nos. 20 -25: folio 9 r. (Ka 9); folio 10 r. (Ka 10); folio 11 r. (Ka 11); folio 12 r. (Ka 12); folio 13 r. (Ka13); folio 14 r. (Ka 14). 
Cat. nos. 26 -31: folio 15 r. (Ka 15); folio 16 r. (Ka 16); folio 17 r. (Ka 17); folio 18 r. (Ka 18); folio 19 r. (Ka 19); folio 20 r. (Ka 20). 
Cat. nos. 32- 37: folio 21 r. (Ka 21); folio 22 r. (Ka 22); folio 23 r. (Ka 23); folio 24 r. (Ka 24); folio 25 r. (Ka 25); folio 26 r. (Ka 26). 
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Cat. nos. 38-43: folio 27 r. (Ka 27 
Cat. nos. 44-49: folio 33 r. (Ka 33 
Cat. nos. 50-55: folio 39 r. (Ka 39 
Cat. nos. 56-61: folio 45 r. (Ka 45 


; folio 28 r. (Ka 28 
; folio 34 r. (Ka 34 
; folio 40 r. (Ka 40 
; folio 46 r. (Ka 46 


; folio 29 r. (Ka 29 
; folio 35 r. (Ka 35 
; folio 41 r. (Ka 41 
; folio 47 r. (Ka 47 


; folio 30 r. (Ka 30 
; folio 36 r. (Ka 36 
; folio 42 r. (Ka 42 
; folio 48 r. (Ka 48 


; folio 31 r. (Ka 31); folio 32 (Ka32). 
; folio 37 r. (Ka 37); folio 38 (Ka 38). 
; folio 43 r. (Ka 43); folio 44 (Ka 44). 
; folio 49 r. (Ka 49); folio 50 (Ka 50). 
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Cat. nos. 62-67: folio 51 r. 
Cat. nos. 68-73: folio 58 r. 
Cat. nos. 74-79: folio 64 r. 
Cat. nos. 80-85: folio 70 r. 
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; folio 65 r. 
; folio 71 r. 
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; folio 72 r. 
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; folio 54 r. (Ka 54); folio 55 r. (Ka 55); folio 56/57 r. (Ka 56/57). 
folio 62 (Ka 62); folio 63 (Ka 63). 
folio 68 (Ka 68); folio 69 (Ka 69). 
; folio 73 r. (Ka 73); folio 74 (Ka 74); folio 75 (Ka 75). 
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Cat. nos. 86-91: folio 76 r. (Ka 76); folio 77 r. (Ka 77);: folio 78 r. (Ka 78); folio 79 r. (Ka 79); folio 80 r. (Ka 80); folio 81 r. (Ka 81). 
Cat. nos. 92-97: folio 82 r. (Ka 82); folio 83 r. (Ka 83); folio 84 r. (Ka 84); folio 85 r. (Ka 85); folio 86 r. (Ka 86); folio 87 r. (Ka 87). 
Cat. nos. 98-103: folio 88 r. (Ka 88); folio 89 r. (Ka 89); folio 90 r. (Ka 90); folio 91 r. (Ka 91); folio 92 r. (Ka 92); folio 93 r. (Ka 93). 
Cat. nos. 104-109: folio 94 r. (Ka 94); folio 95 r. (Ka 95); folio 96 r. (Ka 96); folio 97 r. (Ka 97); folio 98 r. (Ka 98); folio 99 r. (Ka 99). 
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Cat. nos. 110-115: folio 100 r. (Ka 100); folio 101 r. (Ka Na 1); folio 102 r. (Ka Na 2); folio 103 r. (Ka Na 3); folio 104 r. (Ka Na 4); folio 105 r. (Ka Na 5). 
Cat. nos. 116-121: folio 105 r. (Ka Na 6); folio 107 r. (Ka Na 7); folio 108 r. (Ka Na 8); folio 109 (Ka Na 9); folio 110 r. (Ka Na 10); folio 111 r. (Ka Na 11). 
Cat. nos. 122-127: folio 112 r. (Ka Na 12); folio 113 r. (Ka Na 13); folio 114 r. (Ka Na 14); folio 115 r. (Ka Na 15); folio 116 r. (Ka Na 16); folio 117 r. (Ka Na 17). 
Cat. nos. 128-133: folio 118 r. (Ka Na 18); folio 119 r. (Ka Na 19); folio 120 r. (Ka Na 20); folio 121 r. (Ka Na 21); folio 122 r. (Ka Na 22); folio 123 r. (Ka Na 23). 
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Cat. nos. 134: folio 124 r. (Ka Na 24); folio 125 r. (Ka Na 25 


; folio 126 r. 
; folio 132 r. 
; folio 138 r. 
; folio 144 r. 


Ka Na 26 
Ka Na 32 
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Ka Na 44 


; folio 127 
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; folio 139 
; folio 145 
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Ka Na 45 
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; folio 134 r. 
; folio 140 r. 
; folio 146 r. 


Ka Na28); folio 129 r. (Ka Na 29). 
Ka Na 34); folio 135 r. (Ka Na 35). 
Ka Na 40); folio 141 r. (Ka Na 41). 
Ka Na 46); folio 147 r. (Ka Na 47). 
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Cat. nos. 158-163: folio 148 r. (Ka Na 48 
Cat. nos. 164-169: folio 154 r. (Ka Na 54 
Cat. nos. 170-175: folio 160 r. (Ka Na 60 
Cat. nos. 176-181: folio 166 r. (Ka Na 66 


; folio 149 r. (Ka Na 49 
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; folio 169 r. 
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; folio 164 r. 
; folio 170 r. 
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Ka Na 58 
Ka Na 64 
Ka Na 70 


; folio 153 r. (Ka Na 53). 
; folio 159 r. (Ka Na 59). 
; folio 165 r. (Ka Na 65). 
; folio 171 r. (Ka Na 71). 
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Cat. nos. 182-187: folio 172 r. 
Cat. nos. 188-193: folio 178 r. 
Cat. nos. 194-199: folio 184 r. 
Cat. nos. 200-205: folio 190 r. 


Ka Na 72); folio 173 r. 
Ka Na 78); folio 179 r. 
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; folio 174 r. (Ka Na 74); folio 175 r. (Ka Na 75); folio 176 r. (Ka Na 76 
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; folio 186 r. (Ka Na 86); folio 187 r. (Ka Na 87); folio 188 r. (Ka Na 88 ) 
; folio 192 r. (Ka Na 92); folio 193 r. (Ka Na 93); folio 194 r. (Ka Na 94 ) 
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Cat. nos. 206 -211: folio 196 r. (Ka Na 96); folio 197 r. (Ka Na 97); folio 198 r. (Ka Na 98); folio 199 r. (Ka Na 99); folio 200 r. (Ka Na 100); folio 201 r. (Ka Ma 1). 
Cat. nos. 212-217: folio 202 r. (Ka Ma 2); folio 203 r. (Ka Ma 3); folio 204 r. (Ka Ma 4); folio 205 r. (Ka Ma 5); folio 206 r. (Ka Ma 6); folio 207 r. (Ka Ma 7). 

Cat. nos. 218-223: folio 208 r. (Ka Ma 8); folio 209 r. (Ka Ma 9); folio 210 r. (Ka Ma 10); folio 211 r. (Ka Ma 11); folio 212 r. (Ka Ma 12); folio 213 r. (Ka Ma 13). 
Cat. nos. 224-229: folio 214 r. (Ka Ma 14); folio 215 r. (Ka Ma 15); folio 216 r. (Ka Ma 16); folio 217 r. (Ka Ma 17); folio 218 r. (Ka Ma 18); folio 219 r. (Ka Ma 19). 
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Cat. nos. 230-235: folio 220 r. 
Cat. nos. 236-241: folio 226 r. 
Cat. nos. 242-247: folio 232 r. 
Cat. nos. 248-253: folio 238 r. 


Ka Ma 20 
Ka Ma 26 
Ka Ma 32 
Ka Ma 38 


; folio 221 r. (Ka Ma 21 
; folio 227 r. (Ka Ma 27 
; folio 233 r. (Ka Ma 33 
; folio 239 r. (Ka Ma 39 


; folio 222 r. (Ka Ma 22 
; folio 228 r. (Ka Ma 28 
; folio 234 r. (Ka Ma 34 
; folio 240 r. (Ka Ma 40 


; folio 223 r. 
; folio 229 r. 
; folio 235 r. 
; folio 241 r. 
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Ka Ma 29 
Ka Ma 35 
Ka Ma 41 


; folio 224 r. 
; folio 230 r. 
; folio 236 r. 
; folio 242 r. 


Ka Ma 24); folio 225 r. (Ka Ma 25). 
Ka Ma 30); folio 231 r. (Ka Ma 31). 
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Cat. nos. 254-259: folio 244 r. 
Cat. nos. 260-265: folio 250 r. 
Cat. nos. 266-271: folio 256 r. 
Cat. nos. 272-277: folio 262 r. 


Ka Ma 44 
Ka Ma 50 
Ka Ma 56 
Ka Ma 62 


; folio 245 r. 
; folio 251 r. 
; folio 257 r. 
; folio 263 r. 
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; folio 264 r. 
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; folio 254 r. (Ka Ma 54); folio 255 r. 
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; folio 266 r. (Ka Ma 66); folio 267 r. 
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Cat. nos. 278-283: folio 268 r. (Ka Ma 68); folio 269 r. (Ka Ma 69); folio 270 r. (Ka Ma 70); folio 271 r. (Ka Ma 71); folio 272 r. (Ka Ma 72); folio 273 r. (Ka Ma 73). 
Cat. nos. 284-289: folio 274 r. (Ka Ma 74); folio 275 r. (Ka Ma 75); folio 276 r. (Ka Ma 76); folio 277 r. (Ka Ma 77); folio 278 r. (Ka Ma 78); folio 279 r. (Ka Ma 79). 
Cat. nos. 290-295: folio 280 r. (Ka Ma 80); folio 281 r. (Ka Ma 81); folio 282 r. (Ka Ma 82); folio 283 r. (Ka Ma 83); folio 284 r. (Ka Ma 84); folio 285 r. (Ka Ma 85). 
Cat. nos. 296-301: folio 286 r. (Ka Ma 86); folio 287 r. (Ka Ma 87); folio 288 r. (Ka Ma 88); folio 289 r. (Ka Ma 89); folio 290 r. (Ka Ma 90); folio 291 r. (Ka Ma 91). 
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Cat. nos. 302-307: folio 292 r. 
Cat. nos. 308-313: folio 298 r. 
Cat. nos. 314-319: folio 304 r. 
Cat. nos. 320-325: folio 310 r. 


Ka Ma 92); folio 293 r. (Ka Ma 93); folio 294 r. (Ka Ma 94); folio 295 r. (Ka Ma 95); folio 296 r. (Ka Ma 96); folio 297 r. (Ka Ma 97). 

Ka Ma 98); folio 299 r. (Ka Ma 99); folio 300 r. (Ka Ma 100); folio 301 r. (Ka Nga 1); folio 302 r. (Ka Nga 2); folio 303 r. (Ka Nga 3). 

Ka Nga 4); folio 305 r. (Ka Nga 5); folio 306 r. (Ka Nga 6); folio 307 r. (Ka Nga 7); folio 308 r. (Ka Nga 8); folio 309 r. (Ka Nga 9). 

Ka Nga 10); folio 311 r. (Ka Nga 11); folio 312 r. (Ka Nga 12); folio 313 r. (Ka Nga 13); folio 314 r. (Ka Nga 14);folio 315 r. (Ka Nga 15). 
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Cat. nos. 326-331: folio 316 r. (Ka Nga 16); folio 317 r. (Ka Nga 17); folio 318 r. (Ka Nga 18); folio 319 r. (Ka Nga 19); folio 320 r. (Ka Nga 20); folio 321 r. (Ka Nga 21). 
Cat. nos. 332-337: folio 322 r. (Ka Nga 22); folio 323 r. (Ka Nga 23); folio 324 r. (Ka Nga 24); folio 325 r. (Ka Nga 25); folio 326 r. (Ka Nga 26); folio 327 r. (Ka Nga 27). 
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Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po and Christiane Kalantari 


Guge Kingdom-Period Murals in the Zhag Grotto 
in mNga' ris, Western Tibet 


A remarkable number of Buddhist temples, monasteries, cave 
sanctuaries and stüpas were founded in the political domain of the 
kings of Purang and Guge in Western Tibet (mNga' ris) from the 10 
century onwards. A specific type of sacred space that seems to have 
assumed a special role in this area is that of cave sanctuaries. The 
task of this paper! is to present new aspects of the religio-artistic 
context of the cave sanctuary of Zhag in Be (Bye) valley, Tsamda 
(rTsa mda’) County, Western Tibet (Ngari [mNga' ris] Prefecture of 
the Tibet Autonomous Region). The cave lies about 8 km north of 
Dungkar (Dung dkar, etc.) and ca. 30 km north of the Sutlej river 
(Glang chen gtsang po)—in an area which was once part of Guge 
Byang ngos—and of Tholing monastery, the former religious centre 
of the old Guge kingdom. 

The cave is at the northern head of the Be valley (in Tibetan 'bye 
means "open")—see Figs. 1-4. In the centre of this valley are ruins 
of a historic temple called Be lha khang, suggesting that a major 


1 This paper is a result of a documentation of West Tibetan cave temples 


carried out by the late Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po since the 1990s. A first discussion 
of specific aspects of the programme and function of the Zhag cave temple 
was presented by Tsering Gyalpo on the occasion of the 12 seminar of the 
International Association for Tibetan Studies (IATS), Vancouver 2010. Further 
analysis was carried out in collaboration with Christiane Kalantari and Christian 
Jahoda within the scope of the research projects P21806-G19 "Society, Power 
and Religion in Pre-Modern Western Tibet: Interaction, conflict and integration" 
and P20637-G15 "Oral and Festival Traditions", both directed by Christian 
Jahoda, at the Institute for Social Anthropology (ISA), Austrian Academy of 
Sciences, Vienna. The projects were financed by the Austrian Science Fund 
(FWF). 

Valuable suggestions and critical remarks during various stages of the 
preparation of this paper are by Eva Allinger and Gudrun Melzer as well as by 
Kurt Tropper (with regard to the inscription). 
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religious centre may have existed in this region in former times. The 
relatively large number of caves (mainly in the south of the valley, 
mostly unpainted) also support this assumption. To the north-east 
of this temple (or monastery)—5 km away, across a plain—is the 
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1. Be (Bye) valley, Tsamda County, 
Western Tibet (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal 
po, 2009). 


2. Be ('Bye) valley, Tsamda 
County, Western Tibet 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


3.-4. View of caves, Be valley 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


Zhag cave temple. Zhag is the name of this upper valley as well as 
of the cave. This name is still used by the local population and it is 
mentioned in a wall inscription. 

In general Ngari Prefecture is strewn with cave sanctuaries, of 
various sizes and quality of interior decoration, cut into the steep 
cliffs. Some of the caves have extensive internal decorations 
consisting of murals on the walls and ceilings—often combined 
with clay sculptures. Despite their historical significance, many of 
the caves in Tsamda County are still hardly known in the West. The 
earliest known (and one of the largest) examples of this type of 
religious space with an internal programme of the founding phase 
almost intact is the Nyag cave temple in Khartse valley, which is 
renowned as the ancestral village of the family of the Great Translator 
(lo chen) Rin chen bzang po (958-1055).১ Other grottoes are already 
well-known for their visual and religious complexity and the artistic 


? The name for the cave used by Neumann (2002: 75, passim) is Pedongpo 


(Pad [ma'i] sdong po, "the stalk of the lotus"), who dates the paintings in the 
cave to the end of the 11^ or to the first half of the 12^ century (ibid.: 82-83), 
while in Pritzker (1996: 26, passim) it is called Dumbu (perhaps a rendering of 
the Tibetan sDong po). 


* The first scholarly publications on Khartse valley were by David Pritzker (2000) 


and Thomas J. Pritzker (2008). A study by Tshe ring rgyal po and Christiane 
Kalantari in collaboration with Christian Jahoda (2009) provides a preliminary 
survey of the different caves and monuments of that site. The as yet little- 
studied cave's wall paintings feature unique stylistic trends and iconographic 
themes dating from ca. the mid-11" century, with a strong relation to Indic 
traditions with regard to style and iconography. A more comprehensive study of 
the sacred landscape of Khartse valley and its historic context is in preparation. 
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virtuosity of their decorative programmes; for example, the three 
cave temples of Dungkar—situated in another nearby valley—which 
may have been founded by local aristocratic rulers. In particular the 
Dungkar paintings represent a high point of artistic and technical 
achievement in Western Tibet as already remarked by Giuseppe 
Tucci (1937: 174-75). The paintings in the Zhag cave temple in Be 
valley are closely related to this distinctive artistic tradition within 
early Western Himalayan art of the second half of the 12^ century.’ 
Among the first surveys of the Western Tibetan cave temples are 
expedition reports by Giuseppe Tucci (1988a [1935], 1988b [1936], 
1937). Thomas Pritzker (1996) provided an introduction to various 
sites of Buddhist cave sanctuaries in this region accompanied by 
excellent photographic documentation. He also published narrative 
wall paintings in the Zhag cave, but without identifying them, while 
Helmut Neumann (2002) focused on an image of a samsäracakra 
(srid pa'i ‘khor lo, "Wheel of Rebirths") on the opposite side of the 
narrative in the entrance hall of the Zhag cave. The task of this paper 
is a preliminary survey of the overall composition, the identification 
of the narrative and its artistic and iconographic context and in 
particular the attempt to identify a specific class of "heroic" protector 
divinities and its iconographic content. The second part of this short 
essay looks at the possible religious-cultic function of this type of 
sacred space and its ritual use at present. A comparative study of 
the layouts, interior programmes and related ritual actions aims at 


^ Luczanits proposes a 12t"-century dating based on stylistic (2004: 116-118) 


as well as on iconographic basis (ibid.: 223). 


classifying different concepts and methods of creating hierarchies 
and of stratifying sacred space, providing a potential insight into 
how these spaces were conceived. 


General Description and Remarks on the State of Preservation 
The topographic position of the Zhag cave is remarkable. Carved 
into the east-facing hills of the valley, it is situated at an altitude of 
ca. 3,870 m. The entrance door, which can be reached via a pathway, 
faces south and opens into a vaulted corridor (Fig. 5). The latter func- 
tions as an entrance hall (sgo khang) featuring a distinctive icono- 
graphic ensemble. The central space or main hall of this comparably 
small sanctuary is roughly square, with the east-west walls and the 
north-south walls about 3.4 metres long with a ceiling around 6 me- 
tres high. It has a simple earth floor, at the centre of which are the 
remains of a stüpa. The walls of the central space, the ceilings and 
the side walls of the corridor are adorned with (original) paintings 
from the early phase of Buddhism in Western Tibet. 

The iconographic programme of the main hall features paintings 
ofthe popular religious theme ofthe Thousand Buddhas (sangs rgyas 
stong sku) of the Bhadrakalpa (present auspicious age or Fortunate 
Aeon that has one thousand Buddhas), which completely cover the 
four walls and surround the stüpa at the centre of the temple (Fig. 6). 
The lowest areas of the four walls are decorated with a frieze of lotus 
vine ornament or undulating rhizomes growing out of a central lotus 
stem, thus binding the overall compositions together. The lower 
sections of the corners of the slightly sloping walls of this space 
are filled with characteristic standing or walking Buddhas—which 
are also characteristic distinctive features at Dungkar—vertically 
connected by lotus pediments. 

The murals are executed using costly, luminous pigments and 
minerals (Fig. 7).° The figures in the main hall are painted on a bright, 
sky-blue background typical of the mural style of the 11" to 13" cen- 
turies. The colour scheme appears further dominated by red, white 
and black. While the paintings in the main hall are applied in thick 
layers the images in the entrance hall have more sober colours and 
motifs that are partly incomplete, leaving the reddish outlines and 
lines (perhaps drawn with a string) separating individual pictorial 
sections visible. It is probable that most elements of the composition 
were similarly delineated. On other sections the upper layer of paint 


5 According to local tradition, semi-precious stones such as corals, turquoises, 


pearls and different kinds of gemstone of special significance in the Tibetan 
cultural sphere were applied indicating perhaps a specific (blessing) power 
associated with these materials. Also the frequent use of gold from the 12" 
century onwards indicates that the most precious materials were used as 
effective attributes of divine imagery. 


has obviously been lost. Unfortunately, the lower parts of the walls 
have suffered from colour fade or paint loss. 


Vestibule 

The paintings in the southern part of the cave, i.e. the vestibule 
or entrance corridor (sgo khyams), can typologically be compared 
with those in the entrance hall (sgo khang) of Western Himalayan 
temples, an important example being the sgo khang in the Tabo 
gtsug lag khang (ca. 1000). They feature on each side iconographic 
sets organised in a vertical hierarchy; the themes are arranged in 
mirror-like symmetry to each other. Related to the worldly realm is 
a jataka, depicted on the lower right (east) side, while an image of a 
samsaracakra (srid pa'i ‘khor lo, Wheel of Rebirths) is shown on the 
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5. Zhag cave: view into the vaulted 
corridor (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 
2009). 


6. Main hall: central stupa (Gu ge 
Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


7. Detail, Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


8. Entrance corridor, west 


wall, samsaracakra (srid pa'i' 


khor lo, Wheel of Rebirths) 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


9. Depiction of protectors 
above samsaracakra 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


10. Samsäracakra: detail of 
the upper middle section 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


11. Mahäkäla and royal ram-rider 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


lower left (west) side (Fig. 8, Fig. 10). When entering the sacred site 
the practitioner first contemplates these didactic themes designed 
to lead him to the teaching of the Buddha and to escape the cycle 
of rebirths. Directly above the upper section of the samsaracakra are 
the donors, accompanied by inscriptions, while different classes of 
protectors who guard the threshold to the temple are shown on the 
uppermost level of both sides, in the transition zone between wall 
paintings and ceiling decorations representing textiles. 

The samsaracakra represents one ofthe core concepts of Buddhist 
thought taught by the Buddha. The example at Zhag features six 
realms into which humans can be reborn, placed in sections of a 
wheel: the world of gods is placed in the uppermost, central, and 
thus most prestigious position. To the right is the world of asuras 
and to the left the world of human beings. The latter are all clad in 
West Tibetan robes of the local aristocratic elite. Some figures in this 
realm are shown performing various activities, some are in fighting 
poses armed with shields and swords typical of the region. In the 
bottom zone are lower, unfavourable realms into which a human 
can be reborn (see Neumann 2002 for a detailed description). 
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The position of the samsaracakra in the corridor conforms to the 
prescription in the Mülasarvästivada Vinaya given by the Buddha. It 
can be compared with the representation of the same theme in the 
sgo khang of the Tabo gtsug lag khang executed at the beginning of 
the 11 century (see also Kalantari, "Häriti and Paficika at Tabo”, this 
volume, pp. 303-304). 

Above the samsäracakra is a depiction of donors engaged in a 
ritual, plus an inscription placed in a separate red text cartouche, 
which will be discussed in detail below (Fig. 8, Fig. 14). Directly to 
the left of the donors is a deity whose upper body is fused with 
a lotus pedestal and who holds a vase, who can be identified as 
the Earth Goddess (sa'i [ha mo) Bhüdevi (Gudrun Melzer, verbal 
communication, February 2012) as discussed later. On top of this 
frieze are images of local protectors. In the uppermost section, 
between ornamental strips simulating lengths of textiles and a row of 
hybrid creatures and a male rider, is a triangular blue space in which 
fragments of a larger deity are visible. The figure is grey with black 
outlines, corpulent, seated on a human corpse in lalitasana, with the 
left leg hanging, holding a curved knife in his raised right hand. His 


12. Hybrid creatures as followers of 
ram-rider (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 
2009). 


13. Dungkar, Cave 2: Protectors 
above the portal, featuring royal 
rider flanking Mahakala (Gu ge Tshe 
ring rgyal po, 2009). 


head is adorned with a diadem of skulls. The sum of characteristics 
suggests an attribution as a two-armed Mahakala with the attributes 
of the knife and skull bowl. The apotropaic function and position of 
Mahäkäla as well as local protectors is usually above the portal, which 
in the vaulted entrance hall of the Zhag cave temple corresponds to 
the uppermost zone of its figure depictions. 

The figure below Mahäkäla appears to be a significant element 
of the religious-political landscape in the Western Himalayas but it is 
still little discussed and understood (Fig. 11). The depiction features 
a male divinity riding on a ram, accompanied by remarkable images 
of hybrid creatures with fearsome weapons, i.e. humans with heads 
of elephants, bears (?), a gazelle or antelope and perhaps a goat, in 
fighting poses, all adorned with red ribbons (Fig. 12).° The mythic 
creatures are whirling shields and swords as if performing a martial 
dance. An identical group of four mythical animals and a ram-rider 
can also be found in two temples in Dungkar (Fig. 13), thus most likely 
representing an iconographic set.” The mounted figure/ram-rider in 
the Zhag cave appears to be the leader of this group. He is attired 
in the lavish garb of a local nobleman, wearing a precious robe and 
characteristic overlong-sleeves (under which a whip is visible). He is 
further adorned with a broad-brimmed hat and a hairdo consisting 


6 Animal-headed beings (birds and dogs) are in the retinue of a Mahäkäla 


from Central Tibet (now in the Rubin Museum, New York) from the 13" century 
(Linrothe 2004: 53). 


7 Above the portal of this cave there is also Remati, a local female protectress 


with her retinue. She can also be associated with the rise of Mahäkäla in Western 
Tibet, perhaps integrating older indigenous spirits. 


of two long braids studded with turquoises hanging down in front, 
while the proper hairdo consists of half-length hair.” The weapons 
are precisely executed: a tiger-skin quiver and a bow are placed on 
either sides, suggesting the figure is a hunter and/or warrior. In his 
hand he holds reins that end in a small weapon, a vajra (rdo rje), 
clearly identifying him as a protector deity. 

A comparable configuration of Mahäkäla and a local mounted 
god can be found nearby at Dungkar (Fig. 13). This type of mounted 
male protector appears to have become popular from the 12" 
century onwards with the rise of Mahakala. The assumption that 
Mahäkäla and mounted warriors may represent an iconographic 
whole is even more evident in an image of a male divinity on 
horseback accompanied by a shield-bearer, depicted as an attendant 
of Mahäkäla, in the Alchi ‘Du khang (Ladakh); (Fig. 33, cf. Papa- 
Kalantari 2010).? He is positioned in the right corner and is depicted 
as an armed horseman in the garb of a local prince or aristocratic 
ruler, holding a lance (mdung) and accompanied by a shield-bearer 
below.'? Both at Alchi and Zhag one or a group of birds are depicted 


8 According to Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 11, Pe har wears a broad-brimmed 
hat called a sag zhu, perhaps related to a black silk hat worn by the divinities of 
the rgyal po class. 


? Further examples of male protectors on horseback are depicted in the Alchi 


Sumtsek, as well as in the little-studied small sanctuary of Saspotse in Ladakh 
(above the portal). We wish to thank Gudrun Melzer who made us aware of this 
relation at Alchi. 


10 There Mahäkäla—holding the typical hooked knife in his raised right arm 
and trampling on a prone corpse—is depicted in a setting of a cremation 
ground with different attendants, animals and female spirits (cf. Papa-Kalantari 
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14. Text cartouche with historical 
inscription placed near the donor 
depiction, entrance corridor 

(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


15. Zhag cave, entrance corridor: wall 
painting of the temple's founders 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


nearby (in addition a dog or jackal at Zhag) perhaps alluding to the 
burial ground associated with Mahäkäla. The historical context of 
the appearance of this class of protectors is likely a socio-political 
situation marked by the importance of martial guardian deities. As 
an innovative notion in this period they appear to reflect the warrior- 
like ethos of the ruling elite, which is also a dominant feature in 
donor representations and in relevant texts. Their iconographic 
function may be as protectors of trade routes and as defenders 
of the border regions of the political domain. Their cult is perhaps 
reflected in contemporary religious performances up to the present 
day (cf. Appendix). 

The temple's founders are depicted in the register below in close 
relation to the local territorial gods (Fig. 15). Of historical significance 
is of course the inscription on the same wall set in a text cartouche. 
This is placed near the samsaracakra, but it is related to the donor 
images on the same wall (Fig. 14). The text states: 


In the presence of the teacher (slob dpon, äcarya) Dran pa rgyal 


2010: fig. 3). One of the female spirits is perhaps dPal Idan Iha mo (or Remati). 
Jackals, black dogs, crows and vultures represent the animals of the cemetery 
ground which are considered messengers of the protector. 
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mtshan were painted by me [the painter] in this magnificent 
immeasurable gtsug lag khang of the hermitage in the glorious 
sacred place of Zhag 940 Buddhas instead of the prescribed 
immeasurable one thousand Buddhas of the Fortunate Aeon 
(Bhadrakalpa). 


[?] 60 were not effected. 


(Translation: Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, Christian Jahoda)" 


12. 1] @/:/ slob . dpon . dran . pa. rgyal . mtshan . gyi . zha. 
snga . nas . / [l. 2] dpal . zhu'i . gnas . yul . zhag . gi. dben . gnas . 
dpal . [|. 3] gzhal . yas . gtsug . lag . khang. ‘dir. skald . pa. bzang 
. po'i . [|. 4] sangs . rgyas . stong . gi . gzhal . yas . bzhengs . pa'i 
. bka' . rtsis? . [|. 5] las. sangs . rgyas . rgu'^ . brgya' . bzhi. bcu . 
bdag . gis. bris. / / 


[l. 6] @/:/ drug . bcu . tham [a few syllables are no longer extant] 
s . kyis. ma? . sol./ / 


(Transliteration: Tsering Gyalpo, Christian Jahoda) 


The donor group is headed by a male figure in local long-sleeved 
coat combined with a monk's robe holding a mālā in his hand. Due 


11 According to Neumann (2002: 81-82), in the inscription "the artist calls it 
[the cave]: a gtsug lag khang for the 1000 Buddhas of the Fortunate Era". 

12 Editorial signs: @ = yig mgo; _ = uncertain reading. 

3 Or rtsi kyi? 

14 Read rgu for dgu; or rgya? 

15 Or cha? 


16 Another strategy for the construction of legitimation, charisma and continuity 


appears to be the embedding of the royal elite into a Buddhist cosmogonic 
vision. The combination of donors and cosmological imagery is also present 


to its close proximity to the local protectors, the image appears to 
commemorate perhaps not only the consecration of the temple— 
making sacred space effective as manifestations of divinities—but 
may also be related to rituals in which the deities are “invited” 
(cf. Jahoda 2011: 29) to the temple and which serve to secure the 
benevolence and protection of the temple and the territory, as is still 
tradition for example at Khorchag monastery today.” 

The earth goddess depicted to the left of the donor, and a group 
of snake gods symmetrically arranged on the opposite side are 
significant for the interpretation of the scene. As described in the 
Kriyasamgraha,"® a compendium of ritual texts from the 12^ century 
(however the rituals may draw upon much earlier tradition), nägas and 
earth gods are appeased in a ritual before generating the mandala 
ground: 


"The teacher executes the three concentrations (samädhitraya) at 
the centre ofthe purified ground, and offers a mentally produced 
act of worship (manomayipujä) to the resident gods (deva), the 
protectors of the cardinal directions (dikpala), the nagas, the 
earth goddess Vasudha, and the Buddha and Bodhisattvas. He 
presents them with the water for the face and other items of 
worship, [...] and transforms the ground into emptiness. Then [...] 
he envisages it as having the nature of vajra-particles [...]. After 


in the self-representation of the ruling elite at Tabo. As explained by Davidson, 
"the valorization of political and social stratification in the affirmation of extant 
Tibetan society and the rule of its leaders was incorporated in the cosmogonic 
narrative", "most relying on that of the early Buddhist schools, especially as 
adopted in the Mülasarvastivada's story of the origin of kingship and the lineage 
of Sakyamuni's clan." (Davidson 2003: 65). "[In] the sütra and Vinaya texts the 
kingly cosmogony becomes embedded in the narrative life of the Buddha. 
In these latter instances, the frame story of the kingly cosmogony operates 
as an extension of Sakyamuni's hagiography” (ibid.: 72; cf. Panglung 1981: 
84 for the relevant passage in the Vinaya). The programme also reflects the 
relationship of the imperial line and the cosmos in the sense of an "invocation 
of Buddhist cosmology organized around the three bodies of the Buddha", as 
Davidson (2003: 80) has put it. The jätaka stories or other narratives with the 
local elite as 'actors' is another feature of this system. This also demonstrates 
the importance of uninterrupted continuity as a means of legitimisation of the 
authority of a tradition which is also the basis for the concept of lineages of 
teachers up to present. The notion of a cosmologically founded basis of power 
and legitimisation is found in contemporaneous rituals in various regions of 
historical Western Tibet (see Jahoda 2011). Tibetan kings were regarded as 
being descended from the Buddha himself through the bodhisattvas' various 
incarnations. Certain texts, such as bKa' chems ka khol ma attributed to Atisa 
(11 century), propose “a direct lineal descent of Srong-btsan sgam-po from the 
Buddha's own previous incarnation" (Davidson 2003: 75). 


17 The Namthong festival is celebrated every year to rememorate and renew 
the invitation and the instalment of the local territorial deity. 


18 According to Melzer the text represents the oldest source mentioning the 
Vairocanasütra—verbal communication, February, 2012. 


that, he envisages and summons the knowledge Prthivi holding a 
golden vase (kalasa), offers her worship, makes request to build 
a vihära, and then envisages her dissolving into the ground." 
(Skorupski 2002: 60). 


The position of the earth goddess close to the portal, the 
transition zone between the outside (profane, or earth) and inside of 
the sacred space is also significant. 

The nägas are represented on the same level on the opposite 
side (Fig. 16). These are also depicted prominently in the Nyag cave 
temple at Khartse (cf. Tshe ring rgyal po and Papa-Kalantari 2009: 
fig. 18) featuring eight snake spirits above the portal. In addition, 
the earth goddess occupies a prominent position in both temples: 
at Khartse she is placed above a group of dikpälas depicted in 
the lowest level, on the right of the portal and near to the large 
assembly scene on the side-wall. This position in the transition zone 
between the mundane and sacred world may allude to her function 
as guardian of the bodhimanda (the place of enlightenment of the 
Buddha) and the throne on which the whole temple rests. 

The following request is recited during the ritual of propitiation 
of the earth goddess: "O goddess, surrender to the superior paths 
of practice and conduct (caryanaya), the spiritual stages (bhumi) 
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16. Entrance corridor, north wall, 
depiction of nagas above the jataka 
narrative (Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 
2009). 


17. View on the east wall of the 
entrance corridor, featuring 
jataka and protectors above 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


and the perfections (päramita) of all the protecting Buddhas. Just 
as the protector Säkyasimha has overcome the host of Mära, so 
will | destroy the host of demons and construct a vihara and other 
buildings.” (Skorupski 2002: 29). 

At Zhag, each of the nägas is seated on a lotus pedestal, shown 
in vivid movements alluding to water as their dwelling place and 
holding a branch of leaves representing lotus rhizomes." 


19 Their realm is the lakes and thus their function is close to that of the earth 
goddess. The ritual in the Kriyäsamgraha describes the pacification of the nagas 
before the construction of the temple also mentioned in the Natyasastra. Cf. 
also Sørensen and Hazod (2005: 58) for a text (Khra ‘brug gnas bshad) on the 
rituals of pacification of the klu before the foundation of Khra ‘brug, Tibet's first 
Buddhist temple. The prominent position of the eight klu recalls a space in this 
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The iconographic ensemble in the entrance hall/corridor 
featuring donor images engaged in rituals combined with the Wheel 
of Rebirths and protectors can also be found in the sgo khang of the 
Tabo gtsug lag khang. This thematic set is in line with the Vinaya, 
prescribing the decoration of the entrance hall of a vihära-type 
temple (see Kalantari, "Hariti and Paficika at Tabo”, this volume, pp. 
303ff.). In the text the Buddha himself is alleged to have ordered 
that the samsäracakra should be painted in the vestibule of every 
monastery so that the devotee can be reminded of all possible forms 
of existence (cf. ibid.). As is also the case at Tabo, in the entrance 
hall donors are shown in rituals of consecration as well as in specific 
forms of worship, while Indic and local protectors depicted above 
guard the transition zone from the entrance hall to the sacred space 
of the assembly hall and shrine. 

The corridor's right (north) wall is dominated by a narrative 
composition, namely a jataka (Fig. 17). While narratives at Tabo 
are depicted in a processional direction along the lowest zones in 
the du khang and ambulatory (skor lam), here they are shown in 
a vertical panel in the entrance hall. As already mentioned, eight 
seated nagas (klu) are depicted above in two registers, representing 
the subterranean snake spirits converted as "lower" protectors of the 
Buddha and the temple.? In a segment above a dancing spirit is 
shown holding a garland as an offering. Stripes with textile patterns 
are depicted in the curved ceiling above. 

The jätaka composition in the lower section of this wall has not yet 
been accounted for, nor has the narrative been identified as yet. The 
painting features Avalokite$vara in the upper left corner presiding over 
a composition of narrative scenes (Fig. 18). Avalokitesvara is depicted 
as a white seated figure in lalitasana (royal ease) on a lotus throne 
framed by a halo emitting light.” He has six arms and the image of a 
Buddha Amitàbha is depicted in his hair-knot. Two of the six hands are 
in varada and abhaya poses (combined with a jewel), holding a lotus, a 
water-pot, a staff with three horns (tridanda; in the upper hand) and a 
rosary (hardly visible), identifying him as Sugatisandarsana Lokesvara. 
This iconographic type was very popular and is also found at Dungkar, 


temple called klu khang, close to the mGon po tha khang (see Sørensen and 
Hazod 2005: plan by Reinhard Herdick on p. 327). 

Vases flanked by nagas in the bottom zone as the source of the mandala 
at Sumda may allude to the same theme and related rituals (cf. Luczanits 2004: 
figs. 276 and 276 for this theme at Nako). 


?? These spirits of Indian mythology are similar to the Tibetan klu, which "dwell 
primarily in different types of water, springs, rivers, lakes and wells [...]. They guard 
the palaces and treasures of deities, control the weather.." (Kélenyi 2003: 13). 


?! The description of the six-armed form can be found in the Sadhanamala 
(Bhattacharyya 1987: 141). 


where Avalokitesvara is in a mandala on the entrance wall (cf. also 
Pritzker 1996: fig. 16). Two standing local males adorned with large 
circular hats and a kneeling figure, a devotee, which appears to be being 
blessed by Avalokitesvara, are at his side (with a text cartouche to their 
right) and at his feet (Fig. 18). Unfortunately the text is only fragmentary. 
In general, the depiction of popular tutelary deities in close proximity to 
images of donors—securing their personal salvation and protection—is 
a constant feature in the art of this region.” However, their integration 
in a narrative is a new element. The combination with a jataka perhaps 
emphasises the aspect of Sugatisandar$ana Loke$vara as the one who 
shows the various favourable ways of life which lead to liberation, as 
suggested by Melzer (personal communication, May 2013), based on 
the name signifying "the one who shows the favourable/good forms 
of existence." 

The jataka can be identified as the popular jataka of the 
starving tigress, the Vyaghri- or Mahdsattvajataka—the story of 
self-sacrifice in previous births of the Buddha as described in the 
Suvarnaprabhäsasütra (Fig. 19). 

The famous jataka of the starving tigress is also depicted at 
Alchi (on the dhott of Maitreya in the Sumtsek) and at Mangyu 
(Linrothe 2010: 125ff. and Linrothe 2011). There the narrative is 
represented on the loincloth of a monumental bodhisattva image 
in clay.” While at Alchi and Mangyu a restricted number of isolated 
key scenes are arranged in an ornamental grid of lozenges adapted 
from textile surface patterns, in the narrative at Zhag various scenes 
are placed in a unified setting that covers a vertical panel of the 
side wall in the entrance hall. Exemplary of the popularity and 
importance of Buddhist (educative, moral/edifying) stories in early 
Western Himalayan Buddhist art are images in the Tabo du khang 
(assembly hall) and ambulatory (ca. mid 11" century), featuring wall 


?? Cf. also Kashmir-style bronzes in US collections and in Srinagar (Pal 1975: 
figs. 50-52). 

?3 Avalokite$vara is not only a saviour from hardship and bestower of peace 
but also regarded as guide of souls to the halls of paradise, thus watching over 
human destiny. Precious silk banners with his image were frequently donated 
to temples at Dunhuang to worship Avalokitesvara with the aim of ensuring 
his benevolence and his assistance in the desire for a favourable rebirth. A 
silk banner from Dunhuang (holding a triple banderole mounted on a hook) 
documents that this idea was well established at Dunhuang by the 9'^ century 
(cf. Whitfield and Farrer 1990: pl. 15). 


24 The theme is also shown in Khartse (Kalantari, in preparation) and must 
have been popular in India as well, where no wall paintings of this theme have 
survived. However, the story is frequently depicted in Päla-style manuscripts. 
?5 |nterestingly, at Mangyu the deity lives in a tower that functions as a 
threshold to the temple, resembling towers described in the Gandavyühasütra 
as first described by Linrothe (2010: 125) and Luczanits (2010). 


paintings of complete narrative cycles. Those in the assembly hall are 
complemented with cartouches containing texts. These inscriptions 
are designed and arranged to represent the whole story—"the sütra 
itself" (Steinkellner 1999: 250)—and do not just represent excerpts 
from the texts or aids for oral presentations (ibid.: 249f.). With regard 
to the compositional type of imagery, the Sudhana frieze at Tabo, for 
example, features a continuous chronological narrative arranged in a 
horizontal band in the lowest section of the east, south and west walls, 
with the main character being shown in various successive phases of 
the action. The individual scenes are often expressed in depictions 
of buildings, where the encounters of the hero—Sudhana—and 
his teachers or kalyanamitras take place. The story runs from the 
entrance wall to the sanctum, so the devotee can follow the progress 
of the story in a chronological way when circumambulating the main 
hall. Thus this mode also reflects the ritual use of the temple and the 
direction of the ambulation. The ensemble of different narratives in 
the temple complements the spiritual progress represented in the 
overall iconographic programme in the different parts of the temple. 

In the Zhag cave the tigress story mainly follows the popular 
Suvarnaprabhäsasütra® but in contrast to Tabo the story 
(representing a different legend, the story of Sudhana) does not 


2° A detailed reading will be provided in an article by G. Melzer (forthcoming). 
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18. Jataka painting: detail of 
Avalokitesvara in the upper left 
corner. Local devotees paying 
homage to Avalokitesvara 

(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


19. Jätaka of the starving tigress 

(Vyäghri- or Mahäsattvajätaka), 
upper half of the narrative panel 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


unfold as a continuous linear frieze. Zhag shows a singular narrative 
type not found in previous phases of this artistic-religious tradition, 
namely a spatial organisation of themes with episodes from different 
chronological phases of the story shown in a unified spatial setting 
creating a three-dimensional space. 

The type of landscape setting for a narrative painting is also 
a new element in the Zhag cave. The composition shows a close 
frontal view of landscape elements such as trees, combined with a 
view from the distance. 

The story begins with a group of three princes shown at the 
centre, with Prince Mahäsattva in their midst. They are in the forest, 
which reaches up to the top of the composition; to their right is 
the self-sacrifice of the prince—in compassion for the hungry tigress 
who is too weak to feed her cubs. The stüpa with his relics is depicted 
below. To the left lower side is a single-chamber house with a pointed 
roof in which the queen dreams of bad omens as signs of her son's 
death, while below is depicted the palace with the king and queen 
discussing sorrowfully the dream. 


ATA 


The style is reminiscent of paintings on this theme at Dunhuang: 
in Cave 254 (ca. 6% century) the scenes are also arranged vertically, 
situated between two niches on the side wall featuring the three 
bodhisattvas at the centre and the sacrifice on the right (cf. Whitfield 
1996 I: 19; for a survey of the versions of this story and comparative 
study of representations see Schlingloff 2000: 161-64). 

Three main settings can be identified in this composition: 1) The 
forest in the centre and top zone, with the main event, the beholding 
of the hungry tigress by Mahasattva (Sems can chen po) and the two 
other princes (Mahadeva and Mahapanada) in the centre. 2) In the 
right-hand third of the panel is the self-sacrifice and below is the 
place with the remains of the body, i.e. the bones, after Mahasattva 
has been eaten by the tigress. The spot was immediately transformed 
into a place of pilgrimage as is also indicated by the stupa in the 
lower right-hand corner. 3) On the lower left-hand side is the tower, 
representing the royal court (also providing an opportunity to depict 
the local Tibetan architectural environment of the ruling families). In 
a small building with a pitched roof the queen had a baleful dream, 


While in the tower below she is talking to the king about the dream 
and receiving the message of the course of the events. 

Another characteristic feature of the narrative structure is the 
fact that actions from different chronological phases of the story 
take place in each of these three settings. Each of these sub-settings 
or isles are episodes of different phases of the story that happen 
here. For example, the forest setting in the centre and top section 
of the image includes the first scene with the three bodhisattvas, 
the sacrifice, the discussion between the princes, and the servants 
looking for Mahäsattva: the sequence of these events starts at the 
centre and then the story runs in a clockwise direction to the top 
of the image with the servants. Thus the story is only readable for 
onlookers familiar with the content. Each scene is not separated 
into individual spaces, forming a band running in a frieze from left 
to right as at Tabo, but the artist achieves an aesthetically pleasing 
composition of the area as a whole (cf. Schlingloff 1988: 237). The 
settings are arranged in such a way that they can be read as a unified 
composition featuring an overall landscape composition.” The 
creation of a three-dimensional pictorial space is a completely new 
achievement compared to the previous Indo-Tibetan schools of Spiti 
and Upper Kinnaur (10-12! centuries). In the latter, compositions 
of neutral screens for planar symmetrical arrangements of motifs 
dominate. 

At Khartse neither the continuous action of the story nor a 
detailed representation of various events in a “landscape” can be 
found; here the story is reduced to the most significant elements, 
with the jungle forest as the setting. 

Concerning the inscriptions at Zhag, text cartouches typical of 
narrative imagery in this region, in red are left empty. However, as 
a unique feature, short texts are inserted in direct relation to the 
figures (Fig. 19); their purpose appears to be primarily to emphasise 
the action or emotion shown in the respective scene. Thus the 
close relation of text and images in the Zhag cave temple serves 
to facilitate the reading of the images for the devotees, which is a 
feature hitherto unknown from all the temples in previous periods 
in this region. 

The depiction at Zhag is also unique for the precise and detailed 
portrait of nature and material culture: the different episodes of the 


?' A completely different form of surface composition is shown at Mangyu 
and Sumda (ca. beginning of 13" century; cf. Linrothe 2010 and 2011), where 
single (key) sequences of the story are inserted into a ornamental pattern of 
lozenges depicted on the dhoti of monumental bodhisattva statues—a mode 
that | categorised as medallion style (Papa-Kalantari 2000 and 2002). This type is 
perhaps derived from Central Asian ceiling compositions featuring medallions 
as frames for episodes of Buddhist stories. 


jataka story are shown in a landscape setting featuring a tranquil 
forest above and a palace in the lower left section; parrots, peacocks 
and monkeys are shown in the trees, alluding to an Indian landscape 
setting. This interest in nature and trees in particular gives these 
scenes a flavour of vividness and individuality.” The architectural 
and sartorial conventions reflect local Western Tibetan culture. For 
example, dwellings on the left feature a house with carved wooden 
pillars and a pointed roof, perhaps covered with blue tiles. Such roof 
types may have been common architectural forms, as can also be 
concluded from historic examples of this type of temple in Nako 
(Upper Kinnaur)?? The scene inside this house displays further 
interesting local features, showing the queen on her bed with a 
characteristic wooden head bolster. She wears the typical long white 
upper garment (with lapels?) and a round hat. Together with specific 
shoes, the accoutrements appear to represent examples of historic 
costumes that still exist in mNga' ris today.? Below this single- 
chamber building is an interesting tower-like, multi-storey structure, 
perhaps representing a castle or fort, on the top storey of which the 
couple discusses the omen. The dwelling recalls historic all-corbelled 
forts (cf. Devers, "An archaeological account of Nyarma and its 
surroundings, Ladakh", this volumepp. 214-216) who provides a 
documentation and drawings of this type of architecture at Nyarma). 

In general, narrative scenes featuring jataka stories—and the life of 
the Buddha in particular—are a characteristic genre in the decorative 


28 The tree above the dead corpse has a specific shape and colour and is 
described in the texts as bamboo. However, a specific symbolism may be 
associated with the trees: while most of them have red twigs with strong green 
leaves, the colour of the tree above the dead prince is different, it is white 
and there are no animals on it. Its branches hang down, as if in mourning and 
alluding to the death and the sorrow. Such elements recall Newari as well as 
Chinese conventions of landscape painting, but systematic studies of this genre 
in Tibetan painting are needed to arrive at a secure basis for any hypothesis. The 
tree appears to respond to human emotions and reflect the unbearable pain 
of the self-sacrifice. Trees also appear to enforce the emotions of the people 
depicted at Alchi (Sumtsek, upper storey); there fields of the Five Tathägatas 
feature trees in full bloom and bowed almost as if venerating and celebrating 
the presence of the Buddhas. 

This phenomenon has a parallel in Chinese nature symbolism (cf. Chinese 
landscape settings during the Western Wei | and the philosophical background 
(neo-Taoist) of the correspondence between man and nature (Chen 1995: 254), 
and the metaphorical language of nature to characterise man's personalities. 


29 Cf. Nako, Padmasambhava lha khang, where 14* century ceiling planks 
covering a pointed roof can be identified (Papa-Kalantari 2002). 


30 The blue colour of the roof suggests the use of glazed tiles. Comparable 
roof decorations can be found in the depictions of heavenly palaces on the 
main wall of the IHa khang gong ma at Nako, Upper Kinnaur (cf. Allinger and 
Kalantari 2012). A pointed roof with original ceiling decorations stored in the 
Nako temple can be viewed in the Padmasambhava lha khang of Nako village, 
ca. 14" century. 
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20.-24. Main hall, theme of the 
Thousand Buddhas as recounted 
in the Bhadrakalpikasütra 

(sKal pa bzang po'i mdo) 

(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 
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programmes of early West Tibetan temples in various media (e.g. in 
wall paintings, wood carvings on portals). In contrast, in life stories 
of the Buddha from India and Nepal of that period, depictions of 
events related to specific sacred spaces are popular; examples can 
be found in manuscripts?! but complete continuous narratives are 
less frequent. The donors and designers of such programmes clearly 
aimed at promoting the (new) Buddhist life ideal in the region. In 
particular, jatakas serve as models of virtuous behaviour of every 
human in the form of previous births of the Buddha. 


The Main Hall 
As observed by Neumann, the theme of the Thousand Buddhas in 
the main hall is recounted in the Bhadrakalpikasütra (sKal pa bzang 
po'i mdo) (Figs. 20-24). He remarks that there are actually 787 Bud- 
dhas (Neumann 2002: 81).? 

The depiction of the Thousand Buddhas blessing the present 


31 Cf. the Newari Astasáhasrika Prajfiapüramità manuscript (Cambridge 
University Library, AsP Add. 1643), 11^ century, dated 1015, deities images 
labelled with topographical names, thus specific images of pilgrimage places in 
Buddhist Asia, among which are some of Nepal. 


32 According to Neumann (2002: 81) the number in the mandala ceiling cave in 
Dungkar is 996, however there they do not show Buddhas. 
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aeon of the Bhadrakalpa is known in India—such as Ajanta— from 
very early on.? The sutra was translated into Tibetan in the 8" cen- 
tury during the reign of Khri Srong Ide btsan (755-ca. 800) (Chandra 
1996: 4; Dotson 2010: 228). 

The first known example of this theme in the Western Himalayas 
can be found in the ambulatory of the Tabo gtsug lag khang (Figs. 
25-26). At Tabo, images of the Thousand Buddhas are shown 
surrounding the sanctum, which is reserved for the highest spiritual 
level, represented by Vairocana. They are depicted in the uppermost 
zone of the outer wall and the inner wall of the ambulatory.* Below 
them—on the rear wall of the ambulatory—there is a row of the 
Buddhas of the Past plus Maitreya presiding over bodhisattvas on the 
side walls, while narrative images are depicted in a vertical hierarchy 


33 Bechert and Gombrich (1995: 72) explained that the theme foreshadows the 
emergence of Mahäyäna beliefs and rituals, where the repetition of prayers and 
action is given prime importance. "Sheer numbers acquire a mystical efficacy, 
and Halls of a thousand Buddhas reinforce the worshipper's faith" (ibid.: 72). 

A Khotanese scroll of the Thousand Buddha names ends by pointing out 
blessings secured by those who recite these names "and all sinful deeds 
disappear of those who do homage to the names of the divine lords" (Lokesh 
Chandra 1996: 5). 


34 The Thousand Buddhas are frequently depicted outside the mandala in wall 
paintings at Nako, Lotsäba lha khang, and in Ladakh (Mangyu). 


below. Such a configuration of the Seven Excellent Buddhas of the 
Past (Sangs rgyas rabs bdun) and Maitreya is also to be found on 
the rear wall of Dungkar Cave 2, with multiple bodhisattva images 
(representing the theme of the Thousand Bodhisattvas) covering the 
side walls and a mandala dominating the whole ceiling. In the centre 
of this space at Dungkar is a stupa comparable to the Zhag cave (Fig. 
27; cf. also Pritzker 1996: fig. 17).*° 

The single seated Buddhas in the main hall are typically shown 
on lotus thrones wearing robes of different colours and patterns 
indicating their individuality.” As a characteristic feature, one fold 
of the robe is often held up in the left hand. The mudras, most of 
them are variations of canonical hand gestures, primarily serve the 
purpose of variation as do the costumes and the shapes and colour 
schemes of the lotus bases. This capacity and sense of variation is 
a characteristic feature of the quality of this artistic phase and it is 
reminiscent of the style also found in contemporary book paintings 
such as those in the Prajfiaparamità manuscript at Pooh (sPu) 


?5 A three-dimensional mandala with Mañjuśrī at its centre (Dharmadhätu- 
vagi$varamafijusri mandala) is represented on the ceiling. 


36 Closer examinations of the ensemble will perhaps reveal signs of incisions 
or outlines of the overall layout of the repeat motifs, however the individual 
Buddhas show slight variations and thus were not made with stencils. 


in Upper Kinnaur (Khu nu)?" See also Kalantari, "Shaping space, 
constructing identity: the illuminated Yum chen mo at Pooh, Upper 
Kinnaur”, this volume, pp. 363-405. 

A contrasting feature, however, is the interest in naturalism, the 
physical presence of figures and almost "portrait-like" emotions. 
Characteristic are standing or walking Buddhas, shown in three- 
quarter profile, one arm hanging down with the hand stretched 
out to the side, the feet face the direction of movement. The folds 
of the monk's habit create loops at the hem; all these elements 
chronologically recall later Tibetan manuscript paintings, such as 
a colophon page from Dolpo in present-day Nepal (ca. 13^-14'^ 
century; see Heller 2009: fig. 61 [Vol. Ca, N192] and another folio from 
this manuscript (ibid.: fig. 69, [vol. Ga, N405]). An earlier manuscript 
(Heller 2009: fig. 13 [Cambridge University Library, AsP Add. 1643, 
folio 216v] is also relevant for the illustration of the Newari-inspired 
West Tibetan artistic context of this school. Thus, while in the Yum 
chen mo manuscript it is luxury art and material culture that creates 
supramundane sacred realms that are intended to be splendid and 
glorified, at Zhag it is figural individuality and "the holy smile" of the 
Buddha that reflects supreme enlightenment. 

A significant feature is that each of the Buddhas at Zhag is 
accompanied by inscriptions adding to the merits achieved by the 
donors, while the respective cartouches in the sanctum of Tabo have 
been painted but they are left empty.” 

Another characteristic feature are short accompanying texts in the 
jataka paintings. We also find such additional descriptive texts under 
images in the Tibetan manuscripts at Dolpo mentioned above. 
This text-image relation contrasts to inscriptions representing the 
complete story, typical of the early phase of temples in the region, 
such as at Tabo, when Buddhism was introduced and essential truths 
were taken to the population. 

In general the layout of the iconography recalls images of 
Thousand Buddhas at Dunhuang, a theme frequently depicted in this 
period (Fig. 28). Like in the Zhag cave, the Buddhas typically cover 
the whole side walls of the sanctuary and surround a central pillar 
on which one or a group of images of historical Buddhas are placed. 


37 Eva Allinger (2006) discussed the process of manufacture and workshops 
applied in the manuscript from Pooh and to the knowledge of the authors she 
was the first who worked on the workshop structure and practice in the medium 
of book-paintings. 


38 These captions may reinforce the depiction and their magical efficacy 
"on the level of speech" (cf. Luczanits 2010: 7) but may also double the merit 
"accrued through its donation and veneration" (ibid.). 


39 Such descriptive texts are later typical in complex thangkas with multiple 
images. Zhag is thus perhaps an early example of this phenomenon. 
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25.-26. Tabo gtsug lag khang, 
theme of Thousand Buddhas in 
the sanctum (dri gtsang khang) 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 


27. Dungkar, Cave 2, a group 

of images of historical Buddhas 
on the back wall, Thousand 
Bodhisattvas, in the centre a stupa, 
ceiling covered with a mandala 

(C. Kalantari, 2007). 


28. Dunhuang, (replica) 
cave of middle or late 
Tang period, ca. 9^ century 
(C. Kalantari, 2010). 


The Buddha in the centre or the stüpa with the Thousand Buddhas 
of the Bhadrakalpa surrounding it allude to the universal aspect of 
the Buddha, the sacred continuum of the dharma, and reinforce the 
cosmological symbolism of the temple.^? The temple's structure and 
programme can be interpreted as a realisation of the trikaya: the 
stupa in the centre represents dharmakaya, the Buddhas emanating 
from this centre in all directions of the universe sambhogakaya, 
while the jätakas, donors, represent the nirmänakäya, placed in 
the corridor, representing the border between the profane and the 
sacred sphere.” A different, conservative conception of architectural 
space can be observed at Tabo, featuring a sanctum at the rear of 
the temple, where the image of the Buddha is venerated in a sacred 
enclosure. 


Cosmopolitan Taste and Local Style: The Ceiling Compositions 

The textile cover in the barrel-vaulted entrance hall mimics strips of 
cloth attached to the ceiling, achieving almost a trompe loeil effect 
(Fig. 29). Such textile depictions reflect local architectural traditions 


40 The conception is reminiscent of the Lotus sūtra, where the timelessness of 
the teachings and the infiniteness of the Buddha are propounded. 


^! For a discussion of the temple as representation of the trikäya the inscription 
in the Alchi Sumtsek is indicative, which has been discussed by Goepper (1996: 
269). 
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and materials of mud, rubble, stones and timber. These simple 
structures are covered with wooden ceilings decorated with textile 
representations. The ornaments also give an insight into various 
ritual actions and performances of devotion in the temple, such as 
the donation of costly items such as fabrics and ritual accoutrements 
of precious clothes. Gregory Schopen (1996: 112-14) explains how 
monastics were obliged to make use of the donations given as a way 
of generating merit for these donors (cf. also Rotman 2009: 55). The 
use of textiles as objects of achieving merit and as ritual paraphernalia 
in the temple was then also translated into the medium of painting 
emphasising the glory of the Buddha and his realm. The motifs in 
the corridor allude to Indian cotton prints and take up patterns and 
elements of material culture used in previous phases such as at 
Tabo (cf. Kalantari 2016). This notion of continuation of elements 
of material and ornamental culture and their variation is a distinctive 
feature in this artistic tradition and it plays an important role in the 
construction of a distinctive West Tibetan visual identity.” As will be 


?' For specific aspects focusing on the mandala ceilings in Dungkar see 
Klimburg-Salter (2001) and Neumann (2007); for comparative analyses 
of representations of textiles and of the symbolism of motifs on ceiling 
compositions of early West Tibetan temples see Papa-Kalantari 2000 and 2007, 
and Tshe ring rgyal po and Papa-Kalantari (2010) . 


4 The adoption of ornaments from earlier periods mimicking Indian printed 
cottons in the corridor is remarkable insofar as the textiles of the Buddhas 
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shown, it also demonstrates the close evolutionary relation to early 
Western Himalayan schools with distinctive regional characteristics. 

The effect of a vertical boundary or protective fabric cover 
in the textile depictions in the corridor contrasts with the more 
elaborate (perhaps originally) centralised composition in the main 
hall following a new conceptional and stylistic trend in this region 
(Fig. 30). It shows lotus tendrils, alluding to pedestals for deities and 
almost opening the ceiling to heaven. This "open composition” is in 


do not display these textile motifs. Thus we can assume that the fabrics were 
no longer known from direct experience by the artists. The keeping up with 
characteristic themes and elements of local material culture consecrated and 
sanctified through tradition in the West Tibetan temples in the region of various 
periods and regional variations is a conscious method of legitimisation and 
continuation and sense of belonging. 


contrast to the dominance of architectonic ceiling structures at Tabo 
and Nako, to which textile depictions are subordinated alluding to a 
sheltering cover, whereas mandala ceilings at Dungkar and “domes 
of heaven” in Zhag and Nyiwang (Nyi dbang) reflect a new interest 
in the vertical dimension of space. In this artistic trend all dimensions 
of space in the temple are integrated into a unified vision of the 
Buddhist world system in which the royal elite and the practitioner 
are embedded. 

The decorative style of the extant ceiling paintings in the Zhag 
cave perhaps alludes to intricate silks from Central Asia. Similar 
ceiling decorations can be found at Dunhuang, featuring a synthesis 
of honorific covers and cosmological allusions. Dorothy Wong (2008: 
57) has shown that Chinese and Indian cosmologies co-existed on 
the ceilings of early Buddhist temples in Dunhuang (with celestial 
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29. Zhag cave, textile depictions in 
the barrel-vaulted entrance corridor, 
decoration mimics strips of cloth 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


30. Fragments of centralised ceiling 
composition above the main hall 
(Gu ge Tshe ring rgyal po, 2009). 


symbols, nature spirits and airborne beings alluding combining 
Chinese conceptions of the heavenly realm with Indian concepts of 
the cosmos, centring around Mount Meru). 

With regard to the cosmological allusions, a small cave sanctuary 
at Nyiwang in the Tiyag (gTi g.yag) area (for an image see Tshe ring 
rgyal po 2006: illustration section, before p. 1) features a ceiling 
composition that imitates an opening to a heaven, in which dwell 
airborne divinities, sacred geese, wind gods, swirling lions and pearl 
circles, alluding to the stars. In this cave, too, the Thousand Buddha- 
theme covers the side walls and it is also closely stylistically related 
to the Dungkar-Phyang (Phyi dbang)-Zhag school.” 

This progression in elaboration and scale of ornament implies 
that decorative elements on the ceilings were perceived as elements 
of differentiation between distinct kinds of sacred space. The spiritual 
hierarchy is also reflected in the ceiling composition at Tabo. The 
lotus ornament (padma) is an important element with iconographic 
significance as symbol of the Buddha, and plays a role in the shaping 
and hierarchisation of sacred space in India both in Hindu and 
Buddhist architectural traditions from very early on.“ 

The scientific reconstruction of the artistic context is still in its 
infancy. The ornamental language at Zhag appears to translate 
Sinocising Central Asian features, and in particularthose ofthe Tangut 
Xia dynasty (982-1227). A tentative comparison is provided by a silk 
tapestry (Watt and Wardwell 1997: cat. no. 24, p. 91), dateable to the 
early 13 century, representing characteristic floral vine scrolls across 
the bottom and borders of U-shaped bows with dots in the centre. 
These are found as separating elements between the ceiling and the 
walls. Significant parallels are also to be found in centralised ceiling 
decorations at Dunhuang (Papa-Kalantari 2000: fig. 12), featuring 
compositions of lotus tendrils in the centre framed by valance- 


44 This distinctive conception of centralised ceiling designs is related to single- 
chamber sanctuaries at Dungkar, with their characteristic raised niches in the 
rear wall in which sculptures are placed combined with three-dimensional 
structures of the ceilings. One of them features a centralised decorative scheme 
alluding to honorific and devotional textiles combined with cosmological 
allusions (Papa-Kalantari 2000 and 2007, Kalantari 2016). These spatial traditions 
are reminiscent of cave temples at Dunhuang from the Tang to the Western Xia 
periods, some of them featuring niches and trapezoid sloping roofs mimicking 
specific architectural traditions with pagoda-like roofs combined with lantern 
ceilings (cf. Klimburg-Salter 2001; Neumann 2007). 


45 Giuseppe Tucci (1935) was the first to interpret early Western Himalayan 
temple's ceilings as symbolic representations of canopies, which was later 
adopted by Klimburg-Salter (1997) in the interpretation of various different and 
diverse types of ceilings in Afghanistan and Western Tibet. 


^9 Cf e.g. Ribba, Lotsaba [ha khang. 
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like bows, which allude to chains of lotus petals.“ Concerning the 
historical context of this cultural interrelation, the Xi Xia (Western Xia) 
Buddhist state in Gansu Province controlled a line on oases along 
the Silk Route and traded large quantities of silk (Watt and Wardwell 
1997: 12). Most thangkas from this period have been found in Central 
Tibet and Khara Khoto. The close ethnic and religious ties with Tibet 
were perhaps the basis of a substantial intercultural transfer and trade 
in luxury items are a possible medium of this exchange contributing 
to a specific West Tibetan stylistic idiom with Chinese Central-Asian 
features. As Luczanits pointed out, the art of Dungkar (featuring 
complex ceiling decorations which include exotic, Sinocising motifs 
and cosmological symbolism) also marks the beginning of new 
religious trends with an emphasis on Anuttara Yoga teachings (bla 
na med pa'i rgyud), with the teacher as the living Buddha, which may 
have arrived via Central Tibet (cf. Luczanits 2004: 7; 210; 213). It is 
possible that Nepal functioned as a corridor of communication in 
this process of religio-artistic flows, as stylistic parallels in the figural 
style suggest. 


Observations on the Interrelation of Spatial Structure, Programme 
and Ritual 

The architectural structure of the Zhag cave contrasts with the 
typology of sacred space, with a focus of worship in a cella, 
enclosure or niche, positioned on the opposite side of the portal, 
representing an Indic system of a horizontal hierarchy of space. The 
latter reflects specific forms of devotion, namely forms of the cult of 
the Buddha, and focus of devotion in a chamber that shelters the 
cult image similar to Hindu forms of ritual devotion. This type of 
chamber is also typical for early single-chamber Buddhist temples 
in Himachal Pradesh (Lotsaba lha khang in Ribba, Mirkulà Devi in 
Udaipur) sheltered by a wooden facade or portal featuring intricate 
wood-carvings. In contrast, at Zhag the spiritual focus of space is 
free-standing and placed at the centre of the main hall featuring 
a stupa. The latter is ritually circrumambulated by the devotee and 
offerings are placed there. As a significant contrasting feature, this 
centre does not represent an enclosure with one opening towards 
the assembly hall, but it is free-standing and thus oriented towards 


4” Horizontal friezes featuring rectangles in alternating colours are derived 
from stylised railings on the uppermost section of walls, above which typically 
there are deities making music and celestial dancers showering their offerings 
on the Buddhas below. 

For a comparative analysis between Western Himalayan temples and 
decorative programmes in the Dunhuang caves, see Papa-Kalantari (2000), 
cf. also Klimburg-Salter (2001: 165) proposing analogies between mandala 
ceilings in Dungkar and Xi Xia-period ceilings in Yulin and Dunhuang. 


all directions of space. The programme of the walls is closely related 
to the centre of devotion, the stupa (cf. The Fortunate Aeon 1986). 
Examples of this spatial concept are temples with a roughly square 
ground plan featuring four-fold Vairocana images as the ritual focus 
(e.g. at Lalung) as well as the Alchi-stüpas with an inner stüpa for 
circumambulation at their centres; the Sumtsek at Alchi also has a 
stupa at its centre.? The cave temples in Western Tibet are among 
the most consequent representations of this concept reflecting 
specific religious functions and ritual demands. Longitudinal temples 
(with cultic centres at the opposite side of the portal) combine the 
function of spaces for monastic rituals as well as centres for personal 
worship by the devotee through ritual actions of cirrumambulation 
and donation.? Centralised single-chamber temples with a focus on 
devotion (stüpa or cult image) in the centre—as found at Dungkar 
and Zhag—may be mainly associated with meditative, devotional 
needs of practitioners, as well as specific ritual needs such as 
initiation. Dungkar Caves 1 and 2 are examples of sacred spaces 
lacking a sanctum for circumambulation or a niche featuring a focus 
of worship. Instead of a static hierarchy with the highest spiritual 
level at the centre of the wall opposite the portal, at Dungkar there 
is a programme that indicates a dynamic perception, which is further 
emphasised by the narrative of the Life of the Buddha running 
around the whole temple at Dungkar Cave 1. These architectonic 
types of cave temples in Dungkar and Zhag perhaps developed— 
if also certainly not exclusively—in interaction with cave temples 


^5 Temples with niches in the cardinal directions, such as the Alchi Sumtsek 
also have central cult images, but their ground plan may derive from different 
architectural traditions. This is in particular the case for complex structures 
such as the Tholing gtsug lag khang with a mandalic ground plan and internal 
spatial configuration. Interestingly, Kozicz (2008-2009) first drew attention 
to the presence of niches in the ambulatory of the sanctum at Nyarma (see 
also Hubert Feiglstorfer, "The architecture of the Buddhist temple complex of 
Nyarma”, this volume, pp. 233-236, for new aspects on this spatial concept). 
See also Kalantari, "Note on the spatial iconography of the Nyarma gtsug lag 
khang", this volume, pp. 262-263, for typological comparisons of centralised 
spatial layouts. 

The centralised and cruciform layout with four doors/niches in the cardinal 
directions and a central garbhagrha is known as a sarvatobhadra temple and 
described in the Vastu sästras (cf. Paharpur and Mainamati). Cf. Kramrisch 1976: 
418f. 


49 While at Zhag the theme of the Thousand Buddhas covers the whole main 
hall, as a contrasting feature at Tabo the space representing the highest level 
of wisdom represented in the cella and the ambulatory around the centre of 
devotion. There the uppermost zone and inner walls of the ambulatory are 
adorned with images of the Thousand Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa. All this 
reflects a horizontal hierarchy and a dynamic spiritual progression towards the 
sanctum typical of the earliest phase of temples in the region founded at the 
end of the 10" century. 


in Central Asia such as Dunhuang featuring a ritual focus, often a 
figurative pillar for ritual circumambulation— placed in the centre of 
sacred space (accordingly they are called pillar caves, stüpa pillar 
caves). However, the evolutionary history and complex stratigraphy 
of these types of spaces, in conjunction with their programme and 
ritual use, is a task for future research. They contrast to a more 
"conservative" architectonic type with a sanctum at the end of a 
longitudinal structure found in the early phase of the Tabo gtsug 
lag khang around the beginning of the 11^ century. However, the 
Tabo renovation phase (mid-11* century) displays a transformation 
of spatial organisation to centralised hierarchies, as reflected in 
the interior decorations of the du khang and the sanctum-cum- 
ambulatory, transforming these spaces to mandalic sites. This new 
system is shown in the paintings of the sanctum, and most strikingly 
in the free-standing four-fold Vairocana clay image in clay in the 
du khang, thereby combining a conservative spatial organisation 
with an innovative iconographic concept and symbolism of space. 
As an additional indicative feature the programme of the sanctum- 
cum-ambulatory of the Tabo renovation period (mid-11^ century) 
appears to represent a program closed within itself and guarded by 
protectors depicted on the wall above the portal.” 

This "modern" tendency coincides with the emergence of new 
religious trends with an emphasis on Five-Buddha-configurations and 
images facing the cardinal directions of space. This concept is also 
reflected in a four-fold bronze of Vairocana from Taglung monastery 
Central Tibet (cf. Luczanits 2004: fig. on p. 200), which has strong 
parallels to the four-fold image in the centre of the Tabo du khang. This 
marks a significant shift in the perception and ritual use of sacred space 
in the evolutionary history of early Western Himalayan temple art. 

To summarise the overall programme in the entrance hall or 
corridor features a thematic set of the samsaracakra, donors' images 
plus inscriptions and protectors. A narrative (jataka) complements 
this thematic set, which in earlier temples is typically reserved for 
the lowest zone following the direction of circumambulation; 
one example is the Tabo 'du khang and ambulatory. At Zhag the 
samsäracakra and the Tiger jataka—featuring episodes from the 
previous lives of the Buddha and portraying a prince who attains a 
high degree on the path of awakening consciousness—are shown 
in a spatial relationship. Both themes share the ideas of favourable 


50 See also Luczanits and Neuwirth (2010: 81) describing the three floors of the 
Alchi Sumtsek as three superimposed temples with a consistent iconographic 
progamme inside. 

The position of protectors in the cella perhaps reflects a similar phenomenon 
to the niches in the ambulatory of Nyarma, situated on the side and rear walls, 
reminiscient of the portals of a mandala. 
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rebirths due to an ethical life and even the possibility of the rebirth 
as kings and bodhisattvas, expressed in the samsäracakra. They thus 
emphasise the didactic values designed to encourage the devotee to 
contemplate the basic truths of Buddhism when entering the temple. 

Both the entrance hall and main hall reflect conservative religious 
trends; the first relates to Mahäyäna beliefs of early Buddhism, with 
an emphasis on instructions given in the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya— 
as also frequently depicted in early Buddhist temples such as at 
Ajanta. The main hall features a stüpa at the centre—representing 
dharmakäya—generating Buddhas dwelling in all directions of 
space.?! The programme of images of the Thousand Buddhas, rather 
oriented towards conservative Mahayana Buddhist thought—which 
is found as a parallel phenomenon at Dunhuang—with little tantric 
iconography.* The images of Thousand Buddhas are arranged around 
a central image stüpa as the centre of devotion. There the devotee 
pays respect by various ritual actions such as circumambulation and 
veneration through offerings. 

The Zhag cave still serves as an offering place (mchod khang) 
for veneration by local practitioners and pilgrims from outside as 
well as a place of meditation for great masters today. Its function of 
course contrasts to that of free-standing temples, which were mainly 
designed for ceremonies of monastic communities and which also 
meet the religious demands of the local population. Especially during 
festive days (tshe bzang dus bzang), such as the 5", the 8%, the 15", 
the 25% and the 30 day of the month, devotees pay respect to the 
Buddhas and worship the stüpa in the Zhag cave, where they accrue 
merits by offering butter lamps, water, food and sacred scarves. 

The typology of the Zhag cave and its features is very common 
in mNga' ris, with examples found in the Ruthok (Ru thog) gTing 
chung lha khang and in several painted stupas in Alchi (e.g. the Great 
Stüpa), in the Sangs rgyas stong sku lha khang in the Ru thog dBod 
byang area, in the Wa chen grotto (Tshe ring gyal po 2012), and in 
sanctuaries in the Riba (Ri pa) area in Western Tibet (see Tshe ring 
rgyal po 2006: 314f). Related programmes can also be found in the 
three grottoes at Dungkar (today referred to by the local population 
collectively as "Dung dkar za sgo phug 95017; cf. ibid.: 231) which 
are close to the Zhag cave, on the same side of Sutlej river (Glang 
chen gtsang po). As regards the Zhag cave's sect affiliation, the 
programme in the Zhag cave temple suggests a relation with the 


51 How the cult of the Bhakrakalpikasütra was performed in the temple and 
how Buddhist thoughts generate specific types of temple is question for future 
research. 


52 We are indebted to Eva Allinger for discussions on various topics in this 
paper and her deep insights regarding religious and stylistic questions. 
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sNgags gsar ma, “Secret New Mantra” or “New Translation school” 
(of "New" Tantras). This school was very strong in this area in the 12% 
century and the sects adhering to them had close relations with the 
early Guge kingdom, which presided over the area during the period 
in which the cave's programme was developed. 

This conservative general programme is in line with the 
intention of the religious elite and their goal of establishing core 
Buddhist truths in the region. In contrast to the rather conservative 
programme, there are innovative features consistent within this 
political and religious-artistic phase of the 10-13" centuries: firstly 
the prominent representation of donors as devotees and engaged in 
various rituals. The detailed depiction of donors in the entrance hall 
in close relation to cosmological imagery and the samsäracakra is a 
distinctive feature of West Tibetan art. Sponsors of the temple and 
aristocratic practitioners are integrated into the whole programme 
and their function appears to go beyond the mere commemoration 
of the act of donation as religious merit. They appear to be portrayed 
in rituals related to the consecration and sanctification of the temple 
ground and as embedded in a cosmogonic narrative strengthening 
their legitimising roots.” They are typically accompanied by extensive 
written eulogies to their deeds. 

The second new feature is the dominant role of local protectors 
related to the ruling elite, which perhaps incorporates various 
local (pre-Buddhist) features (see Appendix). All this establishes 
a distinctive relation of political sovereignty, religious authority 
and (military) power, perhaps also efficacious against external 
adversaries. This confrontation/configuration of conservative and 
innovative features creates a specific Tibetan articulation of religious 
art of this region under royal West Tibetan patronage. 


Appendix (Christiane Kalantari). The Royal Ram-rider at Zhag: 
Some Remarks on His Iconographic, Artistic and Religio-Political 
Context 

Concerning the identity of the mounted warrior (Figs. 31-34) | have 
discussed aspects of the history of this type of local territorial deity 
in Western Tibet elsewhere (Papa-Kalantari 2010), giving insight into 
the religious landscape in Western Tibet which was not only shaped 
by spiritual concerns but also by pragmatic political interests and 
military concerns. The popularity of these spirits can be understood 
as an aspect of a socio-religious atmosphere, marked by the interest 


53 This prominent depiction was less typical in the Indian heartland during the 
period of the Pala dynasty, which existed up to the 70s of the 12" century, but 
was more frequent in Central Asia, e.g. Dunhuang, perhaps also in Nepal at that 
time. 


31. Rider in the corridor 
at Dungkar, Cave 1 
(C. Kalantari, 2007). 


32. Rider above the opening to 
the main hall at Dungkar, Cave 1 
(C. Kalantari, 2007). 


in guardian deities designed to grant security and military protection 
of trade routes and outer borders of the political domain. This 
group of male guardians complements and perhaps partly replaces 
the dominance of female spirits in earlier periods, and may have 
integrated ancient indigenous spirits as protectors (srung ma) of 
Buddhist temples (cf. Jahoda 2006). 

The (ram-)rider appears to merge the military and the holy 
embodying ideals of protection associated with martial culture and 
local eguestrian/hunting traditions also including military status 
culture and insignia of the ruling elites. The military ethos of the 
religious-political elite as reflected in the warrior-like guardian with 
fearsome weapons is also referred to in an edict (chos rtsigs) issued 
by Ye shes ‘od. Among the rgyal khrims, the secular laws, a prominent 
position was given to the defence of the kingdom as well as to military 
training, to which all were called to contribute (cf. Vitali 1996: 212). 
One of the guardian spirits that can tentatively be associated with 
this class of guardian in early West Tibetan temples—and who is 
mentioned in relevant texts—is Pe har, who had a complex career in 
Central Asia and Tibet. He was seen as guardian of treasures of the 
kingdom in Central Asia and as a tutelary deity of the local dynasty 
of Khotan (see also Hazod 2005: 284f.). He was transferred to Tibet 
and bound on oath to protect the monastery of Samye (bSam yas).” 


54 According to the Tibetan legend, on initiative of Padmasmabhava Pe har 
was caught by a yaksa, a companion of Vaisravana. He was then brought to 
Samye and appointed to the position of the tutelary deity of the monastery 
where he was bound by oath to protect the monastic treasure. His cult may 
have been transferred to Western Tibet very early on by the descendants of the 
old dynasty and their aristocratic allies. In general the transfer of a tutelary deity 
is a constant theme of political theology in Tibet, and Pe har was appointed to 


The earliest written evidence of Pe har in the Western Himalayas can 
be found in this religious edict, according to which members of the 
royal family had to take a solemn oath of its regulations with Pehar 
as witness. In addition, the biography of Rin chen bzang po, possibly 
written by one of his disciples in the 11 century, describes how female 
spirits bound by oath on the occasion of the monastery's consecration 
were made to promise to protect the Buddhist religion and to guard 
the possessions of the temple. One passage characterises a male 
spirit as follows: "Putting the Oblate Goat-Skin-Clad under oath, he 
made him work as personal attendant and made him responsible for 
guarding the possessions of all the temples of Rong-chung. This one is 
master of the demons [...]. [a]lso known as [...] Pehar" (Snellgrove and 
Skorupski 1980: 93).১১ The text demonstrates the close relationship of 


guard the treasures of the temples in Western Tibet, reflecting a process already 
undertaken during the time of the old Tibetan monarchy. 


55 The variation in the appearance of the mounted hero in Himalayan art reflects 
the different geographic-cultural contexts and political units. At Dungkar the 
deity is mounted on a ram with emphasis on the aura of the nomadic hunter, 
while the emphasis at Alchi is on powerful protection and martial arts, the 
ideal of the courageous equestrian, mounted warrior, reflecting the pride of 
the aristocratic elite and powerful rulers of small kingdom in Ladakh with their 
Iranianising culture. The armed riders are a paradigm for the demonstration of 
the ethos of rule in lower Ladakh, and a demonstration of military and economic 
prowess as the basis of security in the region. The role of landowner and land is 
also protecting trade routes on the Indus and thus the prosperity of the region. 
The kaftan of the horseman at Alchi is made of a precious medallion silk 
featuring lions and ducks, while the band on his forearms recalls the ki’la robes 
of honour from the Islamic courtly sphere, which may have been traded in the 
region. The decoration of the shield is precisely executed, probably signalling the 
individuality of the owner. Images of horses are part of the self-representation 
of the Tibetan ruling elite from very early on. The horse is depicted as a sign of 
sovereignty of the ruling elite at Nako (Lotsäba Iha khang). The riderless horse 
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33. Mahakala configuration in 
the Alchi 'Du khang (Ladakh) 
above the portal, royal horse 

rider in the right upper section 
(courtesy J. Poncar, 1983). 


34. Mahakala-configuration 
in the Alchi Mafjusri temple 
(Jam pa'i lha khang) (Ladakh) 
(C. Kalantari, 2009). 
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the ruling elite to patron deities, which are still a central element in the 
religious practice today.” 

The popularity of this type of local territorial spirit may have 
been superimposed by the emergence of the powerful protector 
of the dharma, Mahäkäla, one of whose attendants according to 
textual sources is a male warrior. A specific aspect of the nature of 
Mahakala is his entourage or “court”, called ministers.” Among the 
various companions are also mounted horsemen, while some are 
messengers (pho nya), frequently animals, collectively called the 
spyan gzigs (Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 21). In the Alchi Sumtsek, 
a Mahäkäla depiction features a horseman in local garb in the 
upper left-hand corner holding a human head and a sword, with an 
attendant bearing a skull cup. He thus shows the closest resemblance 
to the attributes found in canonical Mahäkäla iconography. 

Relevant in this context is the complex history of the flying black 
bse mask—summarised by Vitali®—which can traced back to the 
West Tibetan Mahäkäla tradition associated with Rin chen bzang 
po. According to his biography, he received the mask and the 
instructions associated with it from his teacher, a Kashmiri master, 
serving later on for the protection of the new teachings in Western 
Tibet (see also Hazod 2005: 284). Vitali 2001: 37, n. 44) poses the 
question of the flight of the bse ‘bag mask to Western Tibet having 
not only religious implications: "Can the fact that mGon.po granted 
warlike powers be applied to the case of lo.chen [Rin chen bzang 
po]. In other words, was lo.chen also serving the purpose, with the 
appointment of Ma.ha.ka.la as the protector of West Tibet, of the 


in the donor image appears to signal readiness for battle. The strong cultural 
force of equestrian and military pride as a component of local status culture is 
an important element in the visual construction of political as well as religious 
authority. 


56 The relation between rDo rje chen mo (which perhaps integrated pre- 
Buddhist local divinities) and the kings of Guge is a paradigm for their role. The 
rider at Alchi wears exactly the same robes of protector as in drinking scene, 
perhaps the founding generation, related to the ancestral village deity, which 
was present and summoned to guard the temple at the time of its foundation. 


>7 Cf. Linrothe 2004: 49. One example is a thangka of the Sakya (Sa skya) 
lineage dateable to the 12" century featuring Raudrantika (the killer of Raudra) 
typically depicted holding a lance (sometimes also a sword) and a skull bowl 
and riding a black horse (ibid.: 61). This mounted heroic spirit is regarded as one 
of the four members of his outer retinue. The Alchi Lotsaba lha khang features 
protectors showing eight riders each holding a flag; the latter attribute is typical 
of early Raudrantika images just mentioned. 


58 Vitali's summary (2001) is based on a 17*-century text, which is connected 
with the mythic history of Gur mgon of the Sakyapa (Sa skya pa); see also Hazod 
(2005: 284f. for a summary); for further descriptions of Mahäkäla’s history see: 
also Linrothe 2004: 44. Various Anuttara Yoga Tantras teach various forms of 
Mahakala; the principal texts are the Twenty-Five and Fifty Chapter Mahakala 
Tantra. 


defence of the Gu.ge Pu.hrang kingdom against the enemies from 
the borders, a necessity promoted by a law in Ye.shes.'od's bka.shog 
chen.mo, which laymen and monks were equally called to observe?"*? 
His assumption appears to match well with representations of heroic 
local protectors and the visual construction of power and authority 
in this period. It is thus possible that in Western Tibet the heroic type 
of male protector was included in the cult of Mahäkäla, which has 
overlapping functions. 

Evidence of the cult of a group of martial territorial deities is 
found not only in imagery and texts, but also in popular Buddhist 
practice, such as in folk epic and festival traditions in Kinnaur and in 
popular ritual practice in Western Tibet (Khorchag). Pe har, together 
with Dabla (dGra Iha, also sGra bla)® is still collectively worshipped 
today at Pooh (a village of historical significance which may have had 
a considerable position during the Guge kingdom period). Dabla (still 
present at Khorchag in the form of a male warrior; cf. Jahoda and 
Kalantari 2012: 140—41, fig. 94) previously lived in a specific sacred 
space on the uppermost storey of the Khorchag Jo khang temple.*' 

Concerning the wider religious-political function in Western Tibet, 
further interdisciplinary studies will be necessary to investigate their 
role as protectors of the borders. Relevant in this context may be 
the classification among the different protective tasks, in particular 
one attributed to the mtshams (gyi) srung (ma), signifying "border 


59 A Sakya hierarch was renowned for his power to summon mGon po in aid of 
the Mongol armies (Cf. Vitali 2001). 

The cult of Mahakala, his martial power and protective ferocity were linked 
to Mongol emperorship. The Mongols' patron relationship enabled Qublai 
Khan to dominate Tibet in a joint secular and religious rulership with Lama 'Phag 
pa in the 13* century. Mahakala was used as war standard under the Mongols 
(http://www.himalayanart.org/news/archives.cfm/category/mahakala). Qing em- 
perors supported Tibetan Buddhism and Mahäkäla, claiming the heritage of 
Mongol empire “most crucially its military prowess and its political relationship 
to religion” (Waley-Cohen 2006: 102). 


60 The function of Dabla is to protect people and their possessions (concerning 
dGra Iha, see also Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1975: 318-40). 


61 During joint fieldwork (with Christian Jahoda) at Pooh in mid-October 2009, 
the performance of the Sherken festival featuring cults that display a synthesis 
of pre-Buddhist (denominated by locals as Bon), Buddhist and Hindu traditions 
and also seem to preserve a memory of Pe har, was studied. Rituals include the 
worship of local village deities (yul lha), represented by gtor mas. During the 
festival offerings in form of animals are also donated to the main protective 
deities, which besides Dabla (at Pooh conceived as a female divinity and also 
as yul lha, local village deity) also include Besara, perhaps Pe har (cf. Jahoda 
2011: 27 and 2012: 40). According to the local master of the ritual, one of these 
stands for Besara (or Pesara), as represented by a sheep. In ancient times Besara 
appeared during specific ceremonies and his medium (lha bdag) was still alive 
one generation previously in Pooh village, while another medium is still active 
at Namgya. An informant further stated that this god is worshipped in private 
house chapels, and is regarded as the supporter of the king. 


guardian” (Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1956: 5). For example Dabla—which 
perhaps played an important role in historic times—belongs to a 
group of nine brother-and-sister divinities, imagined as guardians of 
a federation of villages, perhaps related to a political-administrative 
function (cf. Jahoda 2011 and 2012: 39). In this way a sacred landscape 
is shaped that is protected by guardians who have their abode at 
some locality close to the border and whose special task is to prevent 
hostile foreigners from entering the political domain and to defend 
its temples and institutions against adversaries. While the religio- 
political role of the warrior/hunter god in the Western Himalayas can 
be partly reconstructed, the definition of the complex stratigraphy of 
its identity must remain a task for future interdisciplinary research. 
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bKa' gyur, 84, 183, 284. See also Kanjur. 

sKal pa bzang po'i mdo, 368, 418 

Kailas, 53, 55, 75, 79, 80, 83, 292, 304. See also Ti se; 
Gangs Ti se. 

Kalhana, 263 

kalyanamitra, 415 

Kamalagupta, 285, 286 

Kam pe drag/Ka pe hrag, 294 

Kanam/Ka nam, 284, 286, 287 

rKang phran, 3 

Kanjur, 345, 346. See also bKa' gyur. 

Karandavyühasütra, 368 

Kärkota, 263 

Karluk, 295, 329. See also Gar log; Qarluq. 

Karnäli, 27, 283 

Kashgar, 38 

Kashmir/Kha che, xiii, 11, 81, 84, 162, 282, 285, 308, 
309, 310, 358, 373, 374 

Ka$yapa, 310 

Kathmandu, 32, 33, 377 

Kathmandu Valley, 9, 18 


A2A 


Keru/Ke ru, 36, 37, 38, 43, 274 

Khams, 3 

Kha rag, 3 

Khara Khoto, 422 

Khartse/mKhar rtse, xiii, 76, 270, 272, 273, 301, 302, 
307, 311, 312, 313, 314, 319, 350, 356, 357, 380, 
408, 413, 415, 417 

mKhar bDu lang khyung rtse, 75 

mKhar gong, 83 

mKhar She la khyung, 75 


mKhas pa'i dga' ston, 2, 4, 20, 331. See also Chos 


'byung mkhas pa'i dga' ston. 
mKhas pa Ide'u, 333, 336 


mKhas pa lde'u mdzad pa’i rgya bod kyi chos ‘byung 


rgyas pa, 333, 334 
Kha skyor, 3 
Kha yug, 3 
Khitan, 3 


Kho char dkar chag, 15 


Khocho, 38 
Khorchag/'Khor chags/Kh(w)a char/Kho char, 25, 27, 
31, 32, 82, 83, 84, 176, 191, 225, 228, 229, 242, 
248, 254, 255, 256, 259, 263, 268, 270, 271, 273, 
274, 276, 280, 281, 283, 286, 287, 289, 303, 321, 
322, 363, 364, 369, 370, 372, 373, 380, 383, 384, 413, 
427 
IHa khang chen mo, 84, 87, 229, 242, 254, 271, 276, 
282, 321, 373 
Jo khang, 84, 229, 242, 248, 254, 255, 273, 276, 
303, 322, 384, 427 
bKra shis rtsegs pa, 84 
Kun spyod chen mo, 83 
Rin chen brtsegs pa dpal, 81, 83 
Kho(r) re/'Khor re, 11, 80, 82, 85, 293, 294, 337 
Khotan, 2, 33, 36, 38, 40, 44, 51, 82, 264, 265, 295, 
296, 310, 329, 332, 425. See also 'U then. 
Khra 'brug, 33, 285, 414 


Khra 'brug gnas bshad, 414 


Khri ‘bar btsan, 83, 287 
Khri btsan, 83 
Khri btsan dPal Ide, 83 


Khri Dar ma Wi dur brtsan, 288. See also Glang dar ma. 


Khri(gs) rtse/se, 171, 172, 175, 190, 225. See also Thikse. 
Khri bKra shis rGyal ba Ide, 84 
Khri bKra shis dNgos grub mgon, 83 


Khri bKra shis ‘Od Ide btsan, 74, 79, 82, 83, 171, 291 

Khri bKra shis bSod nams Ide, 84 

Khri bKra shis rTogs Ide btsan, 84 

Khri bKra shis bTsan stobs Ide, 83, 87 

Khri bKra shis brTsegs pa dpal, 11 

Khri sKyil Iding, 288 

Khri Ide, 80 

Khri Ide gTsug b(r)tsan, 51, 288, 315 

Khri Ide mGon btsan, 294, 295. See also De ba ra dza/ 
De ba rä dza; Devaräja. 

Khri Ide Srong btsan/Khri Ide Srong gtsug/Khri Ide 
Srong gtsug btsan, xi, 26, 27, 50, 287, 293, 294. 
See also Srong nge; Ye shes 'od. 

Khri mo legs, 52 

Khri ‘Od srung brtsan, 288. See also ‘Od srung. 

Khri sde, 53 

Khri Srong Ide b(r)tsan/gtsan, xii, 5, 20, 288, 295, 418 

Khri gTsug Ide btsan (Ral pa can), 50, 288 

‘Khrugs, 78 

Khu nu, 3, 10 

Khurasan, 16 

Khu ston brTson ‘grus g.yung drung, 332 

Khyad par ‘phags bstod, 82 

Khyung (clan), 52 

Khyung dar nag pa (clan), 52 

Khyung dkar pa (clan), 52 

Khyung dpung ring mo, 77 

Khyung dpung sTong ring mo, 78 

Khyung dpung Tang su ze, 77 

Khyung jo rus pa (clan), 52 

Khyung lung dngul mkhar/dkar, 1, 78 

Khyung mgo pa (clan), 52 

Khyung po (clan), 5, 8, 77 

Khyung po Khri Ihen skyu se, 78, 292 

Khyung po Pung/sPung sad zu tse, 2 

Khyung rus pa (clan), 52 

Khyung spung sTang ring mo, 78 

Klu sgrub, 74. See also Nagarjuna. 

skor lam, 53, 177, 178, 232, 233, 235, 251, 252, 253, 
254, 262, 263, 276, 302, 414 

Kramrisch, Stella, 275 

bKra shis brTsegs pa dpal, 11, 12 

bKra shis mgon, xii, xiii, 9, 10, 51, 53, 77, 79, 80, 288, 
289, 293, 327, 328 

bKra shis sgang, 184 


Kriyasamgraha, 266, 272, 368, 413, 414 

Krug skyes, 3 

Kubera, 308, 309, 314, 315, 316. See also Kuvera. 

Kucha, 38 

Ku mara bha ta, 294 

Ku na la'i brtogs brjod, 82 

Kun dga' rdo rje, 329 

Kuvera, 310, 320. See also Kubera. 

Kyabs ston Rin chen 'od zer, 3 

sKya ru, 294 

Kyibar, 63 

sKyid grong, 19 

sKyid Ide gling, 292 

sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon/dPal IHa btsan po Khri bKra 
shis sKyid Ide Nyi ma mgon, xii, xiii, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 20, 27, 52, 53, 77, 78, 85, 292, 293, 327 

(s)Kyin wer (ba) (clan), 8, 75, 78 

sKyin wer sDong gyed tsha, 75 

Kyin wer rDo rje sher, 77 

Kyin wer rDo rje zher rgyal po, 76 

Kyo nam, 3 

Kyuwang/Kyu wang, xi, 35, 61, 62, 63, 64, 67, 69 


Ladakh/La dwags, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 19, 25, 
26, 35, 36, 42, 52, 79, 172, 173, 175, 176, 183, 
185, 186, 190, 201, 210, 212, 214, 215, 219, 220, 
222, 225, 244, 260, 263, 264, 265, 267, 268, 273, 
279, 280, 311, 315, 335, 337, 347, 374, 375, 378, 
383, 425 

La dwags rgyal rabs, 10, 12, 15, 19, 52, 291, 292, 328 

Lag myug tsha myug, 82 

Lahaul, 262, 263. See also Gar zh(wa). 

La ling, 78 

Lalitäditya, 263 

lalitäsana, 41, 308, 346, 410, 414 

Lalung, 171, 242, 245, 246, 268, 315, 356, 374, 375, 
376, 423. See also |Ha lung. 

gSer khang, 246, 376 

Lasya, 351, 357 

laukika, 301, 311, 319, 320 

Legs (pa'i) lam bstan pa'i gtam, 82 

Legs pa'i shes rab, 333 

Lhasa/lHa sa, 20, 25, 39, 53, 172, 173, 229, 274, 283, 
285, 304, 315, 317, 332 

Jo khang, 229, 304, 315, 317 


Liao, 3, 42 

Li bin k(h)ya, 77, 78 

Li byin mu pad khya, 75 

Lig myi rhya, 3 

lokapala, 319 

lokottara, 301, 311, 319, 320 


rMa bya gtsang po/kha ‘bab, 27, 53, 80, 81, 283. See 
also Peacock (river). 

Mackinder, Halford, 4 

Mahäbala, 355 

Mahäbodhi, 377 

Mahäkäla, 180, 310, 311, 315, 316, 410, 411, 412, 426, 
427. See also mGon po phyag bzhi pa; mGon po 
phyag drug pa. 

Mahamayarividyarajntsatra, 310 

Mahäsattva, 416, 417 

Mahasattvajataka, 367, 415, 416 

Mahävairocana, 275, 381. See also rNam par snang 
mdzad; Sarvavid Vairocana; Vairocana. 

Mahäyäna Buddhism, 275, 303, 379 

Mainamati, 423 

Maitreya, 31, 53, 80, 238, 240, 244, 256, 274, 276, 346, 
380, 381, 415, 418, 419 

Maitreyanätha, 284, 287. See also Byams pa'i mgon 
po. 

makara, 356 

Mala, 351, 352, 355, 357 

Manasarovar, 77, 79, 80, 292. See also Ma pham g.yu 
mtsho. 

mandala, xii, xiii, xiv, 31, 82, 256, 262, 266, 272, 273, 
275, 276, 303, 306, 308, 309, 310, 311, 313, 314, 
315, 318, 319, 320, 321, 367, 368, 369, 370, 372, 
376, 377, 380, 381, 382, 383, 413, 414, 415, 418, 
419, 420, 421, 422, 423. See also Dharmadhätu 
mandala; Dharmadhätuvägisvaramanjusri 
mandala; Sarvadurgatiparisodhana mandala; 
Vajradhätu mahamandala; Vajradhatu mandala; 
Yoga Tantra mandala. 

mandapa, 262, 263 

Mandarava, 346, 347 

Mang nang, 336 

Mang wer (ba) (clan), 8, 75, 78 

Mang wer Khams gsum bsher btsan ‘das, 76 

Mang wer Khams gsum tshan dhas, 77 


Mang wer Od tshad swa ged tshe, 75 

Mangyu/Mang rgyu, 185, 265, 315, 381, 415, 417, 
418 

Mang yul (Gung thang), 3, 14, 16 

mani wall, 62, 84, 216, 217 

Mafjusri, 37, 84 

Mafijusrimülakalpa, 311, 319 

Manydzu shri, 84 

Ma pham g.yu mtsho, 4, 9, 13, 77. See also 
Manasarovar. 

Mära, 347, 365, 367, 414 

Märavijaya, 364, 365, 367, 388 

Mar me mdzad, 181, 190, 274. See also Dipamkara; 
Sangs rgyas mar me mdzad. 

Mar pa, 181 

Marshall, Sir John, 172 

Mar yul, 2, 9, 15, 17, 18, 19, 27, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 174, 
176, 280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 289, 295, 
296, 337 

Mar yum la, 8 

Matho, 291 

Mathura, 309 

Maya, 312 

Ma zhang ban dhe, 78 

rMe los sgyung, 75 

Men Zhang (clan), 13, 14, 16, 17, 18 

merit, 49, 77, 84, 347, 368, 419, 420 

Mes ‘ag tshoms, 51. See also Khri Ide gTsug b(r)tsan. 

Mid la ras pa, 11 

Mirkula Devi, 234, 235, 236, 262, 263, 422 

mo, 75 

modulus, 228, 237, 238, 255 

Mo ‘gor rgyal po, 14 

Mol lo Klu thon rje dpal sdang, 76 

Mo lo (ba) (clan), 76, 78 

Mo lo Klu thog bzher, 77 

Mol wer (ba) (clan), 8, 75 

Mo na, 284, 287 

Mon ko phral drug, 84 

Mülasarvästivada, 309, 318, 410 

Mulasarvastivada Vinaya, 267, 272, 318, 424 

Mulbek, 33 

Mul bhe dPal Idan rtse, 185 

Mu ne btsan po, 288 

Mustang, 3, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 32. See also Glo bo. 
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naga, 305, 311, 319, 366, 367, 413, 414 
Na ga ra dza/Na ga ra dza/Nagaraja, 41, 284, 295, 
296, 334, 335. See also IHa 'khor btsan. 
Nägärjuna, 74. See also Klu sgrub. 
Nag tshang, 3 
Nag tsho lo tsa ba (Tshul khrims rgyal ba), 333, 334, 
335, 338 
Nako, 32, 43, 76, 238, 239, 243, 268, 269, 273, 301, 
308, 309, 312, 313, 316, 317, 319, 320, 321, 322, 
350, 356, 357, 359, 360, 364, 368, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 373, 374, 376, 377, 378, 381, 382, 383, 414, 
417, 418, 421, 425 
IHa khang gong ma, 239, 320, 350, 356, 357, 372, 
375, 376, 377, 382, 417 
Lotsaba lha khang/Translator's temple, 238, 273, 
308, 312, 313, 317, 319, 320, 321, 350, 357, 
358, 364, 367, 368, 369, 371, 372, 373, 374, 
418, 425 
Padmasambhava lha khang, 374, 417 
Na kra gser kha, 83 
Nalanda, 312, 378 
namaskaramudra, 354 
Namgya, 427 
gNam Ide ‘Od srung, 7, 288. See also Khri ‘Od srung 
btsan; ‘Od srung. 
gNam mgon lde, 83 
Nam mkha’ rgyal mtshan, Chos rje, 74 
rNam par snang mdzad, xii, xiii, 64, 236, 240, 241. See 
also Mahāvairocana; Sarvavid Vairocana; 
Vairocana. 
Namthong, 321, 322, 413 
rNam (thos) sras, 180 
sNa nam, 49 
Narastān, 234 
Narendradeva, 32 
Nāropa, 181 
Nātyaśāstra, 414 
Nel pa Pandita, 274 
Nepal, 8, 25, 32, 33, 36, 38, 43, 80, 81, 84, 276, 277, 
319, 330, 363, 365, 366, 418, 422, 424 
Ngad bzangs khya, 77 
Ngag dbang kun dga' bsod nams Grags pa rgyal 
mtshan, 332 
sNgags gsar ma, 424 
sNgags par os pa la bstod pa, 82 
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Ngara, 284, 287 

mNga' ris rgyal rabs, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 50, 53, 80, 
87, 171, 274, 280, 282, 283, 284, 286, 287, 288, 
289, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 316, 317, 328, 
334, 336, 337, 338 

mNga’ ris skor gsum, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 20, 25, 26, 
79, 225, 279, 284, 292, 301, 308, 310, 327, 335, 
337, 363. See also mNga' ris stod; 5100 mNga' 
ris/sTod mNga' ris (b)skor gsum. 

mNgga' ris stod, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 77, 79, 
292. See also mNga' ris skor gsum; sTod mNga' 
ris/sTod mNga' ris (b)skor gsum. 

INga(s) rtsen, 301. See also Pàficika. 

rNgog Legs pa'i shes rab, 332 

mNgon par 'byung pa'i mdo, 82 

Ngor chen Kun dga' bzang po, 84 

Ngor chen rDo rje 'chang, 74 

Nimmu, 244 

nirmanakaya, 275, 318, 382, 383, 420 

Nispannayogävalt, 368 

Northern Song, 42 

Norzang/Nor bzang, 84, 355. See also Sudhana. 

Nrtya, 352, 357 

Nyag phug pa lha khang, 270, 272, 273, 275, 311, 319, 
408, 413 

gNya' khri'i mgon, 76 

Nyang ral chos 'byung, 9, 27, 171, 174, 279, 284, 285, 
286, 287, 291, 292 

Nyang ral Nyi ma ‘od zer, 334 

Nyarma/Nyar ma, xiv, 10, 27, 171-199, 201, 225, 259, 
279, 286, 296, 303, 322, 417, 423 

dben sa (hermitage), 183, 191, 226, 228, 232-233, 
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rDo rje chen mo lha khang, 176, 190, 250-251, 253, 
272 

fort, 201, 202, 203, 214-216, 218, 219, 222, 226, 
227 


gling skor, 177, 226, 227 

gtsug lag khang, xiv, 10, 82, 171-199, 225-256, 
259-277, 279-287, 296 

Kiki lha khang, 222 

nang skor, 226, 227, 231, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 
238, 239, 240, 247, 248, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 
255 

gNya'/rNya/sNya shur, xiii, 75, 76, 77, 78 


sNya shur La khwa ged rtse, 75 

sNya shur Mu pu ring nge ged, 75 

sNye mo, 244 

Nyi (b)zung(s), 9, 77, 79, 80, 292, 327, 328 

Nyi dbang, 370, 421 

Nyi ma'i rigs kyi rgyal rabs (skye dgu'i cod pan nyi zla'i 
phreng mdzes), xi, xii, xiii, xiv, 8, 10, 73, 74, 76, 80 

(s)Nyi shang, 16, 20 

Nyi ti, 3, 76 

Nyiwang, 421, 422 

gNyos lHa nang pa'i rnam thar, 15 

Nyung ti, 3 


'Od bsrungs gzhon nu, 82 

'Od Ide (btsan), 10, 82, 85, 291, 294, 295, 296, 330, 
334, 337, 338 

'Od srung, 1, 7, 52, 288, 292, 327, 333. See also Khri 
‘Od srung btsan; gNam Ide ‘Od srung 

Offering Goddesses, 351, 352, 356 

‘Om blo, 3 

om mani padme hum, 368 


dPa' bo gTsug lag phreng ba, 331 

Padma (Buddha), 355 

Padma bka' thang, 12 

Padma dkar po, 331, 332 

Pad (ma'i) sdong po, 408 

Padmakaragupta, 285 

Padmasambhava, 74 

Pagan, 376 

Paharpur, 228, 254, 423 

Pala, 40, 44, 308, 312, 314, 373, 424 

dPal gyi mgon, 10, 11, 51, 79, 80, 280, 293 

dPal 'khor btsan, 7, 8, 52, 77, 292, 327 

Paficavimsatika Prajhaparamita, 343 

Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajfiaparamita, 344, 345, 346, 
347, 376 

Pan chen bSod nams grags pa, 331 

Paficika, 301, 302, 303, 307, 308, 309, 310, 313, 314, 
315, 316, 322. See also INga(s) rtsen. 

Pandita Punyasri, 82 

Pandrethan, 234 

Parihasapura, 263, 264, 265, 267, 268, 271, 274 

parinirvana, 368 

Pa sgam, 76, 284 


Pa tshab Nyi ma grags, 11 

Peacock (river), 283. See also rMa bya gtsang po/kha 
'bab. 

Pedongpo, 408 

sPeg mkhar, 76 

Pe har, 311, 316, 411, 425, 427 

Phag mo gru pa, 15 

‘Phags pa dPa' bo, 82. See also Äryasüra. 

‘Phags pa sPyan ras gzigs dbang phyug, 53. See also 
Avalokitesvara; sPyan ras gzigs. 

pha lha, 76 

dPal kye yi rdo rje, 74 

Pharro, 309 

pha spad/spun, 76 

dPe dug/dPe thub, 82, 296, 337. See also Spituk. 

dPung dmar khya, 77 

dPung Ngad mar Bya stag, 78 

‘Phrog ma, 301. See also Hariti. 

Phugbrag, 345, 346 

Phyag na rdo rje, 84 

Phyag tshang ba ‘Bro kham bu, 78 

Phyang, 286, 357, 422 

Phyi dbang, 286, 357, 422 

Phyi gling gsum mda’, 185 

Phyi wang, 75 

phyogs skyong, 311, 319 

‘Phyong rgyas, 55 

Pil chog, 284, 295 

(s)Pi ti, 3, 10, 174, 284. See also Spiti. 

Poh, 63 

Pooh, xiv, 29, 33, 34, 35, 61, 65, 280, 281, 282, 290, 338, 
358, 359, 360, 363, 370, 419, 427. See also sPu. 

Lotsäba [ha khang, 363, 364, 365 

Potala, 32 

prabhämandala, 268, 369 

Pra dum, 8, 13 

Prajhaparamita (deity), 245, 246, 321, 354, 355, 378. 
See also Yum chen mo. 

Prajhaparamita (sutra), xi, xiv, 84, 317, 321, 343-360, 
363-405. See also Astasähasrikä Prajfiaparamita; 
Paficavimsatika Prajfiaparamita; 
Paficavimsatisahasrika Prajfiaparamita; 
Satasáhasrikà Prajhäpäramitä. 

Pramuditaräja, 355, 368 

sPu, 35, 284, 287, 419. See also Pooh. 


Purang/(s)Pu (h)rang(s)/sPu hreng(s), 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 25, 26, 27, 34, 35, 
38, 43, 52, 53, 54, 76, 78, 79, 80, 83, 84, 85, 87, 
190, 276, 280, 282, 283, 284, 286, 291, 295, 327, 
328 

Purang Guge/Pu hrangs Gu ge, 38, 43, 81, 360. See 
also Guge Purang. 

sPu rgyal (Bod), xiii, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 18, 20, 28 

sPyi spungs khro 'grel, 3 

Pu rig(s), 10, 285 

pürnaghata, 373, 374 

sPyan ras gzigs, xi, xiii, 7, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 53, 84, 180, 195. See also 
Avalokitesvara; 'Phags pa sPyan ras gzigs dbang 


phyug. 


Qarakhanid, 13, 295 
Qarluq, 329. See also Gar log; Karluk. 
Qublai Khan, 427 


Rab brtan kun bzang 'phags kyi rnam thar, 8 

Radni/Rad nis, 61, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 244 

Rähula Sankrtyayana, 201 

Räja Gulab Singh, 175 

Ra la mkhar dmar, 78, 292 

Ral pa can, 50, 52. See also Khri gTsug Ide btsan. 

Ra sang, 3 

Ras chung pa (rDo rje grags pa), 11, 181 

Ratnasambhava, 349, 358 

Remati, 411, 412 

rgyal chen bzhi, 319 

rgyal khrims, 287, 294, 334, 425 

Riba/Ri pa, 424 

Ribba, 234, 263, 269, 283, 373, 374, 375, 422 

Lotsaba lha khang, 234, 263, 269, 375, 422, 

Rigsum Gónpo/rigs gsum mgon po, 226, 254, 266 

Rin chen bzang po (lo chen), xiii, 7, 26, 27, 61, 63, 64, 
69, 76, 81, 82, 171, 172, 174, 176, 180, 181, 182, 
183, 185, 186, 190, 191, 201, 254, 280, 281, 282, 
283, 284, 285, 286, 293, 294, 295, 296, 301, 303, 
316, 333, 337, 338, 379, 408, 425, 426 

Rin chen bzang po rnam thar (‘bring po/bsdus pa) 7, 10, 
11, 35, 61, 62, 171, 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 285, 
286, 287, 290, 291, 293, 296, 311, 316 

Rin chen dpal, Chos rje, 83 


Rin chen sTod, 78 
Rlangs Po ti bse ru, 15, 16 
Ro dpag, 244, 286. See also Ropa. 
Lotsäba lha khang, 244, 246 
Rol btsan stag ral gtsug, 75 
Rongchung/Rong chung, 35, 61, 62, 284, 287, 311 
Ropa, 38, 43, 244, 246, 275, 286. See also Ro dpag. 
Rum rtse wer ba (clan), 75, 78 
Rum wer (ba) (clan), 8, 75 
Rum wer A rgyal gsum gzher, 77 
Rum wer Sha zher rtse, 75 
Ru pi ni, 75 
Ruthok/Ru thog, 2, 3, 9, 10, 424 


Sadäprarudita, 344, 345, 346, 347, 354, 359, 360, 374, 
375, 380, 382, 383 

Sa dga', 8 

Sadhanamala, 368, 414 

Sad mar kar, 1 

Sad mkhar, 75 

Sakti Devi, 236 

Sakya/Sa skya, 15, 16, 18, 84, 426, 427 

IHa khang chen mo, 84 

Sakyamuni, 12, 82, 181, 240, 245, 256, 274, 284, 285, 
290, 304, 309, 315, 345, 355, 368, 382, 413 

Sakyapa/Sa skya pa, 15, 16, 17, 20, 426 

Säkyasimha, 414 

Samantabhadra, 380, 381 

sambhogakäya, 30, 275, 318, 420 

samsäracakra, 304, 319, 379, 408, 409, 410, 412, 414, 
423, 424 

Sangs rgyas dbang bskur ba'i bstod pa, 82 

Sangs rgyas mar me mdzad, 284, 287. See also 
Dipamkara; Mar me mdzad. 

Sangs rgyas rabs bdun, 419 

Sangs rgyas sman bla, 82 

gSang sngags gsar ma, 254, 333, 338 

Samye/bSam yas, xii, 50, 53, 174, 228, 229, 231, 237, 
254, 274, 285, 304, 383, 425 

Sa phud, 185 

Saptabuddhakamahayanasütra, 77 

Sarvadurgatiparisodhana mandala, 358 

Sarvavid Vairocana, xiii. See also rNam par snang 
mdzad; Mahävairocana; Vairocana. 

Sa skya pandi ta'i rnam thar, 15 
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Sa skya Pandita Kun dga' rgyal mtshan, 16, 336 

Saspotse, 411 

Satasahasrika Prajhäpäramitä, 345, 351, 353, 364, 382, 
388 

Satpara, 35 

Seng dkar ma, 7, 51, 128 

Se rib, 3 

gSer od kyi rtogs brjod, 82 
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